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"  If  1  miglit  give  a  iihoit  bint  to  an  impAxtial  writer,  it  would  be  t  •  toll  hiui  his  f*te.  If  he 
resolved  to  veuturu  upon  the  dangeroiu  precipice  of  telling  unbiaased  truth,  let  him  prodaim  war 
with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telli  the  ocimeB  of  greAt  men,  they  fall 
upon  him  with  t)ie  iron  liauds  of  the  luw  ;  if  he  tclla  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  anj»  tften 
tlie  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrd  >m  oQ  both 
fide^  and  then  be  may  go  ou  feurKss ;  and  this  iji  the  course  I  take  myself  " — De  Fok. 
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jis  umial,  and  under  no  circumstances  through  the  PoRt-oflice. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  assembly  will  not  un«lertake  to  return  manuscripts.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
record  many  serious  cases  in  this  volume  ;  they  will  a)>pear  in  tho  next.  Anon^Tiious  com- 
munications are  not  read,  but  at  once  destroyed. 


Bastile  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
alias  Queen's  Prison, 
Southwark,  18/A  June,  1856. 

To  the  United  Patriots  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
Dependencies, 

Brethren, 

We  are  commanded  by  your  President 
and  Assembly  to  place  in  your  hands,  this,  our  first  volume, 
which  will  reveal  to  you  startling  facts  of  the  wickedness 
and  corruption  of  the  rulers  of  the  country  and  men  in 
high  places.  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  take  timely  warning 
from  the  fate  and  ruin  which  has  befallen  other  Nations, 
and  more  readily  avoid  the  snares  and  dangers  which  daily 
surroimd  you. 

The  effeminacy,  incapacity,  and  despotism,  under  which 
the  people  are  governed,  is  intended  to  be  increased  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Minister  of  PoHce,  with  a  system  of 
espionage,  and  your  houses  invaded  by  spies.  The  liberty 
and  property  of  no  man,  widow,  or  orphan,  is  secure  from 
the  merciless  and  dishonest  adjudication  and  persecution 
of  the  unholy  and  corrupt  Ecclesiastical  and  Chancery 


OP   GREAT    BRITAIN,    ETC.  V 

Lunatic  Asylums,  Prisons  for  Debt,  Penalty  of  Death, 
and  Corporeal  Punishment,  to  be  suppressed.  PluraUty 
of  ofl&ces  to  be  discontinued.  Merit,  and  not  birth,  to  be 
the  qualification  for  officering  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
Criminal  and  Civil  Law  to  be  revised,  simplified,  and 
divested  of  legal  subtilty  and  craft.  Church  Rates  to  be 
aboUshed.  The  Elective  Franchise  to  be  extended  to  every 
British  resident  man,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  can  read  and  write,  and  has  never  been  convicted  of 
felony.  Voting  to  be  open.  Bribery,  corruption,  and 
intimidation  to  be  treated  as  felony.  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be  increased  from  their  present  number  of  654  to 
1000.  Atheists,  Idol-worshippers,  and  those  who  bow 
down  to  the  works  of  men's  hands,  to  be  ineligible.  The 
Property  Qualification  not  to  be  requisite.  In  Heu  of  the 
present  ruinous  and  demoralizing  system  of  paying  Mem- 
bers by  unlimited  patronage,  indirectly  amounting  to 
miUions,  let  them  be  paid  a  stipulated  sum  of  money.  To 
insure  abiUty  and  attention  to  the  public  welfare,  they  are 
to  be  elected  annually.  The  services  of  Peers  to  bj9  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  Sabbath  having  been  ordained  for  man  as  a  day  of 
rest,  to  enable  him  to  invigorate  his  body,  and  to  elevate 
his  mind,  let  not  demagogues  deny  it  the  people. 

You  will  hold  yourselves  prepared  for  coming  and 
"  necessary  events,"  and  continue  praying, — 

Almighty  God,  King  of  all  kings,  and  Governor  of  all 
things,  whose  power  no  creature  is  able  to  resist,  who  alone 
workest  great  marvels,  and  hath  in  all  ages  shewed  forth 
thy  power  and  mercy  in  the  miraculous  and  gracious  de- 
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And  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying,  I  am  the  ^^""^ 
LORD  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  Moses, 

•^  ^  called  Exo- 

the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  <ius,ch.xx. 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.  Thou 
shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any 
likeness  of  anything  that  is,  in  heaven  above,  or 
that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water 
under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down 
thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them  :  for  I  the  LORD 
thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me  ;  and 
shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love 
me,  and  keep  my  commandments. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  LORD  thy 
God  in  vain  ;  for  the  LORD  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy. 
Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work ; 
but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  LORD 
thy  God.  In  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work, 
thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man- 
servant, nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor 
thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.  For  in 
six  days  the  LORD  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
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sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh 
day :  wherefore  the  LORD  blessed  the  sabbath 
day,  and  hallowed  it. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  LORD 
thy  God  giveth  thee. 

Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour.  Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  man- 
servant, nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his 
ass,  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbour's. 

LORD,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  write  all  these 
thy  laws  in  our  hearts,  we  beseech  thee. 

Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts  be  open, 
all  desires  known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are 
hid  ;  cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the 
inspiration  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may 
perfectly  love  thee,  and  worthily  magnify  thy 
holy  name ;  through  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Gospel  M-  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be 
8t!l^t!^  thy  Name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debts, 
as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation  ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil :  for  thine 
is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for 
ever.    Amen- 
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Blessed  LORD,  who  hast  caused  all  holy  Scriptures  to  be 
written  for  our  learning ;  grant  that  we  may  in  such  wise  hear 
them,  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,  that  by 
patience  and  comfort  of  thy  holy  Word,  we  may  embrace  and 
for  ever  hold  fast  the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life,  which 
thou  hast  given  us  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


Brethren, 

This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel;  And  Act*  of  the 
it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  f^^J^**"* 
pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh:  and  your  sons  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  yoimg  men  shall  see 
visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams :  And  on  my 
servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in  those  days 
of  my  Spirit;  and  they  shall  prophesy:  And  I  will  shew 
wonders  in  heaven  above,  and  signs  in  the  earth  beneath; 
blood,  and  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke :  The  sun  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  the  great  and 
notable  day  of  the  Lord  come :  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved. 

Now  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  that  often-  '^^  Epiitie 
times  I  purposed  to  come  unto  you,  (but  was  let  hitherto,)  that  Apo«tie  to 
I  might  have  some  fruit  among  you  also,  even  as  among  other  c^a^n^* 
Oentiles.      I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  Barba-  u.  m.  begin- 
rians ;  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise.     So,  as  much  as  in  is^h  vewe. 
me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Rome  GentUes. 
also.      For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  is  Barb&rian. 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth ;  ^**™** 
to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek.     For  therein  is  the 
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righteousness  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith  :  as  it  is 
written.  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.  For  the  wrath  of  God  is 
revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteous- 
ness of  men,  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness ;  Because 
that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them ;  for  God 
hath  shewed  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse  :  Because  that,  when 
they  knew  God,  they  glorified  hhn  not  as  God,  neither  were 
thankful :  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools.  And  changed  the  glory  of  the  imcorruptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  Wherefore  God 
also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of  their  own 
hearts,  to  dishonour  their  own  bodies  between  themselves : 
Who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and 
served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for 
ever.  Amen.  And  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to 
do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient ;  Being  filled  with  all 
unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covctousness,  mali- 
ciousness; full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity: 
whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters, 
inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  under- 
standing, covenant-breakers^  without  natural  aflfection,  im- 
placable, unmerciful :  Who,  knowing  the  judgment  of  God, 
that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not 
only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them. 
God's  im-  Therefore  thou  art  inexcusable,  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art 

?^U^^^  that  judgest :  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  condemnest 
thyself;  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same  things.  But  we 
are  sure  that  the  judgment  of  God  is  according  to  truth  against 
them  which  commit  such  things.  And  thinkest  thou  this,  O 
man,  that  judgest  them  which  do  such  things,  and  doest  the 
same,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the  judgment  of  God?  or  despisest 
thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  forbearance  and  long-suffer- 
ing; not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to 
repentance  ?  But,  after  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart, 
treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  and 
revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  ;  Who  will  render 
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to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds :  To  them  who  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory  and  honour  and  immor- 
tality, eternal  life  :  But  unto  them  that  are  contentious,  and  do 
not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile ;  But  glory,  (^^^^ 
honour,  and  peace,  to  every  man  that  worketh  good,  to  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile :  For  there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
with  God.  For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  law ;  shall  also 
perish  without  law:  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law  shall 
be  judged  by  the  law ;  (For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just 
before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.  For 
when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a 
law  unto  themselves :  which  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written 
in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another ;) 
In  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus 
Christ  according  to  my  gospel.  Behold,  thou  art  called  a  Jew, 
and  restest  in  the  law,  and  makest  thy  boast  of  God,  And 
knowest  his  will,  and  approvest  the  things  that  are  more  excel- 
lent, being  instructed  out  of  the  law ;  And  art  confident  that 
thou  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light  of  them  which  are 
in  darkness.  An  instructor  of  the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  babes, 
which  hast  the  form  of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  the  law. 
Thou  therefore  which  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thy- 
self ?  thou  that  preachest  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou 
steal  ?  Thou  that  sayest  a  man  should  not  commit  adultery, 
dost  thou  commit  adultery  ?  Thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost 
thou  commit  sacrilege  ?  Thou  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the 
law,  through  breaking  the  law  dishonourest  thou  God  ?  For  the 
name  of  God  is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through  you,  as 
it  is  written.  For  circumcision  verily  profiteth,  if  thou  keep  the 
law :  but  if  thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  law,  thy  circumcision  is 
made  uncircumcision.  Therefore  if  the  uncircumcision  keep 
the  righteousness  of  the  law,  shall  not  his  imcircumcision  be 
counted  for  circumcision  ?  And  shall  not  uncircumcision  which 
ia  by  nature,  if  it  fulfil  the  law,  judge  thee,  who  by  the  letter 
and  circumcision  dost  transgress  the  law?  For  he  is  not  a  Jew, 
which  is  one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  circumcision,  which  is 
outward  in  the  flesh  :  But  he  w  a  Jew,  which  is  one  inwardly  ; 
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and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  hearty  in  the  spirit^  and  not  in 
the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God. 
Th«  Jews'  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew  ?  or  what  profit  is  there 
prtrogaUrt.  ^f  circumcision  ?  Much  every  way :  chiefly,  because  that  unto 
them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  For  what  if  some 
did  not  believe?  shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God 
without  effect  ?  God  forbid :  yea,  let  God  be  true,  but  every 
man  a  liar ;  as  it  is  written.  That  thou  mightest  be  justified  in 
thy  sayings  and  mightest  overcome  when  thou  art  judged. 
But  if  our  righteousness  commend  the  righteousness  of  Qoi, 
what  shall  we  say?  Is  God  imrighteous  who  taketh  vengeance? 
(I  speak  as  a  man)  God  forbid :  for  then  how  shall  God  judge 
the  world?  For  if  the  truth  of  God  hath  more  abounded 
through  my  lie  unto  his  glory ;  why  yet  am  I  also  judged  as  a 
sinner  ?  And  not  rather,  (as  we  be  slanderously  reported,  and 
as  some  affirm  that  we  say,)  Let  us  do  evil,  that  good  may 
come?  whose  damnation  is  just.  TMiat  then?  are  we  better 
than  they?  No,  in  nowise:  for  we  have  before  proved  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin ;  as  it  is  written^ 
There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one :  There  is  none  that  under- 
standeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all 
gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  become  unprofitable ; 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Their  throat  is  an 
open  sepulchre ;  with  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit ;  the 
poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips :  whose  mouth  is  full  of  curs- 
ing and  bitterness :  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood :  Destruc- 
tion and  misery  are  in  their  ways.  And  the  way  of  peace  have 
they  not  known:  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 
Now  we  know  that  what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to 
them  who  are  under  the  law :  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped^ 
and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God.  Therefore 
by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his 
sight :  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  But  now  the 
righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  being 
witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  Prophets;  Even  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon 
all  them  that  believe :  for  there  is  no  difference :  For  all  have 
sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God;  Being  justified 
freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus :  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission 
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of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  To  declare, 
I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness :  that  he  might  be  just,  and 
the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.  Where  is  boasting 
then?  It  is  excluded.  By  what  law?  of  works?  Nay:  but 
by  the  law  of  faith.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.  Is  he  the  God  of  the 
Jews  only  ?  ishe  not  also  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Yes,  of  the  Gentiles 
also :  Seeing  it  is  one  God  which  shall  justify  the  circumcision 
by  faith,  and  uncircumcision  through  faith.  Do  we  then  make 
Toid  the  law  through  faith  ?  God  forbid :  yea,  we  establish 
the  law. 

Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  TheEpirtl« 
made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  xpostieto* 
bondage.  Behold,  I  Paul  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circum-  the  Gai*- 
cised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.  For  I  testify  again  to  chap.'y. 
every  man  that  is  circumcised,  that  he  is  a  debtor  to  do  the 
whole  law.  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you,  whosoever  of 
you  are  justified  by  the  law ;  ye  are  fallen  from  grace.  For  we 
through  the  Spirit,  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith. 
For  in  Jesus  Christ  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything, 
nor  uncircumcision;  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love.  Ye 
did  run  weU ;  who  did  hinder  you  that  ye  should  not  obey  the 
truth  ?  This  persuasion  cometh  not  of  him  that  calleth  you.  A 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  I  have  confidence  in 
you  through  the  Lord,  that  ye  will  be  none  otherwise  minded : 
but  he  that  troubleth  you  shall  bear  his  judgment,  whosoever  he 
be.  And  I,  brethren,  if  I  yet  preach  circumcision,  why  do  I  yet 
suffer  persecution  ?  then  is  the  offence  of  the  cross  ceased.  I 
would  they  were  even  cut  off  which  trouble  you.  For,  brethren,  ye 
have  been  called  unto  liberty ;  only  use  not  liberty  for  an  occa- 
sion to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another.  For  all  the  law 
is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.  But  if  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take 
heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another.  This  I  say  then, 
Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  ftdfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh. 
For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against 
the  flesh  :  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other :  so  that 
ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would.  But  if  ye  be  led  of  the 
Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law.  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh 
are  manifest,  which  are  these ;  Adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness, 
lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations, 
wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness. 
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revellings,  and  such  like  :  of  the  which  I  tell  you  before,  as  I 
have  also  told  you  in  times  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suflFering,  gentleness,  goodness^ 
faitb,  meekness,  temperance :  against  such  there  is  no  law.  And 
they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections 
and  lusts.  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit. 
Let  us  not  be  desirous  of  vain-glory,  provoking  one  another, 
envying  one  another. 
Chap.  Ti.  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 

spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness;  con- 
sidering thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  For  if  a  man  think 
himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  him- 
self. But  let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and  then  shall  he 
have  rejoicing  in  himself  alone,  and  not  in  another.  For  every 
man  shall  bear  his  own  burden.  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the 
word  communicate  unto  him  that  tcaclicth  in  all  good  things. 
Be  not  deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked :  for  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  sowcth  to  his  flesh 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the 
Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  And  let  us  not  be 
weary  in  well-doing :  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint 
not.  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all 
7nen,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith. 
Ye  see  how  large  a  letter  I  have  written  unto  you  with  mine 
own  hand.  As  many  as  desire  to  make  a  fair  shew  in  the  flesh, 
they  constrain  you  to  be  circumcised;  only  lest  they  should 
sufler  persecution  for  the  cross  of  Christ.  For  neither  they 
themselves  who  are  circumcised  keep  the  law ;  but  desire  to  have 
you  circumcised,  that  they  may  glory  in  your  flesh.  But  God 
forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the 
world.  For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any- 
thing, nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature.  And  as  many  as 
walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them,  and  mercy,  and  upon 
the  Israel  of  God.  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me :  for 
I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Bretliren,  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit.  Amen. 
Book  of  Belter  is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his  integrity,  than  he  that 

chap.  xix.     is  perverse  in  his  lips,  and  is  a  fool.    Also,  that  the  soul  be  with- 
out knowledge,  it  is  not  good;  and  he  that  hasteth  with  his  feet 
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sinneth.  The  fiwilnthnfas  of  man  perratetk  kis  vrnj :  aad  kis 
heart firettethagiinst  the  LORD.  Wealth  maketkBaBj friends; 
but  the  pcx»'  is  separated  from  his  nei^boar.  JL  &ae  vitoeas 
shall  not  be  anponished,  and  kf  that  speaketh  lies  shall  not 
escape.  Many  will  entreat  the  faroor  of  ti^e  prince :  and  ererj 
man  i$  a  friend  to  him  that  gireth  gifts.  All  the  brethren  of 
the  poor  do  hate  him :  how  much  more  do  his  fria>ds  «o  fxr 
from  him  ?  he  porsneth  them  miik  words^  ftt  ther  mre  wanting 
to  him.  He  that  getteth  wisdom  loreth  his  own  acnl :  he  thas 
keepeth  understanding  shall  find  good.  A  £dse  witness  shaU 
not  be  unpunished^  and  he  that  speaketh  lies  shaU  perish. 
Delight  is  not  seemly  for  a  fool;  mudi  less  for  a  servant  to 
hare  rule  over  princes.  The  discretion  of  a  man  defeneth  his 
anger ;  and  t/  m  his  glory  to  pass  oyer  a  transgression.  The 
king's  wrath  is  as  the  roaring  oi  a  Uon ;  but  his  fiiToor  is  as 
dew  upon  the  grass.  A  foolish  son  is  the  calamity  of  his  frither: 
and  the  contentions  of  a  wife  are  a  continual  dropping.  Hooset 
and  richer  are  the  inheritance  of  frithers :  and  a  prod^it  wife  is 
from  the  LORD.  Slothfulness  casteth  into  a  deep  sleep ;  and  an 
idle  soul  shall  suffer  hunger.  He  that  keepeth  the  command- 
ment keepeth  his  own  soul;  but  he  that  despiseth  his  ways  shall 
die.  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  LORD ; 
and  that  which  is  given  will  he  pay  him  again.  Chasten  thj 
son  while  there  is  hope^  and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying. 
A  man  of  great  wrath  shall  suffer  punishment;  for  if  thoa 
deliver  him,  yet  thou  must  do  it  again.  Hear  counsel,  and 
receive  instruction,  that  thou  mayest  be  wise  in  thy  latter  end. 
TTiere  are  many  devices  in  a  man's  heart;  nevertheless  the 
counsel  of  the  LORD,  that  shall  stand.  The  desire  of  a  man  is 
his  kindness :  and  a  poor  man  is  better  than  a  liar.  The  fear 
of  the  LORD  tendeth  to  life :  and  he  thai  hath  it  shall  abide  satis- 
fied ;  he  shall  not  be  visited  with  eviL  A  slothful  aunt  hideth 
his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and  will  not  so  much  as  bring  it  to  his 
mouth  again.  Smite  a  scomer,  and  the  simple  will  beware : 
and  reprove  one  that  hath  understanding,  and  he  will  under- 
stand knowledge.  He  that  wasteth  his  frither,  and  chaseth  away 
kis  mother,  is  a  son  that  causeth  shame,  and  bringeth  reproach. 
Cease,  my  son,  to  hear  the  instruction  that  causeth  to  err  frt>m 
the  words  of  knowledge.  An  ungodly  witness  scometh  judg- 
ment: and  the  mouth  of  the  wicked  devoureth  iniquity.  Judg- 
ments are  prepared  for  scomers,  and  stripes  for  the  back  of 
fools. 
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Proverbt  The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that 

XXVI.  16,28.  ^^^  render  a  reason.     A  lying  tongue  hateth  those  that  are 

afflicted  by  it ;  and  a  flattering  mouth  worketh  ruin. 
xxrii.  6.  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend ;  but  the  kisses  of  an 

enemy  are  deceitful. 
iTie  Gospel       Blcsscd  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
according     heavcu.     Blcssed  are  they  that  mourn :  for  they  shall  be  corn- 
Matthew  V.  forted.     Blessed  are  the  meek  :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness: 
for  they  shall  be  filled.    Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy.    Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see 
God.    Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God.     Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'' sake:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed 
are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall 
say  all  manner  of  e^al  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.    B.ejoioe, 
and  be  exceeding  glad  :  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  :  for 
so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you. 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his 
savour^  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  it  is  thenceforth  good  for 
nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
men.  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  an 
hill  cannot  be  hid.  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it 
under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick ;  and  it  giveth  light  unto 
all  that  are  in  the  house.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven. 

Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  pro- 
phets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Who- 
soever therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments, 
and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the 
same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  I  say 
unto  you,  that  except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righte- 
ottsness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou 
shalt  not  kill;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment :  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  is  angry  with 
his  brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment : 
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and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother^  Baca^  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  council :  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  hell-fire. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  St.  Matt.  t. 
shalt  not  commit  adultery :  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  ^'~~*^- 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery 
with  her  already  in  his  heart.  And  if  thy  right  hand  offend 
thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee :  for  it  is  profitable  for 
thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy 
whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell.  It  hath  been  said,  Who- 
soever shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of 
divorcement :  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her 
to  commit  adultery:  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is 
divorced  committeth  adultery. 

Again,  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old 
time.  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  imto 
the  LOBD  thine  oaths :  But  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all ; 
neither  by  heaven ;  for  it  is  God^s  throne :  Nor  by  the  earth ; 
for  it  is  his  footsool :  neither  by  Jeruselem ;  for  it  is  the  city  of 
the  great  king.  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because 
thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  But  let  your 
communication  be  Yea,  yea ;  Nay,  nay  :  for  whatsoever  is  more 
than  these  cometh  of  evil.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and 
from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  imto  you.  Love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and 
persecute  you;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven :  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just. For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have 
ye?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same?  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  vi.  i. 
them  :  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  Therefore  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound 
a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synogogues 
and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward.   But  when  thou  doest  alms. 
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let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth :     That 
thine  alms  may  be  in  secret :  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret  himself  shall  reward  thee  openly. 
St.  Matt.  vi.       And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites 
16,  'i9-26,     ore :  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
27,  81-34.     corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men.     Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward.     But  thou,  when  thou 
prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door, 
pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret ;   and  thy  Father  which 
seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly.     But  when  ye  pray, 
use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do :  for  they  think  that 
they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.     Be  not  ye  there- 
fore like  unto  them  :  for  your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye 
have  need  of,  before  ye  ask  him. 

Moreover  when  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad 
countenance:  for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may 
appear  unto  men  to  fast.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their 
reward. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth 
and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and 
steal:  But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  nor  steal :  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also.  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  :  if  there- 
fore thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light. 
But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness. 
If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is 
that  darkness  I 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters :  for  either  he  will  hate  the 
one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and 
despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  There- 
fore I  say  unto  you.  Take  no  thouglit  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall 
eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall 
put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than 
raiment  ?  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit 
unto  his  stature  ?  Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying,  What 
shall  we  eat  ?  or,  what  shall  we  drink  ?  or,  wherewithal  shall  we 
be  clothed?  (For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek) : 
for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things.  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.     Take 
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therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow :  for  the  morrow  shall  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof. 

For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth:   and  he  that  seeketh  Bt.Matt.vii. 

.  8   12-16 

findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.    Therefore  21.29.   ' 
all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate :  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and 
broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there 
be  which  go  in  thereat :  Because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow 
is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  thgere  be  that 
find  it. 

Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep^s 
clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves.  Ye  shall  know 
them  by  their  fruits. 

Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  LORD,  LORD,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day, 
LORD,  LORD,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy 
name  have  cast  out  devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  won- 
derful works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew 
you :  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity. 

Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth 
them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell  not : 
for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth 
these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened 
unto  a  foolish  man  which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand :  and 
the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell :  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings,  the  x.  9,  IM6. 
people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine :  For  he  taught  them  as 
one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 

Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses.  And 
into  whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  shall  enter,  enquire  who  in  it  is 
worthy ;  and  there  abide  till  ye  go  thence.  And  when  ye  come 
into  a  house,  salute  it.  And  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let  your 
peace  come  upon  it :  but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  let  your  peace 
return  to  you.  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear 
your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city,  shake  off 
the  dust  of  your  feet.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more 
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tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  than  for  that  city. 
St.  Matt.  X.       Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolve« :  be 
26^39  y®  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves.     But  be- 

ware of  men :  for  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  the  councils,  and 
they  will  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues;  and  ye  shall  be  brought 
before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  against 
them  and  the  Gentiles.  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no 
thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak  ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in 
that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak, 
but  the  Spii'it  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you.  And  the 
brother  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the 
child :  and  the  children  shall  rise  up  against  their  parents,  and 
cause  them  to  be  put  to  death.  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all 
men  for  my  name's  sake :  but  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall 
be  saved;  But  when  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into 
another :  for  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over 
the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come.  The  disciple 
is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  seiTant  above  his  lord.  Fear 
them  not,  therefore  :  for  there  is  nothing  covered,  that  shall  not 
be  revealed ;  and  bid,  that  shall  not  be  known.  What  I  tell 
you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light :  and  what  ye  hear  in  the 
ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops.  A  od  fear  not  them  which 
kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear 
him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell.  Are 
not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  one  of  them  shall  not 
fall  on  the  ground  vidthout  your  Father.  But  the  very  hairs  of 
your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  ye  not  therefore,  ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess 
me  before  men,  him  will  1  confess  also  before  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.  But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth :  I  come  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and 
the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law.  And  a  man's 
foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.  He  that  loveth  father 
or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me :  and  he  that 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And 
he  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  foUoweth  after  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me.  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it :  and  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it. 
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He  that  receiyeth  you  receiveth  me,  and  he  that  receiveth  me  St.  Matt,  x 
receiveth  him  that  sent  me.  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  ^^ 
the  name  of  a  prophet,  shall  receive  a  prophet^s  reward ;  and  he 
that  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man 
shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward.  And  whosoever  shall 
give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall 
in  no  wise  lose  his  reward. 

He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me;  and  he  that  gathereth  »"•  80-37. 
not  with  me  scattereth  abroad.  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you, 
all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men : 
but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven 
unto  men.  And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of 
man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him  :  but  whosoever  speaketh  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this 
world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.  Either  make  the  tree 
good,  and  his  fruit  good ;  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,  and 
his  fruit  corrupt :  for  the  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit.  O  gene- 
ration  of  vipers,  how  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things  ? 
for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  A 
good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart  bnngeth  forth 
good  things  :  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  bringeth 
forth  evil  things.  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of 
judgment.  For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  condemned. 

For  this  people^s  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  »ii.  15-19. 
of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed ;  lest  at  any  time 
they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted, 
and  I  should  heal  them.  But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they 
see  :  and  your  ears,  for  they  hear.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you. 
That  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have  desired  to  see 
those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  t?iem ;  and  to  hear 
ttiose  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them. 

Hear  ye  therefore  the  parable  of  the  sower.  When  any  one 
heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  and  understandeth  it  not ; 
then  Cometh  the  wicked  one,  and  catcheth  away  that  which  was 
sown  in  his  heart.  This  is  he  which  received  seed  by  the  way 
side. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  went  through  the  corn-fields  on  The  Go«p« 
the  sabbath-day ;  and  his  disciples  began,  as  they  went,  to  pluck  *«cording 
the  cars  of  corn.     And  the  Pharisees  said  unto  him.  Behold,  ii.  28 
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St.  Marku.    why  do  they  on  the  sabbath-day  that  which  is  not  lawful  ?   And 
^^'^®*  he  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  never  read  what  David  did,  when 

he  had  need,  and  was  an  hungered,  he,  and  they  that  were  with 
him  ?  How  he  went  into  the  House  of  God  in  the  days  of 
Abiathar  the  high  priest,  and  did  cat  the  shew-bread,  which  is 
not  lawful  to  eat  but  for  the  priests,  and  gave  also  to  them 
which  were  with  him  ?  And  he  said  unto  them.  The  sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath :  Therefore 
the  Son  of  man  is  LORD  also  of  the  sabbath. 

And  he  entered  again  into  the  synagogue ;  and  there  waa  a 
man  there  which  had  a  withered  liand.  And  they  watched  him, 
whether  he  would  heal  him  on  tlic  Sabbath-day,  that  they  might 
accuse  him.  And  he  saith  unto  the  man  which  had  the  withered 
hand,  Stand  forth.  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Is  it  lawful  to  do 
good  on  the  sabbath-days,  or  to  do  evil  ?  to  save  life  or  to  kill  ? 
But  they  held  their  peace.  And  when  he  had  looked  round 
about  on  them  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,  he  saith  unto  the  man,  Stretch  forth  thine  hand. 
And  he  stretched  ii  out :  and  his  hand  was  restored  whole  as  the 
other.  And  the  Pharisees  went  forth,  and  straightway  took 
counsel  with  the  Hcrodians  against  him,  how  they  might  destroy 
him.  But  Jesus  withdrew  himself  with  his  disciples  to  the  sea: 
and  a  great  multitude  from  Galilee  followed  him,  and  from  Judea, 
and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Idumea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan  J 
and  they  about  Tyre  and  Sidon,  a  great  multitude,  when  they 
had  heard  wliat  great  things  he  did,  came  unto  him.  And 
he  spake  to  his  disciples,  that  a  small  ship  should  wait  on  him 
because  of  the  multitude,  lest  they  should  throng  him.  For  he 
had  healed  many  ;  insomuch  that  they  pressed  upon  him  for  to 
touch  him,  as  many  as  had  plagues.  And  unclean  spirits,  when 
they  saw  him,  fell  down  liclbre  him,  and  cried,  saying,  Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God.  And  he  straitly  charged  them  that  they 
should  not  make  him  known. 

And  he  gocth  up  into  a  mountain,  and  callcth  iirifo  him  whom 
he  would  :  and  they  came  unto  him.  And  he  ordained  twelve, 
that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  tliat  he  might  send  him  forth 
to  preach, 
riii.  3  -36.  And  wlicu  he  had  called  the  people  unto  fyhn,  with  his  disciples 
also,  he  said  unto  them,  whosoever  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.  For  whoso- 
ever will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life 
for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it.  Tor  what 
shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
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his  ovm  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? 
Whosoever  therefore  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words  in  st.  Mark 
this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation;  of  him  also  shall  the  Son  ^^-  ^8. 
of  man  be  ashamed^  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father 
with  the  holy  angels. 

All  things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father :  and  no  man  The  Goapci 
knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  but  the  Father;  and  who  the  Father  f^r*j?«, 

.  '  '  to  St.  Luko 

IS,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him,  x.  22-87. 

And  he  turned  him  unto  his  disciples,  and  said  privately. 
Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  that  ye  see  :  For  I  tell 
you,  that  many  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  see  those 
things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them ;  and  to  hear  those 
things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them, 

KrxA,  behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up,  and  tempted  him,  A  lawyer 
sajring.  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  He  said  ^^^ 
unto  him,  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  how  readest  thou  ?  And  Master. 
he  answering  said.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  And  he  said 
tmto  him.  Thou  hast  answered  right :  this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live. 
But  he,  willing  to  justify  himself,  said  unto  Jesus,  And  who  is 
my  neighbour  ?  And  Jesus  answering  said,  A  certain  man  went 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves,  which 
stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him,  and  departed,  pn^^^and 
leaving  him  half  dead.  And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  aLevito. 
certain  priest  that  way :  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on 
the  other  side.  And  likewise  a  Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place, 
came  and  looked  on  him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  But 
a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he  was :  and 
when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  him,  and  went  to  Aim, 
and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him 
on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of 
him.  And  on  the  morrow  when  he  departed,  he  took  out  two- 
pence, and  gave  them  to  the  host,  and  said  imto  him,  Take  care 
of  him ;  and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when  I  come  again, 
I  will  repay  thee.  Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was 
neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among  thieves  ?  And  he  said,  He 
that  shewed  mercy  on  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him.  Go  and 
do  thou  likewise. 

He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  hateth  his  St.  John 
life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  imto  life  eternal.     If  any  man      *   ^'  ^^' 
serve  me,  let  him  follow  me ;  and  where  I  am,  there  shall  also 
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my  servant  be :    if  any  man  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father 
honour. 

AVhen  mine  enemies  arc  turned  back,  they  shall  fall  and 
perish  at  thy  presence.  For  thou  hast  maintained  my  right  and 
my  cause;  thou  satest  in  the  throne  judging  right. 

For  thou  wilt  save  the  afflicted  people ;  but  wilt  bring  down 
high  looks.  For  thou  wilt  light  my  candle :  the  Lord  my  God 
will  enlighten  my  darkness.  For  by  thee  I  have  run  through  a 
troop ;  and  by  my  God  have  I  leaped  over  a  wall.  It  is  God 
that  girdeth  me  with  strength,  and  maketh  my  way  perfect. 

They  gaj)ed  upon  me  with  their  mouths,  as  a  ravening  and  a 
roaiing  lion.  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren :  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation  will  I  praise  thee.  Ye  that  fear 
the  LOUD,  praise  him ;  all  ye  the  seed  of  Jacob,  glorify  him ; 
and  fear  him,  all  ye  the  seed  of  Israel.  For  he  hath  not  de- 
spised nor  abhorred  the  affliction  of  the  afflicted ;  neither  hath 
he  hid  his  face  from  him ;  but  when  he  cried  unto  him,  he 
heard. 

He  that  hath  clean  h.ands,  and  a  pure  heart ;  who  hath  not 
lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully.  He  shaU 
receive  the  blessing  from  the  LORD,  and  righteousness  from  the 
God  of  his  salvation. 

The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment :  and  the  meek  will  he 
teach  his  way.  All  the  paths  of  the  LORD  are  mercy  and  truth 
imto  such  as  keep  his  covenant  and  his  testimonies.  Consider 
mine  enemies ;  for  they  are  many :  and  they  hate  me  with  cruel 
hatred.  Let  integrity  and  uprightness  preserve  me ;  for  I  wait 
on  thee. 

I  have  not  sat  with  vain  persons,  neither  will  I  go  in  with 
dissemblers.  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners,  nor  my  life  with 
bloody  men  :  In  whose  hands  is  mischief,  and  their  right  hand 
is  full  of  bribes. 

When  the  wicked,  even  mine  enemies  and  my  foes,  came  upon 
me  to  eat  up  my  llesh,  they  stumbled  and  fell.  Though  an  host 
should  encamp  against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear:  though  war 
should  rise  against  me,  in  this  will  I  ])e  confident.  Deliver  me 
not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine  enemies :  for  false  witnesses  are 
risen  up  against  me,  and  such  as  breathe  out  cruelty. 

Draw  me  not  away  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  workers  of 
iniquity,  which  speak  peace  to  their  neighbours,  but  mischief  if 
in  their  hearts.  Give  them  according  to  their  deeds,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  wickedness  of  their  endeavours  :  give  them  after  the 
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work  of  their  hands ;  render  to  them  their  desert.  Because 
they  regard  not  the  works  of  the  Lord,  nor  the  operation  of  his 
hands,  he  shall  destroy  them,  and  not  build  them  up. 

I  have  hated  them  that  regard  lying  vanities  :  but  I  trust  in  Psalm  xxxi. 
the  LORD,  For  I  have  heard  the  slander  of  many :  fear  was  ' 
on  every  side;  while  they  took  counsel  together  against  me, 
they  devised  to  take  away  my  life.  But  I  trusted  in  thee,  O 
LORD  :  I  said,  Thou  art  my  God.  My  times  are  in  thy  hand : 
deliver  me  from  the  hand  of  mine  enemies,  and  from  them 
that  persecute  uie.  Let  the  lying  lips  be  put  to  silence ;  which 
speak  grievous  things  proudly  and  contemptuously  against  the 
righteous. 

Many  sorrows  shall  be  to  the  wicked  :  but  he  that  trusteth  in  xxxii.  lo. 
the  LORD,  mercy  shall  compass  him  about. 

For  the  word  of  the  LORD  is  right ;  and  all  his  works  are  xxxUi.  4. 
done  in  truth. 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  LORD ;  and  the  people  xxxm.  12. 
whom  he  hath  chosen  for  his  own  inheritance. 

This  poor  man  cried,  and  the  LORD  heard  him,  and  saved  xxxiv.6,13, 
him  out  of  all  his  troubles.  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  *'  '  ^^' 
lips  from  speaking  guile.  Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good ;  seek 
peace,  and  pursue  it.  The  face  of  the  LORD  is  against  them 
that  do  evil,  to  cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth. 
Evil  shall  slay  the  wicked :  and  they  that  hate  the  righteous 
shall  be  desolate. 

PLEAD  my  cause,  O  LORD,  with  them  that  strive  with  me :  xxxv.  110. 
fight  against  them  that  fight  against  me.  Take  hold  of  shield 
and  buckler,  and  stand  up  for  mine  help.  Draw  out  also  the 
spear^  and  stop  the  way  against  them  that  persecute  me :  say 
unto  my  soul,  I  am  thy  salvation.  Let  them  be  confounded  and 
put  to  shame  that  seek  after  my  soul :  let  them  be  turned  back 
and  brought  to  confusion  that  devise  my  hurt.  Let  them  be  as 
chaff  before  the  wind :  and  let  the  angel  of  the  LORD  chase 
them.  Let  their  way  be  dark  and  slippery :  and  let  the  angel 
of  the  LORD  persecute  them.  For  vidthout  cause  they  have  hid 
for  me  their  net  in  a  pit,  which  without  cause  they  have  digged 
for  my  soul.  Let  destruction  come  upon  liim  at  unawares ;  and 
let  his  net  that  he  hath  hid  catch  himself:  into  that  very  destruc- 
tion let  him  fall.  And  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  the  LORD  :  it 
shall  rejoice  in  his  salvation.  All  my  bones  shall  say,  LORD, 
who  is  like  unto  thee,  which  deliverest  the  poor  from  him  that 
ia  too  strong  for  him,  yea,  the  poor  and  the  needy  from  him  that 
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XXXV 11-28    ^1^^'^^^  '"°^  '•     ^^"^^  witnesses  did  rise  up ;  they  laid  to  my 
charge  things  that  I  knew  not.     They  rewarded  me  evil  for 
good  to  the  spoiling  of  my  soul.     But  as  for  me,  when  they 
were  sick,  my  clothing  was  sackcloth  :    I  humbled   my  soul 
with  fasting ,  and  my  prayer  returned  into  mine  own  bosom. 
I    behaved    myself    as    though    he    hdd    been   my  friend   or 
brother :  I  bowed  down  heavily,  as  one  that  moumeth  for  kia 
mother.     But  in  mine  adversity  they  rejoiced,  and   gathered 
themselves   together ;   yea,    the    abjeets    gathered   themselves 
together  against  me,  and  I  knew  it  not ;  they  did  tear  «w,  and 
ceased  not :  With  hypocritical  mockers  in  feasts,  they  gnashed 
upon  me  with  their  teeth.     LORD,  how  long  wilt  thou  look  on  ? 
rescue  my  soul  from  their  destructions,  my  darling  from  the 
lions.     I  will  give  thee  thanks  in  the  great  congregation :  I  will 
praise  thee  among  much  people.     Let  not  them  that  are  mine 
enemies  wrongfully  rejoice  over  me  :  neither  let  them  wink  with 
the  eye  that  hate  me  without  a  cause.     For  they  speak  not 
peace :  but  they  devise  deceitful  matters  against  them  thai  are 
quiet  in  the  land.     Yea,  they  opened  their  mouth  wide  against 
me,  and  said.  Aha,  aha,  our  eye  hath  seen  it.     This  thou  hast 
seen,  O  LOUD :  keep  not  silence :  O  LORD,  be  not  far  from 
me.     Stir  up  thyself,  and  awake  to  my  judgment,  even  unto  my 
cause,  my  God  and  my  LORD.     Judge  me,  O  LORD  my  God, 
according  to  thy  righteousness ;  and  let  them  not  rejoice  over 
me.     Let  them  not  say  in  their  hearts,  Ah,  so  would  we  have 
it :  let  them  not  say.  We  have  swallowed  him  up.     Let  them  be 
ashamed  and  brought  to  confusion  together  that  rejoice  at  mine 
hurt :  let  them  be  clothed  with  shame  and  dishonour  that  mag- 
nify themselves  against  me.     Let  them  shout  for  joy,  and  be  glad^ 
that  favour  my  righteous  cause :  yea,  let  them  say  continually. 
Let  the  LORD  be  magnified,  which  hath  pleasure  in  the  pros- 
perity  of  his   servant.      And   my  tongue  shall  speak  of  thy 
righteousness  and  of  thy  praise  all  the  day  long, 
xxxvi.  15         "^'^^  transgression  of  the  wicked  saith  within  my  heart,  thai 
ii»  1'-'.         there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes.     For   he   flattereth 
himself  in  his  own  eyes,  until   his  iniquity  be  found  to  be 
hateful.     The  words  of  his  mouth  are  iniquity  and  deceit :   he 
hath  left  off  to  be  wise,  and  to  do  good.     He  deviseth  mischief 
upon  his  bed ;  he  setteth  himself  in  a  way  that  is  not  good ;   he 
abhorreth  not  evil.     Thy  mercy,  O  LORD,  is  in  the  heavens; 
and  thy  faithfulness  reacheth  unto  the  clouds.     Let  not  the  foot 
of  pride  come  against  me,  and  let  not  the  hand  of  the  wicked 
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remove  me.    There  are  the  workers  of  iniquity  £Edlen  :  they  are 
cast  down,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  rise. 

Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers,  neither  be  thou  envious  Psalm 
against  the  workers  of  iniquity.  For  they  shall  soon  be  cut  *^^"' 
down  like  the  grass,  and  wither  as  the  green  herb.  Trust  in 
the  LORD,  and  do  good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.  Delight  thyself  also  in  the  LORD ; 
and  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart.  Commit  thy 
way  unto  the  LORD ;  trust  also  in  him;  and  he  shall  bring  it  to 
pass.  And  he  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light, 
and  thy  judgment  as  the  noon-day.  Rest  in  the  LORD,  and  wait 
patiently  for  him :  fret  not  thyself  because  of  him  who  prospereth 
in  his  way,  because  of  the  man  who  bringeth  wicked  devices  to 
pass.  Cease  from  anger,  and  forsake  wrath  :  fret  not  thyself  in 
anywise  to  do  evil.  For  evil-doers  shall  be  cut  oflf :  but  those 
that  wait  upon  the  LORD,  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  For 
yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  shall  not  be :  yea,  thou  shalt 
diligently  consider  his  place,  and  it  shall  not  be.  But  the  meek 
shall  inherit  the  earth;  and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the 
abundance  of  peace.  The  wicked  plotteth  against  the  just,  and 
gnasheth  upon  him  with  his  teeth.  The  LORD  shall  laugh  at 
him :  for  he  seeth  that  his  day  is  coming.  The  wicked  have 
drawn  out  the  sword,  and  have  bent  their  bow,  to  cast  down 
the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  slay  such  as  be  of  upright  conver- 
sation. The  sword  shall  enter  into  their  own  heart,  and  their 
bows  shall  be  broken.  A  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath  is 
better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked.  For  the  arms  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  broken:  but  the  LORD  upholdeth  the  righteous. 
The  LORD  knoweth  the  days  of  the  upright :  and  their  inherit- 
ance shall  be  for  ever.  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  in  the  evil 
time :  and  in  the  days  of  famine  they  shall  be  satisfied.  But 
the  wicked  shall  perish,  and  the  enemies  of  the  LORD  shall  be 
as  the  fat  of  lambs  :  they  shall  consume ;  into  smoke  shall  they 
consume  away.  The  wicked  borroweth,  and  payeth  not  again : 
but  the  righteous  sheweth  mercy,  and  giveth.  For  such  as  be 
blessed  of  him  shall  inherit  the  earth;  and  they  that  be  cursed 
of  him  shall  be  cut  off.  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by 
the  LORD  :  and  he  delighteth  in  his  way.  Though  he  fall,  he 
shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down :  for  the  LORD  upholdeth  him 
with  his  hand.  Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good ;  and  dwell  for 
evermore.  For  the  LORD  loveth  judgment,  and  forsaketh  not 
his  saints  ;    The  mouth  of  the  righteous  speaketh  wisdom,  and 
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his  tongue  talketh  of  judgment.     The  law  of  his  God  t«  in  his 
:io.40.  heart ;  none  of  his  steps  shall  slide.     The  wicked  watcheth  the 

righteous,  and  secketh  to  slay  him.  The  LORD  will  not  leave 
him  in  his  hand,  nor  condemn  him  when  he  is  judged.  I  have 
seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading  himself  like  a 
green  bay  tree.  Yet  he  passed  away,  and,  lo,  he  was  not :  yea, 
I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found.  Mark  the  perfect 
man^  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace. 
But  the  ti'ansgi'cssors  shall  be  destroyed  together :  the  end  of 
the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off.  But  the  salvation  of  the  righteouft 
Us  the  LORD  :  he  is  their  strength  in  the  time  of  trouble.  And 
the  LORD  shall  help  them,  and  deliver  them  :  he  shall  deliver 
them  from  the  wicked,  and  save  them,  because  they  trust  in 
him. 
xi.  4,  (5, 10.  Blessed  /,v  that  man  that  maketh  the  LORD  his  trust,  and 
lespecteth  not  the  proud,  nor  such  as  turn  aside  to  lies.  Sacrifice 
and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire ;  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened : 
burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  hast  thou  not  required.  I  have 
not  hid  thy  righteousness  within  my  heart ;  I  have  declared  thy 
faithfulness  and  thy  salvation  :  I  have  not  concealed  thy  loving- 
kindness  and  thy  truth  from  the  great  congregation. 
xii.  1,  6,  7.  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor  :  the  LORD  will 
deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble.  Mine  en(?mies  speak  evil  of  me, 
when  shall  he  die,  and  his  name  perish?  All  that  hate  me 
whisper  together  against  me :  against  me  do  they  devise  my 
hurt.  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  I  trusted, 
which  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me. 
By  this,  I  know  that  thou  favourest  mc,  because  mine  enemy 
doth  not  triumph  over  me. 
xiiv.  1,  2,  Wc  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God,  our  fathers  have  told 

20,  Lm.'  '  ^^^>  luhat  work  thou  didst  in  their  days,  in  the  times  of  old. 
How  thou  didst  drive  out  the  heathen  with  thy  hand,  and 
routcdst  tliem  ;  how  thou  didst  afflict  the  people,  and  cast  them 
out.  Through  thee  will  we  push  down  our  enemies :  through 
thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under  that  rise  up  against  us. 
But  thou  hast  saved  us  from  our  enemies,  and  hast  put  them  to 
shame  that  hated  us.  In  God  we  boast  all  the  day  long,  and 
praise  thy  name  forever.  Selah.  Thou  makest  us  a  reproach 
to  our  neighbours,  a  scorn  and  a  derision  to  them  that  are  round 
about  us.  If  we  have  forgotten  the  name  of  our  God,  or 
stretched  out  our  hands  to  a  strange  God  ;  shall  not  God  search 
this  out  ?  for  he  knoweth  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 
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God  is  our  refuge  and  strength^  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.  ^^^^  xi^i. 
Therefore  wiD  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea; 
Though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  though  the 
mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof.  Selah.  There  is  a 
river,  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  most  High.  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  her ;  she  shall  not  be  moved :  God  shall  help  her,  and 
that  right  early.  The  heathen  raged,  the  kingdoms  were  moved : 
he  uttered  his  voice,  the  earth  melted.  The  LORD  of  hosts  is 
with  us;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.  Selah.  Come, 
behold  the  works  of  the  LORD,  what  desolations  he  hath  made 
in  the  earth.  He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the 
earth ;  he  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder ; 
he  bumeth  the  chariot  in  the  fire.  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God  :  I  will  be  exalted  among  the  heathen,  I  will  be  exalted  in 
the  earth.  The  LORD  of  hosts  is  with  us ;  the  God  of  Jacob  is 
our  refuge.     Selah. 

For  the  LORD  most  High  is  terrible  -,   he  is  2l  great  King  ^i^ii-  2,  8. 
over  all  the  earth.     He  shall  subdue  the  people  under  us,  and 
the  nations  under  our  feet. 

God  is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge.  For,  lo,  the  kings  ^dviii.  8-6, 
were  assembled,  they  passed  by  together.  They  saw  it,  and  so 
they  marvelled ;  they  were  troubled,  and  hasted  away.  Fear 
took  hold  upon  them  there,  and  pain,  as  of  a  woman  in  travail. 
For  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever  :  he  will  be  our  guide 
even  unto  death. 

Hear  this,  all  ye  people ;  give  ear,  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  *^^-  ^■*» 
world :  Both  low  and  high,  rich  and  poor,  together.  My  mouth 
shall  speak  of  wisdom ;  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  shall  be 
of  understanding.  I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a  parable  :  They 
that  trust  in  their  wealth,  and  boast  themselves  in  the  multitude 
of  their  riches ;  None  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his 
brother,  nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him :  (For  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  soul  is  precious,  and  it  ceaseth  for  ever :)  That  he 
should  still  live  for  ever,  and  not  see  corruption.  For  he  seeth 
that  wise  men  die,  likewise  the  fool  and  the  brutish  person 
perish,  and  leave  their  wealth  to  others.  Their  inward  thought 
M,  that  their  houses  shall  continue  for  ever,  and  their  dwelling- 
places  to  all  generations ;  they  call  their  lands  after  their  own 
names.  Nevertheless  man  being  in  honour  abideth  not :  he  is 
like  the  beasts  that  perish.     This  their  way  is  their  folly  :  yet 
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Psiiim  xiix.    their  posterity  approve  their  sayings.  Selah.     Like  sheep  they 

1^-0-  are  laid  in  the  grave;  death  shall  feed  on  them;  ancl  the  upright 

shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning;  and  their  beauty 
shall  consume  in  the  grave  from  their  dwelling.  But  God  will 
redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave :  for  he  shall  re- 
ceive me.  Sclah.  Be  not  thou  afraid  when  one  is  made  rich, 
when  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased ;  For  when  he  dieth 
he  shall  carry  nothing  away  :  his  glory  shall  not  descend  after 
him.  Though  while  he  lived  he  blessed  his  soul :  and  men  will 
praise  thee,  when  thou  doest  well  to  thyself.  He  shall  go  to 
the  generation  of  his  fathers ;  they  shall  never  see  light.  Man 
that  is  in  honour  and  understandeth  not,  is  like  the  beasts  that 
perish. 

1. 8-6, 14-28.  Our  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence :  a  fire  shall 
devour  before  him,  and  it  shall  be  very  tempestuous  round 
about  him.  lie  shall  call  to  the  heavens  from  above,  and  to  the 
earth,  that  he  may  judge  his  people.  Gather  my  saints  together 
unto  me;  those  that  have  made  a  covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice. 
And  the  heavens  shall  declare  his  righteousness :  for  God  is 
judge  himself.  Selah.  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving;  and  pay 
thy  vows  unto  the  most  High  :  And  call  upon  me  in  the  day 
of  trouble  :  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.  But 
unto  the  wicked  God  saith.  What  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  my 
statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldest  take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth? 
Seeing  thou  hatcst  instruction,  and  castest  my  words  behind 
thee.  When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst  with 
him,  and  hast  been  partaker  with  adulterers.  Thou  givest  thy 
mouth  to  evil,  and  thy  tongue  frameth  deceit.  Thou  sittest 
and  speakest  against  thy  brother;  thou  slanderest  thine  own 
mother's  son.  These  thhif/s  hast  thou  done,  and  1  kept  silence; 
thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself: 
but  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set  them  in  order  before  thine  eyes, 
Now  consider  this,  ye  that  forget  God,  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces, 
and  there  be  none  to  deliver.  Whoso  off'ereth  praise  glorifieth 
me  :  and  to  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright  will  I 
shew  the  salvation  of  God. 

li.  17.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  a  broken  and  a 

contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise. 

lii.  13.  Why  boastest  thou  thyself  in  mischief,  O  mighty  man  ?  the 

goodness  of  God  endureth  continually.  Thy  tongue  deviseth 
mischiefs  ;  like  a  sharp  razor,  working  deceitfully.  Thou  lovest 
evil  more  than  good ;  and  lying  rather  than  to  speak  righteous- 
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ness.  Selah.  Thou  lovest  all  devouring  words,  O  thou  deceitful  ^^^  ^^ 
tongue.  God  shall  likewise  destroy  thee  for  ever,  he  shall  take 
thee  away,  and  pluck  thee  out  of  thy  dwelling-place,  and  root 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  the  living.  Selah.  The  righteous  also 
shall  see,  and  fear,  and  shall  laugh  at  him :  Lo  this  is  the  man 
that  made  not  God  his  strength ;  but  trusted  in  the  abundance 
of  his  riches,  and  strengthened  himself  in  his  wickedness. 

The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.  Corrupt  are  ^^  !-*• 
they,  and  have  done  abominable  iniquity :  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good.  God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children 
of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  that  did 
seek  God.  Every  one  of  them  is  gone  back :  they  are  altogether 
become  filthy;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 
Have  the  workers  of  iniquity  no  knowledge  ?  who  eat  up  my 
people  as  they  eat  bread  :  they  have  not  called  upon  God. 

Save  me,  O  God,  by  thy  name,  and  judge  me  by  thy  strength.  ^^-  ^''^' 
Hear  my  prayer,  O  God ;  give  ear  to  the  words  of  my  mouth. 
For  strangers  are  risen  up  against  me,  and  oppressors  seek  after 
my  soul :  they  have  not  set  Grod  before  them.  Selah.  Behold, 
God  is  mine  helper  :  the  LORD  is  with  them  that  uphold  my 
soul.  He  shall  reward  evil  unto  mine  enemies :  cut  them  oflF  in 
thy  truth.  I  will  freely  sacrifice  unto  thee :  I  will  praise  thy 
name,  O  LORD ;  for  it  is  good.  For  he  hath  delivered  me  out 
of  all  trouble :  and  mine  eye  hath  seen  his  desire  upon  mine 
enemies. 

Evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon,  will  I  pray,  and  cry  aloud :  !▼.  ir,  23. 
and  he  shall  hear  my  voice.    But  thou,  O  God,  shalt  bring  them 
down  into  the  pit  of  destruction :  bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall 
not  live  out  half  their  days. 

Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent :  they  are  like  the  i^"-  *.  io# 
deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear;  The  righteous  shall  rejoice 
when  he  seeth  the  vengeance :  he  shall  wash  his  feet  in  the  blood 
of  the  wicked.     So  that  a  man  shall  say,  Verily  tliere  is  a  reward 
for  the  righteous :  verily  he  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth. 

Slay  them  not,  lest  my  people  forget :  scatter  them  by  thy 
power;  and  bring  them  down,  O  LORD  our  shield.  For  the  sin  ^^  ^^' 
of  their  mouth  and  the  words  of  their  lips  let  them  even  be  taken 
in  their  pride:  and  for  cursing  and  lying  which  they  speak. 
Consume  them  in  wrath,  consume  them  that  they  may  not  be  : 
and  let  them  know  that  God  ruleth  in  Jacob  unto  the  ends  of 
the  earth.     Selah. 

Thou  hast  made  the  earth  to  tremble ;  thou  hast  broken  it :  ix.  2. 
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Psalm  ix.  heal  the  breaches  thereof;  for  it  shaketh.  Thou  haat  shewed 
3,4, 10-12.  |.}jy  people  hard  things :  thou  hast  made  us  to  drink  the  wine 
of  astonishment.  Thou  liast  given  a  banner  to  them  that  feared 
thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed  because  of  the  truth.  Selah. 
fVilt  not  thou,  O  God,  which  hadst  cast  us  oflF?  and  //wm,  O  God, 
whick  didst  not  go  out  with  our  armies  ?  Give  us  help  from 
trouble  :  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man.  Through  God  we  shall  do 
valiantly :  for  he  it  is  that  shall  tread  down  our  enemies, 
ixi.  1-3.  Hear  my  cry,  O  God;  attend  unto  my  prayer.     From  the 

end  of  the  earth  will  I  cry  unto  thee,  when  my  heart  is  over- 
whelmed :  lead  me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I.     For  thou 
liast  been  a  shelter  for  me  and  a  strong  tower  from  the  enemy. 
ladi.  312.  How  long  will  yc  imagine  mischief  against  a  man  ?     Ye  shall 

be  slain  all  of  you :  as  a  bowing  wall  shcdl  ye  de,  and  as  a  tot- 
tering fence.  They  only  consult  to  cast  him  down  from  his 
excellency ;  they  delight  in  lies :  they  bless  with  their  mouth, 
but  they  curse  inwardly.  Selah.  My.  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon 
God ;  for  my  expectation  is  from  him.  He  only  is  my  rock  and 
my  salvation :  lie  is  my  defence ;  I  shall  not  be  moved.  In  God 
is  my  salvation  and  my  glory  :  the  rock  of  my  strength,  and  my 
refuge,  is  in  God.  Trust  in  him  at  all  times;  ye  people,  pour 
out  your  heart  before  him:  God  is  a  refuge  for  us.  Selah. 
Men  of  high  Surcly  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity,  and  men  of  high  degree 
^e^o  are    ^^.^  ^  jj^ .  ^^  ^^  j^^j  j  j^^  ^^^  balance,  they  are  altogether  lighter 

than  vanity.  Trust  not  in  oppression,  and  become  not  vain  in 
robbery  :  if  riches  increase,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them.  God 
hath  spoken  once ;  twice  have  I  heard  this ;  that  power  helongeth 
unto  God.  Also  unto  thee,  O  LORD,  helongeth  mercy :  for 
thou  renderest  to  every  man  according  to  his  work, 
ixiv.  i-u.  Hear  my  voice,  O  God,  in  my  prayer  :   preserve  my  life  from 

fear  of  the  enemy.  Hide  me  from  the  secret  counsel  of  the 
wicked ;  from  the  insurrection  of  the  workers  of  iniquity  :  Who 
whet  their  tongue  like  a  sword,  and  bend  their  bows  to  shoot 
their  arrows,  even  bitter  words  :  That  they  may  shoot  in  secret 
at  the  perfect :  suddenly  do  they  shoot  at  him,  and  fear  not. 
They  encourage  themselves  in  an  evil  matter :  they  commune 
of  laying  snares  privily ;  they  say,  Who  shall  see  them  ?  They 
search  out  iniquities ;  they  accomplish  a  diligent  search  :  both 
the  inward  thought  of  every  one  of  thein,  and  the  heart  is  deep. 
But  God  shall  shoot  at  them  with  an  arrow ;  suddenly  shall  they 
be  wounded.  So  they  shall  make  their  own  tongue  to  fall  upon 
themselves :   all  that  see  them  shall  flee  away.     And  all  men 
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shall  fear,  and  shall  declare  the  work  of  God ;   for  they  shall  PmI™  ixir. 
wisely  consider  of  his  doing.    The  righteous  shall  be  glad  in  the 
LORD,  and  shall  trust  in  him ;   and  all  the  upright  in  heart 
shall  glory. 

Say  unto  God,  How  terrible  art  thou  in  thy  works  !  through  ^^^i- 
the  greatness  of  thy  power  shall  thine  enemies  submit  them- 
selves unto  thee.  All  the  earth  shall  worship  thee,  and  shall 
sing  unto  thee;  they  shall  sing  to  thy  name.  Selah.  Come 
and  see  the  works  of  God :  he  is  terrible  in  his  doing  towards 
the  children  of  men.  He  turned  the  sea  into  dry  land :  they 
went  through  the  flood  on  foot :  there  did  we  rejoice  in  him. 
He  ruleth  by  his  power  for  ever ;  his  eyes  behold  the  nations  : 
let  not  the  rebellious  exalt  themselves.  Selah.  O  bless  our 
God,  ye  people,  and  make  the  voice  of  his  praise  to  be  heard : 
which  holdeth  our  soul  in  life,  and  suflereth  not  our  feet  to  be 
moved.  For  thou,  O  God,  hast  proved  us  :  thou  hast  tried  us, 
as  silver  is  tried.  Thou  broughtest  us  into  the  net;  thou 
laidest  aflfliction  upon  our  loins.  Thou  hast  caused  men  to  ride 
over  our  heads ;  we  went  through  fire  and  through  water  :  but 
thou  broughtest  us  out  into  a  wealthy  place.  Come  and  hear, 
all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  declare  what  he  hath  done  for 
my  soul.  I  cried  unto  him  with  my  mouth,  and  he  was  extolled 
with  my  tongue.  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  LORD 
will  not  hear  me:  But  verily  God  hath  heard  me;  he  hath 
attended  to  the  voice  of  my  prayer.  Blessed  be  God,  which 
hath  not  turned  away  my  prayer,  nor  his  mercy  from  me. 

Let  God  arise,  let  his  enemies  be  scattered :  let  them  also  ixviii.  i,  2, 
that  hate  him  flee  before  him.  As  smoke  is  driven  away,  so  o'o^o'r^^' 
drive  them  away :  as  wax  melteth  before  the  fire,  so  let  the 
wicked  perish  at  the  presence  of  God.  A  father  of  the  father- 
less, and  a  judge  of  the  widows,  is  God  in  his  holy  habitation. 
The  LORD  gave  the  word :  great  was  the  company  of  those 
that  published  it.  But  God  shall  wound  the  head  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  hairy  scalp  of  such  an  one  as  goeth  on  still  in  his  tres- 
passes. That  thy  foot  may  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  thine 
enemies,  and  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  in  the  same.  O  God,  thou 
art  terrible  out  of  thy  holy  places :  the  God  of  Israel  is  he  that 
giveth  strength  and  power  unto  his  people.     Blessed  be  God. 

Let  their  table  become  a  snare  before  them :  and  thai  which  uix.  22-24. 
should  have  been  for  their  welfare,  let  it  become  a  trap.     Let 
their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  see  not ;  and  make  their  loins 
continually  to  shake.     Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  them. 
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PKaimbdx.  aud  let  thy  wrathful  anger  take  hold  of  tliem.  Let  their  habi- 
tation be  desolate;  and  let  none  dwell  in  their  tents.  For  they 
persecute  him  wliom  thou  hast  smitten ;  and  they  talk  to  the 
grief  of  those  whom  thou  hast  wounded.  Add  iniquity  unto 
their  iniquity :  and  let  them  not  eome  into  thy  righteousness. 
Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be 
written  with  the  righteous. 

ixxi.  4, 5,  Deliver  me,  O  my  God,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  out  of 

1*7^20^^'  ^^^  band  of  the  unrighteous  and  cruel  man.  For  thou  art  my 
hope,  O  LORD  GOD  :  thou  art  my  trust  from  my  youth.  I  am 
as  a  wonder  unto  many ;  but  thou  art  my  strong  refuge.  For 
mine  enemies  speak  against  me ;  and  they  that  lay  wait  for  my 
soul  take  counsel  together,  saying,  God  hath  forsaken  him ;  for 
there  is  none  to  deliver  him,  O  God,  thou  hast  taught  me  from 
my  youth :  and  hitherto  have  I  declared  thy  wondrous  works. 
Thou,  which  hast  shewed  me  great  and  sore  troubles,  shalt  quicken 
me  again,  and  shalt  bring  me  up  again  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth. 

ixjiii  4,  He  shall  judge   the  poor  of  the  people,   he  shall  save  the 

nj''  '  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor. 
Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him :  all  nations  shall  serve 
him  :  For  he  shall  deliver  the  needy  when  he  crieth ;  the  poor 
also,  and  him  that  hath  no  helper.  lie  shall  spare  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  shall  save  the  souls  of  the  needy,  lie  shall  redeem 
their  soul  from  deceit  and  violence  :  and  precious  shall  their 
blood  be  in  his  sight.  Blessed  be  the  LORD  GOD,  the  God  of 
Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things.  And  blessed  be  his 
glorious  name  for  ever :  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with 
his  glory.     Amen,  and  Amen. 

ixxiii.  8, 12.  They  are  corrupt,  and  speak  wickedly  concerning  oppression  : 
they  speak  loftily.  Behold,  these  are  the  ungodly,  who  prosper 
in  the  world ;  they  increase  in  riches. 

ixxiv.  23.  Forget  not  the  voice  of  thine  enemies  :  the  tumult  of  those 

that  rise  up  against  thee  increaseth  continually. 

ixxvii  1,  2.  1  cried  unto  God  with  my  voice,  even  unto  God  with  my 
voice  ;  and  he  gave  ear  unto  me.  In  the  day  of  my  trouble  I 
sought  the  LORD. 

ixxxii.  lA.        God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty  ;  he  judgcth 

S'  among  the  gods.      How  long  will  he  judge  unjustly,  and  accept 

the  persons  of  the  wicked?  Selah.  Defend  the  poor  and 
fatherless  :  do  justice  to  the  afflicted  and  needy.  Deliver  the 
poor  and  needy :  rid  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked.    They 
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know  not,   neither  will   thejr  understand :  they   walk  on  in  Psalm 
darkness :  all  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are  out  of  course. 
Arise,  O   God,  judge   the   earth :    for  thou   shalt  inherit   all 
nations. 

Keep  not  thou  silence,  O  God :  hold  not  thy  peace,  and  be  not  ixxxiii.  15, 
still,  O  God.     For,  lo,  thine  enemies  make  a  tumult :  and  they 
that  hate  thee  have  lifted  up  the  head.     They  have  taken  crafty  Israel 
counsel  against  thy  people,  and  consulted  against  thy  hidden  Nation  by* 
ones.     They  have  said,  come,  and  let  us  cut  them  oflF  from  *^o  enemies 
being  a  nation ;  that  the  name  of  Israel  may  be  no  more  in  vine  King. 
remembrance.      For  they  have   consulted  together  with   one 
consent :  they  are  confederate  against  thee  :     Do  unto  them  as 
unto  the  Midianites ;  as  to  Sisera,  as  to  Jabin,  at  the  brook  of 
Kison  :     Which  perished  at  En-dor  :  they  became  as  dung  for 
the  earth.     Make  their  nobles  like  Oreb,  and  like  Zeeb  :  yea, 
all  their  princes  as  Zebah,  and  as  Zalmunna :  Who  said.  Let  us 
take  to  ourselves  the  houses  of  God  in  possession.     O  my  God, 
make  them  like  a  wheel ;  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind.     As 
the  fire  bumeth  a  wood,  and  as  the  flame  setteth  the  mountains 
on  fire ;  so  persecute  them  with  thy  tempest,  and  make  them 
afiraid  with  thy  storm.     Fill  their  faces  with  shame ;  that  they 
may  seek  thy  name,  O  Lord.     Let  them  be  confounded  and 
troubled  for  ever ;  yea,  let  them  be  put  to  shame,  and  perish. 
That  men  may  know  that  thou,  whose  name  alone  is  JEHOVAH, 
art  the  most  High  over  all  the  earth. 

O  LORD  God  of  hosts,  hear  my  prayer :  give  ear,  O  God  of  ixxxiv.8.i2. 
Jacob.  Selah.  Behold,  O  God  our  shield,  and  look  upon  the 
face  of  thine  anointed.  For  a  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than 
a  thousand.  I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my 
God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.  For  the  LORD 
God  is  a  sun  and  shield  :  the  LORD  will  give  grace  and  glory  : 
no  good  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly. 
O  LORD  of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  thee. 

Bow  down  thine  ear,  O  LORD,  hear  me  :  for  I  am  poor  and  ixxxvi.1.7. 
needy.  Preserve  my  soul ;  for  I  am  holy :  O  thou  my  God, 
save  thy  servant  that  trusteth  in  thee.  Be  merciful  unto  me,  O 
LORD :  for  I  cry  unto  thee  daily.  Rejoice  the  soul  of  thy 
servant :  for  unto  thee,  O  LORD,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul.  For  thou, 
LORD,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive ;  and  plenteous  in  mercy 
unto  all  them  that  call  upon  thee.  Give  ear,  O  LORD,  unto 
my  prayer ;  and  attend  to  the  voice  of  my  supplications.  In 
the  day  of  my  trouble  I  will   call  upon  thee :    for  thou  wilt 
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Psalm  answer  me.     Among  the  gods  thiere  is  none  like  unto  thee,  O 

IxXXVi.  8-10|  ,*-^-r»xx  ••!  1  JIM  1 

14-17.  LORD;  neither  are  there  any  works  hke  unto  thy  works.     All 

nations  whom  thou  hast  made  shall  come  and  worship  before 
thee,  O  LORD;  and  shalt  glorify  thy  name.  For  thou  art 
great,  and  doest  wondrous  things  :  thou  art  God  alone.  O  God, 
the  proud  are  risen  against  me,  and  the  assemblies  of  violent 
me7i  have  sought  after  my  soul ;  and  have  not  set  thee  before 
them.  But  thou,  0  LORD,  art  a  God  full  of  compassion,  and 
gracious,  long-suffering,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth.  O 
turn  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me ;  give  thy  strength  unto 
thy  servant,  and  save  the  son  of  thine  handmaid.  Shew  me  a 
token  for  good ;  that  they  which  hate  me  may  see  it,  and  be 
ashamed :  because  thou,  LORD,  hast  holpen  me,  and  comforted 
me. 

ixMix.«-28.  For  who  in  the  heaven  can  be  compared  unto  the  LORD  ? 
who  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty  can  be  likened  unto  the 
LORD?  God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly  of  the 
saints,  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  them  th-at  are  about 
him.  O  LORD  God  of  hosts,  who  is  a  strong  LORD  like  unto 
thee  ?  or  to  thy  faithfulness  round  about  thee  ?  Thou  rulest 
the  raging  of  the  sea:  when  the  waves  thereof  arise,  thou  stillest 
them.  Thou  hast  broken  Rahab  in  pieces,  as  one  that  is  slain ; 
thou  hast  scattered  thine  enemies  with  thy  strong  arm.  The 
heavens  a7-e  thine,  the  earth  also  is  thine  :  as  for  the  world  and 
the  fulness  thereof,  thou  hast  founded  them.  The  north  and 
the  south  thou  hast  created  them  :  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall 
rejoice  in  thy  name.  Thou  hast  a  mighty  arm  :  strong  is  thy 
hand,  and  high  is  thy  right  hand.  Justice  and  judgment  are 
the  habitation  of  thy  throne :  mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before 
thy  face.  Blessed  is  the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound : 
tliey  shall  walk,  ()  LORD,  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  In 
thy  name  shall  they  rejoice  all  the  day  :  and  in  thy  righteous- 
ness shall  tliey  be  exalted.  For  thou  art  the  glory  of  their 
strength  :  and  in  thy  favour  our  horn  shall  be  exalted.  For  the 
Lord  is  our  defence ;  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  our  King. 
Then  thou  spakcst  in  vision  to  thy  Holy  One,  and  saidst, 
I  have  laid  help  upon  one  that  is  miglity :  I  have  exalted  one 
chosen  out  of  the  people.  I  have  found  David  my  servant; 
with  my  holy  oil  have  I  anointed  him :  With  whom  my  hand 
shall  be  established  :  mine  arm  also  shall  strengthen  him.  The 
enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him ;  nor  the  son  of  wickedness 
afflict  him.     And  I  will  beat  down  his  foes  before  his  face,  and 
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plague  them  that  hate  him.    But  my  faithfuhiess  and  my  mercy  pgj^i,„ 
shall  be  with  him  ;   and  in  my  name  shall  his  horn  be  exalted.  }j^i*^^* 

.  .  24-28. 

I  will  set  his  hand  also  in  the  sea^  and  his  right  hand  in  the 
rivers.  He  shall  cry  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  father,  my  God, 
and  the  rock  of  my  salvation.  Also  I  will  make  him  my  first- 
bom,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.  My  mercy  will  I 
keep  for  him  for  evermore,  and  my  covenant  shall  stand  fast 
with  him. 

A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  xci.  7-i6. 
right  hand ;  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee.  Only  with  thine 
eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and  see  the  reward  of  the  wicked. 
Because  thou  hast  made  the  LORD,  which  is  my  refuge,  even  the 
most  High,  thy  habitation;  There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee, 
neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling.  For  he  shall 
give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 
They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone.  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder : 
the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  feet. 
Because  he  hath  set  his  love  upon  me,  therefore  will  I  deliver 
him  :  I  will  set  him  on  high,  because  he  hath  known  my  name. 
He  shall  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  answer  him  :  /  will  be  with 
him  in  trouble ;  I  will  deliver  him,  and  honour  him.  With  long 
life  will  I  satisfy  him,  and  show  him  my  salvation. 

For  thou,  LORD,  hast  made  me  glad  through  thy  work :  I  xcii.  4-9, 
will  triumph  in  the  works  of  thy  hands.  O  LORD,  how  great 
are  thy  works  !  and  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.  A  brutish 
man  knoweth  not ;  neither  doth  a  fool  understand  this.  When 
the  wicked  spring  as  the  grass,  and  when  all  the  workers  of 
iniquity  do  flourish ;  it  is  that  they  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever : 
But  thou,  LORD,  art  most  high  for  evermore.  For,  lo,  thine 
enemies,  O  LORD,  for,  lo,  thine  enemies  shall  perish ;  all  the 
workers  of  iniquity  shall  be  scattered.  Mine  eye  also  shall  see 
my  desire  on  mine  enemies,  and  mine  ears  shall  hear  my  desire  of 
the  wicked  that  rise  up  against  me.  The  righteous  shall  flourish 
like  the  palm-tree :  he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon.  Those 
that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  LORD  shall  flourish  in  the 
courts  of  our  God.  To  shew  that  the  LORD  is  upright :  he  is  my 
rock,  and  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  him. 

O  LORt)  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth :  O  God,  to  xciv.  13. 
whom  vengeance  belongeth,  shew  thyself.    Lift  up  thyself,  thou 
Judge  of  the  earth  :  render  a  reward  to  the  proud.    LORD,  how 
long   shall   the  wicked,  how  long  shall  the  wicked  triumph? 
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-How  long  shall  they  utter  and  speak  hard  things  ?  and  all  the 
workers  of  iniquity  boast  themselves?  They  break  in  pieces 
thy  people,  O  LORD,  and  afflict  thine  heritage.  They  slay  the 
widow  and  the  stranger,  and  murder  the  fatherless.  Yet  they 
say,  The  LORD  shall  not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of  .Jacob 
regard  it.  Understand,  ye  brutish  among  the  people :  and  ye 
fools,  when  will  ye  be  wise  ?  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he 
not  hear  ?  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?  He  that 
chastiseth  the  heathen,  shall  not  he  correct  ?  he  that  teacheth 
man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?  The  LORD  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  man,  that  they  are  vanity.  Blessed  is  the  man 
whom  thou  chastenest,  O  LORD,  and  teachest  him  out  of  thy 
law  ;  That  thou  mayest  give  him  rest  from  the  days  of  adversity, 
until  the  pit  be  digged  for  the  wicked.  For  the  LORD  will  not 
cast  off  his  people,  neither  will  he  forsake  his  inheritance.  But 
judgment  shall  return  unto  righteousness :  and  all  the  upright 
in  heart  shall  follow  it.  Who  will  rise  up  for  me  against  the 
evil-doers  ?  or  who  will  stand  up  for  me  against  the  workers  of 
iniquity?  Unless  the  LORD  had  been  my  help,  my  soul  had 
almost  dwelt  in  silence.  When  I  said,  i\Iy  foot  slippeth ;  thy 
mercy,  O  LORD,  held  me  up.  In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts 
within  me  thy  comforts  delight  my  soul.  Shall  the  throne  of. 
iniquity  Iiavc  fellowship  with  thee,  which  frameth  mischief  by  a 
law  ?  They  gather  themselves  together  against  the  soul  of  the 
righteous,  and  condemn  the  innocent  blood.  But  the  LORD  is 
my  defence ;  and  my  God  is  the  rock  of  my  refuge.  And  he 
shall  bring  upon  tliem  their  own  iniquity,  and  shall  cut  them 
off  in  their  own  wickedness ;  yea,  the  LORD  our  God  shall  cut 
them  off. 

Tlie  LORD  rcigneth ;  let  the  earth  rejoice :  let  the  multitude 
of  isles  be  glad  thereof.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about 
him:  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his 
throne.  A  fire  goeth  before  him,  and  burneth  up  his  enemies 
round  about.  His  lightnings  enlightened  the  world :  the  earth 
saw,  and  trembled.  The  hills  melted  like  wax  at  the  presence  of 
the  LORD,  at  the  presence  of  the  LORD  of  the  whole  earth. 
The  heavens  declare  his  righteousness,  and  all  the  people  see 
his  glory.  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve  graven  images, 
that  boast  themselves  of  idols :  worship  him,  all  ye  gods.  For 
thou,  LORD,  art  high  above  all  the  earth :  thou  art  exalted  far 
above  all  gods.  Ye  that  love  the  LORD,  hate  evil :  he  preserveth 
the  souls  of  his  saints ;  he  delivereth  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
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wicked.     Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous^  and  gladness  for  the  Psalm  xcvii. 
upright  in  heart.     Rejoice  in  the  LORD,  ye  righteous ;  and  give 
thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  his  holiness. 

Thou  answeredest  them,  O  LORD  our  God  :  thou  wast  a  God  *^i^-  ^• 
that  forgavest  them,  though  thou  tookest  vengeance  of  their 
inventions. 

Wherefore  should  the  heathen  say.  Where  is  now  their  God  ?  ^^"'j^^'^' 
But  our  God  is  in  the  heavens  :  he  hath  done  whatsoever  he  hath 
pleased.     Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  men's  Papistical 
hands.   They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not :  eyes  have  they,  ^^^^^' 
but  they  see  not :  they  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not :  noses  have 
they,  but  they  smell  not :  they  have  hands,  but  they  handle  not : 
feet  have  they,  but  they  walk  not :  neither  speak  they  through 
their  throat.     They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them ;  so  is 
every  one  that  trusteth  in  them.   Ye  that  fear  the  LORD,  trust  The  Great 
in  the  LORD  :  he  is  their  help  and  their  shield.     The  LORD  ^""^T" 

*^  bless  the 

hath  been  mindful  of  us :  he  will  bless  us ;  he  will  bless  the  Nation  of 
house  of  Israel ;  he  will  bless  the  house  of  Aaron.  He  will  bless  ^^^ " 
them  that  fear  the  LORD,  both  small  and  great.  The  LORD  shall 
increase  you  more  and  more,  you  and  your  children.  Ye  are 
blessed  of  the  LORD  which  made  heaven  and  earth.  The 
heaven,  even  the  heavens,  are  the  LORD'S  :  but  the  earth  hath 
he  given  to  the  children  of  men.  The  dead  praise  not  the  LORD, 
neither  any  that  go  down  into  silence.  But  we  will  bless  the 
LORD  from  this  time  forth  for  evermore.   Praise  ye  the  LORD. 

The  LORD  is  on  my  side ;  I  will  not  fear :    what  can  man  cxviii.  6-12. 
do  unto  me  ?     The  LORD  taketh  my  part  with  them  that  help 
me :   therefore  shall  I  see  my  desire  upon  them  that  hate  me. 
It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  LORD  than  to  put  confidence  in  Better  to 
man.     It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  LORD  than  to  put  confidence  tj^stiii  the 

.  Great  and 

in  princes.     All  nations  compassed  me  about :  but  in  the  name  Mighty 
of  the  LORD  will  I  destroy  them.     They  compassed  me  about;  ^^^^"^ 
yea,  they  compassed  me  about :   but  in  the  name  of  the  LORD  princes. 
I  will  destroy  them.     They  compassed  me  about  like  bees ;  they 
are  quenched  as  the  fire  of  thorns :    for  in  the  name  of  the 
LORD  I  will  destroy  them. 

Thou  hast  rebuked  the  proud  that  are  cursed,  which  do  err  fi'om  cxU.  21, 22, 

94.    fi7    flO 

thy  commandments.    Remove  from  me  reproach  and  contempt ;      '     '     ' 
for  I  have  kept  thy  testimonies.     Thy  testimonies  also  are  my 
delight  and  my  counsellors.   Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray : 
but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word.    The  proud  have  forged  a  lie 
against  me  ;    but  I  will  keep  thy  precepts  with  /wy  whole  liea)*t. 
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Psalm  cxix.  ^*  ^  S^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  hsLve  bccii  afflicted ;  that  I  might  learn 
71,  J2,  thy  statutes.  The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better  unto  me  than 
78,  79,  01,  thousands  of  gold  and  silver.  They  that  fear  thee  will  be  glad 
92,98-100,  i^iicn  they  see  me;  because  I  have  hoped  in  thy  word,  I 
104-106.  know,  O  LORD,  that  thy  judgments  are  right,  and  that  thou 
119  121*  ^^  faithfulness  liast  afflicted  me.  Let,  I  pray  thee,  thy  merciful 
126,  130,  kindness  be  for  my  comfort,  according  to  thy  word  unto  thy 
137-142.'  servant.  Let  the  proud  be  ashamed;  for  they  dealt  perversdy 
165, 157,  ^ith  me  without  a  cause  :  but  I  will  meditate  in  thy  precepts. 
Let  those  that  fear  thee  turn  unto  me,  and  those  that  have  known 
thy  testimonies.  They  continue  this  day  according  to  thine 
ordinances:  for  all  are  thy  servants.  Unless  thy  law  had 
been  my  delights,  I  should  then  have  perished  in  mine  afflic- 
tion. Thou  through  thy  commandments  hast  made  me  wiser 
than  mine  enemies  :  for  they  are  ever  with  me.  I  have  more 
understanding  than  all  my  teachers  :  for  thy  testimonies 
are  my  meditation.  I  understand  more  than  the  ancients, 
because  I  keep  thy  precepts.  I  have  not  departed  from  thy 
judgments:  for  thou  hast  taught  me.  Through  thy  precepts 
I  get  understanding :  tlierefore  I  hate  every  false  way.  Thy 
word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path.  I  have 
sworn,  and  I  will  perform  it,  that  I  will  keep  tliy  righteous  judg- 
ments. Depart  from  me,  ye  evil-doers :  for  I  will  keep  the 
commandments  of  my  God.  Tliou  liast  trodden  down  all  them 
that  err  from  tliy  statutes :  for  their  deceit  is  falsehood.  Thou 
puttest  away  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  like  dross :  therefore  I 
love  thy  testimonies.  I  have  done  judgment  and  justice :  leave 
me  not  to  mine  oppressors.  It  is  time  for  thee,  .LORD,  to  work : 
for  they  have  made  void  thy  law.  Tlie  entrance  of  thy  words 
giveth  light ;  it  giveth  understanding  unto  the  simple.  Order 
my  steps  in  thy  word :  and  let  not  any  iniquity  have  dominion 
over  me.  Deliver  me  from  the  oppression  of  man :  so  will  I 
keep  thy  precepts.  Righteous  art  thou,  O  LORD,  and  upright 
are  thy  judgments.  Thy  testimonies  that  thou  hast  commanded^ 
are  righteous  and  very  faithful.  My  zeal  has  consumed  me, 
because  mine  enemies  have  forgotten  thy  words.  Thy  word  is 
very  pure  :  therefore  thy  servant  loveth  it.  I  am  small  and 
despised  :  yet  do  not  I  forget  thy  precepts.  Thy  righteousness 
is  an  everlasting  righteousness,  and  thy  law  is  the  truth.  Sal- 
vation is  far  from  the  wicked :  for  they  seek  not  thy  statutes. 
Many  are  my  persecutors  and  mine  enemies ;  yet  do  I  not  de- 
cline from  thy  testimonies.  I  beheld  the  transgressors^  and  ^ 
grieved ;  because  tliey  kept  not  thy  word. 
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I  am  for  peace ;  but  when  I  speak  they  are  for  war.  psaim 

My  help  Cometh  from  the  LORD,  which  made  heaven  and  ^^-  *^' 
earth.  '^^-  '• 

For  I  know  that  the  LORD  is  great,  and  that  our  LORD  is  cxxxv.5-i8. 
above  all  gods  :     Whatsoever  the  LORD  pleased,  that  did  he  in 
heaven,  and  in  earth,  in  the  seas,  and  all  deep  places.     He 
causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  he 
maketh  Ughtnings  for  the  rain ;  he  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  his 
treasuries.     Who  smote  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  both  of  man  and 
beast.     Who  sent  tokens  and  wonders  into  the  midst  of  thee, 
O  Egypt,  upon  Pharoah,  and  upon  all  his  servants.     Who  smote 
great    nations,  and   slew   mighty   kings;    Sihon,  king   of   the 
Amorites,    and  Og  king  of  Bashan,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Canaan  :  and  gave  their  land  for  an  heritage,  an  heritage  imto 
Israel  his  people.     Thy  name,  O  LORD,  endureth  for  ever ;  and 
thy  memorial,  O  LORD,  throughout  all  generations.     For  the 
LORD  will  judge  his  people,  and  he  will  repent  himself  con- 
cerning his  servants.     The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  Tmctarian 
gold,  the  work  of  men^s  hands.     They  have  mouths,  but  they  ^^^^^^^ 
speak  not;  eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not;  they  have  ears,  of  graven 
but  they  hear  not ;  neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths.  *™"^®^' 
They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them  :  so  is  every  one  that 
trusteth  in  them. 

Though  I  walk  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  thou  wilt  revive  me :  thou  cxxrdii.  7, 
shalt  stretch  forth  thine  hand  against  the  wrath  of  mine  enemies, 
and  thy  right  hand  shall  save  me.     The  LORD  will  perfect  that 
which  concemeth  me :  thy  mercy,  O  LORD,  endureth  for  ever : 
forsake  not  the  works  of  thine  own  hands. 

I  will  praise  thee ;  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made :  cjlxxix. 
marvellous  are  thy  works;  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right 
well.  My  substance  was  not  hid  from  thee,  when  I  was  made 
in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth. 
Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  unperfect ;  and  in 
thy  book  aU  my  members  were  written,  which  in  continuance 
were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them.  How  pre- 
cious also  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God !  how  great  is  the 
sum  of  them  !  If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  more  in  number 
than  the  sand :  when  I  awake,  I  am  still  with  thee.  Surely 
thou  wilt  slay  the  wicked,  O  God :  depart  from  me  therefore,  ye 
bloody  men.  For  they  speak  against  thee  wickedly,  and  thine 
enemies  take  thy  name  in  vain.  Do  not  1  hate  them,  O  LORD, 
that  hate  thee  ?  and  am  not  I  grieved  with  those  that  rise  up 
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Pnaim  against  tliec  ?     I  hate  them  witli  perfect  hatred :  I  count  them 

22^24!         mine  enemies.     Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart :  try 
me,  and  know  my  tlioughts :  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way 
in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting. 
111.  8-12.  Grant  not,  O  LORD,  the  desires  of  the  wicked:  further  not 

his  wicked  device ;  lest  they  exalt  themselves.  Selah.  As  for 
the  head  of  those  that  compass  me  about,  let  the  mischief  of 
their  own  lips  cover  them.  Let  burning  coals  fall  upon  them: 
let  them  be  cast  into  the  fire ;  into  deep  pits,  that  they  rise  not 
up  again.  Let  not  an  evil  speaker  be  established  in  the  earth : 
evil  shall  hunt  the  violent  man  to  overthrow  him,  I  know  that 
the  LORD  will  maintain  the  cause  of  the  afflicted,  and  the 
right  of  the  poor. 
cxiiii.  Teach  me  to  do  thy  will ;  for  thou  art  my  God  :   thy  spirit  is 

good ;  lead  me  into  the  land  of  uprightness.  And  of  thy  mercy 
cut  off  mine  enemies,  and  destroy  all  them  that  afflict  my  soul : 
for  I  am  thy  servant. 
r^^«'  ^  *'  Blessed  be  the  LORD  my  strength,  which  teacheth  my 
hands  to  war,  and  my  fingers  to  fight :  my  goodness  and  my 
fortress ;  my  high  tower,  and  my  deliverer ;  my  shield,  and  he 
in  whom  I  trust ;  who  subdueth  my  people  under  me.  LORD, 
what  is  man,  that  thou  takest  knowledge  of  him  1  or  the  son  of 
man,  that  thou  makest  account  of  him  !  !Man  is  like  to  vanity: 
his  days  are  as  a  shadow  that  passeth  away.  Bow  thy  heavens^ 
O  LORD,  and  come  down:  touch  the  mountains,  and  they 
shall  smoke.  Cast  forth  lightning,  and  scatter  them:  shoot 
out  thine  arrows,  and  destroy  them, 
cxiv.  «,  11,  And  men  shall  speak  of  the  might  of  thy  terrible  acts  :  and  I 
will  declare  thy  greatness.  They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of 
thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power ;  To  make  known  to  the 
sons  of  men  his  mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious  majesty  of  his 
kingdom, 
cxivi.  7-10.  Which  executeth  judgment  for  the  oppressed  :  which  giveth 
food  to  the  hungry.  The  LORD  looseth  the  prisoners :  The 
LORD  openeth  the  eyes  of  the  blind  :  the  LORD  raiseth  them 
that  are  bowed  down :  the  LORD  loveth  the  righteous :  The 
LORD  preserveth  the  strangers;  he  rclieveth  the  fatherless 
and  widow :  but  the  way  of  the  wicked  he  turneth  upside  down. 
The  LORD  shall  reign  for  ever,  even  thy  God,  O  Zion,  unto  all 
generations.  Praise  ye  the  LORD. 
0'-.  r  Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  LORD.     Praise 

ve  the  LORD. 
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Learn  to  do  well;  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  Isaiah i. 
judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow.  Come  now,  and  let  31'  '  ' 
us  reason  together,  saith  the  LORD :  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like 
crimson,  they  sliall  be  made  as  wool.  If  ye  be  wiUing  and 
obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land :  But  if  ye  refuse 
and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword  :  for  the  mouth 
of  the  LORD  hath  spoken  it. 

How  is  the  faithful  city  become  an  harlot!  it  was  fiill  of 
judgment;  righteousness  lodged  in  it;  but  now  murderers. 
Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  wine  mixed  with  water :  Thy 
princes  are  rebellious,  and  companions  of  thieves :  every  one 
loveth  gifts,  and  foUoweth  after  rewards :  they  judge  not  the 
fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of  the  widow  come  unto  them. 
Therefore  saith  the  LORD,  the  LORD  of  hosts,  the  mighty 
One  of  Israel,  Ah,  I  will  ease  me  of  mine  adversaries,  and 
avenge  me  of  mine  enemies  :  And  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon 
thee,  and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take  away  all  thy 
tin:  And  I  will  restore  thy  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  thy 
counsellors  as  at  the  beginning :  afterwards  thou  shalt  be 
called.  The  city  of  righteousness,  the  faithftil  city. 

And  the  destruction  of  the  transgressors  and  of  the  sinners 
shall  be  together,  and  they  that  forsake  the  LORD  shall  be 
consumed.  And  the  strong  shall  be  as  tow,  and  the  maker  of  it 
as  a  spark,  and  they  shall  both  bum  together,  and  none  shall 
quench  them. 


Almighty  God,  who  through  thine  only-begotten  Son  Jesus 
Christ  hast  overcome  death,  and  opened  unto  us  the  gate  of 
everlasting  life;  We  humbly  beseech  thee,  that,  as  by  thy 
special  grace  preventing  us,  thou  dost  put  into  our  minds  good 
desires,  so  by  thy  continual  help  we  may  bring  the  same  to 
good  effect ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  LORD,  who  liveth  and 
reigneth  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever  one  God,  world 
without  end.     Amen. 

City,  Easter  Day,  1856. 
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"  Thii  |Kiiitilcnce  which  ualketh  in  ihirkncHS,  and  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
ii<»on-<hiv." — Psalm  xci.  tj. 


Pestilenco 
l>rought 
from 
abroad. 


It  was  about  the  beginning  of  September,  1664,  that  I,  among 
the  rest  of  my  neighbours,  heard,  in  ordinary  discourse,  that 
the  plague  was  returned  again  in  Holland ;  for  it  had  been  very 
violent  there,  and  particularly  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  in 
the  year  1663,  whither  they  say  it  was  brought,  some  said  from 
Italy,  others  from  the  Levant,  among  some  goods  which  were 
brought  home  by  their  Turkey  fleet ;  others  said  it  was  brought 
fi'om  Candia ;  others  from  Cyprus.  It  mattered  not  from  whence 
it  came ;  but  all  agreed  it  was  come  into  Holland  again. 

We  had  no  such  thing  as  printed  newspapers  in  those  days, 
to  spread  rumours  and  reports  of  things  ;  and  to  improve  them 
by  the  inventions  of  men,  as  I  have  lived  to  see  practised  since. 
But  such  things  as  those  were  gathered  from  the  letters  of  mer- 
chants and  others  who  corresponded  abroad,  and  from  them 
was  handed  about  ])y  word  of  mouth  only ;  so  that  things  did 
not  spread  instantly  over  the  whole  nation,  as  they  do  now. 
But  it  seems  that  the  Government  had  a  true  account  of  it,  and 
several  councils  were  held  about  ways  to  prevent  its  coming 
over;  but  all  was  kept  very  private.  Hence  it  was  that  this 
rumour  died  off  again,  and  people  began  to  forget  it,  as  a  thing 
we  were  very  little  concerned  in,  and  that  we  hoped  was  not 
true;  till  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  the  beginning  of 
December,  1664,  when  two  men,  said  to  be  Frenchmen,  died  of 
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the  plague  in  Long-acre,  or  rather  at  the  upper  end  of  Drury-  Commences 
lane.     The  family  they  were  in  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  as  of  West-*^ 
much  as  possible ;  but  as  it  had  gotten  some  vent  in  the  dis-  minster. 
course  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  Secretaries  of  State  got  know- 
ledge of  it.     And  concerning  themselves  to  inquire  about  it,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  the  truth,  two  physicians  and  a  surgeon 
were  ordered  to  go  to  the  house  and  make  inspection.     This 
they  did ;  and  finding  evident  tokens  of  the  sickness  upon  both 
the  bodies  that  were  dead,  they  gave  their  opinions  publicly, 
that  they  died  of  the  plague ;  whereupon  it  was  given  in  to  the 
parish  clerk,  and  he  also  returned  them  to  the  hall ;  and  it  was 
printed  in  the  weekly  bill  of  mortality  in  the  usual  manner, 
thus : — 

Plague,  2. — Parishes  infected,  1. 

The  people  showed  a  great  concern  at  this,  and  began  to  be 
alarmed  all  over  the  town,  and  the  more,  because  in  the  last  week 
in  December,  1664,  another  man  died  in  the  same  house,  and 
of  the  same  distemper ;  and  then  we  were  easy  again  for  about 
six  weeks,  when  none  having  died  with  any  marks  of  infection, 
it  was  said  the  distemper  was  gone ;  but  after  that,  I  think  it 
was  about  the  12th  of  February,  another  died  in  another  house, 
but  in  the  same  parish,  and  in  the  same  manner. 

This  turned  the  people's  eyes  pretty  much  towards  that  end 
of  the  town ;  and  the  weekly  bills  showing  an  increase  of  burials 
in  St.  Giles's  parish  more  than  usual,  it  began  to  be  suspected 
that  the  plague  was  among  the  people  at  that  end  of  the  town ; 
and  that  many  had  died  of  it,  though  they  had  taken  care  to 
keep  it  as  much  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public  as  possible ; 
this  possessed  the  heads  of  the  people  very  much,  and  few  cared 
to  go  through  Drury-lane,  or  the  other  streets  suspected,  unless 
they  had  extraordinary  business  that  obliged  them  to  it. 

This  increase  of  the  bills  stood  thus ;  the  usual  number  of 
burials  in  a  week,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields  and 
St.  Andrew's  Holbom,  were  from  12  to  17  or  19  each,  few  more 
or  less  j  but  from  the  time  that  the  plague  first  began  in  St. 
Giles's  parish,  it  was  observed  that  the  ordinary  burials  increased 
in  number  considerably.     For  example: — 

From  December  27  to  January    3.  St.  Giles's    .    16 

St.  Andrew's   17 
January    3  to  January  10.  St.  Giles's    .    12 

St.  Andrew's  25 
January  10  to  January  17.  St.  Giles's    .   18 

St.  Andrew's   18 


10 
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Janiiarv  17  to  Janiiavv  24'. 


Januarv  24  to  January  31. 


January  31  to  February 


St. 

Giles's    . 

23 

St. 

Andrew's 

16 

St. 

Giles's    . 

24 

St. 

Andrew's 

15 

St. 

Giles's    . 

21 

St. 

Andrew's 

28 

St. 

Giles's    . 

24 

February  7  to  February  14 

whereof  1  of  the  plague. 
The  like  increase  of  the  bills  was  observed  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Bride's,  adjoining  on  one  side  of  Holborn  parish,  and  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell,  adjoining  on  the  other  side 
of  Holborn ;  in  both  which  parishes  the  usual  numbers  that  died 
weekly,  were  from  4  to  6  or  8,  whereas  at  that  time  they  were 
increased,  as  follows : — 

From  December  20  to  December 


December   27  to  Januarv 


Januarv  .  10  to  Januarv 


Januarv  .  17  to  Janiiarv 


.  St.  Bride's     0 

St.  James's     8 

.  St.  Bride's     6 

St.  James's    9 

January  .     3  to  January    .  10.  St.  Bride's   11 

St.  James's    7 
17.  St.  Bride's  12 
St.  James's    9 
24.  St.  Bride's     9 
St.  James's  15 
January   .  24  to  Januaiy    .  31.  St.  Bridet's      8 

St.  James's  12 
January  .  31  to  February  .     7.  St.  Bride's   13 

St.  James's     5 
February       7  to  February  .  14.  St.  Bride's    12 

St.  James's    6 
Besides  this,  it  was  obsciTcd  with  great  uneasiness  by  the 
people,  that  the  weekly  bills  in  general  increased  very  much 
during  these  weeks,  although  it  was  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
usually  the  bills  are  veiy  moderate. 

The  usual  number  of  burials  within  the  bills  of  mortality  for 
a  week,  was  from  about  240,  or  thereabouts,  to  300.  The  last 
Mas  esteemed  a  pretty  high  bill ;  but  after  this  we  found  the 
bills  successively  increasing,  as  follows  : — 


From  December  20  to  December  27. 
December  27  to  January  3. 
Januarv       3  to  Januarv     10. 


Buried. 

.  291 
.  349 
.  394 


Increaaed. 

58 
45 
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Buried.  Increased. 

From  January     10  to  January      17.     .415  21 

January     17  to  January      24.     .  474  59 

This  last  bill  was  really  frightful,  being  a  higher  number  than 
had  been  known  to  have  been  buried  in  one  week,  since  the 
preceding  visitation  of  1656. 

However,  all  this  went  off  again,  and  the  weather  proving 
cold,  and  the  frost,  which  began  in  December,  still  continuing 
very  severe,  even  till  near  the  end  of  February,  attended  with 
sharp  though  moderate  winds,  the  bills  decreased  again,  and  the 
city  grew  healthy,  and  everybody  began  to  look  upon  the  danger 
as  good  as  over :  only  that  still  the  burials  in  St.  Giles's  con- 
tinued high :  from  the  beginning  of  April  especially  they  stood 
at  25  each  week,  till  the  week  from  the  18th  to  the  25th,  when 
there  was  buried  in  St.  Giles'*s  parish  30,  whereof  two  of  the 
plague,  and  eight  of  the  spotted  fever,  which  was  looked  upon 
as  the  same  thing;  likewise  the  number  that  died  of  the  spotted 
fever  in  the  whole  increased,  being  eight  the  week  before,  and 
12  the  week  above-named. 

This  alarmed  us  all  again,  and  terrible  apprehensions  were 
among  the  people,  especially  the  weather  being  now  changed 
and  growing  warm,  and  the  summer  being  at  hand ;  however, 
the  next  week  there  seemed  to  be  some  hopes  again,  the  bills 
were  low,  the  number  of  the  dead  in  all  was  but  388;  there  was 
none  of  the  plague,  and  but  four  of  the  spotted  fever. 

But  the  following  week  it  returned  again,  and  the  distemper 
was  spread  into  two  or  three  other  parishes,  viz.,  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn;  St.  Clement's  Danes,  and,  to  the  affliction  of  the 
city,  one  died  within  the  walls  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Woolchurch,  that  is  to  say,  in  Bearbinder-lane,  near  the  Stocks- 
market  ;  in  all  there  were  nine  of  the  plague,  six  of  the  spotted 
fever.  It  was,  however,  upon  inquiry  found  that  this  French- 
man, who  died  in  Bearbinder-lane,  was  one  who,  having  lived 
in  Long-acre,  near  the  infected  houses,  had  removed  for  fear  of 
the  distemper,  not  knowing  that  he  was  already  infected. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  May,  yet  the  weather  was  temperate, 
variable,  and  cool  enough,  and  people  had  still  some  hopes. 
That  which  encouraged  them  was  that  the  city  was  healthy — the 
whole  97  parishes  buried  but  54 — and  we  began  to  hope,  that  as 
it  was  chiefly  among  the  people  at  that  end  of  the  town,  it  might 
go  no  further ;  and  the  rather,  because  the  next  week,  which 
was  from  the  9th  of  May  to  the  16th,  there  died  but  three,  of 
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which  not  one  within  the  M'hole  city  or  Hberties,  and  St.  Andrew's 
buried  but  15,  which  was  verj'  low.  It  is  true  St.  Giles's  buried 
32,  but  still  as  there  was  but  one  of  the  plague,  people  began  to 
be  easy ;  the  whole  bill  also  was  very  low,  for  the  week  before 
the  bill  was  but  317,  and  the  week  above-mentioned  but  848. 
We  continued  in  these  hopes  for  a  few  days ;  but  it  was  but  for 
a  few,  for  the  people  were  no  more  to  be  deceived  thus ;  they 
searched  the  houses,  and  found  that  the  plague  was  really  spread 
every  way,  and  that  many  died  of  it  every  day ;  so  that  now  all 
our  extenuations  abated,  and  it  was  no  more  to  be  concealed, 
nay  it  quickly  appeared  that  the  infection  had  spread  itself 
beyond  all  hopes  of  abatement ;  that  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's 
it  was  gotten  into  several  streets,  and  several  families  lay  all  sick 
together ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  weekly  bill  for  the  next  week, 
the  thing  began  to  show  itself;  there  was  indeed  but  14  set  down 
of  the  plague,  but  this  was  all  knavery  and  collusion ;  for  in  St. 
Giles's  parish  tliey  buried  40  in  all,  whereof  it  was  certain  most 
of  them  died  of  the  plague,  thougli  they  were  set  down  of  other 
distempers ;  and  though  the  number  of  all  the  burials  was  not 
increased  above  32,  and  the  whole  bill  being  but  385,  yet  there 
SiM^tted  ^gj.^  14  of  the  spotted  fever,  as  well  as  14  of  the  plague;  and 
we  took  it  for  granted,  upon  the  whole,  that  there  were  50  died 
that  week  of  the  plague. 

The  next  bill  was  from  the  23rd  of  May  to  the  30th,  when 
the  mnnber  of  the  plague  was  17 ;  but  the  burials  in  St.  Giles's 
were  53,  a  frightful  number !  of  whom  they  set  down  but  nine 
of  the  plague;  but  on  an  examination  more  strictly  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  at  the  Lord  Mayor^s  request,  it  was 
found  tliere  were  20  more,  who  were  really  dead  of  the  plague 
in  that  parish,  but  had  been  set  down  of  spotted  fever  or  other 
distempers,  besides  others  concealed. 

But  those  were  trifling  things  to  what  followed  immediately 
after ;  for  now  the  weather  set  in  hot,  and  from  the  first  week 
in  June  the  infection  spread  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  the  bills 
rose  high,  the  articles  of  the  fever,  spotted  fever,  and  teeth, 
began  to  swell ;  for  all  that  could  conceal  their  distempers  did  it 
to  prevent  their  neighbours  shimning  and  refusing  to  converse 
with  them;  and  also  to  prevent  authority  shutting  up  their 
houses,  which,  though  it  was  not  practised,  yet  was  threatened, 
and  people  were  extremely  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  it.  The 
second  week  in  June,  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  where  still  the 
weight  of  the  infection  lay,  buried  120,  whereof,  though  the 
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bills  said  but  68  of  the  plague,  everybody  said  there  had  been 
100  at  least,  calculating  it  from  the  usual  number  of  funerals  in 
that  parish  as  above.  x 

Till  this  week  the  city  continued  free,  there  having  never  any  PestUence 
died  except  that  one  Frenchman,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  ^^^  ^^® 
within  the  whole  97  parishes.     Now  there  died  four  within  the  London. 
city,  one  in  Wood-street,  one  in  Fenchurch-street,  and  two  in 
Crooked-lane.     Southwark  was  entirely  free,  having  not  one  yet 
died  on  that  side  of  the  water. 

I  lived  without  Aldgate,  about  mid-way  between  Aldgate 
church  and  Whitechapel-bars,  on  the  left  hand  or  north  side  of 
the  street ;  and  as  the  distemper  had  not  reached  to  that  side  of 
the  city,  our  neighbourhood  continued  very  easy;  but  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town  their  consternation  was  very  great ;  and 
the  richer  sort  of  people,  especially  the  nobility  and  gentry,  from 
the  west  part  of  the  city,  thronged  out  of  town,  with  their  families 
and  servants,  in  an  unusual  manner :  and  this  was  more  parti- 
cularly seen  in  Whitechapel;  that  is  to  say,  the  broad  street 
where  I  Uved ;  indeed  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  waggons  and 
carts,  with  goods,  women,  servants,  children,  &c.  coaches  filled 
with  people  of  the  better  sort,  and  horsemen  attending  them,  all 
hurrying  away ;  then  empty  waggons  and  carts  appeared,  and 
spare  horses  with  servants,  who  it  was  apparent  were  returning 
or  sent  from  the  country  to  fetch  more  people;  besides  innu- 
merable numbers  of  men  on  horseback,  some  alone,  others  with 
servants,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  loaded  with  baggage  and 
fitted  out  for  travelling,  as  any  one  might  perceive  by  their 
appearance. 

This  was  a  very  terrible  and  melancholy  thing  to  see,  and  as 
it  was  a  sight  which  I  could  not  but  look  on  from  morning  to 
night,  for  indeed  there  was  nothing  else  of  moment  to  be  seen : 
it  filled  me  with  very  serious  thoughts  of  the  misery  that  was 
coming  upon  the  city,  and  the  unhappy  condition  of  those  that 
woidd  be  left  in  it. 

I  now  began  to  consider  seriously  with  myself,  concerning  my 
own  case,  and  how  I  should  dispose  of  myself;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  I  should  resolve  to  stay  in  London,  or  shut  up  my  house 
and  flee,  as  many  of  my  neighbours  did.  I  have  set  this  parti- 
cular down  so  fully,  because  I  know  not  but  it  may  be  of  moment 
to  those  who  come  after  me,  if  they  come  to  be  brought  to  the 
same  distress,  and  to  the  same  manner  of  making  their  choice, 
and,  therefore,  I  desire  this  account  may  pass  with  them,  rather 
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for  a  direction  for  themselves  to  act  by  than  a  history  of  my 
actings,  seeing  it  may  not  be  of  one  farthing  value  to  them  to 
note  what  became  of  me. 

I  had  two  important  things  before  me :  the  one  was  the  carry- 
ing on  my  business  and  shop,  wliicli  was  considerable,  and  in 
which  was  embarked  all  my  effects  in  the  world ;  and  the  othier 
was  the  preservation  of  my  life  in  so  dismal  a  calamity  as  I  saw 
apparently  was  coming  upon  the  city ;  and  which,  however,  great 
as  it  was,  my  fears,  perhaps,  as  well  as  other  people's,  represented 
to  be  much  greater  than  it  could  be. 

The  first  consideration  was  of  great  moment  to  me ;  my  trade 
was  a  saddler,  and  as  dealings  were  not  chiefly  by  a  shop  or  chanoe 
trade,  ])ut  among  the  merchants  trading  to  the  English  colonies 
in  America,  so  my  effects  lay  very  much  in  the  hands  of  such. 
I  was  a  single  man,  it  is  true,  but  I  had  a  family  of  servants, 
whom  I  kept  at  my  business,  had  a  house,  shop,  and  warehouses 
filled  with  goods :  and,  in  short,  to  leave  them  all  as  things  in 
such  a  case  must  be  left,  that  is  to  say,  without  any  overseer  or 
person  fit  to  be  trusted  with  them,  had  been  to  hazard  the  loss 
not  only  of  my  trade  but  of  my  goods,  and  indeed  of  all  I  had 
in  the  world. 

I  had  an  elder  brother  at  the  same  time  in  London,  and  not 
many  years  before  come  over  from  Portugal ;  and  advising  with 
him,  his  answer  was  in  three  words,  the  same  that  was  given  in 
another  case  quite  different,  viz.,  "  Master  save  thyself/'  In  a 
word,  he  was  for  my  retiring  into  the  countrj%  as  he  resolved  to 
do  himself,  with  his  family;  telling  me  what  he  had,  it  seems, 
heard  abroad,  that  the  best  preparation  for  the  plague  was  to 
run  away  from  it.  As  to  my  argument  of  losing  my  trade,  my 
goods,  or  debts,  he  quite  confuted  me;  he  told  me  the  same 
thing  which  I  argued  for  my  staying,  viz.,  that  I  would  trust 
God  w4th  my  safety  and  health,  was  the  strongest  repulse  to  my 
pretensions  of  losing  my  trade  and  my  goods ;  "  for,''  says  he, 
"is  it  not  as  reasonable  that  you  should  trust  God  with  the 
chance  or  risk  of  losing  your  trade,  as  that  you  should  stay  in 
so  imminent  a  point  of  danger,  and  trust  him  with  your  life  ?" 

He  pressed  my  going  very  earnestly,  and  I  had  once  resolved 
to  comply  with  his  desires,  but  at  that  time  could  get  no  horse ; 
for  though,  it  is  true,  all  the  city  did  not  go  out  of  the  city 
of  London,  yet  I  may  venture  to  say,  that,  in  a  manner,  all 
the  horses  did;  for  there  was  hardly  a  horse  to  be  bought 
or  hired  in  the  whole  citv  for  some  weeks.     Once  I  resolved 
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to  travel  on  foot  with  one  servant,  and,  as  many  did,  lie 
at  no  inn,  but  carry  a  soldier^s  tent  with  us,  and  so  lie  in  the 
fields,  the  weather  being  very  warm.  But  then  my  servant, 
whom  I  had  intended  to  take  down  with  me,  deceived  me ;  and 
being  frightened  at  the  increase  of  the  distemper,  and  not  know- 
ing when  I  should  go,  he  took  other  measures,  and  left  me,  so  I 
was  put  off  for  that  time ;  and  one  way  or  other,  I  always  found, 
that  to  appoint  to  go  away  was  always  crossed  by  some  accident 
or  other,  so  as  to  disappoint  and  put  it  off  again;  and  this 
brings  in  a  story,  which  otherwise  might  be  thought  a  needless 
digression,  viz.,  about  these  disappointments  being  from  heaven. 

I  mention  this  story  also  as  the  best  method  I  can  advise  any 
person  to  take  in  such  a  case,  especially  if  he  be  one  that  makes 
conscience  of  his  duty,  and  would  be  directed  what  to  do  in  it, 
namely,  that  he  should  keep  his  eye  upon  tlie  particular  provi- 
dences which  occur  at  that  time,  and  look  at  them  complexly, 
as  they  regard  one  another,  and  as  altogether  regard  the  question 
before  him,  and  then  I  think  he  may  safely  take  them  for  intima- 
tions from  heaven  of  what  is  his  unquestioned  duty  to  do  in  such 
a  case ;  I  mean  as  to  going  away  from,  or  staying  in,  the  place 
where  we  dwell,  when  visited  with  an  infectious  distemper. 

It  came  very  warmly  into  my  mind,  one  morning,  as  I  was 
musing  on  this  particular  thing,  that,  as  nothing  attended  us 
without  the  direction  or  permission  of  Divine  power,  so  these  Divine 
disappointments  must  have  something  in  them  extraordinary;  ^®^®^- 
and  I  ought  to  consider  whether  it  did  not  evidently  point  out 
or  intimate  to  me,  that  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  I  should  not  go. 
It  immediately  followed  in  my  thoughts,  that  if  it  really  was 
from  God  that  I  should  stay,  he  was  able  effectually  to  preserve 
me  in  the  midst  of  all  the  death  and  danger  that  would  surround 
me ;  and  that  if  I  attempted  to  secure  myself  by  fleeing  from 
iny  habitation,  and  acted  contrary  to  these  intimations,  which  I 
believed  to  be  divine,  it  was  a  kind  of  flying  from  God,  and  that 
he  would  cause  his  justice  to  overtake  me  when  and  where  he 
thought  fit. 

These  thoughts  quite  turned  my  resolutions  again,  and  when 
I  came  to  discourse  with  my  brother  again,  I  told  him  I  was 
inclined  to  stay  and  take  my  lot  in  that  station  in  which  God 
had  placed  me  :  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  made  more  especially 
my  duty  on  account  of  what  I  have  said. 

My  brother,  though  a  very  religious  man  himself,  laughed  at 
all  I  had  suggested  about  its  being  an  intimation  from  heaven, 
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and  told  me  several  stories  about  such  fool-hardy  people,  as  he 
called  them,  as  I  was ;  that  I  ought  to  submit  to  it  as  a  work 
of  heaven,  if  I  had  been  any  way  disabled  by  distempers  or 
diseases,  and  that  then  not  being  able  to  go,  1  ought  to  acquiesce 
in  the  direction  of  him,  who  having  been  my  Maker,  had  an 
undisputed  right  of  sovereignty  in  disposing  of  me;  and  that 
then  there  had  been  no  difliculty  to  determine  which  was  the 
call  of  his  providence,  and  which  was  not ;  but  that  I  should 
take  it  as  an  intimation  from  heaven,  that  I  should  not  go  out 
of  town,  only  because  I  could  not  hire  a  horse  to  go,  or  my 
fellow  was  run  away  that  was  to  attend  me,  was  ridiculous ;  since, 
at  the  same  time,  I  had  my  health  {ind  limbs,  and  other  servants, 
and  might  with  ease  travel  a  day  or  two  on  foot,  and  having  a 
good  certificate  of  being  in  perfect  health,  might  either  hire  a 
horse  or  take  post  on  the  road,  as  I  thought  fit. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  of  the  mischievous  consequences 
which  attended  the  presumption  of  the  Turks  and  Mahometans 
in  Asia  and  other  places  where  he  had  been  (for  my  brother 
being  a  merchant,  was,  a  few  years  before,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  returned  from  abroad,  coming  last  from  Lisbon),  and 
how,  presuming  upon  their  professed  predestinating  notions, 
and  of  every  man's  end  being  predetermined  and  unalterably 
before-hand  decreed,  they  would  go  unconcerned  into  infected 
places,  and  converse  with  infected  persons,  by  which  means  they 
died  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  a  week,  whereas  the 
Europeans  or  Christian  merchants,  who  kept  themselves  retired 
and  reserved,  generally  escaped  the  contagion. 

Upon  these  arguments  my  brother  changed  my  resolutions 
again,  and  I  began  to  resolve  to  go,  and  accordingly  made  all 
tilings  ready ;  for,  in  short,  the  infection  increased  round  me, 
and  the  bills  were  risen  to  almost  700  a  week,  and  mv  brother 
told  me  he  would  venture  to  stay  no  longer.  I  desired  him  to 
let  me  consider  of  it  but  till  the  next  day,  and  I  would  resolve ; 
and,  as  I  had  already  prepared  everything  as  well  as  I  could,  as 
to  my  business,  and  whom  to  intrust  my  affairs  with,  I  had  little 
to  do  but  to  resolve. 

I  went  home  that  evening  greatly  oppressed  in  my  mind, 
irresolute,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do.  I  had  set  the  evening 
wholly  apart  to  consider  seriously  about  it,  and  was  all  alone ; 
for  already  people  had,  as  it  were,  by  a  general  consent,  taken 
up  the  custom  of  not  going  out  of  doors  after  sunset,  the  reasons 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  of  by  and  by. 
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In  the  retirement  of  this  evening  I  endeavoured  to  resolve 
first  what  was  my  duty  to  do,  and  I  stated  the  arguments  with 
which  my  brother  had  pressed  me  to  go  into  the  country,  and  I 
set  against  them  the  strong  impression  which  I  had  on  my  mind 
for  staying  j  the  visible  call  I  seemed  to  have  from  the  particular 
circumstance  of  my  calling,  and  the  care  due  from  me  for  the 
preservation  of  my  effects,  which  were,  as  I  may  say,  my  estate; 
also  the  intimations  which  I  thought  I  had  from  heaven,  that  to 
me  signified  a  kind  of  direction  to  venture ;  and  it  occurred  to 
me,  that  if  I  had  what  I  might  call  a  direction  to  stay,  I  ought  to 
suppose  it  contained  a  promise  of  being  preserved  if  I  obeyed. 

This  lay  close  to  me,  and  my  mind  seemed  more  and  more 
encouraged  to  stay  than  ever,  and  supported  with  a  secret  satis- 
£EU^on  that  I  should  be  kept ;  add  to  this,  that  turning  over 
the  Bible  which  lay  before  me,  and  while  my  thoughts  were  jj^iy  gitie. 
more  than  ordinarily  serious  upon  the  question,  I  cried  out, 
"  Well,  I  know  not  what  to  do ;  Lord,  direct  me  V*  and  the 
like ;  and,  at  that  juncture,  I  happened  to  stop  turning  over  the 
book  at  the  ninety-first  Psalm,  and  casting  my  eyes  on  the 
second  verse,  I  read  on  to  the  seventh  verse  inclusive ;  and  after 
that  included  the  tenth,  as  follows  :  "  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  he  Psalm  xci. 

2  10 

is  my  refuge  and  my  fortress,  my  God,  in  him  will  I  trust,  j^^^ 
Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  Mercy. 
from  the  noisome  pestilence.  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his 
feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust ;  his  truth  shall 
be  thy  shield  and  buckler.  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the 
terror  by  night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day ;  nor  for 
the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness ;  nor  for  the  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noon-day.  A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side, 
and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand ;  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh 
thee.  Only  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and  see  the 
reward  of  the  wicked.  Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord, 
which  is  my  refuge,  even  the  most  High,  thy  habitation,  there 
shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy 
dwelling,'"  &c. 

I  scarce  need  tell  the  reader,  that  from  that  moment  I  resolved 
that  I  would  stay  in  the  town,  and  casting  myself  entirely  upon 
the  goodness  and  protection  of  the  Almighty,  would  not  seek 
any  other  shelter  whatever ;  and  that  as  my  times  were  in  his 
hands,  he  was  able  to  keep  me  in  a  time  of  infection  as  in  a  time 
of  health ;  and  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  deliver  me,  still  I  was 
in  his  hands,  and  it  was  meet  he  should  do  with  me  as  should 
seem  good  to  him. 
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Witli  -this  resolution  I  went  to  bed ;  and  I  was  further  con- 
firmed in  it  the  next  day,  by  the  woman  being  taken  ill  with 
whom  I  had  intended  to  intrust  my  house  and  all  my  affairs ; 
but  I  liad  a  farther  o])ligation  laid  on  me  on  the  same  side^  for 
the  next  day  I  found  myself  very  much  out  of  order  also,  so 
that  if  I  wouhl  have  gone  away  I  could  not,  and  I  continued  ill 
three  or  four  days,  and  this  entirely  determined  my  stay ;  so  I 
took  my  leave  of  my  brother,  who  went  away  to  Dorking,  in 
Surrey,  and  afterwards  fetched  a  round  further  into  Bucking- 
liamshire,  or  Bedfordshire,  to  a  retreat  he  had  found  out  there 
for  his  family. 

It  was  a  very  ill  time  to  be  sick  in,  for  if  any  one  complained, 
it  was  immediately  said  he  had  the  i)lague ;  and  though  I  had, 
indeed,  no  symptoms  of  that  distemper,  yet,  being  very  ill,  both 
in  my  head  and  in  my  stomach,  I  was  not  without  apprehension 
that  I  really  was  affected ;  but  in  about  three  days  I  grew  better. 
The  third  night  I  rested  well,  sweated  a  little,  and  was  mnch 
refreshed ;  the  apprehensions  of  its  being  the  infection  went  also 
(piite  away  with  my  illness,  and  I  went  about  my  business  as 
usual. 

These  things,  however,  put  off  all  my  thoughts  of  going  into 
the  country ;  and  my  brother  also  being  gone,  I  had  no  more 
debate,  either  with  him  or  with  myself,  on  that  subject.      , 

It  was  now  mid-July,  and  the  phigue,  whicli  had  chiefly  raged 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  as  I  said  before,  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  Giles's,  St.  Andrew's  (llolborn),  and  towards  Westminster, 
began  now  to  come  eastward,  towards  the  part  where  I  lived. 
It  was  to  be  observed,  indeed,  that  it  did  not  come  straight  on 
towards  us ;  for  the  city,  that  is  to  say  within  the  walls,  waa 
inditfcrcntly  healthy  still ;  nor  was  it  got  then  very  much  over 
the  water  into  Southwark;  for  though  there  died  that  week 
12G8,  of  all  distempers,  whereof  it  might  be  supposed  above  900 
died  of  the  phigue,  yet  there  was  but  28  in  the  whole  city,  within 
the  walls,  and  but  19  in  Southwark,  Lambeth  parish  included; 
whereas,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles's  and  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields  alone,  there  died  421. 

But  we  perceived  the  infection  kept  chiefly  in  the  out-parishes^ 
which  being  very  populous,  and  fuller  also  of  poor,  the  distemper 
found  more  to  prey  upon  than  in  tlie  city,  as  I  shall  observe 
afterward :  we  perceived,  I  say,  the  distemper  to  draw  our  way, 
viz.,  by  the  parishes  of  Clerkenwell,  Cripplegate,  Shoreditch,  and 
Bishopsgate,  which  last  two  parishes  joining  to  Aldgate,  White- 
chapel,  and  Stepney,  the  infection  came  at  length  to  spread  its 
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utmost  rage  and  violence  in  those  parts,  even  when  it  abated  at 
the  western  parishes  where  it  began. 

It  was  very  strange  to  observe,  that  in  this  particular  week.  Judgment 
from  the  4th  to  the  11th  of  July,  wher,  as  I  observed,  there  upon  the 
died  near  400  of  the  plague  in  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Martin's  middJoand 
and  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields  only,  there  died  in  the  pansh  of  classes  than 
Aldgate  but  four,  in  the  parish  of  Whitcchapel  three,  and  in  the  ^^g^^ey. 
parish  of  Stepney  but  one. 

Likewise,  in  the  next  week,  from  the  11th  of  July  to  the  18th, 
when  the  week's  bill  was  1761,  yet  there  died  no  more  of  the 
plague  on  the  whole  Southwark  side  of  the  river  than  16. 

But  this  face  of  things  soon  changed,  and  it  began  to  thicken 
in  Cripplegate  parish  especially,  and  in  Clerkenwell ;  so  that  by 
the  second  week  in  August,  Cripplegate  parish  alone  buried  886, 
and  Clerkenwell  155 ;  of  the  first,  850  might  well  be  reckoned 
to  die  of  the  plague ;  and  of  the  last,  the  bill  itself  said  145  were 
of  the  plague. 

During  the  month  of  July,  and  while,  as  1  have  observed,  our 
part  of  the  town  seemed  to  be  spared  in  comparison  of  the  west 
part,  I  went  ordinarily  about  the  streets,  as  my  business  required, 
and  particularly  went,  generally  once  in  a  day,  or  in  two  days, 
into  the  city,  to  my  brother's  house,  which  he  had  given  me 
charge  of,  and  to  see  if  it  was  safe ;  and,  having  the  key  in  my 
pocket,  I  used  to  go  over  the  house,  and  over  most  of  the  rooms, 
to  see  that  all  was  well ;  for  though  it  be  something  wonderful 
to  tell,  that  any  should  have  hearts  so  hardened,  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  calamity,  as  to  rob  and  steal,  yet  certain  it  is,  that  all 
sorts  of  villanies,  and  even  levities  and  debaucheries,  were  then 
practised  in  the  town  as  openly  as  ever.  I  will  not  say  quite  as 
frequently,  because  the  numbers  of  people  were  many  ways 
lessened. 

But  the  city  itself  began  now  to  be  visited  too,  I  mean  within 
the  walls ;  but  the  number  of  people  there  were  indeed  extremely 
lessened  by  so  great  a  multitude  having  been  gone  into  the 
country ;  and  even  aU  this  month  of  July  they  continued  to  flee, 
although  not  in  such  multitudes  as  formerly.  In  August,  indeed, 
they  fled  in  such  a  manner  that  I  began  to  think  there  would 
be  reaUy  none  but  magistrates  and  servants  left  in  the  city. 

As  they  fled  now  out  of  the  city,  so  I  should  observe  that  the  The  Court 
court  removed  early,  viz.,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  went  to  ^^g*^***^ 
Oxford,  where  it  pleased  God  to  preserve  them;  and  the  dis-  pestilence 
temper  did  not,  as  I  heard  of,  so  much  as  touch  them ;  for  which  q^q^  ^ 
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I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  they  showed  any  great  token  of 
thankfuhiess,  and  hardly  anything  of  reformation,  though  they 
did  not  want  being  told  tliat  their  crying  vices  might,  without 
breach  of  charity,  be  said  to  Iiave  gone  far  in  bringing  that 
terrible  judgment  upon  the  whole  nation. 

The  face  of  London  was  now,  indeed,  strangely  altered — ^I 
mean  the  whole  mass  of  buildings,  city,  liberties,  suburbs^  West- 
minster, Southwark,  and  altogether ;  for  as  to  the  particular  part 
called  the  city,  or  within  the  walls,  that  was  not  yet  much 
infected ;  but,  in  the  whole,  the  face  of  things,  I  say,  was  much 
altered  :  sorrow  and  sadness  sat  upon  every  face ;  and  though 
some  parts  were  not  yet  overwhelmed,  yet  all  looked  deeply  con- 
cerned ;  and  as  we  saw  it  apparently  coming  on,  so  every  one 
looked  on  himself  and  his  family  as  in  the  utmost  danger ;  were 
it  possible  to  represent  those  times  exactly  to  those  that  did  not 
see  them,  and  give  the  reader  due  ideas  of  the  horror  that  every- 
where presented  itself,  it  must  make  just  impressions  upon  their 
minds,  and  fill  them  with  surprise.  London  might  well  be  said 
to  be  all  in  tears  ;  the  mourners  did  not  go  about  the  streets^ 
indeed,  for  nobody  put  on  black,  or  made  a  formal  dress  of 
mourning  for  their  nearest  friends ;  but  the  voice  of  mourning 
was  truly  heard  in  the  streets ;  the  shrieks  of  w  omen  and  children 
at  the  windows  and  doors  of  their  houses  where  their  dearest 
relations  were  perhaps  d}4ng,  or  just  dead,  were  so  frequent  to 
be  heard  as  we  passed  the  streets,  that  it  was  enough  to  pierce 
the  stoutest  heart  in  the  world  to  hear  them.  Tears  and  lamen- 
tations were  seen  in  almost  every  house,  especially  in  the  first 
part  of  the  visitation ;  for  towards  the  latter  end  men^s  hearts  were 
hardened,  and  death  was  so  always  before  their  eyes,  that  they 
did  not  so  much  concern  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  friends, 
expecting  that  themselves  should  be  summoned  the  next  hour. 

Business  led  mc  out  sometimes  to  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
even  when  the  sickness  was  chiefiy  there ;  and  as  the  thing  was 
new  to  me,  as  well  as  to  everybody  else,  it  was  a  most  surprising 
thing  to  see  those  streets,  which  were  usually  so  thronged,  now 
grown  desolate,  and  so  few  people  to  be  seen  in  them,  that  if  I 
had  been  a  stranger,  and  at  a  loss  for  my  way,  I  might  sometimes 
have  gone  the  length  of  a  whole  street,  I  mean  of  the  by-streets, 
and  seen  nobody  to  direct  me,  except  watchmen,  set  at  the 
doors  of  such  houses  as  were  shut  up ;  of  which  I  shall  speak 
presently. 

One  day,  being  at  that  part  of  the  town,  on  some  special  Imsi- 
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ness^  curiosity  led  me  to  observe  things  more  than  usually^  and, 
indeed,  I  walked  a  great  way  where  I  had  no  business ;  I  went 
up  Holborn,  and  there  the  street  was  full  of  people ;  but  they 
walked  in  the  middle  of  the  great  street,  neither  on  one  side 
nor  the  other,  because,  as  I  suppose,  they  would  not  mingle 
with  anybody  that  came  out  of  houses,  or  meet  mth  smells  and 
scents  firom  houses  that  might  be  infected. 

The  inns  of  court  were  all  shut  up  ;  nor  were  very  many  of  The  fur- 
the  lawyers  in  the  Temple,  or  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  Gray's  Inn,  to  g^  oo^ 
be  seen  there.     Everybody  was  at  peace ;  there  was  no  occasion  of  Chan- 
for  lawyers ;  besides,  it  being  in  the  time  of  the  vacation  too,  gScai,  ^ 
they  were  erenerallv  gone  into  the  country.     Whole  rows  of  and  other 
nooses  in  some  places  were  shut  close  up,  tne  inhabitants  all  uonai 
fled,  and  only  a  watchman  or  two  left.  ^t'^^'f 

When  I  speak  of  rows  of  houses  being  shut  up,  I  do  not  mean  pestUenoe. 
shut  up  by  the  magistrates,  but  that  great  numbers  of  persons  tormentoi-n 
followed  the  court,  by  the  necessity  of  their  employments,  and  flee  there- 
other  dependencies ;  and  as  others  retired,  really  frighted  with 
the  distemper,  it  was  a  meire  desolating  of  some  of  the  streets ; 
but  the  fright  was  not  yet  near  so  great  in  the  city,  abstractedly 
so  called ;  and  particularly  because,  though  they  were  at  first  in 
a  most  inexpressible  consternation,  yet,  as  I  have  observed,  that 
the  distemper  intermitted  often  at  first,  so  they  were  as  it  were 
alarmed,  and  unalarmed  again,  and  this  several  times,  till  it  The  people 
began  to  be  familiar  to  them ;  and  that  even  when  it  appeared  &^^dono?' 
violent,  yet  seeing  it  did  not  presently  spread  into  the  city,  or  take  wam- 
the  east  and  south  parts,  the  people  began  to  take  courage,  and  ihe  vioiwce 
to  be,  as  I  may  say,  a  little  hardened ;  it  is  true  a  vast  many  ^f  ^^^  p®"' 
people  fled,  as  I  have  observed,  yet  they  were  chiefly  from  the  upon  the 
west  end  of  the  town ;  and  from  that  we  call  the  heart  of  the  p^^p\®  ""^ 
city,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  wealthiest  of  the  people,  and  such  minster. 
people  as  were  unincumbered  with  trades  and  business :  but  of 
the  rest,  the  generality  stayed,  and  seemed  to  abide  the  worst ;  so 
that  in  the  place  we  call  the  liberties,  and  in  the  suburbs,  in 
Southwark,  and  in  the  east  part,  such  as  Wapping,  Ratclifi^, 
Stepney,  Rotherhithe,  and  the  like,  the  people  generally  stayed, 
except  here  and  there  a  few  wealthy  families  who,  as  above,  did 
not  depend  upon  their  business. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  here,  that  the  city  and  suburbs  were 
prodigiously  full  of  people  at  the  time  of  this  visitation,  I  mean 
at  the  time  that  it  began ;  for  though  I  have  lived  to  see  a 
farther  increase,  and  mighty  throngs  of  people  settling  in  London, 
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more  than  ever,  yet  we  had  always  a  notion  that  the  numbers 
of  people  which,  the  wars  being  over,  the  armies  disbanded^  and 
the  royal  family  and  the  monarchy  being  restored,  had  flocked 
to  London  to  settle  in  business,  or  to  depend  upon  and  attend 
the  court  for  rewards  of  ser>dces,  preferments,  and  the  like, 
was  such,  that  the  town  was  computed  to  have  in  it  above  a 
hundred  thousand  people  more  than  ever  it  held  before ;  nay, 
some  took  upon  them  to  say  it  had  twice  as  many,  because  all 
the  ruined  families  of  the  royal  party  flocked  hither ;  all  the  old 
soldiers  set  up  trades  here,  and  abundance  of  families  settled 
here ;  again,  the  court  brought  with  tlicm  a  great  flux  of  pride 
and  new  fashions ;  all  people  were  gro^vn  gay  and  luxurious ; 
and  the  joy  of  the  restoration  had  brought  a  vast  many  families 
to  London. 
jcniMicm  I  often  thought  that,  as  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the 
andJewB  Romans,  when  the  Jews  were  assembled  together  to  celebrate 
the  passover,  by  which  means  an  incredible  number  of  people 
were  surprised  there,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  in  other 
countries :  so  the  plague  entered  London  when  an  incredible 
increase  of  people  had  happened  occasionally  by  the  particular 
circumstances  above-named.  As  this  conflux  of  the  people  to  a 
youthful  and  gay  court  made  a  great  trade  in  the  city,  especially 
in  everything  that  belonged  to  fashion  and  finery ;  so  it  drew 
by  consequence  a  great  number  of  workmen,  manufacturers, 
and  the  like,  being  mostly  poor  people,  who  depended  upon 
their  labour ;  and  I  remember,  in  particular,  that  in  a  repre- 
sentation to  my  Lord  Mayor  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
riband-weavers  in  and  about  the  city ;  the  chicfest  number  of 
whom  lived  then  in  the  parishes  of  Shoreditch,  Stepney,  White- 
chapel,  and  Bishopsgate ;  that,  namely,  about  Spitalfields ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  Spitalfields  was  then,  for  it  was  not  so  large  as  now 
by  one-fifth  part. 

By  this,  however,  the  number  of  people  in  the  whole  may  be 
judged  of;  and,  indeed,  I  often  wondered,  that  after  the  pro- 
digious numbers  of  people  that  went  away  at  first,  there  was  yet 
so  great  a  multitude  left  as  it  appeared  there  was. 

But  I  must  go  back  again  to  the  beginning  of  this  surprising 
time.  While  the  fears  of  the  people  were  young,  they  were 
increased  strangely  by  several  odd  accidents,  which,  put  alto- 
gether, it  was  really  a  wonder  the  whole  body  of  the  people  did 
not  rise  as  one  man,  and  abandon  their  dwellings,  leaving  the 
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place  as  a  space  of  ground  designed  by  heaven  for  an  Aceldama, 
doomed  to  be  destroyed  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  that  all 
that  would  be  found  in  it  would  perish  with  it.     I  shall  name  Wizards 
but  a  few  of  these  things ;  but  sure  they  were  so  many,  and  so  ^g^^pie 
many  wizards  and  cunning  people  propagating  them,  that  I  have  Bpnng  up. 
often  wondered  there  was  any  (women  especially)  left  behind. 

In  the  first  place,  a  blazing  star  or  comet  appeared  for  several 
months  before  the  plague,  as  there  did  the  year  after  another,  a 
little  before  the  fire ;  the  old  women,  and  the  phlegmatic  hypo- 
chondriac part  of  the  other  sex,  whom  I  could  almost  call  old 
women  too,  remarked  (especially  afterward,  though  not  till  both 
those  judgments  were  over),  that  those  two  comets  passed 
directly  over  the  city,  and  that  so  very  near  the  houses^  that  it 
was  plain  they  imported  something  peculiar  to  the  city  alone  • 
that  the  comet  before  the  pestilence  was  of  a  faint,  dull,  languid 
oolour,  and  its  motion  very  heavy,  solemn,  and  slow  :  but  that 
the  comet  before  the  fire  was  bright  and  sparkling,  or,  as  others  Signs  and 
said,  fiaming,  and  its  motion  swift  and  furious;  and  that,  ^^y^^  ^^ 
accordingly,  one  foretold  a  heavy  judgment,  slow,  but  severe,  Divinity. 
terrible,  and  frightftd,  as  was  the  plague ;  but  the  other  foretold 
a  stroke,  sudden,  swift,  and  fiery,  as  the  conflagration ;  nay,  so 
particular  some  people  were,  that  as  they  looked  upon  that 
comet  preceding  the  fire,  they  fancied  that  they  not  only  saw  it 
pass  swiftly  and  fiercely,  and  could  perceive  the  motion  with 
their  eye,  but  even  they  heard  it:  that  it  made  a  rushing  mighty 
noise,  fierce  and  terrible^  though  at  a  distance,  and  but  just 
perceivable. 

I  saw  both  these  stars,  and,  I  must  confess,  had  so  much  of 
the  common  notion  of  such  things  in  my  head,  that  I  was  apt 
to  look  upon  them  as  the  forenmners  and  warnings  of  God^s 
judgments ;  and  especially  when,  after  the  plague  had  followed 
the  first,  I  yet  saw  another  of  the  like  kind,  I  could  not  but  say, 
God  had  not  yet  sufficiently  scourged  the  city. 

But  I  could  not  at  the  same  time  carry  these  things  to  the 
height  that  others  did,  knowing  too,  that  natural  causes  are 
assigned  by  the  astronomers  for  such  things ;  and  that  their 
motions,  and  even  their  revolutions,  are  calculated  or  pretended 
to  be  calculated ;  so  that  they  cannot  be  so  perfectly  called  the 
forerunners  or  foretellers,  much  less  the  procurers,  of  such 
events  as  pestilence,  war,  fire,  and  the  like. 

But  let  my  thoughts,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  philosophers, 
be  or  have  been  what  they  will,  these  things  had  a  more  than 
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ordinary  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and 
they  had  almost  universal  melancholy  apprehensions  of  some 
dreadful  calamity  and  judgment  coming  upon  the  city  :  and  this 
iiie  comet  principally  from  the  sight  of  this  comet,  and  the  little  alarm 
citizens.  ^^^^^  was  given  in  December  by  two  people  dying  at  St.  Giles's^ 
as  above. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  people  were  likewise  strangely 
increased  by  the  error  of  the  times ;  in  which,  I  think,  the 
people,  from  ^  what  principles  I  cannot  imagine,  were  more 
addicted  to  prophecies  and  astrological  conjurations,  dreams  and 
old  wives'  tales,  than  ever  they  were  before  or  since.  Whether 
this  unhappy  temper  was  originally  raised  by  the  follies  of  some 
people  who  got  money  by  it,  that  is  to  say,  by  printing  predic- 
tions and  prognostications,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  books 
frighted  them  terribly;  such  as  "Lilly's  Almanack,'*  "Gadbury's 
AUogical  Predictions,''  "  Poor  Robin's  Almanack,''  and  the  like; 
also  several  pretended  religious  books;  one  entitled — "Come 
out  of  her,  my  People,  lest  you  be  Partaker  of  her  Plagues ;'' — 
another  called,  "  Fair  Warning ;" — another,  "  Britain's  Remem- 
brancer ;"  and  many  such ;  all,  or  most  part  of  which,  foretold^ 
directly  or  covertly,  the  ruin  of  the  city :  nay,  some  were  so 
enthusiastically  bold  as  to  run  about  the  streets  with  their  oral 
predictions,  pretending  they  were  sent  to  preach  to  the  city ; 
Destruction  ^i^d  onc  ill  particular,  who,  like  Jonah  to  Nineveh,  cried  in  the 
of  Nineveh,  streets,  "  Yet  forty  days,  and  London  shall  be  destroyed."  I 
will  not  be  positive  whether  he  said  yet  forty  days,  or  yet  a  few 
days.  Another  ran  about  naked,  except  a  pair  of  drawers  about 
his  waist,  crying  day  and  night,  like  a  man  that  Josephus 
mentions,  who  cried,  '^  Woe  to  Jerusalem  !'**  a  little  before  the 
destruction  of  that  city ;  so  this  poor  naked  creature  cried,  "  O 
the  great  and  the  dreadful  God !"  and  said  no  more,  but 
repeated  these  words  continually,  with  a  voice  and  countenance 
full  of  hon'or,  a  swift  pace,  and  nobody  could  ever  find  him  to 
stop,  or  rest,  or  take  any  sustenance,  at  least,  that  ever  I  could 
hear  of.  I  met  this  poor  creature  several  times  in  the  streets^ 
and  would  have  spoken  to  him,  but  he  would  not  enter  into 
speech  with  me,  or  any  one  else,  but  held  on  his  dismal  cries 
continually. 
People  These  things  terrified  the  people  to  the  last  degree;    and 

especially  when  two  or  three  times,  as  I  have  mentioned  already, 
they  found  onc  or  two  in  the  bills  dead  of  the  plague  in 
St.  Giles's. 
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Next  to  these  public  things  were  the  dreams  of  old  women,  Old  women 
or,  I  should  say,  the  interpretation  of  old  women  upon  other  y^!^l 
people^s  dreams ;  and  these  put  abundance  of  people  even  out  voioea,  &c. 
of  their  wits ;  some  heard  voices  warning  them  to  be  gone,  for 
that  there  would  be  such  a  plague  in  London  so  that  the  living 
would  not  be  able  to  bury  the  dead  :  others  saw  apparitions  in 
the  air ;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  of  both,  I  hope  without 
breach  of  charity,  that  they  heard  voices  that  never  spake,  and 
saw  sights  that  never  appeared;  but  the  imagination  of  the 
people  was  really  turned  wayward  and  possessed  :  and  no  wonder 
if  they  who  were  poring  continually  at  the  clouds  saw  shapes 
and  figures,  representations  and  appearances,  which  had  nothing 
in  them  but  air  and  vapour.     Here  they  told  us  they  saw  a 
flaming  sword  held  in  a  hand,  coming  out  of  a  cloud,  with  a  Flaming 
point  hanging  directly  over  the  city.     There  they  saw  hearses  *^**"^ 
and  coffins  in  the  air,  carrying  to  be  buried.     And  there  again, 
heaps  of  dead  bodies  lying  unburied,  and  the  like,  just  as  the 
imagination  of  the  poor  terrified  people  furnished  them  with 
matter  to  work  upon. 

So  hypoohondriao  &ncies  represent 
Ships,  armies,  battles,  in  the  firmament ; 
Till  steady  eyes  the  exhalations  solve, 
And  all  to  its  first  matter,  cloud,  resolve. 

I  could  fill  this  account  with  the  strange  relations  such  people 
gave  every  day  of  what  they  had  seen ;  and  every  one  was  so 
positive  of  their  having  ^en  what  they  pretended  to  see,  that 
there  was  no  contradicting  them  without  breach  of  friendship, 
or  being  accounted  rude  or  unmannerly  on  the  one  hand,  and 
profane  and  impenetrable  on  the  other.  One  time,  before  the 
plague  was  begun  (otherwise  than,  as  I  have  said,  in  St.  Giles's). 
I  think  it  was  in  March,  seeing  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  street, 
I  joined  them  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  and  found  them  all  staring 
up  into  the  air,  to  see  what  a  woman  told  them  appeared  plain 
to  her,  which  was  an  angel  clothed  in  white,  with  a  fiery  sword 
in  his  hand,  waving  it  or  brandishing  it  over  his  head :  she  de- 
scribed every  part  of  the  figure  to  the  life ;  showed  them  the 
motion  and  the  form;  and  the  poor  people  came  into  it  so 
eagerly,  and  with  so  much  readiness.  "  Yes,  I  see  it  all  plainly,^^  signs  and 
says  one,  "  there  is  the  sword  as  plain  as  can  be.''  Another  "^^^  ®"* 
saw  the  angel.  One  saw  his  very  face,  and  cried  out,  "  What  a 
glorious  creature  he  was ! "  One  saw  one  thing,  and  one  another. 
I  looked  as  earnestly  as  the  rest,  but,  perhaps,  not  with  so  much 
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willingness  to  l)e  imposed  upon ;  and  I  said,  indeed,  that  I  could 
see  nothing  but  a  white  cloud,  bright  on  one  side,  by  the  shining 
of  the  sun  upon  the  other  part.  The  woman  endeavoured  to 
show  it  me,  but  could  not  make  me  confess  that  I  saw  it,  which^ 
indeed,  if  I  had,  1  must  have  lied ;  but  tlie  woman  turning  upon 
me,  looked  in  my  face,  and  fancied  I  laughed ;  in  which  her 
imagination  deceived  her  too ;  for  I  really  did  not  laugh^  but 
was  very  seriously  reflecting  how  the  poor  people  were  terrified 
by  the  force  of  their  own  imagination.  However  she  turned 
from  me,  called  me  a  profane  fellow  and  a  scofler ;  told  me  that 
it  was  a  time  of  God^s  anger,  and  dreadful  judgments  were 
approaching ;  and  that  dcspisers,  such  as  I,  should  wonder  and 
perish. 

The  people  about  her  seemed  disgusted  as  well  as  she ;  and  I 
found  there  was  no  persuading  them  that  I  did  not  laugh  at 
them ;  and  that  I  should  be  rather  mobbed  by  them  than  be 
able  to  undeceive  them :  so  I  left  them ;  and  this  appearance 
passed  for  as  real  as  the  blazing  star  itself. 

Another  encounter  I  had  in  the  open  day  also :  and  this  was 
in  going  through  a  narrow  passage  from  Petty-France  into 
Bishopsgate  church-yard,  by  a  row  of  alms-houses  ;  there  are 
two  church-yards  to  Bishopsgate  church  or  parish ;  one  we  go 
over  to  pass  from  the  place  called  Petty-France  into  Bishops- 
gate-street,  coming  out  just  by  the  church-door;  the  other  is 
on  the  side  of  the  narrow  passage  where  the  abns-houses  are  on 
the  left ;  and  a  dwarf- wall  with  a  palisade  on  it,  on  the  right 
hand ;  and  the  city  wall  on  the  other  side,  more  to  the  right. 

In  this  narrow  passage  stands  a  man  looking  through  between 
the  palisades  into  the  burying-place,  and  as  many  people  as  the 
narrowness  of  the  passage  would  admit  to  stop,  without  hinder- 
ing the  passage  of  others ;  and  he  was  talking  mighty  eagerly  to 
them,  and  pointing  now  to  one  place,  and  then  to  another,  and 
affirming  that  he  saw  a  ghost  {Talking  upon  such  a  grave-stone 
there ;  he  described  the  shape,  the  posture,  and  the  movement 
of  it  so  exactly,  that  it  was  the  greatest  matter  of  amazement  to 
him  in  the  world  that  everybody  did  not  see  it  as  well  as  he. 
On  a  sudden  he  would  cry,  "  There  it  is — now  it  comes  this 
way  :  "  then,  '^  ^tis  turned  back  :  ^'  till  at  length  he  persuaded 
the  people  into  so  firm  a  belief  of  it,  that  one  fancied  he  saw  it, 
and  another  funcied  he  saw  it ;  and  thus  he  came  every  day, 
making  a  strange  hubbub,  considering  it  was  in  so  narrow  a 
passage,  till  Bishopsgate  clock  struck  eleven;   and  then  the 
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ghost  would'  seem  to  start,  and,  as  if  he  were  called  away, 
disappeared  on  a  suddcD. 

I  looked  earnestly  every  way,  and  at  the  very  moment  that 
this  man  directed,  but  could  not  see  the  least  appearance  of 
anything;  but  so  positive  was  this  poor  man,  that  he  gave  people 
the  vapours  in  abundance,  and  sent  them  away  trembling  and 
Sighted :  till,  at  length,  few  people  that  knew  of  it  cared  to  go 
through  that  passage,  and  hardly  anybody  by  night  on  any 
account  whatever. 

This  ghost,  as  the  poor  man  affirmed,  made  signs  to  the  Prognosti- 
houses,  and  to  the  ground,  and  to  the  people ;  plainly  intimating,  *^^^  ^^^ 
or  else  they  so  understanding  it,  that  abundance  of  the  people 
should  come  to  be  buried  in  the  church-yard,  as,  indeed,  hap- 
pened :  but  that  he  saw  such  aspects,  I  must  acknowledge,  I 
never  believed ;  nor  could  I  see  anything  of  it  myself,  though  I 
looked  most  earnestly  to  see  it,  if  possible. 

These,  things  serve  to  show  how  far  the  people  were  really  People  are 
overcome  with  delusions;   and  as  they  had  a  notion  of  the  JJ^J^™® 
approach  of  a  visitation,  all  their  predictions  ran  upon  a  most  mona. 
dreadful  plague,  which  should  lay  the  whole  city,  and  even  the 
kingdom,  waste ;  and  should  destroy  almost  all  the  nation,  both 
man  and  beast. 

To  this,  as  I  said  before,  the  astrologers  added  stories  of  the  Stories  of 
conjunctions  of  planets  in  a  malignant  manner,  and  with  a  mis-  ^  ^^"' 
chievous  influence ;  one  of  which  conjunctions  was  to  happen, 
and  did  happen,  in  October,  and  the  other  in  November ;  and 
they  filled  the  people's  heads  with  predictions  on  these  signs  of 
the  heavens,  intimating  that  those  conjunctions  foretold  drought, 
fieunine,  and  pestilence ;  in  the  two  first  of  them,  however,  they 
were  entirely  mistaken,  for  we  had  no  droughty  season,  but 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  hard  frost,  which  lasted  from 
December  almost  to  March ;  and  after  that,  moderate  weather, 
rather  warm  than  hot,  with  refreshing  winds,  and,  in  short,  very 
seasonable  weather ;  and  also  several  very  great  rains. 

Some  endeavours  were  used  to  suppress  the  printing  of  such  Govem- 
books  as  terrified  the  people,  and  to  frighten  the  dispensers  of  J^^JJaiingto 
them,  some  of  whom  were  taken  up,  but  nothing  was  done  in  it,  exasperate 
as  I  am  informed,  the  government  being  unwilling  to  exasperate 
the  people,  who  were,  as  I  may  say,  all  out  of  their  wits  already. 

Neither  can  I  acquit  those  ministers  that,  in  their  sermons, 
rather  sunk  than  lifted  up  the  hearts  of  their  hearers ;  many  ot 
them,  no  doubt,  did  it  for  the  strengthening  the  resolution  ot 
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the  people,  and  especially  for  quickening  them  to  repentance ; 
Misconduct  y^^^  j^  certainly  answered  not  their  end,  at  least  not  in  proper- 
cierg}'.         tion  to  the  injury  it  did  another  way;  and  indeed,  as  God  him- 
self, through  the  whole  Scriptures,  rather  draws  to  him  by 
invitations,  and  calls  to  turn  to  him  to  live,  than  drives  us  by 
terror  and  amazement;  so,  I  must  confess,!  thought  the  ministers 
should  have  done  also,  imitating  our  blessed  LOBD  and  Master 
in  this,  that  his  whole  gospel  is  full  of  declarations  from  heaven 
of  God^s  mercy,  and  his  readiness  to  receive  penitents,  and 
John  V.  40.  forgive  them ;  complaining,  "Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye 
might  have  life ;"  and  that,  therefore,  his  gospel  is  called  the 
gospel  of  peace  and  the  gospel  of  grace. 

But  we  had  some  good  men,  and  that  of  all  persuasions  and 
opinions,  whose  discourses  were  full  of  terror;  who  spoke  nothing 
but  dismal  things ;  and  as  they  brought  the  people  together  with 
a  kind  of  horror,  sent  them  away  in  tears,  prophesying  nothing 
but  evil  things ;  terrifying  the  people  with  the  apprehensions  of 
being  utterly  destroyed,  not  guiding  them,  at  least  not  enough, 
to  cry  to  heaven  for  mercy, 
Roiigioiuj  It  was,  indeed,  a  time  of  very  unhappy  breaches  among  us  in 

inttio  ^  matters  of  religion  :  innumerable  sects,  and  divisions,  and  sepa- 
churchee.  ratc  Opinions  prevailed  among  the  people ;  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  restored,  indeed,  with  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
about  four  years  before ;  but  the  ministers  and  preachers  of  the 
Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  and  of  all  the  other  sorts  of 
professions,  had  begun  to  gather  separate  societies,  and  erect  altar 
against  altar,  and  all  those  had  their  meetings  for  worship  apart, 
as  they  have  now,  but  not  so  many  then,  the  dissenters  being 
not  thoroughly  formed  into  a  body  as  they  are  since ;  and  those 
congregations  which  were  thus  gathered  together  were  yet  but 
few ;  and  even  those  that  were,  the  government  did  not  allow, 
but  endeavoured  to  suppress  them,  and  shut  up  their  meetings. 
But  the  visitation  reconciled  them  again,  at  least  for  a  time, 
and  many  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  ministers  and  preachers 
of  the  jdissenters  were  suffered  to  go  into  the  churches  where  the 
incumbents  were  fled  away,  as  many  were,  not  being  able  to 
stand  it ;  and  the  people  flocked  without  distinction  to  hear  them 
preach,  not  much  inquiring  who,  or  what  opinion  they  were  of; 
but  after  the  sickness  was  over,  that  spirit  of  charity  abated, 
and  every  church  being  again  supplied  with  their  own  ministers, 
or  others  presented,  where  the  minister  was  dead,  things  returned 
to  their  old  channel  again. 
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One  mischief  always  introduces  another :  these  terrors  and 
apprehensions  of  the  people  led  them  into  a  thousand  weak, 
foolish,  and  wicked  things,  which  they  wanted  not  a  sort  of 
people  really  wicked  to  encourage  them  to ;  and  this  was  running  Fortune- 
about  to  fortune-tellers,  cunning  men,  and  astrologers,  to  know  J^J^Jj^*^ 
their  fortune,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  expressed,  to  have  their  fortimes  men. 
told  them,  their  nativities  calculated,  and  the  like ;  and  this  folly 
presently  made  the  town  swarm  with  a  wicked  generation  of  pre- 
tenders to  magic,  to  the  black  art,  as  they  call  it,  and  I  know  not 
what ;  nay,  to  a  thousand  worse  dealings  with  the  devil  than 
they  were  really  guilty  of;  and  this  trade  grew  so  open,  and  so 
generally  practised,  that  it  became  common  to  have  signs  and 
inscriptions  set  up  at  doors : — "  Here  lives  a  fortune-teller," — 
"  Here  lives  an  astrologer/' — "  Here  you  may  have  your  nativity 
calculated,'^ — and  the  like;  and  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head, 
which  was  the  usual  sign  of  these  people's  dwellings,  was  to  be 
seen  almost  in  every  street,  or  else  the  sign  of  Mother  Shipton,  or 
of  Merlin's  head,  and  the  like. 

With  what  blind,  absurd,  and  ridiculous  stuff,  these  oracles  Orades  of 
of  the  devil  pleased  and  satisfied  the  people  I  really  know  not ;  ^^^  q^^^^ 
but  certain  it  is,  that  innumerable  attendants  crowded  about  their  conjurors. 
doors  every  day ;  and  if  but  a  grave  fellow,  in  a  velvet  jacket,  a 
band,  and  a  black  cloak,  which  was  the  habit  those  quack- con- 
jurors generally  went  in,  was  but  seen  in  the  streets,  the  people 
would  follow  them  in  crowds,  and  ask  them  questions  as  they 
went  along. 

I  need  not  mention  what  a  horrid  delusion  this  was,  or  what 
it  tended  to ;  but  there  was  no  remedy  for  it,  till  the  plague 
itself  put  an  end  to  it  all,  and  I  supposed  cleared  the  town  of  most 
of  those  calculators  themselves.  One  mischief  was,  that  if  the  Mock  aatro- 
poor  people  asked  these  mock  astrologers  whether  there  would  ^^®"' 
be  a  plague,  or  no,  they  all  agreed  in  the  general  to  answer,  yes ; 
for  that  kept  up  their  trade :  and  had  the  people  not  been  kept 
in  a  fright  about  that,  the  wizards  would  presently  have  been 
rendered  useless,  and  their  craft  had  been  at  an  end ;  but  they 
always  talked  to  them  of  such  and  such  influences  of  the  stars, 
of  the  conjunctions  of  such  and  such  planets,  which  must  neces- 
sarily bring  sickness  and  distempers,  and  consequently  the  plague; 
and  some  had  the  assurance  to  tell  them  the  plague  was  begun 
already,  which  was  too  true,  though  they  that  said  so  knew  no- 
thing of  the  matter. 

The  ministers,  to  do  them  justice,  and  preachers  of  most  sorts. 
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Clergy  that  were  serious  and  understanding  persons,  thundered  agaanst 
^inst  the  ^^^^sc,  and  other  wicked  practices,  and  exposed  the  folly  as  well 
sateiiitoB  of  the  wickcdncss  of  them  together ;  and  the  most  sober  and  judi- 
and  wicked  cious  pcoplc  dcspiscd  and  abhorred  them  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
tho?^*^^^  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  middling  people,  and  the 
rant.  working  labouring  poor ;  their  fears  were  predominant  over  all 

their  passions,  and  they  threw  away  their  money  in  a  most  dis- 
tracted manner  upon  those  whimsies.  Maid-servants  especially, 
and  men-servants,  were  the  chief  of  their  customers ;  and  their 
question  generally  was,  after  the  first  demand  of  "  Will  there  be 
a  plague  ?'*  I  say  the  next  question  was,  "  O,  sir !  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  will  my  mistress  keep  me,  or  will 
slie  turn  me  off?  will  she  stay  here,  or  will  she  go  into  the 
country  ?  and  if  she  goes  into  the  country,  will  she  take  me  with 
her,  or  leave  me  here  to  be  starved  and  undone  T^  and  the  like 
of  men-servants. 
Terrible  The  truth  is,  the  case  of  poor  servants  was  very  dismal,  as  I 

^domo^  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  again  by-and-by ;  for  it  was  appa- 
oervanta.  rent  a  prodigious  number  of  them  would  be  turned  away ;  and 
it  was  so ;  and  of  them  abundance  perished ;  and  particularly 
of  those  that  these  false  prophets  had  flattered  with  hopes  that 
they  should  be  continued  in  their  services,  and  carried  with  their 
masters  and  mistresses  into  the  country ;  and  had  not  public 
charity  provided  for  these  poor  creatures,  whose  number  was 
exceeding  great,  and  in  all  cases  of  this  nature  must  be  so,  they 
would  have  been  in  the  worst  condition  of  any  people  in  the 
city. 

These  tilings  agitated  the  minds  of  the  common  people  for 

many  months  while  the  first  apprehensions  were  upon  them, 

and  while  the  plague  was  not,  as  I  may  say,  yet  broken  out : 

but  I  must  also  not  forget  that  the  most  serious  part  of  the 

inhabitants  behaved  after  another  manner;   the  government 

encouraged  their  devotion,  and  appointed  public  prayers,  and 

days  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  to  make  public  confession  of 

People  ap    sin,  and  implore  the  mercy  of  God  to  avert  the  dreadful  judg- 

S^y  of  ®    ment  which  hung  over  their  heads ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expressed 

^^^'  with  what  alacrity  the  people  of  all  persuasions  embraced  the 

occasion ;  how  they  flocked  to  the  churches  and  meetings,  and 

they  were  all  so  thronged  that  there  was  often  no  coming  near^ 

no,  not  to  the  very  doors  of  the  largest  churches ;  also,  there 

were  daily  prayers  appointed  morning  and  evening  at  several 

churches,  and  days  of  private  praying  at  other  places ;  at  all 
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which  the  people  attended,  I  say,  with  an  uncommon  devotion  : 
several  private  families,  also,  as  well  of  one  opinion  as  another, 
kept  family  fasts,  to  which  they  admitted  their  near  relations 
only ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  those  people  who  were  really  serious 
and  religious  applied  themselves  in  a  truly  Christian  manner  to 
the  proper  work  of  repentance  and  humiliation,  as  a  Christian 
people  ought  to  do. 

Again,  the  public  showed  that  they  would  bear  their  share  in 
these  things.    The  very  Court,  which  was  then  gay  and  luxurious,  rr^  qo,^ 
put  on  a  face  of  just  concern  for  the  public  danger.     All  the  put  on  a 
plays  and  interludes  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  French  ^q^^!^ 
Court,  had  been  set  up,  and  began  to  increase  among  us,  were 
forbid  to  act:  the  gaming  tables,  public  dancing  rooms,  and 
music  houses,  which  multiplied,  and  began  to  debauch  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  were  shut  up  and  suppressed ;  and  the  jack- 
puddings,  merry-andrews,  puppet-shows,  rope-dancers,  and  such 
like  doings,  which  had  bewitched  the  poor  common  people,  shut 
up  their  shops,  finding,  indeed,  no  trade,  for  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  agitated  with  other  things ;  and  a  kind  of  sadness 
and  horror  at  these  things  sat  upon  the  countenances  even  of  the 
common  people ;  death  was  before  their  eyes,  and  everybody 
began  to  think  of  their  graves,  not  of  mirth  and  diversions. 

But  even  those  wholesome  reflections,  which,  rightly  managed, 
would  have  most  happily  led  the  people  to  fall  upon  their  knees, 
make  confession  of  their  sins,  and  look  up  to  their  mercifiil 
Saviour  for  pardon,  imploring  his  compassion  on  them  in  such  a 
time  of  their  distress,  by  which  we  might  have  become  as  a 
second  Nineveh,  had  a  quite  contrary  extreme  in  the  common  Nineveh 
people,  who,  ignorant  and  stupid  in  their  reflections,  as  they  repentcmoe. 
were  brutishly  wicked  and  thoughtless  before,  were  now  led  by  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
their  fright  to  extremes  of  folly ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  chap.  Ui. 
they  ran  to  conjurers,  and  witches,  and  all  sorts  of  deceivers,  to 
know  what  should  become  of  them ;  who  fed  their  fears,  and 
kept  them  always  alarmed  and  awake,  on  purpose  to  delude 
them,  and  pick  their  pockets :  so  they  were  as  mad  upon  their 
running  after  quacks,  and  mountebanks,  and  every  practising 
old  woman  for  medicines  and  remedies,  storing  themselves  with 
such  multitudes  of  pills,  potions,  and  preservatives,  as  they  were 
called ;  that  they  not  only  spent  their  money,  but  even  poisoned 
themselves  before  hand,  for  fear  of  the  poison  of  tlie  infection, 
and  prepared  their  bodies  for  the  plague,  instead  of  preserving 
them  against  it.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incredible,  and  scarce 


poi8onor«. 
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to  be  imagined,  how  the  posts  of  houses  and  comers  of  streets 
were  plastered  over  witli  doctor's  bills  and  papers  of  ignorant 
Medical  fcllows  quacking  and  tampering  in  physic,  and  inviting  the 
people  to  come  to  them  for  remedies,  which  was  generally  set 
off  with  such  flourishes  as  these,  viz. — Infallible  preventive 
pills  against  the  plague, — Never-failing  preservatives  against 
the  infection, — Sovereign  cordials  against  the  corruption  of  the 
air, — Exact  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  body  in  case  of  an 
infection, — Anti-pestilential  pills, — Incomparable  drink  against 
the  plague,  never  foimd  out  before, — An  universal  remedy  for 
the  plague, — The  only  true  plague  water, — ^The  royal  anti- 
dote against  all  kinds  of  infection ;  and  such  a  number  more 
that  I  cannot  reckon  up,  and  if  I  could,  would  fill  a  book  of 
themselves  to  set  them  down. 

Others  set  up  bills  to  summon  people  to  their  lodgings,  for 
directions  and  advice  in  the  case  of  infection  :  these  had  specious 
titles  also,  such  as  these  : — 

An  eminent  high  Dutch  Physician,  newly  come  over  from 
Holland,  where  ho  resided  during  all  the  time  of  the  great 
Plague  last  year  in  Amsterdam,  and  cured  multitudes  of 
people  that  actually  had  the  Plague  upon  them. 

An  Italian  gentlewoman,  just  arrived  from  Naples,  having  a 
choice  secret  to  prevent  infection,  which  she  found  out  by 
her  great  experience,  and  did  w^onderful  cures  with  it  in  the 
late  Plague  there,  wherein  there  died  20,000  in  one  day. 

An  ancient  gentlewoman,  having  practised  with  great  success 
in  the  late  Plague  in  this  city.  Anno.  1G3G,  gives  her  advice 
only  to  the  female  sex.     To  be  spoke  with,  &c. 

An  experienced  physician,  who  has  so  long  studied  the  doc- 
trine of  antidotes  against  all  sorts  of  poison  and  infection, 
has,  after  forty  years^  practice,  arrived  to  such  skill  as  may, 
with  God^s  blessing,  direct  persons  how  to  prevent  their 
being  touched  by  any  contagious  distemper  whatsoever, 
lie  directs  the  poor  gratis. 

I  take  notice  of  these  by  way  of  specimen ;  I  could  give  you 
two  or  three  dozen  of  the  like,  and  yet  have  abundance  left 
behind.  It  is  sufficient  from  these  to  apprise  any  one  of  the 
humour  of  those  times ;  and  how  a  set  of  tliieves  and  pickpockets 
not  only  robbed  and  cheated  the  poor  people  of  their  money,  but 
poisoned  their  bodies  with  odious  and  fatal  preparations ;  some 
with  mercury,  and  some  with  other  things  as  bad,  perfectly 
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remote  from  the  thing  pretended  to;  and  rather  hurtful  than 
serviceable  to  the  body  in  case  an  infection  followed. 

I  cannot  omit  a  subtlety  of  one  of  those  quack  operators,  with 
which  he  gulled  the  poor  people  to  crowd  about  him,  but  did 
nothing  for  them  without  money.  He  had,  it  seems,  added  to 
his  bills,  which  he  gave  about  the  street,  this  advertisement  in 
capital  letters,  viz.^ — He  gives  advice  to  the  poor  for  nothing. 

Abundance  of  poor  people  came  to  him  accordingly,  to  whom 
he  made  a  great  many  fine  speeches,  examined  them  of  the  state 
of  their  health,  and  of  the  constitution  of  their  bodies,  and  told 
them  many  good  things  for  them  to  do,  which  were  of  no  great 
moment :  but  the  issue  and  conclusion  of  all  was,  that  he  had  a 
preparation  which  if  they  took  such  a  quantity  of  every  morning, 
he  would  pawn  his  life  they  never  should  have  the  plague, — no, 
though  they  lived  in  the  house  with  people  that  were  infected. 
This  made  the  people  all  resolve  to  have  it ;  but  then  the  price 
of  that  was  so  much,  I  think  it  was  half-a-crown  :  "But,  sir," 
says  one  poor  woman,  "  I  am  a  poor  alms-woman,  and  am  kept 
by  the  parish,  and  your  bills  say,  you  give  the  poor  your  help 
for  nothing.^' — "  Ay,  good  woman,"  says  the  doctor,  '^  so  I  do.  Medical 
as  I  published  there :  I  give  my  advice  to  the  poor  for  nothing,  ^^  ^^^ 
but  not  my  physic !" — "Alas !  sir,"  says  she,  "that  is  a  snare  laid 
for  the  poor  then ;  for  you  give  them  your  advice  for  nothing, 
that  is  to  say,  you  advise  them  gratis  to  buy  your  physic  for 
their  money ;  so  does  every  shopkeeper  with  his  wares."  Here 
the  woman  began  to  give  him  ill  words,  and  stood  at  his  door  all 
that  day,  telling  her  tale  to  all  the  people  that  came,  till  the 
doctor,  finding  she  turned  away  his  customers,  was  obliged  to 
call  her  up-stairs  again,  and  give  her  his  box  of  physic  for 
nothings  which,  perhaps  too,  was  good  for  nothing  when  she 
had  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  people,  whose  confusions  fitted  them  to  Profitable 
be  imposed  upon  by  all  sorts  of  pretenders,  and  by  every  mounte-  ^^®  ?^  , 
bank.     There  is  no  doubt  but  these  quacking  sort  of  fellows  quack' 
raised  great  gains  out  of  the  miserable  people;  for  we  daily 
found  the  crowds  that  ran  after  them  were  infinitely  greater,  and 
their  doors  were  more  thronged,  than  those  of  Dr.  Brooks,  Dr. 
Upton,  Dr.  Hodges,  Dr.  Berwick,  or  any,  though  the  most 
famous  men  of  the  time ;  and  I  was  told  that  some  of  them  got 
five  pounds  a  day  by  their  physic. 

But  there  was  still  another  madness  beyond  all  this,  which 
may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  distracted  humour  of  the  poor 
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people  at  that  time ;  and  this  was  their  foUowiDg  a  worse  sort  of 
deceivers  than  any  of  tliese ;  for  these  petty  thieves  only  deluded 
them  to  pick  their  pockets  and  get  their  money,  in  which  their 
wickedness,  whatever  it  was,  lay  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the 
deceivers  deceiving,  not  upon  the  deceived :  but  in  this  part  I 
am  going  to  mention,  it  lay  chiefly  in  the  people  deceived,  or 
equally  in  both;  and  this  was  in  wearing  charms,  philters, 
exorcisms,  amulets,  and  I  know  not  what  preparations,  to  fortify 
the  body  with  them  against  the  plague ;  as  if  the  plague  was  not 
the  hand  of  God,  but  a  kind  of  a  possession  of  an  evil  spirit ;  and 
that  it  was  to  be  kept  ofl"  with  crossings,  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
papers  tied  up  with  so  many  knots,  and  certain  words  or  figures 
written  on  them,  as  particularly  the  word  Abracadabra,  formed 
in  triangle  or  pyramid,  thus  : — 


Spocimons 

A-BKAUAiJAiillA 

of  Jemiit- 
iBin. 

ABRACADABR 

Others  had  the  Jesuits* 

ABRACADAB 

Mark  in  a  Cross : 

ABRACADA 

I     H 

ABRACAD 

S 

ABRACA 

ABRAC 

Otlicrs  nothing  but  this 

ABRA 

Msirk  thus : 

ABR 

X 

AB 

A 

I  might  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  my  exclamations  against 
the  follies,  and  indeed  wickedness  of  those  things,  in  a  time  of 
such  danger,  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence  as  this,  of  a  national 
infection.  But  my  memorandums  of  these  things  relate  rather 
to  take  notice  of  the  fact,  and  mention  only  that  it  was  so ;  how 
the  poor  people  found  the  insufficiency  of  those  things,  and  how 
many  of  them  were  afterwards  carried  away  in  the  dead  carts, 
and  thrown  into  the  common  graves  of  every  parish,  with  these 
hellish  charms  and  trumpery  hanging  about  their  necks,  remains 
to  be  spoken  of  as  we  go  along. 

All  this  was  the  eff'ect  of  the  hurrj'  the  people  were  in,  after 
the  first  notion  of  the  plague  being  at  hand  was  among  them, 
and  wliich  may  be  said  to  be  from  about  Michaelmas  1664,  but 
more  particularly  after  the  two  men  died  in  St  Gileses,  in  the 
beginning  of  December;  and  again,  after  another  alarm  in 
February:   for  when  the  plague  evidently  spread  itself,  they 
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soon  began  to  see  the  folly  of  trusting  to  those  unperforming 
creatures,  who  had  gulled  them  of  their  money ;  and  then  their 
fears  worked  another  way,  namely,  to  amazement  and  stupidity, 
not  knowing  what  course  to  take,  or  what  to  do,  either  to  help 
or  relieve  themselves ;  but  they  ran  about  from  one  neighbour's 
house  to  another,  and  even  in  the  streets  from  one  door  to 
another,  with  repeated  cries  of,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ! 
what  shall  we  do  ?" 

Indeed,  the  poor  people  were  to  be  pitied  in  one  particular 
thing,  in  which  they  had  little  or  no  relief,  and  which  I  desire 
to  mention  with  a  serious  awe  and  reflection,  which,  perhaps, 
every  one  that  reads  this  may  not  relish  :  namely,  that  whereas 
death  now  began  not,  as  we  may  say,  to  hover  over  every  one's 
head  only,  but  to  look  into  their  houses  and  chambers,  and  stare 
in  their  faces :  though  there  might  be  some  stupidity  and  dul- 
ness  of  the  mind,  and  there  was  so  a  great  deal ;  yet  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  just  alarm  sounded  in  the  very  inmost  soul,  if  I 
may  say  so,  of  others.     Many  consciences  were  awakened ;  many 
hard  hearts  melted  into  tears ;  many  a  penitent  confession  was 
made  of  crimes  long  concealed.     It  would  have  woimded  the 
soul  of  any  Christian  to  have  heard  the  dying  groans  of  many  a 
despairing  creature  ;  and  none  durst  come  near  to  comfort  them : 
many  a  robbery,  many  a  murder,  was  then  confessed  aloud,  and 
nobody  surviving  to  record  the  accounts  of  it.     People  might 
be  heard  even  in  the  streets  as  we  passed  along,  calling  upon  reopie  ap- 
God  for  mercy,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  saying,  I  have  been  a  pea!,a>'ti'ey 
thief,  I  have  been  an  adulterer,  I  have  been  a  murderer,  and  the  through  the 
like;  and  none  durst  stop  to  make  the  least  inquiry  into  such  G(Tfbr^ 
tilings,  or  to  administer  comfort  to  the  poor  creatures,  that  in  mercy. 
the  anguish  both  of  soul  and  body  thus  cried  out.     Some  of  the 
ministers  did  visit  the  sick  at  first,  and  for  a  little  while,  but  it 
was  not  to  be  done ;  it  would  have  been  present  death  to  have 
gone  into  some  houses  :  the  very  buryers  of  the  dead,  who  were 
the  most  hardened  creatures  in  town,  were  sometimes  beaten 
back,  and  so  terrified,  that  they  dur^t  not  go  into  houses  where 
the  whole  families  were  swept  away  together,  and  where  the  cir- 
cumstances were  more  particularly  horrible,  as  some  were ;  but 
this  was  indeed  at  the  first  heat  of  the  distemper. 

Time  inured  them  to  it  all;  and  they  ventured  everywhere 
afterwards  without  hesitation,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion at  large  hereafter. 

I  am  supposing  now  the  plague  to  be  begun,  as  I  have  said, 
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and  that  the  magistrates  began  to  take  the  condition  of  the 
people  into  their  serious  consideration  :  what  they  did  as  to  the 
regulation  of  inhabitants,  and  of  infected  families,  I  shall  speak 
to  by  itself :  but  as  to  the  affair  of  health,  it  is  proper  to  mention 
it  here,  that  having  seen  tlie  foolish  humour  of  the  people  in 
running  after  quacks,  and  mountebanks,  wizards,  and  fortune- 
TheLord  tellers,  which  they  did  as  above,  even  to  madness;  the  Lord 
soi^r  Mid  Mayor,  a  very  sober  and  religious  gentleman,  appointed  physi- 
reiigious.  cians  and  surgeons  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  I  mean  the  dis- 
eased poor ;  and  in  particular,  ordered  the  College  of  Physidana 
to  publish  directions  for  cheap  remedies  for  the  poor,  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  distemper.  This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the 
most  charitable  and  judicious  things  that  could  be  done  at  that 
time ;  for  this  drove  the  people  from  haunting  the  doors  of  every 
dispcrser  of  bills,  and  from  taking  down  blindly,  and  without 
consideration,  poison  for  physic,  and  death  instead  of  life. 

This  direction  of  the  physicians  was  done  by  a  consultation  of 
the  whole  college ;  and,  as  it  was  particularly  calculated  for  the 
use  of  the  poor,  and  for  cheap  medicines,  it  was  made  publi<^  so 
that  everybody  might  see  it ;  and  copies  were  given  gratis  to  all 
that  desired  it ;  but  as  it  is  public,  and  to  be  seen  on  all  occa- 
sions, I  need  not  give  the  reader  of  this  the  trouble  of  it. 

I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  lessen  the  authority  or  capacity  of 
the  physicians  when  I  say,  that  the  violence  of  the  distemper, 
when  it  came  to  its  extremity,  was  like  the  fire  the  next  year ; 
the  fire,  which  consumed  what  the  plague  could  not  touch,  defied 
all  the  application  of  remedies ;  the  fire-engines  were  broken^ 
the  buckets  were  thrown  away,  and  the  power  of  man  was  baffled 
and  brought  to  an  end ;  so  the  plague  defied  all  medicines,  and 
The  vio-       the  vcry  physicians  were  seized  with  it,  with  their  preservatives 
<iu«temper^  in  their  mouths,  and  men  went  about  prescribing  to  others,  and 
carries  off     telling  them  what  to  do,  till  the  tokens  were  upon  them,  and 
they  dropped  down  dead :  destroyed  by  that  very  enemy  they 
directed  others  to  oppose.     This  was  the  case  of  several  physi- 
cians, even  some  of  them  of  the  most  eminent,  and  of  several  of 
the  most  skilful  surgeons ;  abundance  of  quacks  too  died,  who 
had  the  folly  to  trust  to  their  own  medicines,  which  they  must 
needs  be  conscious  to  themselves,  were  good  for  nothing ;  and 
who  rather  ought,  like  other  sorts  of  thieves,  to  have  run  away^ 
sensible  of  their  guilt,  from  the  justice  that  they  could  not  but 
expect  should  punish  them,  as  they  knew  they  had  deserved. 
Not  that  it  is  any  derogation  from  the  labour  or  application 
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of  the  physicians  to  say,  they  fell  in  the  common  calamity :  nor 
is  it  so  intended  by  me ;  it  rather  is  to  their  praise,  that  they 
ventured  their  lives  so  far  as  even  to  lose  them  in  the  service  of 
mankind ;  they  endeavoured  to  do  good,  and  to  save  the  lives  of 
others.  But  we  were  not  to  expect  that  the  physicians  could  ^^^bie't^* 
stop  God's  judgments,  or  prevent  a  distemper,  eminently  armed  stop  God's 
fipom  heaven,  from  executing  the  errand  it  was  sent  about.  judgments. 

Doubtless,  the  physicians  assisted  many  by  their  skill,  and  by 
their  prudence  and  application,  to  the  saving  of  their  lives,  and 
restoring  their  health :  but  it  is  not  lessening  their  character,  or 
their  skill,  to  say,  they  could  not  cure  those  that  had  the  tokens 
upon  them,  or  those  who  were  mortally  infected  before  the  phy- 
sieians  were  sent  for,  as  was  frequently  the  case. 

It  remains  to  mention  now  what  public  measures  were  taken 
by  the  magistrates  for  the  general  safety,  and  to  prevent  the  MaTiRtrates 
spreading  of  the  distemper  when  it  first  broke  out ;  I  shall  have  meiiuros 
frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  the  prudence  of  the  magistrates,  ^"^^^^ 
their  charity,  their  vigilance  for  the  poor,  and  for  preserving  safety. 
good  order,  furnishing  provisions,  and  the  like,  when  the  plague 
was  increased,  as  it  afterwards  was.     But  I  am  now  upon  the 
order  and  regulations  they  published  for  the  government  of 
infected  families. 

I  mentioned  above  shutting  of  houses  up,  and  it  is  needful  to 
say  something  particularly  to  that,  for  this  part  of  the  history  of 
the  plague  is  very  melancholy,  but  the  most  grievous  story  must 
be  told. 

About  June  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London^. and  the  court  of 
aldermen,  as  I  have  said,  began  more  particularly  to  concern 
themselves  for  the  regulation  of  the  city. 

The  justices  of  peace  for  Middlesex,  by  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  had  begun  to  shut  up  houses  in  the  parishes  of  St. 
GKles's-in-the-Fields,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Clement  Danes,  &c.  and 
it  was  with  good  success,  for  in  several  streets  where  the  plague 
broke  out,  upon  strict  guarding  the  houses  that  were  infected, 
and  taking  care  to  bury  those  that  died  immediately  after  they 
were  known  to  be  dead,  the  plague  ceased  in  those  streets.  It 
was  also  observed,  that  the  plague  decreased  sooner  in  those 
parishes  after  they  had  been  visited  to  the  ftiU,  than  it  did  in 
the  parishes  of  Bishopsgate,  Shoreditch,  Aldgate,  Whitechapel, 
Stepney,  and  others ;  the  early  care  taken  in  that  manner  being 
a  great  means  to  the  putting  a  check  to  it. 

This  shutting  up  of  houses  was  a  method  first  taken,  as  I 
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Piagiie  of      understand,  in  the  plague  whicli  happened  in  1603,  at  the  coming 
1603,  in  the  of  King  Jamcs  the  First  to  the  crown,  and  the  power  of  shutting 

reign  of  i-i.  i  i  ^  f         ^• 

King  James  people  up  in  tlieir  own  houses  was  granted  by  act  of  parliament, 
the  First.  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  charitable  relief  and  ordering  of  per- 
sons infected  vrith  the  plague."  On  which  act  of  parliament 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  founded  the 
order  they  made  at  this  time,  and  which  took  place  the  Ist  of 
July,  1665,  when  the  numbers  infected  within  the  city  were  but 
few,  the  last  bill  for  the  ninety-two  parishes  being  but  four,  and 
some  houses  having  been  shut  up  in  the  city,  and  some  people 
being  removed  to  the  pest-house  beyond  Bunh ill-fields,  in  the 
way  to  Islington ;  I  say,  by  these  means,  when  there  died  near 
one  thousand  a  week  in  the  whole,  the  number  in  the  city  was 
but  twenty-eight ;  and  the  city  was  preserved  more  healthy  in 
proportion  than  any  other  place  all  the  time  of  the  infection. 

These  orders  of  my  Lord  Mayor's  were  published,  as  I  have 
said,  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  took  place  from  the  1st  of  July, 
and  were  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Lord  Orders  conceived  and  published  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  alder- 

ordere  pub-       °^®^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Loudou  couceming  the  infection  of  the 
lished.  Plague,  1665. 

"  Whereas,  in  the  reign  of  our  late  sovereign,  King  James,  of 
happy  memory,  an  act  was  made  for  the  charitable  relief  and 
ordering  of  persons  infected  with  the  plague;  whereby  authority 
was  given  to  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  bailiflFs,  and  other 
head  officers  to  appoint,  within  their  several  limits,  examiners, 
searchers,  watchmen,  keepers,  and  buriers  for  the  persons  and 
places  infected,  and  to  minister  unto  them  oaths  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  offices.  And  the  same  statute  did  also  authorise 
the  giving  of  other  directions,  as  unto  them  for  the  present  neces- 
sity should  seem  good  in  their  discretions.  It  is  now  upon  special 
consideration  thought  very  expedient  for  preventing  and  avoid- 
ing of  infection  of  sickness  (if  it  shall  so  please  Almighty  God) 
that  the  following  orders  be  hereafter  duly  observed." 


FEASTING  PROHIBITED. 


Public  "  That  all  pubHc  feasting,  and  particularly  by  the  companies 

prohibited,  of  this  city,  and  dinners  at  taverns,  alehouses,  and  other  places 
of  common  entertainment,  be  forborne  till  further  order  and 
allowance;  and  that  the  money  thereby  spared  be  preserved  and 
employed  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  the  poor  visited  with  the 
infection. 
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TIPPLING-HOUSES. 

"  That  disorderly  tippling  in  taverns,  alehouses,  coffee-houses, 
and  cellars,  be  severely  looked  unto,  as  the  common  sin  of  this 
time,  and  greatest  occasion  of  dispersing  the  plague ;  and  that 
no  company  or  person  be  suffered  to  remain  or  come  into  any 
tavern,  alehouse,  or  coffee-house,  to  drink,  after  nine  of  the 
clock  in  the  evening,  according  to  the  ancient  law  and  custom 
of  this  city,  upon  the  penalties  ordained  in  that  behalf. 

"And  for  the  better  execution  of  these  orders,  and  such  other  Causes  of 
rules  and  directions  as  upon  further  consideration  shall  be  found  \^^ 
needful,  it  is  ordered  and  enjoined,  that  the  aldermen,  deputies,  after. 
an,d  common  council-men,  shall  meet  together  weekly,  once, 
twice,  thrice,  or  oftener  (as  cause  shall  require),  at  some  one 
general  place  accustomed  in  their  respective  wards  (being  clear 
from  infection  of  the  plague),  to  consult  how  the  said  orders 
may  be  duly  put  in  execution ;  not  intending  that  any,  dwell- 
ing in  or  near  places  infected,  shall  come  to  the  said  meeting, 
while  their  coming  may  be  doubtful.     And  the  said  aldermen, 
and  deputies,  and  common  coimcil-men,  in  their  several  wards, 
may  put  in  execution  any  other  good  orders  that  by  them,  at 
their  said  meetings,  shall  be  conceived  and  devised,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  the  infection." 

Sir  John  Lawrence  .     .  Lord  Mayor. 

Sir  George  Waterman 

Sir  Charles  Doe  .     . 
I  need  not  say  that  these  orders  extended  only  to  such  places 
as  were  within  the  Lord  Mayor's  jurisdiction ;  so  it  is  requisite  The  Un-d 
to  observe,  that  the  lustices  of  the  peace  within  those  parishes  payors 
and  places  as  were  called  the  hamlets  and  out-parts,  took  the  tion. 
same  method :  as  I  remember,  the  orders  for  shutting  up  of 
houses  did  not  take  place  so  soon  on  our  side,  because,  as  I  said 
before,  the  plague  did  not  reach  to  these  eastern  parts  of  the 
town,  at  least  not  begin  to  be  very  violent,  till  the  beginning  of 
August.    For  example,  the  whole  bill,  from  the  llth  to  the  18th 
of  July,  was  1,761,  yet  there  died  but  seventy-one  of  the  plague 
in  all  those  parishes  we  call  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  they  were 
as  follows  : — 


Sheriffs, 


Aldgate     .     .     . 

14 

34 

65 

Stepney     .     .     . 

33 

the  next 

58 

and  to  the       76 

Whitechapel  . 

21 

week  was 

48 

1st  of  August    79 

St.  Kath.  Tower 

2 

thus  : 

4 

thus :              4 

Trin.  Minories    . 

1 

1 

4 
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It  was,  indeed,  coming  on  amain ;  for  the  burials  that  same 
week  were  in  the  next  adjoining  parishes  thus  ; — 

St.  Len.,  Shoreditch  64  the  next  week  84  to  the  Ist  110 
St.  Bot.,  Bishopsgate  65  prodigiously  105  of  August  116 
St.  Giles's,  Crippleg.  213   increased,  as    421        thus :       554 


342  610  780 

This  shutting  up  of  houses  was  at  first  counted  a  very  cmel 
and  un-Christian  method,  and  the  poor  people  so  confined  made 
bitter  lamentations.  Complaints  of  the  severity  of  it  were  also 
daily  brought  to  my  Lord  Mayor,  of  houses  causelessly  (and  some 
maliciously)  shut  up.  I  cannot  say,  but  upon  inquiry,  many 
that  complained  so  loudly  were  found  in  a  condition  to  be  con- 
tinued j  and  others  again,  inspection  being  made  upon  the  sick 
person,  and  the  sickness  not  appearing  infectious,  or  if  uncer- 
tain, yet,  on  his  being  content  to  be  carried  to  the  pest-house, 
were  released. 

It  is  true  that  the  locking  up  the  doors  of  people's  houses, 
and  setting  a  watchman  there  night  and  day  to  prevent  their 
stirring  out,  or  any  coming  to  them,  when,  perhaps,  the  sound 
people  of  the  family  might  have  escaped  if  they  had  been 
removed  from  the  sick,  looked  very  hard  and  cruel ;  and  many 
people  perished  in  these  miserable  confinements,  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  they  would  not  have  been  distempered  if 
they  had  had  liberty,  though  the  plague  was  in  the  house ;  at 
which  the  people  were  very  clamorous  and  uneasy  at  firsts  and 
several  violences  were  committed,  and  injuries  ofiered  to  the  men 
who  were  set  to  watch  the  houses  so  shut  up;  also,  several  people 
broke  out  by  force  in  many  places,  as  I  shall  observe  by-and-by; 
but  it  was  a  public  good  that  justified  the  private  mischief;  and 
there  was  no  obtaining  the  least  mitigation  by  any  application  to 
magistrates  or  government,  at  that  time  at  least,  not  that  I  heard 
of.  This  put  the  people  upon  all  manner  of  stratagem,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  get  out ;  and  it  would  fill  a  little  volume  to  set 
down  the  arts  used  by  the  people  of  such  houses  to  shut  the  eyes 
of  the  watchmen  who  were  employed,  to  deceive  them,  and  to 
escape  or  break  out  from  them,  in  wliich  frequent  scuffles  and 
some  mischief  happened ;  of  which,  by  itself. 

As  I  went  along  Houndsditch  one  morning,  about  eight  o'clock, 
there  was  a  great  noise ;  it  is  true,  indeed,  there  was  not  much 
crowd,  because  people  were  not  very  free  to  gather  together,  or 
to  stay  long  together  when  they  were  there,  nor  did  I  stay  long 
there ;  but  the  outcrj'  was  loud  enough  to  prompt  my  curiosity. 
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and  I  called  to  one  who  looked  out  of  a  window^  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter. 

A  watchman,  it  seems,  had  been  employed  to  keep  his  post  at 
the  door  of  a  house  which  was  infected,  or  said  to  be  infected, 
and  was  shut  up ;  he  had  been  there  all  night  for  two  nights 
together,  as  he  told  his  story,  and  the  day  watchman  had  been 
there  one  day,  and  was  now  come  to  relieve  him.  All  this  while 
no  noise  had  been  heard  in  the  house,  no  light  had  been  seen ; 
they  called  for  nothing,  sent  him  of  no  errands,  which  used  to 
be  the  chief  business  of  the  watchmen ;  neither  had  they  given 
him  any  disturbance,  as  he  said,  from  the  Monday  afternoon, 
when  he  heard  great  crying  and  screaming  in  the  house,  which, 
as  he  supposed,  was  occasioned  by  some  of  the  family  dying  just 
at  that  time.  It  seems  the  night  before,  the  dead  cart,  as  it  was 
called,  had  been  stopped  there,  and  a  servant  maid  had  been 
brought  down  to  the  door  dead,  and  the  buriers,  or  bearers,  as 
they  were  called,  put  her  into  the  cart,  wrapped  only  in  a  green 
rug,  and  carried  her  away. 

The  watchman  had  knocked  at  the  door,  it  seems,  when  he 
heard  that  noise  and  crying,  as  above,  and  nobody  answered  a 
great  while ;  but  at  last  one  looked  out,  and  said,  with  an  angry 
quick  tone,  and  yet  a  kind  of  crying  voice,  or  a  voice  of  one  that 
was  crying,  "  What  do  ye  want,  that  ye  make  such  a  knocking?'* 
He  answered,  "  I  am  the  watchman ;  how  do  you  do  ?  what  is 
the  matter  ?''  The  person  answered,  "  What  is  that  to  you  f 
Stop  the  dead  cart."  This,  it  seems,  was  about  one  o'clock. 
Soon  after,  as  the  fellow  said,  he  stopped  the  dead  cart,  and  then 
knocked  again,  but  nobody  answered.  He  continued  knocking, 
and  the  bellman  called  out  several  times — "Bring  out  your 
dead!''  but  nobody  answered,  till  the  man  that  drove  the  cart, 
being  called  to  other  houses,  would  stay  no  longer  and  drove 
away. 

The  watchman  knew  not  what  to  make  of  all  this,  so  he  let  them 
alone  till  the  morning-man  or  day-watchman,  as  they  called  him, 
came  to  relieve  him,  giving  him  an  accoimt  of  the  particulars ; 
they  knocked  at  the  door  a  great  while,  but  nobody  answered ; 
and  they  observed  that  the  window  or  casement  at  which  the 
person  had  looked  out  who  had  answered  before  continued  open, 
being  up  two  pair  of  stairs. 

Upon  this  the  two  men,  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  got  a  long 
ladder,  and  one  of  them  went  up  to  the  window  and  looked  into 
the  room,  where  he  saw  a  woman  lying  dead  upon  the  floor  in  a 
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dismal  mauuer,  having  no  clothes  on  her  but  her  shift;  but 
though  he  called  aloud,  and,  putting  in  his  long  staflF,  knocked 
hard  on  the  floor,  yet  nobody  stirred  or  answered ;  neither  could 
he  hear  any  noise  in  the  house. 

He  came  down  again  upon  this  and  acquainted  his  fellow,  who 

went  up  also,  and  finding  it  just  so,  they  resolved  to  acquaint 

cither  the  Lord  Mayor  or  some  other  magistrate  of  it,  but  did  not 

M;iyiiatmtc    offcr  to  go  in  at  the  window.    The  magistrate,  it  seems,  upon  the 

house  to\e  information  of  the  two  men,  ordered  tlie  house  to  be  broken 

ui-oken         open,  a  constable  and  other  persons  being  appointed  to  be  pre- 

''^*^""  sent  that  nothing  might  be  plundered ;  and  according  it  was  so 

done,  when  nobody  was  found  in  the  house  but  that  young 

woman,  who,  ha\ing  been  infected  and  past  recovery,  the  rest 

had  left  her  to  die  by  herself,  and  were  every  one  gone,  having 

found  some  way  to  delude  the  watchman  and  to  get  open  the 

door,  or  get  out  at  some  back  door,  or  over  the  tops  of  the 

houses,  so  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  as  to  those  cries  and 

shrieks  which  he  heard,  it  w  as  supposed  they  were  the  passionate 

cries  of  the  family  at  the  bitter  parting,  which  to  be  sure  it  was 

to  them  all,  this  being  the  sister  to  the  mistress  of  the  family. 

The  man  of  the  house,  his  wife,  several  children  and  servants^ 

being  all  gone  and  fled;  whether  sick  or  sound,  that  I  could 

never  Icam,  nor  indeed  did  I  make  much  incjuiry  after  it. 

I  could  give  a  great  many  such  stories  as  these,  diverting 
enough,  which  in  the  long  course  of  that  dismal  year  I  met  with, 
that  is,  heard  of,  and  which  are  very  certain  to  be  true,  or  very 
near  the  truth ;  that  is  to  say,  true  in  the  general,  for  no  man 
could  at  such  a  time  learn  all  the  particulars.  There  was,  like- 
wise, violence  used  with  the  watchmen,  as  was  reported,  in 
abundance  of  places ;  and  I  believe  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  risitation  to  the  end  there  was  not  less  than  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  them  killed,  or  so  wounded  as  to  be  taken  up  for  dead ; 
which  was  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  people  in  the  infected 
houses  w  hich  were  shut  up,  and  where  they  attempted  to  come 
out,  and  were  opposed. 

Nor  indeed  could  less  be  expected,  for  here  were  as  many 
prisons  in  the  town  as  there  were  houses  shut  up ;  and  as  the 
people  shut  up  or  imprisoned  were  guilty  of  no  crime,  only  shut 
up  because  miserable,  it  was  really  the  more  intolerable  to  them. 
It  had  also  this  diflerence,  that  every  prison,  as  we  call  it,  had 
but  one  gaoler,  and  as  he  had  the  whole  house  to  guard,  and 
that  many  houses  were  so  situated  as  that  they  had  several  ways 
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out,  some  more^  some  less^  and  some  into  several  streets^  it  was 
impossible  for  one  man  so  to  guard  all  the  passages  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  people  made  desperate  by  the  fright  of  their  cir- 
cumstances^ by  the  resentment  of  their  usage,  or  by  the  raging 
of  the  distemper  itself;  so  that  they  would  talk  to  the  watch- 
man on  one  side  of  the  house  while  the  family  made  their  escape 
at  another. 

For  example,  in  Coleman-strect  there  are  abundance  of  alleys, 
as  appears  still.  A  house  was  shut  up  in  that  they  call  White's- 
alley,  and  this  house  had  a  back  window,  not  a  door,  into  a 
court,  which  had  a  passage  into  Bell-alley:  a  watchman  was 
set  by  the  constable  at  the  door  of  this  house,  and  there  he 
stood,  or  his  comrade,  night  and  day,  while  the  family  went  all 
away  in  the  evening,  out  of  that  window  into  the  court,  and  left 
the  poor  fellows  warding  and  watching  for  near  a  fortnight. 

Not  far  from  the  same  place  they  blew  up  a  watchman  with  a  constable 
gunpowder,  and  burnt  the  poor  fellow  dreadfully;  and  while  he  with  gm?- 
madc  hideous  cries,  and  nobody  would  venture  to  come  near  to  ponder- 
help  him,  the  whole  family  that  were  able  to  stir  got  out  at  the 
windows  one  story  high,  two  that  were  left  sick  calling  out  for 
help ;  care  was  taken  to  give  them  nurses  to  look  after  them, 
but  the  persons  fled  were  never  found  till,  after  the  plague  was 
abated,  they  returned;  but  as  nothing  could  be  proved, so  nothing 
could  be  done  to  them. 

It  is  to  be  considered  too,  that  as  these  were  prisons  without 
bars  or  bolts,  which  our  common  prisons  are  furnished  with,  so 
the  people  let  themselves  down  out  of  their  windows,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  watchman,  bringing  swords  or  pistols  in  their  hands, 
and  threatening  the  poor  wretch  to  shoot  him  if  he  stirred  or 
called  for  help. 

And  that  which  was  still  worse,  those  that  did  thus  break  out 
spread  the  infection  farther  by  their  wandering  about  with  the 
distemper  upon  them  in  their  desperate  circumstances  than  they 
would  othervrise  have  done ;  for  whoever  considers  all  the  parti- 
culars in  such  cases  must  acknowledge,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but 
the  severity  of  those  confinements  made  many  people  desperate, 
and  made  them  run  out  of  their  houses  at  all  hazards,  and  with 
the  plague  visibly  upon  them,  not  knowing  either  whither  to  go, 
or  what  to  do,  or  indeed  what  they  did ;  and  many  that  did  so 
were  driven  to  dreadful  exigencies  and  extremities,  and  perished 
in  the  streets  or  fields  for  mere  want,  or  dropped  down  by  the 
raging  violence  of  the  fever  upon  them.     Others  wandered  into 
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the  country,  and  went  forward  any  way  as  their  desperation 
guided  them,  not  knowing  whither  they  went  or  would  go ;  till, 
faint  and  tired,  and  not  getting  any  relief,  the  houses  and  villages 
on  the  road  refusing  to  admit  them  to  lodge,  whether  infected 
or  no,  they  have  perished  by  the  road-side,  or  gotten  into  bams 
and  died  there,  none  daring  to  come  to  them,  or  relieve  them, 
though  perhaps  not  infected,  for  nobody  would  believe  them. 

And  this  was,  in  part,  the  reason  of  the  general  notion,  or 
scandal  rather,  which  went  about  of  the  temper  of  people 
infected ;  namely,  that  they  did  not  take  the  least  care,  or  make 
any  scruple  of  infecting  others ;  though  I  cannot  say  but  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  it  too,  but  not  so  general  as  was  reported. 
What  natural. reason  could  be  given  for  so  wicked  a  thing,  at  a 
time  when  they  might  conclude  themselves  just  going  to  appear 
at  the  bar  of  Divine  justice,  I  know  not.  I  am  very  well  satisfied 
that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to  reUgion  and  principle,  any  more 
than  it  can  be  to  generosity  and  humanity ;  but  I  may  speak  of 
that  again. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  people  made  desperate  by  the  appre- 
hensions of  their  being  shut  up,  and  their  breaking  out  by 
stratagem  or  force,  either  before  or  after  they  were  shut  up, 
whose  misery  was  not  lessened  when  they  were  out,  but  sadly 
increased:  on  the  other  hand,  many  that  thus  got  away  had 
retreats  to  go  to,  and  other  houses,  where  they  locked  themselves 
up,  and  kept  hid  till  the  plague  was  over ;  and  many  families, 
foreseeing  the  approach  of  the  distemper,  laid  up  stores  of  pro- 
visions sufficient  for  their  whole  families,  and  shut  themselves  up, 
and  that  so  entirely,  that  they  were  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
till  the  infection  was  quite  ceased,  and  then  came  abroad  sound 
and  well.  I  might  recollect  several  such  as  these,  and  give  you 
the  particulars  of  their  management ;  for,  doubtless,  it  was  the 
most  efiectual  secure  step  that  could  be  taken  for  such  whose 
circiunstances  would  not  admit  them  to  remove,  or  who  had  not 
retreat*  abroad  proper  for  the  case ;  for,  in  being  thus  shut  up, 
they  were  as  if  they  had  been  a  hundred  miles  ofi^:  nor  do  I 
remember  that  any  one  of  those  families  miscarried.  Among 
these,  several  Dutch  merchants  were  particularly  remarkable, 
who  kept  their  houses  like  little  garrisons  besieged,  suffering 
none  to  go  in  or  out,  or  come  near  them ;  particularly  one  in  a 
court  in  Throgmorton-street,  whose  house  looked  into  Draper's- 
garden. 

But  I  come  back  to  the  case  of  families  infected,  and  shut  up 
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by  the  magistrates;  the  misery  of  those  families  is  not  to  be 
expreased,  and  it  was  generally  in  such  houses  that  we  heard 
the  most  dismal  shrieks  and  outcries  of  the  poor  people,  terrified 
and  even  frightened  to  death  by  the  sight  of  the  condition  of 
their  dearest  relations,  and  by  the  terror  of  being  imprisoned  as 
they  were. 

I  remenber — and  while  I  am  writing  this  story  I  think  I  hear 
the  very  sound  of  it — a  certain  lady  had  an  only  daughter,  a 
young  maiden  about  nineteen  years  old,  and  who  was  possessed 
of  a  very  considerable  fortune ;  they  were  only  lodgers  in  the 
house  where  they  were :  the  young  woman,  her  mother,  and  the 
maid^  had  been  abroad  on  some  occasion,  I  do  not  remember 
what^  for  the  house  was  not  shut  up ;  but  about  two  hours  after 
they  came  home  the  young  lady  complained  she  was  not  well ;  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  she  vomited,  and  had  a  violent  pain  in 
her  head.  "  Pray  God,''  says  her  mother,  in  a  terrible  fright, 
"my  child  has  not  the  distemper!''  The  pain  in  her  head 
increasing,  her  mother  ordered  the  bed  to  be  warmed,  and 
resolved  to  put  her  to  bed,  and  prepared  to  give  her  things  to 
sweaty  which  was  the  ordinary  remedy  to  be  taken  when  the  first 
apprehensions  of  the  distemper  began. 

While  the  bed  was  airing  the  mother  undressed  the  young 
woman,  and  just  as  she  was  laid  down  in  bed,  she  looking  upon 
her  body  with  a  candle,  and  immediately  discovered  the  fatal 
tokens  on  the  inside  of  her  thighs.  Her  mother,  not  being  able 
to  contain  herself,  threw  down  her  candle  and  screeched  out  in 
such  a  frightful  manner,  that  it  was  enough  to  place  horror  upon 
the  stoutest  heart  in  the  world ;  nor  was  it  one  scream  or  one 
cry,  but  the  fright  having  seized  her  spirits  she  fainted  first, 
then  recovered,  then  ran  all  over  the  house,  up  the  stairs  and 
down  the  stairs,  like  one  distracted,  and  indeed  really  was  dis- 
tracted, and  continued  screeching  and  crying  out  for  several 
hours,  void  of  all  sense,  or,  at  least,  government  of  her  senses, 
and  as  I  was  told  never  came  thoroughly  to  herself  again :  as  to 
the  young  maiden,  she  was  a  dead  corpse  from  that  moment ; 
for  the  gangrene  which  occasions  the  spots  had  spread  over  her 
whole  body,  and  she  died  in  less  than  two  hours ;  but  still  the 
mother  continued  crying  out,  not  knowing  anything  more  of 
her  child  several  hours  after  she  was  dead.  It  is  so  long  ago 
that  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  the  mother  never  recovered, 
but  died  in  two  or  three  weeks  after. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  case,  and  I  am  therefore  the  more 
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particular  in  it  because  I  came  so  much  to  the  knowledge  of  it ; 
but  there  were  innumerable  such  like  cases ;  and  it  was  seldom 
that  the  weekly  biU  came  in  but  there  were  two  or  three  put  in 
frightened,  that  is,  that  may  well  be  called  frightened  to  death : 
but,  besides  those  who  were  so  frightened  as  to  die  upon  the 
spot,  there  were  great  numbers  frightened  to  other  extremes, 
some  frightened  out  of  their  senses,  some  out  of  their  memory, 
and  some  out  of  their  understanding:  but  I  return  to  the 
shutting  up  of  houses. 

I  have  by  me  a  story  of  two  brothers  and  their  kinsman,  who, 
being  single  men,  but  that  had  stayed  in  the  city  too  long  to 
get  away,  and,  indeed,  not  knowing  where  to  go  to  have  any 
retreat,  nor  ha>'ing  wherewith  to  travel  far,  took  a  course  for 
their  own  preservation,  w^hich,  though  in  itself  at  first  desperate^ 
yet  was  so  natural  that  it  may  be  wondered  that  no  more  did  so 
at  that  time.  They  were  but  of  mean  condition,  and  yet  not 
so  very  poor  as  that  they  could  not  furnish  themselves  with  some 
little  conveniences,  such  as  might  serve  to  keep  life  and  soul 
together;  and,  finding  the  distemper  increasing  in  a  terrible 
manner,  they  resolved  to  shift  as  well  as  they  could,  and  to  be 
gone. 

One  of  them  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  late  wars,  and  before 
that  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  ha\ing  been  bred  to  no  parti- 
cular employment  but  his  arms,  and  besides  being  wounded  and 
not  able  to  work  very  hard,  had  for  some  time  been  employed 
at  a  baker's  of  sea-biscuit  in  Wapping. 

The  brother  of  this  man  was  a  seaman,  too,  but  somehow  or 
other  had  been  hurt  of  one  leg  that  he  could  not  go  to  sea,  but 
had  worked  for  his  living  at  a  sailmaker's  in  Wapping,  or  there- 
abouts; and  being  a  good  husband  had  laid  up  some  money, 
and  was  the  richest  of  the  three. 

The  third  man  was  a  joiner  or  carpenter  by  trade,  a  handy 
fellow  ;  and  he  had  no  wealth  but  his  basket  of  tools,  with  the 
help  of  which  he  could  at  any  time  get  his  living,  such  a  time 
as  this  excepted,  wherever  he  went ;  and  lie  lived  near  Shadwell. 

They  all  lived  in  Stepney  parish,  which,  as  I  have  said,  being 
the  last  that  was  infected,  or  at  least  violently,  they  stayed  there 
till  they  evidently  saw  the  plague  was  abating  at  the  west  part 
of  the  town,  and  coming  towards  the  east,  where  they  lived. 

The  story  of  those  three  men,  if  the  reader  will  be  content  to 
have  me  give  it  in  their  own  persons,  mthout  taking  upon  me 
either  to  vouch  the  particulars,  or  answer  for  any  mistakes,  I 
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shall  give  as  distinctly  as  I  can,  believing  the  history  will  be  a 
very  good  pattern  for  any  poor  man  to  follow,  in  case  the  like 
public  desolation  should  happen  here  :  and  if  there  may  be  no 
such  occasion,  which  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  us,  still  the 
story  may  have  its  uses  so  many  ways  as  that  it  will,  I  hope, 
never  be  said  that  the  relating  has  been  unprofitable. 

I  say  all  this  previous  to  the  history,  having  yet,  for  the  pre- 
sent, much  more  to  say  before  I  quit  my  own  part. 

I  went  all  the  first  part  of  the  time  freely  about  the  streets, 
though  not  so  freely  as  to  run  myself  into  apparent  danger, 
except  when  they  dug  the  great  pit  in  the  church-yard  of  our 
parish  of  Aldgate ;  a  terrible  pit  it  was,  and  I  could  not  resist 
my  curiosity  to  go  and  see  it.  As  near  as  I  may  judge,  it  was 
about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  about  fifteen  or  sLxteen  feet 
broad ;  and  at  the  time  I  first  looked  at  it,  about  nine  feet  deep; 
but  it  was  said  they  dug  it  near  twenty  feet  deep  afterwards  in 
one  part  of  it,  till  they  could  go  no  deeper  for  the  water ;  for 
they  had,  it  seems,  dug  several  large  pits  before  this ;  for  though 
the  plague  was  long  a  coming  to  our  parish,  yet  when  it  did 
come,  there  was  no  parish  in  or  about  London  where  it  raged 
with  such  violence  as  in  the  two  parishes  of  Aldgate  and  White- 
chapel. 

They  had  dug  several  pits  in  another  ground,  when  the  dis- 
temper began  to  spread  in  our  parish,  and  especially  when  the 
dead- carts  began  to  go  about,  which  was  not  in  our  parish  till 
the  beginning  of  August.  Into  these  pits  they  had  put  perhaps 
fifty  or  sixty  bodies  each,  then  they  made  larger  holes,  wherein 
they  buried  all  that  the  cart  brought  in  a  week,  which,  by  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  August,  came  to  from  200  to  400  a  week, 
and  they  could  not  well  dig  them  larger,  because  of  the  order 
of  the  magistrates,  confining  them  to  leave  no  bodies  within 
six  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the  water  coming  on  at  about  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  feet,  they  could  not  well,  I  say,  put  more  in 
one  pit ;  but  now,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  the  plague 
raging  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  the  number  of  burials  in  our 
parish  increasing  to  more  than  was  ever  buried  in  any  parish 
about  London  of  no  larger  extent,  they  ordered  this  dreadful 
gulf  to  be  dug ;  for  such  it  was,  rather  than  a  pit. 

They  had  supposed  this  pit  would  have  supplied  them  for  a  ciiurch- 
month  or  more  when  tlicy  dug  it,  and  some  blamed  the  church-  j^^ardons 
wardens  for  suflFering  such  a  frightful  thing,  telling  them  they 
were  making  prepai'ations  to  bury  the  whole  parish,  and  the 
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like;  but  time  made  it  appear  the  churchwardens  knew  the 
condition  of  the  parish  better  than  they  did ;  for  the  pit  being 
finished  the  4th  of  September,  I  think  they  began  to  bury  in 
it  the  6th,  and  by  the  20th,  which  was  just  two  weeks,  they 
had  thrown  into  it  1,114  bodies,  when  they  were  obliged  to  fill 
it  up,  the  bodies  being  then  come  to  lie  within  six  feet  of  the 
surface.  I  doubt  not  but  there  may  be  some  ancient  persons 
alive  in  the  parish  who  can  justify  the  fact  of  this,  and  are  able 
to  show  even  in  what  place  of  the  church-yard  the  pit  lay  better 
than  I  can ;  the  mark  of  it  also  was  many  years  to  be  seen  in 
the  church-yard,  on  the  surface  lying  in  length,  parallel  with 
the  passage  which  goes  by  the  west  wall  of  the  church-yard  out 
of  Hoimdsditch,  and  turns  east  again  into  Whitechapel,  coming 
out  near  the  Three  Nuns  Inn. 

It  was  about  the  lOtli  of  September  that  my  curiosity  led,  or 
rather  drove  me  to  go  and  see  this  pit  again,  when  there  had 
been  near  400  people  buried  in  it ;  and  I  was  not  content  to  see 
it  in  the  day  time,  as  I  had  done  before,  for  then  there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  have  been  seen  but  the  loose  earth,  for  all 
the  bodies  that  were  thrown  in  were  immediately  covered  with 
earth  by  those  they  called  the  buriers,  which  at  other  times  were 
called  bearers ;  but  I  resolved  to  go  in  the  night,  and  see  some 
of  them  tlirown  in. 

There  was  a  strict  order  to  prevent  people  coming  to  those 
pits,  and  that  was  only  to  prevent  infection;  but  after  some 
time  that  order  was  more  necessary,  for  people  that  were  in- 
fected and  near  their  end,  and  delirious  also,  would  run  to  those 
pits,  wrapped  in  blankets  or  rugs,  and  throw  themselves  in,  and, 
as  they  said,  bury  themselves.  I  cannot  say  that  the  officers  suf- 
fered any  willingly  to  lie  there ;  but  I  have  heard  that  in  a  great 
pit  in  Finsbury,  in  the  parish  of  Cripplegate,  it  lying  open  then 
to  the  fields,  for  it  was  not  then  walled  about,  they  came  and 
threw  themselves  in,  and  expired  there  before  they  threw  any 
earth  upon  them ;  and  that  when  they  came  to  bury  others,  and 
foimd  them  there,  they  were  quite  dead,  though  not  cold. 

This  may  serve  a  little  to  describe  the  dreadful  condition  of 
that  day,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  that  is  able  to 
give  a  true  idea  of  it  to  those  who  did  not  see  it  other  than  this, 
that  it  was  indeed  very,  very,  very  dreadful,  and  such  as  no 
tongue  can  express. 

I  got  admittance  into  the  church-yard  by  being  acquainted 
with  the  sexton  who  attended,  who,  though  he  did  not  refuse 
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me  at  all^  yet  earnestly  persuaded  me  not  to  go^  telling  me  very 
seriously — for  he  was  a  good,  religious,  and  sensible  man — that 
it  was,  indeed,  their  business  and  duty  to  venture  and  run  all 
hazards,  and  that  in  it  they  might  hope  to  be  preserved ;  but 
that  I  had  no  apparent  call  to  it  but  my  own  curiosity,  which 
he  said  he  believed  I  would  not  pretend  was  sufficient  to  justify 
my  running  that  hazard.  I  told  him  I  had  been  pressed  in  my 
mind  to  go,  and  that  perhaps  it  might  be  an  instructing  sight, 
that  might  not  be  without  its  uses.  "  Nay,'^  says  the  good  man, 
*'  if  you  will  venture  upon  that  score,  in  the  name  of  God,  go 
in ;  for  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  a  sermon  to  you,  it  may  be 
the  best  that  ever  you  heard  in  your  life.  It  is  a  speaking  sight,'' 
says  he,  "  and  has  a  voice  with  it,  and  a  loud  one,  to  call  us  to 
repentance.'' — ^And  with  that  he  opened  the  door,  and  said  "  Go, 
if  you  will." 

His  discourse  had  shocked  my  resolution  a  little,  and  I  stood 
wavering  for  a  good  while ;  but  just  at  that  interval  I  saw  two 
links  come  over  from  the  end  of  the  Minories  and  heard  the 
bellman,  and  then  appeared  a  dead-cart,  as  they  called  it,  coming 
over  the  streets,  so  I  could  no  longer  resist  my  desire  of  seeing 
it  and  went  in ;  there  was  nobody,  as  I  could  perceive  at  first,  in 
the  church-yard  or  going  into  it,  but  the  buriers  and  the  fellow 
that  drove  the  cart,  or  rather  led  the  horse  and  cart ;  but  when 
they  came  up  to  the  pit  they  saw  a  man  go  to  and  again,  muffled 
up  in  a  brown  cloak  and  making  motions  with  his  hands  under 
his  cloak,  as  if  he  was  in  great  agony,  and  the  buriers  imme- 
diately gathered  about  him,  supposing  he  was  one  of  those 
poor  delirious  or  desperate  creatures  that  used  to  pretend,  as  I 
have  said,  to  bury  themselves.  He  said  nothing  as  he  walked 
about,  but  two  or  three  times  groaned  very  deeply  and  loud,  and 
sighed  as  if  he  would  break  his  heart. 

When  the  buriers  came  up  to  him  they  soon  found  he  was 
neither  a  person  infected  and  desperate,  as  I  have  observed 
above,  or  a  person  distempered  in  mind,  but  one  oppressed  with 
a  dreadful  weight  of  grief  indeed,  having  his  wife  and  several  of 
his  children,  all  in  the  cart  that  was  just  come  in  with  him,  and 
he  followed  in  an  agony  and  excess  of  sorrow.  He  mourned 
heartily,  as  it  was  easy  to  see,  but  with  a  kind  of  masculine 
grief,  that  could  not  give  itself  vent  by  tears,  and  calmly  desiring 
the  buriers  to  let  him  alone,  said  he  would  only  see  the  bodies 
thrown  in  and  go  away ;  so  they  left  importiming  him ;  but 
no  sooner  was  the  cart  turned  round,  and  the  bodies  shot  into 
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the  pit  promiscuously,  which  was  a  surprise  to  him,  for  he  at 
least  expected  they  would  have  been  decently  laid  in,  though, 
indeed,  he  was  afterwards  convinced  that  was  impracticable ;  I 
say,  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  sight,  but  he  cried  out  aloud, 
unable  to  contain  himself;  I  could  not  hear  what  he  said,  but 
he  went  backward  two  or  three  times,  and  fell  down  in  a  swoon. 
The  buriers  ran  to  him,  and  took  him  up,  and  in  a  little  while 
he  came  to  himself,  and  they  led  him  away  to  the  Pye  Tavern, 
over  against  the  end  of  Houndsditch,  where,  it  seems,  the  man 
was  known,  and  where  they  took  care  of  him.  He  looked  into 
the  pit  again  as  he  went  away,  but  the  buriers  had  covered  the 
bodies  so  immediately  with  throwing  in  the  earth,  that  though 
there  was  light  enough,  for  there  were  lanterns  and  candles  in 
them,  placed  all  night  round  the  sides  of  the  pit  upon  the  heaps 
of  earth,  seven  or  eight,  or  perhaps  more,  yet  nothing  could  be 
seen. 

This  was  a  mournful  scene  indeed,  and  affected  me  almost  as 
much  as  the  rest,  but  the  other  was  awful  and  full  of  terror. 
The  cart  had  in  it  sixteen  or  seventeen  bodies;  some  were 
wrapped  up  in  linen  sheets,  some  in  rugs,  some  little  other  than 
naked,  or  so  loose  that  what  covering  they  had  fell  from  them 
in  the  shooting  out  of  the  cart,  and  they  fell  quite  naked  among 
the  rest ;  but  the  matter  was  not  much  to  them,  or  the  indecency 
much  to  any  one  else,  seeing  they  were  all  dead,  and  were  to  be 
huddled  together  into  the  common  grave  of  mankind,  as  we 
may  call  it,  for  here  was  no  difference  made,  but  poor  and  rich 
went  together ;  there  was  no  other  way  of  burials,  neither  was 
it  possible  there  should,  for  coffins  were  not  to  be  had  for  the 
prodigious  numbers  that  fell  in  such  a  calamity  as  this. 

I  was  indeed  shocked  with  this  sight ;  it  almost  overwhelmed 
me,  and  I  went  away  with  my  heart  most  afflicted  and  full  of 
the  most  afflicting  thoughts,  such  as  I  cannot  describe.  Just 
at  my  going  out  of  the  churcli,  and  turning  up  the  street 
towards  my  own  house,  I  saw  another  cart  with  links  and  a 
bellman  going  before,  coming  out  of  Harrow-alley,  in  the 
Butcher-row,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and  being  as  I 
perceived,  very  full  of  dead  bodies,  it  went  directly  over  the 
street  also  towards  the  church ;  I  stood  awhile,  but  I  had  no 
stomach  to  go  back  again  to  see  the  same  dismal  scene  over 
again ;  so  I  went  directly  home,  where  I  could  not  but  consider, 
with  thankfulness,  the  risk  I  had  run,  beliering  I  had  gotten  no 
injury,  as,  indeed,  I  had  not. 
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Here  the  poor  unhappy  gentleman's  grief  came  into  my  head 
again,  and  indeed  I  could  not  but  shed  tears  in  the  reflection 
upon  it,  perhaps  more  than  he  did  himself;  but  his  case  lay  so 
heavy  upon  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  prevail  with  myself,  but 
that  I  must  go  out  again  into  the  street,  and  go  to  the  Pye 
Tavern,  resolving  to  inquire  what  became  of  him. 

It  was  by  this  time  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  yet  the 
poor  gentleman  was  there.  The  truth  was,  the  people  of  the 
house  knowing  him,  had  entertained  him,  and  kept  him  there 
all  the  night,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  being  infected  by 
him,  though  it  appeared  the  man  was  perfectly  sound  himself. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  take  notice  of  this  tavern ;  the  people 
were  civil,  mannerly,  and  an  obliging  sort  of  folks  enough,  and 
had  till  this  time  kept  their  house  open,  and  their  trade  going  on, 
though  not  so  very  publicly  as  formerly;  but  there  was  a 
dreadful  set  of  fellows  that  used  their  house,  and  who,  in  the 
middle  of  all  this  horror,  met  there  every  night,  behaved  with 
all  the  revelling  and  roaring  extravagances,  as  is  usual  for  such 
people  to  do  at  other  times,  and  indeed,  to  such  an  offensive 
degree,  that  the  very  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  grew  first 
ashamed,  and  then  terrified  at  them. 

They  sat  generally  in  a  room  next  the  street ;  and  as  they 
always  kept  late  hours,  so  when  the  dead-cart  came  across  the 
street  end  to  go  into  Houndsditch,  which  was  in  view  of  the 
tavern  windows,  they  would  frequently  open  the  windows  as 
soon  as  they  heard  the  bell  and  look  out  at  them ;  and  as  they 
might  often  hear  sad  lamentations  of  people  in  the  streets,  or 
at  their  windows,  as  the  carts  went  along,  they  would  make 
their  impudent  mocks  and  jeers  at  them,  especially  if  they 
heard  the  poor  people  call  upon  God  to  have  mercy  upon  them, 
as  many  would  do  at  those  times  in  their  ordinary  passing  along 
the  streets. 

These  gentlemen  being  something  disturbed  with  the  clatter 
of  bringing  the  poor  gentleman  into  the  house,  as  above,  were 
first  angry,  and  very  high  with  the  master  of  the  house,  for 
suffering  such  a  fellow,  as  they  called  him,  to  be  brought  out  of 
the  grave  into  their  house ;  but  being  answered  that  the  man 
was  a  neighbour,  and  that  he  was  sound,  but  overwhelmed  with 
the  calamity  of  his  family,  and  the  like,  they  turned  their  anger 
into  ridiculing  the  man,  and  his  sorrow  for  his  wife  and  children; 
taunting  hira  with  want  of  courage  to  leap  into  the  great  pit, 
and  go  to  Heaven,  as  they  jceringly  expressed  it,  along  with 
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them;  adding  some  very  profane^  and  even  blasphemous  ex- 
pressions. 

They  were  at  this  vile  work  when  I  came  back  to  the  house, 
as  far  as  I  could  see^  though  the  man  sat  still,  mute  and  dis- 
consolate, and  their  aflfronts  could  not  divert  his  sorrow,  yet  he 
was  both  grieved  and  offended  at  their  discourse :  upon  this,  I 
gently  reproved  them,  being  well  enough  acquainted  with  their 
characters,  and  not  unknown  in  person  to  two  of  them. 

They  immediately  fell  upon  me  with  ill  language  and  oaths : 
asked  me  what  I  did  out  of  my  grave  at  such  a  time,  when  so 
many  honester  men  were  carried  into  the  churchyard  ?  and  why 
T  was  not  at  home,  sapng  my  prayers,  against  the  dead  cart 
came  for  me  ?  and  the  like. 

I  was  indeed  astonished  at  the  impudence  of  the  men, 
though  not  at  all  discomposed  at  their  treatment  of  me :  how« 
ever,  I  kept  my  temper.  I  told  them,  that  though  I  defied 
them,  or  any  man  in  the  world,  to  tax  me  with  any  dishonesty, 
yet  I  acknowledged  that,  in  this  terrible  judgment  of  Gt)d, 
many  better  than  I  were  swept  away,  and  carried  to  their  grave: 
but  to  answer  their  question  directly,  the  case  was,  that  I  was 
mercifully  preserved  by  that  great  God,  whose  name  they  had 
blasphemed  and  taken  in  vain,  by  cursing  and  swearing  in  a 
dreadful  manner;  and  that  I  believed  I  was  preserved  in 
particular,  among  other  ends  of  his  goodness,  that  I  might 
reprove  them  for  their  audacious  boldness,  in  behaving  in  such 
a  manner,  and  in  such  an  awful  time  as  this,  especially  for  their 
jeering  and  mocking  at  an  honest  gentleman,  and  a  neighbour, 
for  some  of  them  knew  him,  who  they  saw  was  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  for  the  breaches  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  make 
upon  his  family. 

I  cannot  call  exactly  to  mind  the  hellish  abominable  raillery 
which  was  the  return  they  made  to  that  talk  of  mine,  being 
provoked,  it  seems,  that  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  to  be  free  with 
them ;  nor,  if  I  could  remember,  would  I  fill  my  account  with 
any  of  the  words,  the  horrid  oaths,  curses,  and  vile  expressions, 
such  as,  at  that  time  of  the  day,  even  the  worst  and  ordinariest 
people  in  the  street  would  not  use ;  for  except  such  hardened 
creatures  as  these,  the  most  wicked  wretches  that  could  be 
found  had  at  that  time  some  terror  upon  their  minds  of  the 
hand  of  that  power  which  could  thus,  in  a  moment,  destroy 
them. 

But  that  which  was  the  worst  in  all  their  devilish  language 
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was,  that  they  were  not  afraid  to  blaspheme  God,  and  talk 
atheistically ;  making  a  jest  at  my  calling  the  Plague  the  hand 
of  God,  mocking,  and  even  laughing  at  the  word  judgment,  as 
if  the  providence  of  God  had  no  concern  in  the  inflicting  such 
a  desolating  stroke ;  and  that  the  people  calling  upon  God,  as 
they  saw  the  carts  carrying  away  the  dead  bodies,  was  all 
enthusiastic,  absurd,  and  impertinent. 

I  made  them  some  reply,  such  as  I  thought  proper,  but  which 
I  found  was  so  far  from  putting  a  check  to  their  horrid  way  of 
speaking,  that  it  made  them  rail  the  more  ;  so  that  I  confess  it 
filled  me  with  horror  and  a  kind  of  rage,  and  I  came  away,  as  I 
told  them,  lest  the  hand  of  that  judgment  which  had  visited  the 
whole  city  should  glorify  his  vengeance  upon  them,  and  all  that 
were  near  them. 

They  received  all  reproof  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
made  the  greatest  mockery  that  was  possible  for  them  to  do  at 
me,  giving  me  all  the  opprobrious  insolent  scoffs  that  they  could 
think  of,  for  preaching  to  them,  as  they  called  it,  which  indeed 
grieved  me,  rather  than  angered  me ;  and  I  went  away  blessing 
Gi>d,  however,  in  my  mind,  that  I  had  not  spared  them,  though 
they  had  insulted  me  so  much. 

They  continued  this  wretched  course  three  or  four  days  after 
this,  continually  mocking  and  jeering  at  all  that  showed  them- 
selves religious  or  serious,  or  that  were  any  way  touched  with 
the  sense  of  the  terrible  judgment  of  God  upon  us ;  and  I  was 
informed  they  flouted  in  the  same  manner  at  the  good  people 
who,  notwithstanding  the  contagion,  met  at  the  church,  fasted, 
and  prayed  to  God  to  remove  his  hand  from  them. 

I  say,  they  continued  this  dreadful  course  three  or  four  days, 
I  think  it  was  no  more,  when  one  of  them,  particularly  he  who 
asked  the  poor  gentleman  what  he  did  out  of  his  grave,  was 
struck  from  heaven  with  the  plague,  and  died  in  a  most  deplorable 
manner ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  were  every  one  of  them  carried 
into  the  great  pit,  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  before  it  was 
quite  filled  up,  which  was  not  above  a  fortnight  or  thereabout. 

These  men  were  guilty  of  many  extravagances,  such  as  one 
would  think  human  nature  should  have  trembled  at  the  thoughts 
of,  at  such  a  time  of  general  terror  as  was  then  upon  us ;  and 
particularly  scoffing  and  mocking  at  everything  which  they 
happened  to  see  that  was  religious  among  the  people,  especially 
at  their  thronging  zealously  to  the  place  of  public  worship,  to 
implore  mercy  from  heaven  in  such  a  time  of  distress ;  and  this 
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tavern,  where  they  held  their  club,  being  within  view  of  the 
church  door,  they  had  the  more  particular  occasion  for  their 
atheistical  profane  mirth. 

But  this  began  to  abate  a  httle  with  them  before  the  accident 
which  I  have  related  happened ;  for  the  infection  increased  so 
violently  at  this  part  of  the  town  now,  that  people  began  to  be 
afraid  to  come  to  the  church,  at  least,  such  numbers  did  not 
resort  thither  as  was  usual.  Many  of  the  clergymen  likewise 
were  dead,  and  others  gone  into  the  country;  for  it  really 
required  a  steady  courage  and  a  strong  faith  for  a  man,  not  only 
to  venture  being  in  town  at  such  a  time  as  this,  but  likewise  to 
venture  to  come  to  church  and  perform  the  office  of  minister  to 
a  congregation,  of  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  many  were 
actually  infected  with  the  plague,  and  to  do  this  every  day/  or 
twice  a  day,  as  in  some  places  was  done. 

It  is  true  the  people  showed  an  extraordinary  zeal  in  these 
religious  exercises,  and,  as  the  church  doors  were  always  open, 
people  would  go  in  single  at  all  times,  whether  the  minister  was 
officiating  or  not,  and,  locking  themselves  into  separate  pews, 
would  be  praying  to  God  with  great  fervency  and  devotion. 

Others  assembled  at  meeting  houses,  every  one  as  their 
diflferent  opinions  in  such  things  guided,  but  all  were  prO:- 
miscuously  the  subject  of  these  men's  drollery,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  visitation. 

It  seems  they  had  been  checked  for  their  openly  insulting 
religion  in  this  manner  by  several  good  people  of  every  per- 
suasion, and  that  and  the  violent  raging  of  the  infection  I  suppose 
was  the  occasion  that  they  had  abated  much  of  their  rudeness 
for  some  time  before,  and  were  only  roused  by  the  spirit  of 
ribaldry  and  atheism  at  the  clamour  which  was  made  when  the 
gentleman  was  first  brought  in  there,  and  perhaps  were  agitated  by 
the  same  devil  when  I  took  upon  me  to  reprove  them,  though  I 
did  it  at  first  with  all  the  calmness,  temper,  and  good  manners 
that  I  could,  which,  for  awhile,  they  insulted  me  the  more  for, 
thinking  it  had  been  in  fear  of  their  resentment,  though  after- 
wards they  found  the  contrary. 

I  went  home,  indeed,  grieved  and  afflicted  in  my  mind  at  the 
abominable  wickedness  of  those  men,  not  doubting,  however, 
that  they  would  be  made  dreadful  examples  of  God's  justice; 
for  I  looked  upon  this  dismal  time  to  be  a  particular  season  of 
divine  vengeance,  and  that  God  would  on  this  occasion  single 
out  the  proper  objects  of  his  displeasure,  in  a  more  especial  and 
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remarkable  manner  than  at  another  time ;  and  that,  though  I 
did  believe  that  many  good  people  would,  and  did,  fall  in  the 
common  calamity,  and  that  it  was  no  certain  rule  to  judge  of 
the  eternal  state  of  any  one  by  their  being  distinguished  in  such 
a  time  of  general  destruction,  neither  one  way  or  other ;  yet,  I 
say,  it  could  not  but  seem  reasonable  to  believe,  that  God  would 
not  think  fit  to  spare  by  his  mercy  such  open  declared  enemies, 
that  should  insult  his  name  and  being,  defy  his  vengeance,  and 
mock  at  his  worship  and  worshippers,  at  such  a  time ;  no,  not 
though  his  mercy  had  thought  fit  to  bear  with  and  spare  them 
at  other  times  :  that  this  was  a  day  of  visitation,  a  day  of  God^s 
anger ;  and  those  words  came  into  my  thoughts, — Jer.  v.  9, 
"  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things,  saith  the  Lord,  and  shall  not 
my  soul  be  avenged  of  such  a  nation  as  this  ?  " 

These  things,  I  say,  lay  upon  my  mind ;  and  I  went  home 
very  much  grieved  and  oppressed  with  the  horror  of  these  men^s 
wickedness,  and  to  think  that  anything  could  be  so  vile,  so 
hardened,  and  so  notoriously  wicked,  as  to  insult  God  and  his 
servants,  and  his  worship,  in  such  a  manner,  and  at  such  a  time 
as  this  was ;  when  he  had,  as  it  were,  his  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand,  on  purpose  to  take  vengeance,  not  on  them  only,  but  on 
the  whole  nation. 

I  had,  indeed,  been  in  some  passion  at  first  with  them,  though 
it  was  really  raised,  not  by  any  afiront  they  had  oflFered  me  per- 
sonally, but  by  the  horror  their  blaspheming  tongues  filled  me 
with;  however,  I  was  doubtful  in  my  thoughts  whether  the 
resentment  I  retained  was  not  all  upon  my  own  private  account, 
for  they  had  given  me  a  great  deal  of  ill  language,  too,  I  mean 
personally ;  but,  after  some  pause,  and  having  a  weight  of  grief 
upon  my  mind,  I  retired  myself  as  soon  as  I  came  home,  for  I 
slept  not  that  night;  and,  giving  God  most  humble  thanks  for 
my  preservation  in  the  imminent  danger  I  had  been  in,  I  set 
my  mind  seriously,  and  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  pray  for 
those  desperate  wretches  that  God  would  pardon  them,  open 
their  eyes,  and  effectually  humble  them. 

By  this  I  not  only  did  my  duty,  namely,  to  pray  for  those 
who  despitefuUy  used  me,  but  I  fully  tried  my  own  heart  to  my 
full  satisfaction,  that  it  was  not  filled  with  any  spirit  of  resent- 
ment, as  they  had  offended  me  in  particular;  and  I  humbly 
recommend  the  method  to  all  those  that  would  know,  or  be 
certain,  how  to  distinguish  between  their  real  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  effects  of  their  private  passions  and 
resentment. 


soldiers 


been  raised* 
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During  the  shutting  up  of  houses,  as  I  have  said,  some  vio- 
lence was  offered  to  the  watchmen.  As  to  soldiers,  there  were 
none  to  be  found ;  the  few  guards  which  the  king  then  had. 

Scarcity  of  which  were  nothing  like  the  number  entertained  since,  were 
dispersed,  either  at  Oxford  with  the  court,  or  in  quarters  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  country,  small  detachments  excepted,  who 
did  duty  at  the  Tower  and  at  Whitehall,  and  these  but  very  few ; 
neither  am  I  positive  that  there  was  any  other  guard  at  the 
Tower  than  the  warders,  as  they  called  them,  who  stand  at  the 
gate  with  gowns  and  caps,  the  same  as  the  yeomen  of  the  guards 
except  the  ordinary  gunners,  who  were  twenty-four,  and  the 
oflBcers  appointed  to  look  after  the  magazine,  who  were  called 

?'^®^  ,^  armourers:   as  to  trained  bands,  there  was  no  possibility  of 

bonds  could  '  '  ▼        i 

not  have  raising  any,  neither  if  the  Lieutenancy,  either  of  London  or 
Middlesex,  had  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  for  the  militia,  would 
any  of  the  companies,  I  believe,  have  drawn  together,  whatever 
risk  they  had  run. 

And  I  know  it  so  well  and  in  so  many  several  cases,  that  I 
could  give  several  relations  of  good,  pious,  and  religious  people, 
who,  when  they  have  had  the  distemper,  have  been  so  far  from 
being  forward  to  infect  others,  that  they  have  forbid  their  own 
family  to  come  near  them  in  hopes  of  their  being  preserved,  and 
have  even  died  without  seeing  their  nearest  relations,  lest  they 
should  be  instrumental  to  give  them  the  distemper,  and  infect 
or  endanger  them :  if  then  there  were  cases  wherein  the  infected 
people  were  careless  of  the  injury  they  did  to  others,  this  was 
certainly  one  of  them,  if  not  the  chief,  namely,  when  people  who 
had  the  distemper,  had  broken  out  from  houses  which  were  shut 
up,  and  having  been  driven  to  extremities  for  provision,  or  for 
entertainment,  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  condition,  and 
have  been  thereby  instrumental  involuntarily  to  infect  others 
who  have  been  ignorant  and  unwary. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  believed  then,  and  do  believe 
still,  that  the  shutting  up  houses  thus  by  force,  and  the  restrain- 
ing or  rather  imprisoning  people  in  their  own  houses,  as  is  said 
above,  was  of  little  or  no  service  in  the  whole ;  nay,  I  am  of 
opinion,  it  was  rather  hurtful,  having  forced  those  desperate 
people  to  wander  abroad  with  the  plague  upon  them,  who  would 
otherwise  have  died  quietly  in  their  beds. 

I  remember  one  citizen,  who,  having  thus  broken  out  of  his 
house  in  Aldersgate-street,  or  thereabout,  went  along  the  road 
to  Islington ;  he  attempted  to  have  gone  in  at  the  Angel  Inn, 
and  after  that  at  the  White  Horse,  two  inns  known  still  by  the 
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tame  signs^  but  was  refused;  after  which  he  came  to  the  Pied  Bull, 
an  inn  also  still  continuing  the  same  sign ;  he  asked  them  for 
lodging  for  one  night  only,  pretending  to  be  going  into  Lincoln- 
shire, and  assuring  them  of  his  being  very  sound  and  free  from 
the  infection,  which  also,  at  that  time,  had  not  reached  much 
that  way. 

They  told  him  they  had  no  lodging  that  they  could  spare  but 
one  bed,  up  in  the  garret,  and  that  they  could  spare  that  bed 
but  for  one  night,  some  drovers  being  expected  the  next  day 
with  cattle ;  so,  if  he  would  accept  of  that  lodging  he  might 
liave  it,  which  he  did ;  so  a  servant  was  sent  up  vrith  a  candle 
with  him  to  show  him  the  room.  He  was  very  well  dressed,  and 
looked  like  a  person  not  used  to  lie  in  a  garret ;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  room  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  said  to  the  servant, 
''I  have  seldom  lain  in  such  a  lodging  as  this;''  however,  the 
servant  assured  him  again  that  they  had  no  better.  '^  Well,'* 
says  he,  "  I  must  make  shift ;  this  is  a  dreadful  time,  but  it  is 
but  for  one  night/'  So  he  sat  down  upon  the  bedside  and  bade 
the  maid,  I  think  it  was,  fetch  him  up  a  pint  of  warm  ale; 
accordingly  the  servant  went  for  the  ale,  but  some  hurry  in  the 
house,  which  perhaps  employed  her  otherwise,  put  it  out  of  her 
head,  and  she  went  up  no  more  to  him. 

The  next  morning,  seeing  no  appearance  of  the  gentleman, 
somebody  in  the  house  asked  the  servant  that  had  showed  him 
up-stairs  what  was  become  of  him.  She  started.  ^'  Alas ! " 
says  she,  "  I  never  thought  more  of  him ;  he  bade  me  carry  him 
some  warm  ale,  but  I  forgot."  Upon  which,  not  the  maid,  but 
some  otheir  person,  was  sent  up  to  see  after  him,  who  coming 
into  the  room,  found  him  stark  dead  and  almost  cold,  stretched 
out  across  the  bed ;  his  clothes  were  pulled  oflF,  his  jaw  fallen, 
his  eyes  open  in  a  most  frightful  posture,  the  rug  of  the  bed 
being  grasped  hard  in  one  of  his  hands ;  so  that  it  was  plain 
he  died  soon  after  the  maid  left  him,  and  it  is  probable  had  she 
gone  up  with  the  ale,  she  had  found  him  dead  in  a  few  minutes 
after  he  sat  down  upon  the  bed.  The  alarm  was  great  in  the 
house,  as  any  one  may  suppose,  they  having  been  free  from  the 
distemper  till  that  disaster,  which,  bringing  the  infection  to  the 
house,  spread  it  immediately  to  other  houses  round  about  it.  I 
do  not  remember  how  many  died  in  the  house  itself,  but  I  think 
the  maid-servant  who  went  up  first  to  him  fell  presently  ill  by 
the  fright,  and  several  others ;  for  whereas  there  died  but  two 
in  Islington  of  the  plague  the  week  before,  there  died  seventeen 
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the  week  after,  whereof  fourteen  were  of  the  plague ;  this  was 
in  the  M^eek  from  the  11th  of  July  to  the  18th. 

It  was  thought  that  there  were  not  less  than  10,000  houses 
forsaken  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  including 
what  was  in  the  out-parishes  and  in  Surrey,  on  the  side  of  the 
water  they  called  Southwark.  This  was  besides  the  number  of 
lodgers,  and  of  particular  persons  who  were  fled  out  of  other 
families ;  so  that  in  all  it  was  computed  that  about  200,000 
wfere  fled  and  gone  in  all.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  again :  but 
I  mention  it  here  on  this  account,  namely, — that  it  was  a  rule 
with  those  who  had  thus  two  houses  in  their  keeping  or  care, 
that  if  anybody  was  taken  sick  in  a  family,  before  the  master  of 
the  family  let  the  examiners  or  any  other  oflScer  know  of  it,  he 
immediately  would  send  all  the  rest  of  his  family,  whether  chil- 
dren or  servants,  as  it  fell  out  to  be,  to  such  other  house  which 
he  had  so  in  charge,  and  then  giving  notice  of  the  sick  person 
to  the  examiner,  have  a  nurse  or  nurses  appointed;  and  have 
another  person  to  be  shut  up  in  the  house  with  them  (which 
many  for  money  would  do)  so  to  take  charge  of  the  house,  in 
case  the  person  should  die. 

This  was  in  many  cases  the  saving  a  whole  family,  who,  if 
they  had  been  shut  up  with  the  sick  person,  would  inevitably 
have  perished ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  was  another  of  the 
inconveniences  of  shutting  up  houses ;  for  the  apprehensions  and 
terror  of  being  shut  up  made  many  run  away  with  the  rest  of 
the  family,  who,  though  it  was  not  publicly  known  and  they 
were  not  quite  sick,  had  yet  the  distemper  upon  them;  and 
who,  by  having  an  uninterrupted  liberty  to  go  about,  but  being 
obliged  to  conceal  their  circumstances,  or  perhaps  not  knowing 
it  themselves,  gave  the  distemper  to  others  and  spread  the 
infection  in  a  dreadful  manner,  as  I  shall  explain  farther  here- 
after. 

And  here  I  may  be  able  to  make  an  observation  or  two  of  my 
own,  which  may  be  of  use  hereafter  to  those  into  whose  hands 
these  may  come,  if  they  should  ever  see  the  like  dreadful  \'isita- 
tion.  First,  the  infection  generally  came  into  the  houses  of  the 
citizens  by  the  means  of  their  servants,  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  send  up  and  down  the  streets  for  necessaries,  that  is  to  say, 
for  food  or  physic ;  to  bakehouses,  brewhouses,  shops,  &c.,  and 
who,  going  necessarily  through  the  streets  into  shops,  markets, 
and  the  like,  it  was  impossible  but  that  they  should,  one  way  or 
other,  meet  with  distempered  people,  who  conveyed  the  fatal 
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breath  into  them,  and  they  brought  it  home  to  the  families 
to  which  they  belonged.  Secondly,  it  was  a  great  mistake, 
that  such  a  great  city  as  this  had  but  one  pest-house ; 
for,  had  there  been,  instead  of  one  pest-house,  viz.,  beyond 
Bunhill-fields,  where  at  most  they  could  receive  perhaps  200 
or  300  people ;  I  say,  had  there,  instead  of  that  one,  been 
several  pest-houses,  every  one  able  to  contain  a  thousand 
people  without  lying  two  in  a  bed,  or  two  beds  in  a  room ;  and 
had  every  master  of  a  family,  as  soon  as  any  servant  (especially) 
had  been  taken  sick  in  his  liouse,  been  obliged  to  send  them  to 
the  next  pest-house,  if  they  were  willing,  as  many  were,  and 
had  the  examiners  done  the  like  among  the  poor  people,  when 
any  had  been  stricken  with  the  infection — I  say,  had  this  been 
done  where  the  people  were  willing  (not  otherwise),  and  the 
houses  not  been  shut,  I  am  persuaded,  and  was  all  the  while  of 
that  opinion,  that  not  so  many,  by  several  thousands,  had  died ; 
for  it  was  observed,  and  I  could  give  several  instances  within 
the  compass  of  my  own  knowledge,  where  a  servant  had  been 
taken  sick,  and  the  family  had  either  time  to  send  him  out  or 
retire  from  the  house  and  leave  the  sick  person,  as  I  have  said 
above,  they  had  all  been  preserved ;  whereas,  when  upon  one  or 
more  sickening  in  a  family,  the  house  has  been  shut  up,  the 
whole  family  have  perished,  and  the  bearers  have  been  obliged 
to  go  in  to  fetch  out  the  dead  bodies,  not  being  able  to  bring 
them  to  the  door ;  and  at  last  none  were  left  to  do  it. 

Secondly,  this  put  it  out  of  question  to  me  that  the  cala- 
mity was  spread  by  infection,  that  is  to  say,  by  some  certain 
steams  or  fumes,  which  the  physicians  call  cflSuvia,  by  the  breath, 
or  by  the  sweat,  or  by  the  stench  of  the  sores  of  the  sick  persons, 
or  some  other  way,  perhaps,  beyond  even  the  reach  of  the  physi- 
cians themselves,  which  effluvia  aflFected  the  sound  who  came 
within  ccrtjun  distances  of  the  sick,  immediately  penetrating  the 
vital  parts  of  the  said  sound  persons,  putting  their  blood  into  an 
immediate  ferment,  and  agitating  their  spirits  to  that  degree 
which  it  was  found  they  were  agitated;  and  so  those  newly 
infected  persons  communicated  it  in  the  same  manner  to  others ; 
and  this  I  shall  give  some  instances  of,  that  cannot  but  convince 
those  who  seriously  consider  it ;  and  I  cannot  but  with  some 
wonder  find  some  people,  now  the  contagion  is  over,  talk  of  its 
being  an  immediate  stroke  from  heaven,  without  the  agency 
of  means,  having  commision  to  strike  this  and  that  particular 
person,  and  none  other ;  which  I  look  upon  with  contempt,  as  the 
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eflFect  of  manifest  ignorance  and  enthusiasm;  likewise  the  opinion 
of  others,  who  talk  of  infection  being  carried  on  by  the  air  only, 
by  carrying  with  it  vast  numbers  of  insects  and  invisible  crea- 
tures, who  enter  into  the  body  with  the  breath,  or  even  at  the 
pores  with  the  air,  and  there  generate  or  emit  most  acute 
poisons,  or  poisonous  ovae,  or  eggs,  which  mingle  themselves  with 
the  blood,  and  so  infect  the  body ;  a  discourse  full  of  learned 
simplicity,  and  manifested  to  be  so  by  universal  experience; 
but  I  shall  say  more  to  this  case  in  its  order. 

I  must  here  take  further  notice  that  nothing  was  more  fatal 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  than  the  supine  negligence  of  the 
people  themselves,  who,  during  the  long  notice  or  warning  they 
had  of  the  visitation,  made  no  provision  for  it,  by  laying  in  store 
of  provisions  or  of  other  necessaries,  by  which  they  might  have 
lived  retired,  and  within  their  own  houses,  as  I  have  observed 
others  did,  and  who  were  in  a  great  measure  preserved  by  that 
caution ;  nor  were  they,  after  they  were  a  little  hardened  to  it, 
so  shy  of  conversing  with  one  another,  when  actually  infected, 
as  they  were  at  first,  though  they  knew  it. 

I  acknowledge  I  was  one  of  those  thoughtless  ones  that  had 
made  so  little  provision,  that  my  serv^ants  were  obliged  to  go 
out  of  doors  to  buy  every  trifle  by  penny  and  halfpenny,  just  as 
before  it  began,  even  till  my  experience  showing  me  the  folly,  I 
began  to  be  wiser  so  late,  that  I  had  scarce  time  to  store  myself 
suflBcient  for  our  common  subsistence  for  a  month. 

I  had  in  family  only  an  ancient  woman,  who  managed  the 
house,  a  maid-servant,  two  apprentices,  and  myself;  and  the 
plague  beginning  to  increase  about  us,  I  had  many  sad  thoughts 
about  what  course  I  should  take,  and  how  I  should  act.  The 
many  dismal  objects  which  happened  everywhere  as  I  went 
about  the  streets  had  filled  my  mind  with  a  great  deal  of  horror 
for  fear  of  the  distemper  itself,  which  was  indeed  very  horrible 
in  itself,  and  in  some  more  than  others ;  the  swellings,  which 
were  generally  in  the  neck  or  groin,  when  they  grew  hard  and 
would  not  break,  grew  so  painful  that  it  was  equal  to  the  most 
Terrible  cxquisitc  torturc ;  and  some,  not  able  to  bear  the  torment,  threw 
■uicidea.  themselves  out  at  windows,  or  shot  themselves,  or  otherwise  made 
themselves  away,  and  I  saw  several  dismal  objects  of  that  kind; 
others,  unable  to  contain  themselves,  vented  their  pain  by  inces- 
sant roarings,  and  such  loud  and  lamentable  cries  were  to  be 
heard  as  we  walked  along  the  streets,  that  would  pierce  the 
very  heart  to  think  of,  especially  when  it  was  to  be  considered 
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that  the  same  dreadful  scourge  might  be  expected  every  moment 
to  seize  upon  ourselves. 

I  cannot  say  but  that  now  I  began  to  faint  in  my  resolutions ; 
my  heart  failed  me  very  much,  and  sorely  I  repented  of  my 
rashness.  When  I  had  been  out,  and  met  with  such  terrible 
things  as  these  I  have  talked  of — I  say,  I  repented  my  rashness 
in  venturing  to  abide  in  town  :  I  wished  often  that  I  had  not 
taken  upon  me  to  stay,  but  had  gone  away  with  my  brother  and 
his  family. 

Terrified  by  those  frightful  objects,  I  would  retire  home 
sometimes,  and  resolve  to  go  out  no  more,  and  perhaps  I  would 
keep  those  resolutions  for  three  or  four  days,  which  time  I  spent 
in  the  most  serious  thankfulness  for  my  preservation,  and  the 
preservation  of  my  family,  and  the  constant  confession  of  my 
sins,  giving  myself  up  to  God  every  day,  and  applying  to  him 
with  fasting,  humiliation,  and  meditation.  Such  intervals  as  I 
had  I  employed  in  reading  books,  and  in  writing  down  my 
memorandums  of  what  occurred  to  me  every  day,  and  out  of 
which,  afterwards,  I  took  most  of  this  work,  as  it  relates  to  my 
observations  without  doors ;  what  I  wrote  of  my  private  medi- 
tations I  reserve  for  private  use,  and  desire  it  may  not  be  made 
public  on  any  account  whatever. 

I  also  wrote  other  meditations  upon  divine  subjects,  such  as 
occurred  to  me  at  that  time,  and  were  profitable  to  myself,  but 
not  fit  for  any  other  view,  and  therefore  I  say  no  more  of  that. 

I  had  a  very  good  friend,  a  physician,  whose  name  was  Heath, 
whom  I  frequently  visited  during  this  dismal  time,  and  to  whose 
advice  I  was  very  much  obliged  for  many  things  which  he  directed 
me  to  take,  by  way  of  preventing  the  infection  when  I  went  out, 
as  he  found  I  firequently  did,  and  to  hold  in  my  mouth  when  I 
was  in  the  streets ;  he  also  came  very  often  to  see  me,  and,  as 
he  was  a  very  good  Christian  as  well  as  a  good  physician,  his 
agreeable  conversation  was  a  very  great  support  to  me  in  the 
worst  of  this  terrible  time. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  plague  grew 
very  violent  and  terrible  in  the  place  where  I  lived ;  and  Dr. 
Heath  coming  to  visit  me,  and  finding  that  I  ventured  so  often 
out  in  the  streets,  earnestly  persuaded  me  to  lock  myself  up  and 
my  family,  and  not  to  sufi^er  any  of  us  to  go  out  of  doors ;  to 
keep  all  our  windows  fast,  shutters  and  curtains  close,  and  never 
to  open  them ;  but  first,  to  make  a  very  strong  smoke  in  the 
room,  where  the  window  or  door  was  to  be  opened,  with  resin 
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and  pitch,  brimstone,  or  gunpowder,  and  the  like;  and  we  did 
this  for  some  time ;  but  as  I  had  not  laid  in  a  store  of  provision 
for  such  a  retreat,  it  was  impossible  that  we  could  keep  within 
doors  entirely ;  however,  I  attempted,  though  it  was  so  very  late, 
to  do  something  towards  it :  and  first,  as  I  had  convenience  both 
for  brewing  and  baking,  I  went  and  bought  two  sacks  of  meal^ 
and  for  several  weeks,  having  an  oven,  we  baked  all  our  own 
bread ;  also  I  bought  malt,  and  brewed  as  much  beer  as  all  the 
casks  I  had  would  hold,  and  which  seemed  enough  to  serve  my 
house  for  five  or  six  weeks :  also  I  laid  in  a  quantity  of  salt 
butter  and  Cheshire  cheese ;  but  I  had  no  flesh  meat,  and  the 
plague  raged  so  violently  among  the  butchers  and  slaughter- 
houses on  the  other  side  of  our  street,  where  they  are  known  to 
dwell  in  great  numbers,  that  it  was  not  advisable  so  much  as  to 
go  over  the  street  among  them. 

And  here  I  must  observe  again,  that  this  necessity  of  going 
out  of  our  houses,  to  buy  provisions,  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  city ;  for  the  people  caught  the  distemper  on 
these  occasions,  one  of  another,  aud  even  the  provisions  them- 
selves were  often  tainted,  at  least  I  have  great  reason  to  believe 
so,  and  therefore  I  cannot  say  with  satisfaction  what  I  know  is 
repeated  with  great  assurance,  that  the  market  people,  and  such 
as  brought  provisions  to  town,  were  never  infected.  I  am 
certain  the  butchers  of  Whitechapel,  where  the  greatest  part  of 
the  flesh-meat  was  killed,  were  dreadfully  visited,  and  that  at 
last  to  such  a  degree  that  few  of  their  shops  were  kept  open ; 
and  those  that  remained  of  them  killed  their  meat  at  Mile-end 
and  that  way,  and  brought  it  to  market  upon  horses; 

However,  the  poor  people  could  not  lay  up  provisions,  and 
there  was  a  necessity  that  they  must  go  to  market  to  buy,  and 
others  to  send  servants  or  their  children ;  and  as  this  was  a 
necessity  which  renewed  itself  daily,  it  brought  abundance  of 
unsound  people  to  the  markets,  and  a  great  many  that  went 
thither  sound  brought  death  home  with  them. 

It  is  true  people  used  all  possible  precaution.  When  any  one 
bought  a  joint  of  meat  in  the  market,  they  would  not  take  it  of 
the  butcher's  hand,  but  take  it  ofi^  the  hooks  themselves,  On 
the  other  hand,  the  butcher  would  not  touch  the  money,  but 
have  it  put  into  a  pot  full  of  vinegar,  which  he  kept  for  that 
purpose.  The  buyer  carried  always  small  money  to  make  up 
any  odd  sum,  that  they  might  take  no  change.  They  carried 
bottles  for  scents  and  perfumes  in  their  hands,  and  all  the  means 
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that  could  be  used  were  used ;  but  then  the  poor  could  not  do 
even  these  things,  and  they  went  at  all  hazards. 

Innumerable  dismal  stories  we  heard  every  day  on  this  very 
account.  Sometimes  a  man  or  woman  dropped  down  dead  in 
the  very  markets,  for  many  people  that  had  the  plague  upon 
them  knew  nothing  of  it  till  the  inward  gangrene  had  affected 
their  vitals,  and  they  died  in  a  few  moments ;  this  caused  that 
many  died  frequently  in  that  manner,  in  the  streets,  suddenly, 
without  any  warning ;  others,  perhaps,  had  time  to  go  to  the 
next  bulk  or  stall,  or  to  any  door,  or  porch,  and  just  sit  down 
and  die,  as  I  have  said  before. 

These  objects  were  so  frequent  in  the  streets,  that  when  the 
plague  came  to  be  very  raging  on  one  side,  there  was  scarce  any 
passing  by  the  streets,  but  that  several  dead  bodies  would  be 
lying  here  and  there  upon  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  observable,  that  though  at  first  the  people  would  stop  as  they 
went  along,  and  call  to  the  neighbours  to  come  out  on  such  an 
occasion,  yet,  afterward,  no  notice  was  taken  of  them ;  but  that, 
if  at  any  time  we  found  a  corpse  lying,  go  across  the  way  and 
not  come  near  it ;  or  if  in  a  narrow  lane  or  passage,  go  back 
again  and  seek  some  other  way  to  go  on  the  business  we  were 
upon :  and  in  those  cases  the  corpse  was  always  left  till  the 
officers  had  notice  to  come  and  ^ake  them  away,  or  till  night, 
when  the  bearers  attending  the  dead-cart  would  take  them  up 
^nd  carry  them  away.  Nor  did  those  undaunted  creatures  who 
performed  these  offices  fail  to  search  their  pockets,  and  some- 
times strip  off  their  clothes,  if  they  were  well  dressed,  as  some- 
times they,  were,  and  carry  off  what  they  could  get. 

But  to  return  to  the  markets :  the  butchers  took  that  care, 
that  if  any  person  died  in  the  market,  they  had  the  officers 
always  at  hand  to  take  them  upon  hand-barrows  and  carry  them 
to  the  next  church-yard;  and  this  was  so  frequent  that  such 
were  not  entered  in  the  weekly  bill  found  dead  in  the  streets  or 
fields,  as  is  the  case  now,  but  they  went  into  the  general  articles 
of  the  great  distemper. 

But  now  the  fury  of  the  distemper  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  even  the  markets  were  but  very  thinly  furnished  with  pro- 
visions, or  frequented  with  buyers,  compared  to  what  they  were 
before;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  caused  the  country  people  who 
brought  provisions  to  be  stopped  in  the  streets  leading  into  the 
town,  and  to  sit  down  there  with  their  goods,  where  they  sold 
what   they  brought,    and  went  immediately   away ;    and   this 
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encouraged  the  country  people  greatly  to  do  so,  for  they  sold 
their  provisions  at  the  very  entrances  into  the  town,  and  even 
in  the  fields,  as  particularly  in  the  fields  beyond  Whitechapel, 
in  Spitalfields.  Note. — Those  streets,  now  called  Spitalfields, 
were  then  indeed  open  fields  :  also  in  St.  George's  fields  in 
Southwark,  in  Bunhill  fields,  and  in  a  great  field  called  Wood's 
close,  near  Islington.  Thither  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and 
magistrates,  sent  their  oflScers  and  servants  to  buy  for  their 
families,  themselves  keeping  within  doors  as  much  as  possible, 
and  the  like  did  many  other  people :  and  after  this  method  was 
taken,  the  country  people  came  with  great  cheerfulness  and 
brought  provisions  of  all  sorts,  and  very  seldom  got  any  harm, 
which,  I  suppose,  added  also  to  that  report  of  their  being  mira- 
culously preserved. 

As  for  my  little  family,  having  thus,  as  I  have  said,  laid  in  a 
store  of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  beer,  I  took  my  friend  and 
physician's  advice,  and  locked  myself  up  and  my  family,  and 
resolved  to  suffer  the  hardship  of  living  a  few  months  without 
flesh-meat,  rather  than  to  purchase  it  at  the  hazard  of  our 
lives. 

But  though  I  confined  my  family,  I  could  not  prevail  upon 
my  unsatisfied  curiosity  to  stay  within  entirely  myself;  and 
though  I  generally  came  frigh^ned  and  terrified  home,  yet  I 
could  not  restrain,  only  that  indeed  I  did  not  do  it  so  frequently 
as  at  first. 

I  had  some  little  obligations  indeed  upon  me  to  go  to  my 
brother's  house,  which  was  in  Coleman-street  parish,  and  which 
he  had  left  to  my  care,  and  I  went  at  first  every  day,  but  after- 
wards only  once  or  twice  a  week. 

In  these  walks  I  had  many  dismal  scenes  before  my  eyes,  aA 
particularly  of  persons  falling  dead  in  the  streets,  terrible  shrieks 
and  screechings  of  women,  who  in  their  agonies  would  throw 
open  their  chamber  windows,  and  cry  out  in  a  dismal,  surprising 
manner  ;  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  variety  of  postures  in 
which  the  passions  of  the  poor  people  would  express  themselves. 

Passing  through  Tokenhouse-yard,  in  Lothbury,  of  a  sudden 
a  casement  violently  opened  just  over  my  head,  and  a  woman 
gave  three  frightful  screeches,  and  then  cried.  Oh !  deaths 
death,  death  I  in  a  most  inimitable  tone,  and  which  struck  me 
with  horror  and  a  chilliness  in  my  very  blood.  There  waa 
nobody  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  street,  neither  did  any  other 
window  open,  for  people  had  no  curiosity  now  in  any  case,  nor 
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could  anybody  help  one  another;  so  I  wen1>  on  to  pass  into 
Bell-alley. 

Just  in  Bell-alley,  on  the  right-hand  of  the  passage,  there 
was  a  more  terrible  cry  than  that,  though  it  was  not  so  directed 
out  at  the  window,  but  the  whole  family  was  in  a  terrible  fright, 
and  I  could  hear  women  and  children  run  screaming  about  the 
rooms  like  distracted,  when  a  garret  window  opened,  and  some- 
body from  a  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  alley  called  and 
asked,  "What  is  the  matter?''  upon  which,  from  the  first 
window,  it  was  answered,  "  O  Lord,  my  old  master  has  hanged 
himself !"  The  other  asked  again,  "  Is  he  quite  dead  ? "  and 
the  first  answered,  "  Ay,  ay,  quite  dead ;  quite  dead  and  cold  V 
This  person  was  a  merchant,  and  a  deputy  alderman,  and  very 
rich.  I  care  not  to  mention  the  name,  though  I  knew  his  name 
too,  but  that  would  be  a  hardship  to  the  family,  which  is  now 
flourishing  again. 

But  this  is  but  one  ;  it  is  scarce  credible  what  dreadful  cases 
happened  in  particular  families  every  day ;  people  in  the  rage 
of  the  distemper,  or  in  the  torment  of  their  swellings,  which 
was  indeed  intolerable,  running  out  of  their  own  government, 
raving  and  distracted,  and  oftentimes  laying  violent  hands  upon 
themselves,  throwing  themselves  out  at  their  windows,  shooting 
themselves,  &c.  Mothers  murdering  their  own  children  in  their 
lunacy,  some  dying  of  mere  grief,  as  a  passion,  some  of  mere 
fright  and  surprise,  without  any  infection  at  all ;  others  frighted 
into  idiotism  and  foolish  distractions,  some  into  despair  and 
lunacy;  others  into  melancholy  madness. 

The  pain  of  the  swelling  was  in  particular  very  violent,  and  to 
some  intolerable.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  may  be  said  to 
have  tortured  many  poor  creatures,  even  to  death.  The  swellings 
in  some  grew  hard,  and  they  applied  violent  drawing  plasters  or 
poultices  to  break  them ;  and  if  these  did  not  do,  they  cut  and 
scarified  them  in  a  terrible  manner.  In  some,  those  swellings 
were  made  hard,  partly  by  the  force  of  the  distemper,  and  partly 
by  their  being  too  violently  drawn,  and  were  so  hard  that  no 
instrument  could  cut  them,  and  then  they  burnt  them  with 
caustics,  so  that  many  died  raving  mad  with  the  torment, 
and  some  in  the  very  operation.  In  these  distresses,  some  for 
want  of  help  to  hold  them  down  in  their  beds,  or  to  look  to 
them,  laid  hands  upon  themselves  as  above.  Some  broke  out 
into  the  streets,  perhaps  naked,  and  would  run  directly  down  to 
the  river,  if  they  were  not  stopped  by  the  watchmen,  or  other 
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officers,  and  plunge  themselves  into  the  water,  wherever  they 
found  it. 

It  often  pierced  my  very  soul  to  hear  the  groans  and  cries  of 
those  who  were  thus  tonnented ;  but  of  the  two  this  was  counted 
the  most  promising  particular  in  the  whole  infection ;  for  if 
these  swellings  could  be  brought  to  a  head,  and  to  break  and 
run,  or  as  the  surgeons  call  it,  to  digest,  the  patient  generally 
recovered ;  whereas  those,  who,  like  the  gentlewoman's  daughter, 
were  struck  with  death  at  the  beginning,  and  had  the  tokens 
come  out  upon  them,  often  went  about  indifferent  easy,  till  a 
little  before  they  died,  and  some  till  the  moment  they  dropped 
down,  as  in  apoplexies  and  epilepsies  is  often  the  case ;  such 
would  be  taken  suddenly  very  sick,  and  would  run  to  a  bench 
or  bulk,  or  any  convenient  place  that  offered  itself,  or  to  their 
own  houses,  if  possible,  as  I  mentioned  before,  and  there  sit 
down,  grow  faint,  and  die.  This  kind  of  dying  was  much  the 
^same  as  it  was  with  those  who  die  of  common  mortifications, 
who  die  swooning,  and,  as  it  were,  go  away  in  a  dream.  Such 
as  died  thus  had  very  little  notice  of  their  being  infected  at  all, 
till  the  gangrene  was  spread  through  their  whole  body;  nor 
could  physicians  themselves  know  certainly  how  it  was  with 
them,  till  they  opened  their  breasts,  or  other  parts  of  their 
body,  and  saw  the  tokens. 

We  had  at  this  time  a  great  many  frightful  stories  told  us  of 
nurses  and  watchmen,  who  looked  after  the  dying  people,  that 
is  to  say,  hired  nurses,  who  attended  infected  people,  using  them 
barbarously,  starving  them,  smothering  them,  or  by  other  wicked 
means  hastening  their  end,  that  is  to  say,  murdering  of  them ; 
and  watchmen  being  set  to  guard  houses  that  were  shut  up, 
when  there  has  been  but  one  person  left,  and  perhaps  that  one 
lying  sick,  that  they  have  broke  in  and  murdered  that  body, 
and  immediately  thrown  them  out  into  the  dead-cart,  and  so 
they  have  gone  scarce  cold  to  the  grave. 

I  cannot  say  but  that  some  such  murders  were  committed, 
and  I  think  two  were  sent  to  prison  for  it,  but  died  before  they 
could  be  tried ;  and  I  have  heard  that  three  others,  at  several 
times,  were  accused  for  murders  of  that  kind ;  but  I  must  say, 
I  believe  nothing  of  its  being  so  common  a  crime  as  some  have 
since  been  pleased  to  say,  nor  did  it  seem  to  be  so  rational, 
where  the  people  were  brought  so  low  as  not  to  be  able  to  help 
themselves;  for  such  seldom  recovered,  and  there  was  no  tempta- 
tion to  commit  a  murder,  at  least,  none  equal  to  the  fact,  where 
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they  were  sure  persons  would  die  in  so  short  a  time,  and  could 
not  live. 

That  there  were  a  great  many  robberies  and  wicked  practices 
committed  even  in  this  dreadful  time  I  do  not  deny ;  the  power 
of  avarice  was  so  strong  in  some,  that  they  would  run  any  hazard 
to  steal  and  to  plunder,  and  particularly  in  houses  where  all  the 
famiUes  or  inhabitants  have  been  dead  and  carried  out,  they 
would  break  in  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  the  danger 
of  infection,  take  even  the  clothes  oflF  the  dead  bodies,  and  even 
bed-clothes  from  others  where  they  lay  dead. 

This,  I  suppose,  must  be  the  case  of  a  family  in  Houndsditch, 
where  a  man  and  his  daughter  (the  rest  of  the  family  being,  as 
I  suppose,  carried  away  before  by  the  dead-cart),  were  found 
stark  naked,  one  in  one  chamber,  and  one  in  another,  lying  dead 
on  the  floor ;  and  the  clothes  oflf  the  beds,  from  whence,  it  is 
supposed,  they  were  rolled  oflF  by  thieves,  stolen,  and  carried 
quite  away. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  observed,  that  the  women  were,  in  all  this 
calamity,  the  most  rash,  fearless,  and  desperate  creatures ;  and 
as  there  were  vast  numbers  that  went  about  as  nurses  to  tend 
those  that  were  sick,  they  committed  a  great  many  petty  thieve- 
ries in  the  houses  where  they  were  employed ;  and  some  of  them 
were  publicly  whipped  for  it,  when  perhaps  they  ought  rather 
to  have  been  hanged  for  examples ;  for  numbers  of  houses  were 
robbed  on  these  occasions,  till  at  length  the  parish  officers  were 
sent  to  recommend  nurses  to  the  sick,  and  always  took  an 
account  who  it  was  they  sent,  so  as  that  they  might  call  them 
to  account,  if  the  house  had  been  abused  where  they  were 
placed. 

But  these  robberies  extended  chiefly  to  wearing  clothes,  linen, 
and  whiat  rings  or  money  they  could  come  at,  when  the  person 
died  who  was  upder  their  care,  but  not  to  a  general  plunder  of 
the  houses ;  and  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  one  of  these 
niirses  who,  several  years  after,  being  on  her  death-bed,  con- 
fessed with  the  utmost  horror,  the  robberies  she  had  committed 
at  the  time  of  her  being  a  nurse,  and  by  which  she  had  enriched 
herself  to  a  great  degree ;  but  as  for  murders,  I  do  not  find  that 
there  was  ever  any  proof  of  the  facts,  in  the  manner  as  it  has 
been  reported,  except  as  above. 

A  neighbour  and  acquaintance  of  mine,  having  some  money 
owing  to  him  from  a  shopkeeper  in  Whitecross-strcet,  or  there- 
abouts, sent  his  apprentice,  a  youth  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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to  endeavour  to  get  the  money  :  he  came  to  the  door,  and,  finding 
it  shut,  knocked  pretty  hard,  and,  as  he  thought,  heard  some- 
body answer  within,  but  was  not  sure  ;  so  he  waited,  and  after 
some  stay  knocked  again,  and  then  a  third  time,  when  he  heard 
somebody  coming  down  stairs. 

At  length  the  man  of  the  house  came  to  the  door ;  he  had  on 
his  breeches  or  drawers,  and  a  yellow  flannel  waistcoat;  no 
stockings,  a  pair  of  slipt-shoes,  a  white  cap  on  liis  head,  and,  as 
the  young  man  said,  death  in  his  face. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  says  he,  "What  do  you  disturb 
me  thus  for  ?  "  The  boy,  though  a  little  surprised,  replied,  "  I 
come  from  such  a  one,  and  my  master  sent  me  for  the  money 
which  he  says  you  know  of."  "  Very  well,  child,"  returns  the 
living  ghost ;  "  call,  as  you  go  by,  at  Cripplegate  church,  and 
bid  them  ring  the  bell;"  and  with  these  words  shut  the  door 
and  went  up  again,  and  died  the  same  day,  nay,  perhaps,  the 
same  hour.  This  the  young  man  told  me  himself,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it.  Tliis  was  while  the  plague  was  not  come  to 
a  height ;  I  think  it  was  in  June,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month ;  it  must  be  before  the  dead-carts  came  about,  and  while 
they  used  the  ceremony  of  ringing  the  bell  for  the  dead,  which 
was  over  for  certain,  in  that  parish  at  least,  before  the  month  of 
July ;  for,  by  the  25th  of  July,  there  died  550  and  upwards  in  a 
week,  and  then  they  could  no  more  bury  in  form,  rich  or  poor. 

I  have  mentioned  above,  that,  notwithstanding  this  dreadful 
calamity,  yet  that  numbers  of  thieves  were  abroad  upon  all 
occasions  where  they  had  found  any  prey,  and  that  these  were 
generally  women.  It  was  one  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  I 
had  walked  out  to  my  brother's  house,  in  Coleman-street  parish, 
as  I  often  did,  to  see  that  all  was  safe. 

My  brother's  house  had  a  little  court  before  it,  and  a  brick 
wall  and  a  gate  in  it,  and,  within  that,  several  warehouses, 
where  his  goods  of  several  sorts  lay ;  it  happened  that  in  one  of 
these  warehouses  were  several  packs  of  women's  high-crowned 
hats  which  came  out  of  the  country,  and  were,  as  I  suppose,  for 
exportation,  whither  I  knew  not. 

I  was  surprised  that  when  I  came  near  my  brother's  door, 
.  which  was  in  a  place  they  called  Swan-alley,  I  met  three  or 
four  women  with  high-crowned  hats  on  their  heads ;  and,  as  I 
remembered  afterwards,  one,  if  not  more,  had  some  hats  like- 
wise in  their  hands ;  but,  as  I  did  not  see  them  come  out  at  my 
brother's  door,  and  not  knowing  that  my  brother  had  any  such 
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goods  in  his  warehouse,  I  did  not  offer  to  say  anything  to  them, 
but  went  across  the  way  to  shun  meeting  them,  as  was  usual  to 
do  at  that  time,  for  fear  of  the  plague.  But  when  I  came  near 
to  the  gate  I  met  another  woman  with  more  hats  come  out  of 
the  gate.  "  What  business,  mistress,^'  said  I,  "  have  you  had 
there  ?"  "  There  arc  more  people  there,"  said  she :  "  I  have  no 
more  business  there  than  they."  I  was  hasty  to  get  to  the  gate 
then,  and  said  no  more  to  her,  by  which  means  she  got  away. 
But  just  as  I  came  to  the  gate  I  saw  two  more  coming  across 
the  yard  to  come  out,  with  hats  also  on  their  heads  and  under 
their  arms,  at  which  I  threw  the  gate  to  behind  me,  which, 
having  a  spring  lock,  fastened  itself;  and,  turning  to  the  women 
— "  Forsooth,"  said  I,  ^'  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  and  seized 
upon  the  hats,  and  took  them  from  tliem.  One  of  them,  who, 
I  confess,  did  not  look  like  a  thief, — "  Indeed,"  says  she,  "  we 
are  wrong ;  but  we  were  told  they  were  goods  that  had  no  owner ; 
be  pleased  to  take  them  again,  and  look  yonder,  there  are  more 
such  customers  as  we."  She  cried  and  looked  pitifully,  so  I 
took  the  hats  from  her,  and  opened  the  gate  and  bade  them 
begone,  for  I  pitied  the  women  indeed;  but  when  I  looked 
towards  the  warehouse,  as  she  directed,  there  were  six  or  seven 
more,  all  women,  fitting  themselves  with  hats,  as  unconcerned 
and  quiet  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  hatter's  shop  buying  for  their 
money. 

I  was  surprised,  not  at  the  sight  of  so  many  thieves  only,  but 
at  the  circumstances  I  was  in ;  being  now  to  thrust  myself  in 
among  so  many  people,  who  for  some  weeks  had  been  so  shy  of 
myself,  that  if  I  met  anybody  in  the  street  I  would  cross  the 
way  from  them. 

They  were  equally  surprised,  though  on  another  account.  They 
all  told  me  they  were  neighbours,  that  they  had  heai'd  any  one 
might  take  them,  that  they  were  nobody's  goods,  and  the  like. 
I  talked  big  to  them  at  first ;  went  back  to  the  gate,  and  took 
out  the  key,  so  that  they  were  all  my  prisoners ;  threatened  to 
lock  them  all  in  the  warehouse,  and  go  and  fetch  my  Lord 
Mayor^s  officers  for  them. 

They  begged  heartily,  protested  they  found  the  gate  open,  and 
the  warehouse  door  open,  and  that  it  had  no  doubt  been  broken 
open  by  some  who  expected  to  find  goods  of  greater  value,  which, 
indeed,  was  reasonable  to  believe,  because  the  lock  was  broken, 
and  a  padlock  that  hung  to  the  door  on  the  outside  also  loose, 
and  not  abundance  of  the  hats  carried  away. 
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At  length  I  considered  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  be  cruel 
and  rigorous,  and,  besides  that,  it  would  necessarily  oblige  me 
to  go  much  about,  to  have  several  people  come  to  me,  and  I  go 
to  several,  whose  circumstances  of  health  I  knew  nothing  of,  and 
that,  even  at  this  time,  the  plague  was  so  high  as  that  there  died 
4,000  a  week ;  so  that,  in  showing  my  resentment,  or  even  in 
seeking  justice  for  my  brother's  goods,  I  might  lose  my  own 
life ;  so  I  contented  myself  in  taking  the  names  and  places  where 
some  of  them  lived,  who  were  really  inhabitants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  threatening  that  my  brother  should  call  them 
to  an  account  for  it  when  he  returned  to  his  habitation. 

Then  I  talked  a  little  upon  another  foot  with  them,  and  asked 
them  how  they  could  do  such  things  as  these  in  a  time  of  such 
general  calamity,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  face  of  God's  most 
dreadful  judgments,  when  the  plague  was  at  their  very  doors^ 
and  it  may  be,  in  their  very  houses ;  and  they  did  not  know  but 
that  the  dead-cart  might  stop  at  their  doors  in  a  few  hours  to 
carry  them  to  their  graves. 

I  could  not  perceive  that  my  discourse  made  much  impression 
upon  them  all  that  while,  till  it  happened  that  there  came  two 
men  of  the  neighbourhood,  hearing  of  the  disturbance,  and 
knowing  my  brother,  for  they  had  both  been  dependants  upon 
his  family,  and  they  came  to  my  assistance ;  these  being,  as  I 
said,  neighbours,  presently  knew  three  of  the  women,  and  told 
me  who  they  were  and  where  they  lived ;  and  it  seems  they  had 
given  me  a  true  account  of  themselves  before. 

This  brings  these  two  men  to  a  further  remembrance :  the 
name  of  one  was  John  Ilayward,  who  was  at  that  time  under- 
sexton  of  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street ;  by  under- 
sexton  was  imderstood  at  that  time  gravedigger,  and  bearer  of 
the  dead.  This  man  carried,  or  assisted  to  carry,  all  the  dead 
to  their  graves,  which  were  buried  in  that  large  parish,  and  who 
were  carried  in  form;  and  after  that  form  of  burying  was 
stopped,  went  with  the  dead-cart  and  the  bell  to  fetch  the  dead 
bodies  from  the  houses  where  they  lay,  and  fetched  many  of 
them  out  of  the  chambers  and  liouses ;  for  the  parish  was,  and 
is  still,  remarkable,  particularly,  above  all  the  parishes  in 
London,  for  a  great  number  of  alleys  and  thoroughfares,  very 
long,  into  which  no  carts  could  come,  and  where  they  were 
obUged  to  go  and  fetch  the  bodies  a  very  long  way;  which 
alleys  now  remain  to  witness;  such  as  White's-alley,  Cross-key- 
court,    Swan-alley,   Bell-alley,  White  Horse-alley,   and  many 
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more:  here  they  went  with  a  kind  of  hand-barrow,  and  laid 
the  dead  bodies  on  it,  and  carried  them  out  to  the  carts ;  which 
work  he  performed  and  never  had  the  distemper  at  all,  but  lived 
about  twenty  years  after  it,  and  was  sexton  of  the  parish  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  wife,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  nurse  to 
infected  people,  and  attended  many  that  died  in  the  parish, 
being,  for  her  honesty,  recommended  by  the  parish  officers,  yet 
she  never  was  infected  neither. 

He  never  used  any  preservative  against  the  infection,  other 
than  holding  garlic  and  rue  in  his  mouth,  and  smoking  tobacco; 
this  I  also  had  from  his  own  mouth ;  and  his  wife's  remedy  was 
washing  her  head  in  vinegar,  and  sprinkling  her  head- clothes 
so  with  vinegar  as  to  keep  them  always  moist ;  and  if  the  smell 
of  any  of  those  she  waited  on  was  more  than  ordinary  offensive 
she  snuffed  vinegar  up  her  nose,  and  sprinkled  vinegar  upon  her 
head-clothes,  and  held  a  handkerchief  wetted  with  vinegar  to 
her  mouth. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that,  though  the  plague  was  chiefly 
among  the  poor,  yet  were  the  poor  the  most  venturous  and  fear- 
less of  it,  and  went  about  their  employment  with  a  sort  of  brutal 
courage ;  I  must  call  it  so,  for  it  was  founded  neither  on  religion 
or  prudence.  Scarce  did  they  use  any  caution,  but  ran  into  any 
business  which  they  could  get  employment  in,  though  it  was 
the  most  hazardous ;  such  was  that  of  attending  the  sick,  watch- 
ing houses  shut  up,  carrying  infected  persons  to  the  pest-house, 
and,  which  was  still  worse,  carrying  the  dead  away  to  their 
graves. 

It  was  under  this  John  Hayward's  care,  and  within  his 
bounds,  that  the  story  of  the  piper,  with  which  people  have 
made  themselves  so  merry,  happened,  and  he  assured  me  that 
it  was  true.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  blind  piper ;  but,  as  John 
told  me,  the  fellow  was  not  blind,  but  an  ignorant  weak  poor 
man,  and  usually  walked  his  rounds  about  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
and  went  piping  along  from  door  to  door,  and  the  people  usually 
took  him  in  at  public-houses  where  they  knew  him,  and  would 
give  him  drink  and  victuals,  and  sometimes  farthings ;  and  he, 
in  return,  would  pipe  and  sing,  and  talk  simply,  which  diverted 
the  people ;  and  thus  he  lived :  it  was  but  a  very  bad  time  for 
this  diversion,  while  things  were  as  I  have  told ;  yet  the  poor 
fellow  went  about  as  usual,  but  was  almost  starved ;  and  when 
anybody  asked  how  lie  did,  he  would  answer,  the  dead-cart  had 
not  taken  him  yet,  but  that  they  had  promised  to  call  for  him 
next  week. 
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It  happened  one  night  that  this  poor  fellow — whether  some- 
body had  given  him  too  much  drink  or  no,  John  Ilayward  said 
he  had  not  drink  in  his  house,  but  that  that  they  had  given  him 
a  little  more  victuals  than  ordinary,  at  a  public-house  in  Cole- 
man-street,  and  the  poor  fellow  having  not  usually  had  a  belly- 
ful, or,  perhaps,  not  a  good  while, — was  laid  all  along  upon  the 
top  of  a  bulk  or  stall,  and  fast  asleep  at  a  door  in  the  street, 
near  London  Wall,  towards  Cripplegate;  and  that  upon  the 
same  bulk  or  stall,  the  people  of  some  house  in  the  alley,  of 
which  the  house  was  a  comer,  hearing  a  bell,  which  they  always 
rung  before  the  cart  came,  had  laid  a  body  really  dead  of  the 
plague  just  by  him,  thinking,  too,  that  this  poor  fellow  had  been 
a  dead  body,  as  the  other  was,  and  laid  there  by  some  of  the 
neighbours. 

Accordingly,  when  John  Hayward,  with  his  bell  and  the  cart, 
came  along,  finding  two  dead  bodies  He  upon  the  stall,  they  took 
them  up  with  the  instrument  they  used  and  threw  them  into  the 
cart,  and  all  this  while  the  piper  slept  soundly. 

From  hence  they  passed  along  and  took  in  other  dead  bodies, 
till,  as  honest  John  Hayward  told  me,  they  almost  buried  him 
alive  in  the  cart ;  yet  all  this  while  he  slept  soundly ;  at  length, 
the  cart  came  to  the  place  where  the  bodies  were  to  be  thrown 
into  the  ground,  m  hich,  as  I  do  remember,  was  at  Mountmill ; 
and  as  the  cart  usually  stopped  some  time  before  they  were 
ready  to  shoot  out  the  melancholy  load  they  had  in  it,  as  soon  as 
the  cart  stopped  the  fellow  awaked,  and  struggled  a  little  to  get 
his  head  out  from  among  the  dead  bodies,  when  raising  himself 
up  in  the  cart  he  called  out,  '^  Hey !  where  am  I ! ''  This 
frighted  the  fellow  that  attended  about  the  work,  but  after  some 
pause,  John  Hayward  recovering  himself  said,  '^  Lord  bless  us ! 
there  is  somebody  in  the  cart  not  quite  dead !"  so  another  called ' 
to  him  and  said,  "Who  are  you?^^  The  fellow  answered,  ''I 
am  the  poor  piper ;  where  am  I  ?" — "  Where  are  you,'*  says 
Hayward,  '^  why  you  are  in  the  dead-cart,  and  we  are  going  to 
bury  you."—-"  But  I  an't  dead,  though,  am  I?"  says  the  piper> 
which  made  them  laugh  a  little,  though,  as  John  said,  they  were 
heartily  frightened  at  first ;  so  helped  the  poor  fellow  down,  and 
he  went  about  his  business. 

I  know  the  storj^  goes,  he  set  up  his  pipes  in  the  cart,  and 
frighted  the  bearers  and  others  so  that  they  ran  away;  but 
John  Hayward  did  not  tell  the  story  so,  nor  say  anything  of  his 
piping  at  all ;  but  that  he  was  a  poor  piper,  and  that  he  was 
carried  awav  as  above  I  am  fullv  satisfied  of  the  truth  of. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  here,  that  the  dead-carts  in  the  city  were  not 
confined  to  particular  parishes,  but  one  cart  went  through  several 
parishes,  according  as  the  number  of  dead  presented ;  nor  were 
they  tied  to  carry  the  dead  to  their  respective  parishes,  but  many 
of  the  dead  taken  up  in  the  city  were  carried  to  the  burying- 
ground  in  the  out-parts  for  want  of  room. 

I  have  already  mentioned  tlic  surprise  that  this  judgment  was  London  un- 
at  first  among  the  people.     I  must  be  allowed  to  give  some  of  fJJf^'^JI^ 
my  obsen'ations  on  the  more  serious  and  religious  part.    Surely  ment. 
never  city,  at  least  of  this  bulk  and  magnitude,  was  taken  in  a 
condition  so  perfectly  unprepared  for  such  a  dreadful  visitation^ 
whether  I  am  to  speak  of  the  civil  preparations  or  religious ;  they 
were,  indeed,  as  if  they  had  had  no  warning,  no  expectation,  no 
apprehensions,  and,  consequently,  the  least  provision  imaginable 
was  made  for  it  in  a  public  way  ;  for  example : — 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  sheriffs  had  made  no  provision  as  magis-  Lord  Mayor 
trates,  for  the  regulations  which  were  to  be  observed ;  they  had  ghenira  un- 
gone  into  no  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  prepared 

rrii         •  .  1-1  11.  •  1  /•  tor  the 

The  citizens  had  no  public  magazines,  or  storehouses  tor  com,  pestilence. 
or  meal  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor;  which,  if  they  had 
provided  themselves,  as  in  such  cases  is  done  abroad,  many 
miserable  families,  who  were  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress, 
would  have  been  relieved,  and  that  in  a  better  manner  than  now 
could  be  done. 

The  stock  of  the  city's  money  I  can  say  but  little  to ;  the 
Chamber  of  London  was  said  to  be  exceeding  rich ;  and  it  may 
be  concluded  that  they  were  so,  by  the  vast  sums  of  money 
issued  from  thence  in  the  rebuilding  the  public  edifices  after  the 
fire  of  London,  and  in  building  new  works,  such  as,  for  the  first 
part,  the  Guildhall,  Blackwell-hall,  part  of  Leadenhall,  half  the 
Exchange,  the  Session  House,  the  Compter,  the  prisons  of 
Ludgate,  Newgate,  &c. ;  several  of  the  wharfs,  and  stairs,  and 
landing-places  on  the  river ;  all  which  were  either  burnt  down 
or  damai^ed  by  the  great  fire  of  London,  the  next  year  after  the  ^«»t  fire 

^       ..     ,  1  .,        4r  /    T^i      X    Ti.   1       of  London. 

plague;  and  of  the  second  sort,  the  Monument,  lleet-ditch, 
with  its  bridges,  and  the  Hospital  of  Bethlem,  or  Bedlam,  &c. 
But  possibly  the  managers  of  the  city^s  credit  at  that  time  made 
more  conscience  of  breaking  in  upon  the  orphan^s  money,  to 
show  charity  to  the  distressed  citizens,  than  the  managers  in  the 
following  years  did,  to  beautify  the  city  and  re-edify  the  build- 
ings,  though  in  the  first  case,  the  losers  would  have  thought 
their  fortunes  better  bestowed,  and  the  public  faith  of  the  city 
have  been  less  subjected  to  scandal  and  reproach. 
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It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  absent  citizens,  who, 
though  they  were  fled  for  safety  into  the  country,  were  yet 
greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  those  whom  they  left  behind, 
forgot  not  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
large  sums  were  also  collected  among  trading  towns  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  England;  and  as  I  have  heard  also,  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  in  all  parts  of  England,  took  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  city  into  their  consideration,  and  sent  up  large 
sums  of  money  in  charity  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  magistrates 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  the  King  also,  as  I  was  told,  ordered 
a  thousand  pounds  a  week  to  be  distributed  in  four  parts ;  one 
quarter  to  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster ;  one  quarter,  or 
part,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southw  ark-side  of  the  water ; 
one  quarter  to  the  liberty  and  parts  within  of  the  city,  exclusive 
of  the  city  within  the  walls ;  and  one  fourth  part  to  the  suburbs 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  the  east  and  north  parts  of  the 
city ;  but  this  latter  I  only  speak  of  as  a  report. 

Certain  it  is,  the  greatest  part  of  the  poor,  or  families  who 
formerly  lived  by  their  labour,  or  by  retail  trade,  lived  now  on 
charity;  and  had  there  not  been  prodigious  sums  of  money 
given  by  charitable  well-minded  Christians,  for  the  support  of 
such,  the  city  could  never  have  subsisted.  There  were,  no 
question,  accounts  kept  of  their  charity  jand  of  the  just  distri- 
bution of  it  by  the  magistrates  :  but  as  such  multitudes  of  those 
very  oflScers  died,  through  whose  hands  it  was  distributed,  and 
also  that,  as  I  have  been  told,  most  of  the  accounts  of  those 
things  were  lost  in  the  great  fire  which  happeped  in  the  very 
next  year,  and  which  burnt  even  the  chamberlain's  oflSce,  and 
many  of  their  papers ;  so  I  could  never  come  at  the  particular 
account,  which  I  used  great  endeavours  to  have  seen. 

It  may,  however,  be  a  direction  in  case  of  the  approach  of  a 
like  visitation,  which  God  keep  the  city  from ;  I  say,  it  may  be 
of  use  to  observe,  that  by  the  care  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldermen,  at  that  time,  in  distributing  weekly  great  sums  of 
money  for  relief  of  the  poor,  a  multitude  of  people,  who  would 
otherwise  have  perished,  were  relieved  and  their  lives  preserved. 
And  here  let  me  enter  into  a  brief  state  of  the  case  of  the  poor 
at  that  time,  and  what  was  apprehended  from  them,  from  whence 
may  be  judged  hereafter,  what  may  be  expected,  if  the  like 
distress  should  come  upon  the  city. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  plague,  when  there  was  now  no  more 
hope,  but  that  the  whole  city  would  be  visited,  when,  as  I  have 
said,  all  that  had  friends  or  estates  in  the  country,  retired  with 
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their  families ;  and  when,  indeed,  one  would  have  thought  the 
very  city  itself  was  running  out  of  the  gates,  and  that  there 
would  be  nobody  left  behind ;  you  may  be  sure  from  that  hour 
all  trade,  except  such  as  related  to  immediate  subsistence,  was, 
as  it  were,  at  a  fiill  stop. 

This  is  so  lively  a  case,  and  contains  in  it  so  much  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  people,  that  I  think  I  cannot  be  too  particular 
in  it ;  and  therefore  I  descend  to  the  several  arrangements,  or 
classes  of  people,  who  fell  into  immediate  distress  upon  this 
occasion  :  for  example  : — 

1. — All  master  workmen  in  manufactories — especially  such  as 
belonged  to  ornament,  and  the  less  necessary  parts  of  the 
people's  dress,  clothes,  and  furniture  for  houses — such  as 
ribbon-weavers   and   other  weavers,  gold  and   silver  lace 
makers,  and  gold   and  silver   wire-drawers,  sempstresses, 
milliners,  shoemakers,  hatmakers,  and  glovemakers;  also, 
upholsterers,  joiners,  cabinetmakers,  looking-glass  makers ; 
and  innumerable  trades  which  depend  upon  such  as  these ; 
I  say,  the  master  workmen  in  such  stopped  their  work, 
dismissed  their  journeymen,  and  workmen,  and  all  their 
dependants. 
2. — As  merchandizing  was  at  a  full  stop,  for  very  few  ships 
ventured  to  come  up  the  river,  and  none  at  all  went  out ; 
so  all  the  extraordinary  officers  of  the  customs,  Ukewisc  the 
watermen,  carmen,  porters,  and  all  the  poor,  whose  labour 
depended  upon  the  merchants,  were  at  once  dismissed  and 
put  out  of  business. 
8. — ^All  the  tradesmen  usually  employed  in  building  or  re- 
pairing of  houses  were  at  a  full  stop,  for  the  people  were 
far  from  wanting  to  build  houses,  when  so  many  thousand 
houses  were  at  once  stripped  of  their  inhabitants ;  so  that 
this  one  article  turned  all  the  ordinary  workmen  of  that 
kind  out  of  business,  such  as  bricklayers,  masons,  carpen- 
ters, joiners,  plasterers,  painters,  glaziers,  smiths,  plumbers, 
and  all  the  labourers  depending  on  such. 
4. — As  navigation  was  at  a  stop,  our  ships  neither  coming  in 
nor  going  out  as  before,  so  the  seamen  were  all  out  of 
employment,  and  many  of  them  in  the  last  and  lowest 
degree  of  distress ;  and  with  the  seamen  were  all  the  several 
tradesmen  and  workmen  belonging  to  and  depending  upon 
the  building  and  fitting  out  of  ships,  such  as  ship  carpenters, 
caulkers,    ropemakers,   dry-coopers,    sail-makers,   anchor- 
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smiths^  and  other  smiths,  l)lockmakers,  carvers,  guu-smiths, 
sliip-cliandlers,  ship-carvers,  aud  the   hke ;  the  masters  of 
those,  perhaps,  might  live  upon  their  substance;  but  the 
traders  uere  universally  at  a  stop,  and  consequently  all 
their  workmen  discharged;  add  to  these,  that  the  river  was, 
in  a  manner,  witliout  boats,  and  all  or  most  part  of  the 
watermen,  lightermen,  boat-builders,  and  lighter-builders, 
in  like  manner  idle  and  hiid  ])y. 
5. — All  families  retrenched  their  living  as  much  as  possible, 
as  well  those  that  fled  as  those  that  stayed;  so  that  an 
innumerable    multitude   of  footmen,    serving-men,   shop- 
keepers, journeymen,  merchants'  book-keepers,   and  such 
sort    of  people,  and  especially   poor   maid-servants,  were 
turned  ofl^,  and  left  friendless  and  helpless,  without  employ- 
ment and  without  habitation :  and  this  was  really  a  dismal 
article. 
I  might  be  more  particular  as  to  this  part,  but  it  may  suffice 
to  mention  in  general,  all  trades  being  stopped,  employment 
ceased ;  the  labour,  and  by  that  the  bread,  of  the  poor  were  cut 
off;    and  at  first,  indeed,  the  cries   of  the   poor   were  most 
lamentable  to  hear,  though,  by  the  distribution  of  charity,  their 
misery  that  way  was  greatly  abated :  many,  indeed,  fled  into 
the  country,  but  thousands  of  them  having  stayed  in  London 
till  nothing  but  desperation  sent  them   away,  death  overtook 
them  on  the  road,  and  they  served  for  no  better  than  the 
messengers   of  death;    indeed,  others   carrying  the  infection 
along  with  them,  spread  it  very  unhappily  into  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Many  of  these  were  the  miserable  objects  of  despair  which  I 
have  mentioned  before,  and  were  removed  by  the  destruction 
which  followed ;  these  might  be  said  to  perish,  not  by  the  infec- 
tion itself,  but  by  tlie  consequence  of  it ;  indeed,  namely,  by 
hunger  and  distress,  aud  the  want  of  all  things, — being  without 
lodging,  without  money,  without  friends,  without  means  to  get 
their  bread,  or  without  any  one  to  give  it  them ;  for  many  of 
them  were  without  what  we  call  legal  settlements,  and  so  could 
not  claim  of  the  parishes,  and  all  the  support  they  had  was  by 
application  to  the  magistrates  for  relief,  which  relief  was  (to  give 
the  magistrates  their  due)  carefully  and  cheerfully  administered, 
as  they  found  it  necessary ;  and  those  that  stayed  behind  never 
felt  the  want  and  distress  of  that  kind  which  they  felt  who  went 
away  in  the  manner  above  noted. 
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Let  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  what  multitudes  of  people 
get  their  daily  bread  in  this  city  by  their  labour,  whether  arti- 
ficers or  mere  workmen, — I  say,  let  any  man  consider  what  must 
be  the  miserable  condition  of  this  town,  if,  on  a  sudden,  they 
should  be  ail  turned  out  of  employment,  that  labour  should 
cease,  and  wages  for  work  be  no  more. 

This  was  the  case  with  us  at  that  time  ;  and  had  not  the  sums 
of  money,  contributed  in  charity  by  well-disposed  people  of 
every  kind,  as  well  abroad  as  at  home,  been  prodigiously  great, 
it  had  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  sheriffs  to 
have  kept  the  public  peace ;  nor  were  they  without  apprchen- 
aions  as  it  was,  that  desperation  should  push  the  people  upon 
tnmults^  and  cause  them  to  rifle  the  houses  of  the  rich  men, 
and  plunder  the  markets  of  provisions;  in  which  case  the  countrj' 
people  who  brought  provisions  very  freely  and  boldly  to  town, 
would  have  been  terrified  from  coming  any  more,  and  the  town 
would  have  sunk  under  an  unavoidable  famine. 

But  the  prudence  of  my  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men within  the  city,  and  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the 
out-parts,  was  such,  that  they  were  supported  with  money  from 
all  parts  so  well,  that  the  poor  people  were  kept  quiet,  and  their 
wants  everywhere  relieved  as  far  as  was  possible  to  be  done. 

Two  things  besides  this  contributed  to  prevent  the  mob  doing 
any  mischief :  one  was,  that  really  the  rich  themselves  had  not 
laid  up  stores  of  proAisions  in  their  houses,  as,  indeed,  they 
ought  to  have  done,  and  ^vllich,  if  they  had  been  wise  enough 
to  have  done,  and  locked  themselves  entirely  up,  as  some  few 
did,  they  had,  perhaps,  escaped  the  disease  better ;  but  as  it 
appeared  they  had  not,  so  the  mob  had  no  notion  of  finding 
stores  of  provisions  there,  if  they  had  broken  in,  as  it  is  plain 
they  were  sometimes  very  near  doing,  and  which,  if  they  had, 
they  had  finished  the  ruin  of  the  whole  city ;  for  there  were  no 
regular  troops  to  have  withstood  them ;  nor  could  the  trained 
bands  have  been  brought  together  to  defend  the  city,  no  men 
being  to  be  found  to  bear  arms.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  such  magistrates  as  could  be  had  (for  some,  even  of 
the  aldermen,  were  dead,  and  some  absent),  prevented  this;  and 
they  did  it  by  the  most  kind  and  gentle  methods  they  could 
think  of,  as  particularly  by  relieving  the  most  desperate  with 
money,  and  putting  others  into  business,  and  particularly  that 
employment  of  watching  houses  that  were  infected  and  shut  up; 
and  as  the  number  of  these  were  very  great  (for  it  was  said  there 
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were  at  one  time  ten  thousand  houses  shut  up),  and  every  house 
had  two  watchmen  to  guard  it,  viz.,  one  by  night  and  the  other 
by  day :  this  gave  opportunity  to  employ  a  very  great  number 
of  poor  men  at  a  time. 

The  women  and  servants  that  were  turned  oflF  from  their 
places,  were  likewise  employed  as  nurses  to  tend  the  sick  in  all 
places ;  and  this  took  oflF  a  very  great  number  of  them. 

And  which,  though  a  melancholy  article  in  itself,  yet  was  a 
deliverance  in  its  kind :  namely,  the  plague,  which  raged  in  a 
dreadful  manner  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
October,  carried  off  in  that  time  thirty  or  forty  thousand  of  these 
very  people,  which,  had  they  been  left,  would  certainly  have  been 
an  insufferable  burden  by  their  poverty  :  that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
city  could  not  have  supported  the  expense  of  them,  or  have  pro- 
vided food  for  them ;  and  they  would,  in  time,  have  been  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  plundering  either  the  city  itself  or  the  country 
adjacent,  to  have  subsisted  themselves,  which  would,  first  or  last, 
have  put  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  the  city,  into  the  utmost 
terror  and  confusion. 

It  was  observable,  then,  that  this  calamity  of  the  people  made 
them  very  humble;  for  now,  for  about  nine  weeks  together, 
there  died  near  1,000  in  a  day,  one  day  with  another,  even  by 
the  account  of  the  weekly  bills,  which  yet,  I  have  reason  to  be 
assured,  never  gave  a  full  account  by  many  thousands,  the  con- 
fusion being  such,  and  the  carts  working  in  the  dark  when  they 
carried  the  dead,  that  in  some  places  no  account  at  all  was  kept, 
but  they  worked  on ;  the  clerks  and  sextons  not  attending  for 
weeks  together,  and  not  knowing  what  number  they  carried. 
This  account  is  verified  by  the  following  biUs  of  mortality. 


Aug. 


From 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Of  aU  diseasee. 

Of  the  plague 

8  to  Aug.  15  , 

.  .  .  5319  .  . 

.  .  3880 

to  22  . 

.  .  .  5568  .  . 

.  .  4237 

to  29  . 

.  .  .  7496  .  . 

.  .  6102 

29  to  Sept.    5  . 

.  .  .  8252  .  . 

.  .  6988 

to  12  . 

.  .  .  7690  .  . 

.  .  6544 

to  19  . 

.  .  .  8297  .  . 

.  .  7165 

to  26  . 

.  .  .  6400  .  . 

.  .  6583 

26  to  Oct.     3  . 

.  .  .  5720  .  . 

.  .  4929 

to  10  . 

.  .  .  5068  .  . 

.  .  4227 

69810 

49605 
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So  that  the  gross  of  the  people  were  carried  oflF  in  these  two 
months ;  for  as  the  whole  number  which  was  brought  in  to  die 
of  the  plague  was  but  68,590,  here  is  50,000  of  them,  witliin  a 
trifle,  in  two  months ;  I  say  50,000,  because,  as  there  wants  395 
in  the  number  above,  so  there  wants  two  days  of  two  months  in 
the  accoimt  of  time. 

Now,  when  I  say  that  the  parish  officers  did  not  give  in  a  full 
account,  or  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  their  account,  let 
any  one  but  consider  how  men  could  be  exact  in  such  a  time  of 
dreadful  distress,  and  when  many  of  them  were  taken  sick 
themselves,  and  perhaps  died  in  the  very  time  when  their 
accounts  were  to  be  given  in ;  I  mean  the  parish  clerks  besides 
inferior  officers,  for  these  poor  men  ventured  at  all  hazards,  yet 
they  were  far  from  being  exempt  from  the  common  calamity ; 
especially,  if  it  be  true  that  the  parish  of  Stepney  had  within  the 
year  one  hundred  and  sixteen  sextons,  grave-diggers,  and  their 
assistants,  that  is  to  say,  bearers,  bell-men,  and  drivers  of  carts, 
for  carrying  off  the  dead  bodies. 

Indeed,  the  work  was  not  of  a  nature  to  allow  them  leisure  to 
take  an  exact  tale  of  the  dead  bodies,  which  were  all  huddled 
together  in  the  dark  into  a  pit,  which  pit  or  trench  no  man 
could  come  nigh  but  at  the  utmost  peril.  I  observed  often  that 
in  the  parishes  of  Aldgate  or  Cripplegate,  Whitechapcl,  and 
Stepney,  there  were  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  hundred  in  a 
week  in  the  bills;  whereas,  if  we  may  believe  the  opinion  of 
those  tliat  lived  in  the  city  all  the  time,  as  well  as  I,  there  died 
sometimes  two  thousand  a  week  in  those  parishes ;  and  I  saw  it 
under  the  hand  of  one  that  made  as  strict  an  examination  into 
that  part  as  he  could,  that  there  really  died  an  hundred  thousand 
people  of  the  plague  in  that  one  year ;  whereas,  in  the  bills,  the 
article  of  the  plague  was  but  68,590. 

K I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion  by  what  I  saw  with 
my  eyes,  and  heard  from  other  people  that  were  eye-witnesses, 
I  do  verily  believe  the  same,  viz.,  that  there  died  at  least 
100,000  of  the  plague  only,  besides  other  distempers,  and 
besides  those  which  died  in  the  fields  and  highways  and  secret 
places,  out  of  the  compass  of  the  communication,  as  it  was  called, 
and. who  were  not  put  down  in  the  bills,  though  they  really 
belonged  to  the  body  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  known  to  us 
all,  that  abundance  of  poor  despairing  creatures,  who  had  the 
distemper  upon  them,  and  were  grown  stupid  or  melancholy  by 
their  misery,  as  many  were,  wandered  away  into  the  fields  and 
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woods,  and  into  several  uncouth  places,  almost  anywhere,  to 
creep  into  a  bush,  or  a  hedge,  and  die. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  adjacent  would,  in  pity,  carry 
them  food,  and  set  it  at  a  distance,  that  they  might  fetch  it  if 
they  were  able,  and  sometimes  they  were  not  able :  and  the 
next  time  they  went  they  should  find  the  poor  wretches  lie  dead 
and  the  food  untouched.  The  nimiber  of  these  miserable  ob- 
jects were  many,  and  I  know  so  many  that  perished  thus,  and 
so  exactly  where,  that  I  believe  I  could  go  to  the  very  place  and 
dig  their  bones  up  still ;  for  the  country  people  would  go  and 
dig  a  hole  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  then,  with  long  poles 
and  liooks  at  the  end  of  them,  drag  the  bodies  into  these  pits, 
and  then  throw  the  earth  in  from  as  far  as  they  could  cast  it,  to 
cover  them,  taking  notice  how  the  wind  blew,  and  so  coming  on 
that  side  which  the  seamen  call  to  windward,  that  the  scent  of 
the  bodies  might  blow  from  them;  and  thus  great  numbers 
went  out  of  the  world  who  were  never  known,  or  any  account  of 
them  taken,  as  well  within  the  bills  of  mortality  as  without. 

This,  indeed,  I  had,  in  the  main,  only  from  the  relation  of 
others,  for  I  seldom  walked  into  the  fields  except  towards  Bethnal 
Green  and  Hackney,  or  as  hereafter ;  but  when  I  did  walk,  1 
always  saw  a  great  many  poor  wanderers  at  a  distance ;  but  I 
could  know  little  of  their  cases ;  for  whether  it  were  in  the  street 
or  in  the  fields,  if  we  had  seen  anybody  coming,  it  was  a  general 
method  to  walk  away ;  yet  I  believe  the  account  is  exactly  true. 

As  this  puts  me  upon  mentioning  my  walking  the  streets  and 
fields,  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  what  a  desolate  place  the 
city  was  at  that  time ;  the  great  street  I  lived  in,  which  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  broadest  of  all  the  streets  of  London,  I 
mean  of  the  suburbs  as  well  as  the  liberties ;  all  the  side  where 
the  butchers  lived,  especially  without  the  bars,  was  more  like  a 
green  field  than  a  paved  street,  and  the  people  generally  went 
in  the  middle  with  the  horses  and  carts ;  it  is  true,  that  the 
farthest  end,  towards  Whitechapel  church,  was  not  all  paved, 
but  even  the  part  that  was  paved  was  full  of  grass  also ;  but  this 
•  need  not  seem  strange,  since  the  great  streets  within  the  city, 

such  as  Leadenhall-street,  Bishopsgate-street,  Cornhill,  and 
even  the  Exchange  itself,  had  grass  growing  in  them  in  several 
places ;  neither  cart  nor  coach  were  seen  in  the  streets  from 
morning  to  evening,  except  some  country  carts  to  bring  roots 
and  beans,  or  pease,  hay  and  straw  to  the  market,  and  of  those 
but  very  few  compared  to  what  was  usual ;  as  for  coaches  they 
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were  scarce  used  but  to  carry  sick  people  to  the  pest-house  and 
to  other  hospitals,  and  some  few  to  carry  physicians  to  such 
places  as  they  tliought  fit  to  venture  to  visit ;  for  really  coaches 
were  dangerous  things,  and  people  did  not  care  to  venture  into 
them^  because  they  did  not  know  who  might  have  been  carried 
in  them  last ;  and  sick  infected  people  were,  as  I  have  said, 
ordinarily  carried  in  them  to  the  pest-houses,  and  sometimes 
people  expired  in  them  as  they  went  along. 

It  is  true,  when  the  infection  came  to  such  a  height  as  I  have 
now  mentioned,  there  were  very  few  physicians  who  cared  to  physioimH 
stir  abroad  to  sick  houses,  and  very  many  of  the  most  eminent  ^|*J^'^^^^ 
of  the  faculty  were  dead,  as  well  as  the  surgeons  also ;  for  now  it  decimation. 
was  indeed  a  dismal  time,  and  for  about  a  month  together,  not 
taking  any  notice  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  I  believe  tliere  did 
not  die  less  than  1,500  or  1,700  a  day,  one  day  with  another. 

One  of  the  worst  days  we  had  in  the  whole  time,  as  I  thought, 
was  in  the  beginning  of  September,  when  indeed  good  people 
began  to  think  that  God  was  resolved  to  make  a  full  end  of  the 
people  in  this  miserable  city.  This  was  at  that  time  when  the 
plague  was  fully  come  into  the  eastern  parishes.  The  parish  of 
Aldgate,  if  I  may  give  my  opinion,  buried  above  a  thousand  a 
week  for  two  weeks,  though  the  bills  did  not  say  so  many ;  but 
it  surrounded  me  at  so  dismal  a  rate,  that  there  was  not  a  house 
in  twenty,  uninfected — in  the  Minories,  in  Iloundsditch,  and  in 
those  parts  of  Aldgate  parish  about  the  Butcher-row,  and  the 
alleys  over  against  me ;  I  say,  in  those  places  death  reigned  in 
every  corner.  \Miitechapel  parish  was  in  the  same  condition, 
and  though  much  less  than  the  parish  I  lived  in,  yet  buried  near 
600  a  week  by  the  bills;  and,  in  my  opinion,  near  tAvicc  as 
many;  whole  families,  and  indeed,  whole  streets  of  families, 
were  swept  away  together,  insomuch  that  it  was  frequent  for 
neighbours  to  call  to  the  bellman  to  go  such  and  such  houses^ 
and  fetch  out  the  people,  for  that  they  were  all  dead. 

And,  indeed,  the  work  of  removing  the  dead  bodies  by  carts 
was  now  grown  so  very  odious  and  dangerous,  that  it  was  com- 
plained of  that  the  bearers  did  not  take  care  to  clear  such 
houses  where  all  the  inhabitants  were  dead ;  but  that  sometimes 
the  bodies  lay  several  days  unburied  till  the  neighbouring 
famihes  were  offended  with  the  stench,  and  consequently  in- 
fected ;  and  this  neglect  of  the  officers  was  such  that  the  church- 
wardens and  constables  were  summoned  to  look  after  it ;  and 
even  the  justices  of  the  hamlets  were  obliged  to  venture  their 
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lives  among  them^  to  quicken  and  encourage  them^  for  in- 
numerable of  the  bearers  died  of  the  distemper,  infected  by  the 
bodies  they  were  obliged  to  come  so  near ;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  the  number  of  poor  people  who  wanted  employment,  and 
wanted  bread  (as  I  have  said  before),  was  so  great,  that  necessity 
drove  them  to  undertake  anything,  and  venture  anything,  they 
would  never  have  found  people  to  be  employed ;  and  then  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  would  have  lain  above-ground,  and  have 
perished  and  rotted  in  a  dreadful  manner. 

But  the  magistrates  cannot  be  enough  commended  in  this, 
that  they  kept  such  good  order  for  the  burying  of  the  dead, 
that  as  fast  as  any  of  those  they  employed  to  carry  off  and  bury 
the  dead  fell  sick  or  died,  as  was  many  times  the  case,  they 
immediately  supplied  their  places  with  others,  which  by  reason 
of  the  great  number  of  poor  that  was  left  out  of  business,  as 
above,  was  not  hard  to  do.  This  occasioned  that,  notwith- 
standing the  infinite  number  of  people  which  died  and  were 
sick,  almost  all  together,  yet  they  were  always  cleared  away  and 
carried  off  every  night;  so  that  it  was  never  to  be  said  of 
London  that  the  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead. 

As  the  desolation  was  greater  during  those  terrible  times,  so 
the  amazement  of  the  people  increased ;  and  a  thousand  unac- 
countable things  they  would  do  in  the  violence  of  their  fright, 
as  others  did  the  same  in  the  agonies  of  their  distemper,  and 
this  part  was  very  affecting  :  some  went  roaring  and  crying,  and 
Mrringing  their  hands  along  the  street ;  some  would  go  praying 
and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  calling  upon  God  for 
mercy.  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  whether  this  was  not  in  their 
distraction ;  but  be  it  so,  it  was  still  an  indication  of  a  more 
serious  mind,  when  they  had  the  use  of  their  senses,  and  was 
much  better,  even  as  it  was,  than  the  frightful  yellings  and 
cryings  that  every  day,  and  especially  in  the  evenings,  were 
heard  in  some  streets.  I  suppose  the  world  has  heard  of  the 
famous  Solomon  Eagle,  an  enthusiast.  He,  though  not  infected 
at  all  but  his  head,  went  about  denouncing  of  judgment  upon 
the  city  in  a  frightful  manner ;  sometimes  quite  naked,  and  with 
a  pan  of  burning  charcoal  on  his  head.  What  he  said,  or  pre- 
tended, indeed,  I  could  not  learn. 

I  will  not  say  whether  that  clergyman  was  distracted  or  not, 
or  whether  he  did  it  in  pure  zeal  for  the  poor  people,  who  went 
every  evening  through  the  streets  of  Whitechapel,  and  with  his 
hands  lifted  up,  repeated  that  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
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continually^  "  Spare  us,  good  Lord,  spare  thy  people  whom  thou 
hast  redeemed  with  thy  most  precious  blood."  I  say,  I  cannot 
speak  positively  of  these  things,  because  these  were  only  the 
dismal  objects  which  represented  themselves  to  me  as  I  looked 
through  my  chamber  windows  (for  I  seldom  opened  the  case- 
ments) while  I  confined  myself  within  doors,  during  that  most 
violent  raging  of  the  pestilence ;  when  indeed,  as  T  have  said, 
many  began  to  think,  and  even  to  say,  that  there  would  none 
escape ;  and  indeed  I  began  to  think  so  too  ;  and  therefore  kept 
within  doors  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  never  stirred  out,  but  I 
could  not  hold  it.  Besides,  there  were  some  people  who,  not- 
withstanding the  danger,  did  not  omit  publicly  to  attend  the 
worship  of  God,  even  in  the  most  dangerous  times ;  and  though 
it  is  true  that  a  great  many  clergymen  did  shut  up  their  churches, 
and  fled  as  other  people  did,  for  the  safety  of  their  lives ;  yet 
all  did  not  do  so ;  some  ventured  to  officiate,  and  to  keep  up  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  by  constant  prayers,  and  sometimes 
sermons,  or  brief  exhortations  to  repentance  and  reformation, 
and  this  as  long  as  any  one  would  come  to  hear  them ;  and 
dissenters  did  the  like  also,  and  even  in  the  very  churches,  where 
the  parish  ministers  were  either  dead  or  fled,  nor  was  there  any 
room  for  making  differences  at  such  a  time  as  this  was. 

It  was   indeed  a  lamentable  thing   to   hear  the   miserable 
lamentations  of  poor  dying  creatures,  calling  out  for  ministers 
to  comfort  them  and  pray  with  them,  to  counsel  them,  and  to  Londoners 
direct  them,  calling  out  to  "God  for  pardon  and  mercy,  and  con-  ^J  5^^J^ 
fcssing  aloud  their  past  sins.     It  would  make  the  stoutest  heart  King  for 
bleed  to  hear  how  many  warnings  were  then  given  by  dying  mercy!  ^"^ 
penitents  to  others  not  to  put  off*  and  delay  their  repentance  to 
the  day  of  distress,  that  such  a  time  of  calamity  as  this  was  no 
time  for  repentance,  was  no  time  to  call  upon  God.     I  wish  I 
could  repeat  the  very  soimd  of  those  groans,  and  of  those  excla- 
mations that  I  heard  from  some  poor  dying  creatures,  when  in 
the  height  of  their  agonies  and  distress ;  and  that  I  could  make 
him  that  reads  tliis  hear,  as  I  imagine  I  now  hear  them,  for  the 
sound  seems  still  to  ring  in  my  ears. 

If  I  could  but  tell  this  part  in  such  moving  accents  as  should 
alarm  the  very  soul  of  the  reader,  I  should  rejoice  that  I  re- 
corded those  things,  however  short  and  imperfect. 

It  pleased  God  that  I  was  still  spared,  and  very  hearty  and 
sound  in  health,-  but  very  impatient  of  being  pent  up  within 
doors  without  air,  as  I   have  been  for  fourteen  days  or  there- 
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abouts ;  and  I  could  not  restrain  myself,  but  I  would  go  and 
cany  a  letter^  for  my  brother  to  the  post-house.  Then  it  was, 
indeed,  that  I  observed  a  profound  silence  in  the  streets.  When 
I  came  to  the  post-house,  as  I  went  to  put  in  my  letter,  I  saw  a 
man  stand  in  one  corner  of  the  yard,  and  talking  to  another  at 
a  window,  and  a  third  had  opened  a  door  belonging  to  the  office. 
In  the  middle  of  the  yard  lay  a  small  leather  purse,  with  two 
keys  hanging  at  it,  with  money  in  it,  but  nobody  would  meddle 
with  it.  I  asked  how  long  it  had  lain  there.  The  man  at  the 
window  said  it  had  lain  almost  an  hour,  but  that  they  had  not 
meddled  with  it,  because  they  did  not  know  but  the  person  who 
dropped  it  might  come  back  to  look  for  it.  1  had  no  such  need 
of  money,  nor  was  the  sum  so  big  that  I  had  any  inclination  to 
meddle  with  it,  or  to  get  the  money  at  the  hazard  it  might  be 
attended  with,  so  I  seemed  to  go  away,  when  the  man  who  had 
opened  the  door  said  he  would  take  it  up ;  but  so  that  if  the 
right  owner  came  for  it  he  should  be  sure  to  have  it ;  so  he 
went  in  and  fetched  a  pail  of  water,  and  set  it  doivn  hard  by  the 
purse,  then  went  again  and  fetched  some  gunpowder,  and  cast 
a  good  deal  of  powder  upon  the  purse,  and  then  made  a  train 
from  that  which  he  had  thrown  loose  upon  the  purse — the  train 
reached  about  two  yards ;  after  this,  he  goes  in  a  third  time, 
and  fetches  out  a  pair  of  tongs  red-hot,  and  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, I  suppose,  on  purpose ;  and  first  setting  fire  to  the  train 
of  powder,  that  singed  the  purse,  and  also  smoked  the  air  suffi-' 
ciently ;  but  he  was  not  content  with  that,  but  he  then  takes 
up  the  purse  with  the  tongs,  holding  it  so  long  till  the  tongs 
burnt  through  the  purse,  and  then  he  shook  the  money  out 
into  the  pail  of  water,  so  he  carried  it  in.  The  money,  as  I 
remember,  was  about  thirteen  shillings,  and  some  smooth  groats 
and  brass  farthings. 

There  might,  perhaps,  have  been  several  poor  people,  as  I 
have  observed  above,  that  would  have  been  hardy  enough  to 
have  ventured  for  the  sake  of  money ;  but  you  may  easily  see, 
by  what  1  have  observed,  that  the  few  people  who  were  spared 
were  very  careful  of  themselves  at  that  time  when  the  distress 
was  so  exceeding  great. 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  walked  out  into  the  fields 
towards  Bow,  for  I  had  a  great  mind  to  see  how  things  were 
managed  in  the  river,  and  among  the  ships ;  and  as  I  had  some 
concern  in  shipping,  I  had  a  notion  that  it  had  been  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  securing  one's-self  from  the   infection   to   have 
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retired  into  a  ship,  and  musing  how  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  on 
that  point,  I  turned  away  over  the  fields  from  Bow  to  Bromley, 
and  down  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  which  are  there  for  landing 
or  taking  water. 

Here  I  saw  a  poor  man  walking  on  the  bank,  or  sea-wall,  as 
they  call  it,  by  himself.  I  walked  a-while  also  about,  seeing 
the  houses  all  shut  up ;  at  last  I  fell  into  some  talk,  at  a  distance, 
with  this  poor  man :  first  I  asked  him  how  people  did  thereabouts. 

''  Alas !  sir,'^  says  he,  "  almost  desolate ;  all  dead  or  sick. 
Here  are  very  few  families  in  this  part,  or  in  that  village,^' 
pointing  at  Poplar,  "  where  half  of  them  are  not  dead  already, 
and  the  rest  sick."  Then  he  pointed  to  one  house : — '^  There 
they  are  all  dead,"  said  he,  "  and  the  house  stands  open ; 
nobody  dares  go  into  it.  A  poor  thief,"  says  he,  "  ventured  in 
to  steal  something,  but  he  paid  dear  for  his  theft,  for  he  was 
carried  to  the  churchyard,  too,  last  night."  Then  he  pointed 
to  several  other  houses : — "  There,"  says  he,  "  they  are  all  dead, 
the  man,  and  his  \vife  and  five  children.  There,"  says  he,  "  they 
are  shut  up  ;  you  see  a  watchman  at  the  door  \  and  so  of  other 
houses." 

''  Why,"  says  I,  "  what  do  you  here  all  alone  V 

"  Why,"  says  he,  "  I  am  a  poor  desolate  man  ;  it  has  pleased 
God  I  am  not  yet  visited,  though  my  family  is,  and  one  of  my 
children  dead." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  then,"  said  T,  "  that  you  are  not  visited  ?" 

'*  Why,"  says  he,  "  that  is  my  house,"  pointing  to  a  very 
little  low  boarded  house,  *'  and  there  my  poor  wife  and  two 
children  live,*'  said  he,  "  if  they  may  be  said  to  live,  for  my 
wife  and  one  of  the  children  are  visited,  but  I  do  not  come  at 
them."  And  with  tliat  word  I  saw  the  tears  run  very  plentifully 
down  his  face ;  and  so  they  did  down  mine  too,  I  assure  you. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  why  do  you  not  come  at  them  ?  how  can  you 
abandon  your  own  flesh  and  blood?"  "  Oh,  sir,"  says  he,  "  the 
Lord  forbid ;  I  do  not  abandon  them,  I  work  for  them  as  much  as 
I  am  able,  and  blessed  be  the  Lord  I  keep  them  from  want ;"  and 
with  that  I  observed  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  counte- 
nance that  presently  told  me  I  had  happened  on  a  man  who  was 
no  hypocrite,  but  a  serious, religious,  good  man,  and  his  ejaculation 
was  an  expression  of  thankfulness  that,  in  such  a  condition  as 
he  was  in,  he  should  be  able  to  say  his  family  was  not  in  want. — 
"Well,"  says  I,  "honest  man,  that  is  a  great  mercy  as  things 
go  now  with  the  poor.     But  how  do  you  live,  then ;  and  how 
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are  you  kept  from  the  dreadful  calamity  that  is  now  upon  us 
all  ?  '* — ''  Why,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  am  a  waterman,  and  there  is 
my  boat,"  says  he ;  ''  and  the  boat  serves  me  for  a  house ;  I 
work  in  it  in  tlic  day,  and  I  sleep  in  it  in  the  night ;  and  what 
I  get  I  lay  down  upon  that  stone,"  says  he,  showing  me  a  broad 
stone  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  good  way  from  his  house, 
'^  and  then,"  says  he,  "  I  halloo  and  call  to  them  till  I  make 
them  hear,  and  they  come  and  fetch  it.**' 

"  Well,  friend,"  says  I,  "  but  how  can  you  get  any  money  as 
a  waterman  ?  Does  anybody  go  by  water  these  times  ?" — "  Yes, 
sir,"  says  he,  "  in  the  way  I  am  employed  there  docs.  Do  you 
see  there,"  says  he,  "  five  ships  lie  at  anchor,"  pointing  down 
the  river,  "  a  good  way  below  the  town  ?  and  do  you  see,"  says 
he,  "  eight  or  ten  ships  lie  at  the  chain  there,  and  at  anchor 
yonder?"  pointing  above  the  town.  "All  those  ships  have 
families  on  board,  of  their  merchants  and  owners,  and  such  like, 
who  have  locked  themselves  up,  and  live  on  board,  close  shut  in, 
for  fear  of  the  infection ;  and  I  tend  on  them  to  fetch  things  for 
them,  carry  letters,  and  do  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  that 
they  may  not  be  obliged  to  come  on  shore ;  and  every  night  I 
fasten  my  boat  on  board  one  of  the  ship^s  boats,  and  there  I 
sleep  by  myself,  and,  blessed  be  God,  I  am  preserved  hitherto." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  friend,  but  will  they  let  you  come  on  boards 
after  you  have  been  on  shore  here,  when  this  is  such  a  terrible 
place,  and  so  infected  as  it  is  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  says  he,  "  I  very  seldom  go  up  the  ship's 
side,  but  deliver  what  I  bring  to  their  boat,  or  lie  by  the  side, 
and  they  hoist  it  on  board ;  if  I  did,  I  think  they  are  in  no 
danger  from  me,  for  I  never  go  into  any  house  on  shore,  or 
touch  anybody,  no,  not  of  my  own  family ;  but  I  fetch  provi- 
sions for  them." 

"  Nay,"  says  I,  "  but  that  may  be  worse,  for  you  must  have 
those  provisions  of  somebody  or  other ;  and  since  all  this  part  of 
the  town  is  so  infected,  it  is  dangerous  so  much  as  to  speak  with 
anybody ;  for  the  village,"  said  I,  "  is,  as  it  were,  the  beginning 
of  London,  though  it  be  at  some  distance  from  it." 

"  That  is  true,"  added  he,  "  but  you  do  not  understand  me 
right.  I  do  not  buy  provisions  for  them  here.  I  row  up  to 
Greenwich,  and  buy  fresh  meat  there,  and  sometimes  I  row  down 
the  river  to  Woolwich  and  buy  there ;  then  I  go  to  single  farm 
houses  on  the  Kentish  side,  where  I  am  known,  and  buy  fowls^ 
and  eggs,  and  butter,  and  bring  to  the  ships,  as  they  direct  me, 
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sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other.  I  seldom  come  on  shore 
here ;  and  I  came  now  only  to  call  my  wife,  and  hear  how  my 
little  family  do,  and  give  them  a  little  money  which  I  received 
last  night." 

*'  Poor  man  ! "  said  I ;  "  and  how  much  hast  thou  gotten  for 
them?" 

'^  I  have  gotten  four  shillings/'  said  he,  "  which  is  a  great 
sum,  as  things  go  now  with  poor  men ;  but  they  have  given  me 
a  bag  of  bread,  too,  and  a  salt  fish,  and  some  flesh ;  so  all  helps 
out.'' 

"Well,**  said  I,  "  have  you  given  it  them  yet  ?" 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  have  called,  and  my  wife  has  answered 
that  she  cannot  come  out  yet,  but  in  half  an  hour  she  hopes  to 
come,  and  I  am  waiting  for  her :  poor  woman  ! "  says  he,  "  she 
is  brought  sadly  down ;  she  has  a  swelling  and  it  is  broke,  and 
I  hope  she  will  recover ;  but  I  fear  the  child  will  die ;  but  it  is 
the  Lord !" — here  he  stopped,  and  wept  very  much. 

"  Well,  honest  friend,"  said  I,  "  thou  hast  a  sure  comforter, 
if  thou  hast  brought  thyself  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God ; 
he  is  dealing  with  us  all  in  judgment." 

''  Oh,  sir,"  says  he,  "  it  is  infinite  mercy,  if  any  of  us  are 
spared  ;  and  who  am  1  to  repine?" 

^'  Sayest  thou  so,"  said  I,  "  and  how  much  less  is  my  faith 
than  thine?"  And  here  my  heart  smote  me,  suggesting  how 
much  better  this  poor  man's  foundation  was  on  which  he  staid 
in  the  danger  than  mine ;  that  he  had  no  where  to  fly,  that  he 
had  a  family  to  bind  him  to  attendance,  which  I  had  not ;  and 
mine  was  mere  presumption,  his  a  true  dependence,  and  a  cou- 
rage resting  on  God;  and  yet  that  he  used  all  possible  caution 
for  his  safety. 

I  turned  a  little  way  from  the  man  while  these  thoughts 
engaged  me,  for,  indeed,  I  could  no  more  refrain  from  tears 
than  he. 

At  length,  after  some  further  talk,  the  poor  woman  opened 
the  door,  and  called  Robert,  Robert ;  he  answered,  and  bid  her 
stay  a  few  moments,  and  he  would  come ;  so  he  ran  down  the 
common  stairs  to  his  boat,  and  fetched  up  a  sack  in  which  was 
the  provisions  he  had  brought  from  the  ships,  and  when  he 
returned  he  hallooed  again ;  then  he  went  to  the  great  stone 
which  he  showed  me,  and  emptied  the  sack  and  laid  all  out, 
everything  by  themselves,  and  then  retired;  and  his  wife  came 
with  a  little  boy  to  fetch  them  away,  and  he  called  and  said 
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such  a  captain  had  sent  such  a  things  and  such  a  captain  such  a 
thing ;  and  at  the  end  adds^  "  God  hath  sent  them  all,  give  thanks 
to  him/'  When  the  poor  woman  had  taken  up  all,  she  was  so 
weak  she  could  not  carry  it  at  once  in,  though  the  weight  was 
not  much  neither ;  so  she  left  the  biscuit,  which  was  in  a  little 
bag,  and  left  a  little  boy  to  watch  it  till  she  came  again. 

"  Well,  but,"  says  I  to  him,  "  did  you  leave  her  the  four  shil- 
lings, too,  which  you  said  was  your  week's  pay  ?  '^ 

"  Yes,  yes,"  says  he,  "  you  shall  hear  her  own  it."  So  he 
calls  again,  "  Rachel,  Rachel,"  (which,  it  seems,  was  her  name,) 
"  did  you  take  up  the  money  ?" — "  Yes,"  said  she. — "  How  much 
was  it  ?"  said  he. — "  Four  shillings  and  a  groat,"  said  she. — 
"Well,  well,'^  says  he,  ''the  Lord  keep  you  all;''  and  so  he 
turned  to  go  away. 

As  I  could  not  refrain  from  contributing  tears  to  this  man's 
story,  so  neither  could  I  refrain  my  charity  for  his  assistance ; 
so  I  called  him — "  Hark  thee,  friend,"  said  I,  "  come  hither,  for 
I  believe  thou  art  in  health,  that  I  may  venture  thee;"  so  I 
pulled  out  my  hand,  which  was  in  my  pocket  before ; — "  Here," 
says  I,  "  go  and  call  thy  Rachel  once  more,  and  give  her  a  little 
more  comfort  from  me.  God  will  never  forsake  a  family  that 
trusts  in  him  as  thou  dost."  So  I  gave  him  four  other  shillings, 
and  bid  him  go  lay  them  on  the  stone,  and  call  his  wife. 

I  have  not  words  to  express  the  poor  man's  thankfulness, 
neither  could  he  express  it  himself,  but  by  tears  running  down 
his  face ;  he  called  his  wife  and  told  her  God  had  moved  the^heart 
of  a  stranger,  upon  hearing  their  condition,  to  give  them  all  that 
money,  and  a  great  deal  more  such  as  that  he  said  to  her.  The 
woman,  too,  made  signs  of  the  like  thankfulness,  as  well  to 
heaven  as  to  me,  and  joyfully  picked  it  up ;  and  I  parted  with 
no  money  all  that  year  that  I  thought  better  bestowed. 

I  then  asked  the  poor  man  if  the  distemper  had  not  reached 

to  Greenwich.    lie  said  it  had  not  till  about  a  fortnight  before ; 

[ufoction  of  but  that  then  he  feared  it  had ;  but  that  it  was  only  at  that  end 

reonwic  .    ^£  ^^^  town  which  lay  south  towards  Deptford-bridge ;  that  he 

went  only  to  a  butcher's  shop  and  a  grocer^s,  where  he  generally 

bought  such  things  as  they  sent  him  for,  but  was  very  careful. 

I  asked  him  then,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  those  people  who 
had  so  shut  themselves  up  in  the  ships,  had  not  laid  in  sufficient 
stores  of  all  things  necessary  ?  He  said  some  of  them  had ;  bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  did  not  come  on  board  till  they  were 
frighted  into  it,  and  till  it  was  too  dangerous  for  them  to  go  to 
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the  proper  people  to  lay  in  quantities  of  things ;  and  that  he 
waited  on  two  ships,  which  he  showed  me,  that  had  laid  in  little 
or  nothing  but  biscuit- bread,  and  ship  beer ;  and  that  he  had 
bought  everything  else  almost  for  them.  I  asked  him  if  there 
were  any  more  ships  that  had  separated  themselves,  as  those 
had  done  ?  He  told  me  yes ;  all  the  way  up  from  the  point 
right  against  Greenwich,  to  within  the  shores  of  Limehouse  and 
Redriff,  all  the  ships  that  could  have  room  rid  two  and  two  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  that  some  of  them  had  several 
families  on  board.  I  asked  him  if  the  distemper  had  not  reached 
them  ?  He  said  he  believed  it  had  not,  except  two  or  three 
ships,  whose  people  had  not  been  so  watchful  as  to  keep  the 
seamen  from  going  on  shore  as  others  had  been ;  and  he  said  it 
was  a  very  fine  sight  to  see  how  the  ships  lay  up  the  pool. 

When  he  said  he  was  going  over  to  Greenwich,  as  soon  as  the 
tide  began  to  come  in,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  let  me  go  with 
him,  and  bring  me  back  ?  for  that  I  had  a  great  mind  to  see 
how  the  ships  were  ranged,  as  he  had  told  me.  He  told  me  if 
I  would  assure  him,  on  the  word  of  a  Christian  and  of  an  honest 
man,  that  I  had  not  the  distemper,  he  would.  I  assured  him 
that  I  had  not ;  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  preserve  me ;  that  I 
lived  in  Whitcchapel,  but  was  too  impatient  of  being  so  long 
within  doors,  and  that  I  had  ventured  out  so  far  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  a  little  air  :  but  that  none  in  my  house  had  so  mucli  as 
been  touched  with  it. 

"  Well,  sir,''  says  he,  "  as  your  charity  has  been  moved  to  pity 
me  and  my  poor  family,  sure  you  cannot  have  so  little  pity  left 
as  to  put  yourself  into  my  boat  if  you  were  not  sound  in  health, 
which  would  be  nothing  less  than  killing  me  and  ruining  my 
whole  family." 

The  poor  man  troubled  me  so  much  when  he  spoke  of  his 
family  with  such  a  sensible  concern  and  in  such  an  affectionate 
manner,  that  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  at  first  to  go  at  all.  I 
told  him  I  would  lay  aside  my  curiosity  rather  than  make  him 
uneasy ;  though  I  was  sure,  and  very  thankful  for  it,  that  I  had 
no  more  distemper  upon  me  than  the  freshest  man  in  the  world. 
WeU,  he  woidd  not  have  me  put  it  off  neither,  but  to  let  me  see 
how  confident  he  was  that  1  was  just  to  him,  he  now  importimed 
me  to  go  :  so  when  the  tide  came  up  to  his  boat,  I  went  in,  and 
he  carried  me  to  Greenwich.  While  he  bought  the  things  which 
he  had  in  his  charge  to  buy,  I  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
under  which  the  town  stands,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  town, 
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to  get  a  prospect  of  the  river ;  but  it  was  a  surprising  sight  to 
see  the  number  of  ships  which  lay  in  rows,  two  and  two,  and  in 
some  places  two  or  three  sucli  lines  in  the  breadth  of  the  river ; 
and  tliis  not  only  up  to  the  town,  between  the  houses  which  we 
call  Ratcliff  and  Redriff,  which  they  name  the  pool,  but  even 
down  the  whole  river,  as  far  as  the  head  of  Long  Reach,  which 
is  as  far  as  the  hills  give  us  leave  to  see  it. 

I  cannot  guess  at  the  number  of  ships,  but  I  think  there  must 
be  several  hundreds  of  sail ;  and  I  could  not  but  applaud  the 
contrivance,  for  ten  thousand  people  and  more,  who  attended 
ship  affairs,  were  certainly  sheltered  here  from  the  violence  of 
the  contagion,  and  lived  very  safe  and  very  easy. 

I  returned  to  my  oiini  dwelling  very  well  satisfied  with  my 
day's  journey,  and  particularly  with  the  poor  man;  also  I 
rejoiced  to  see  that  such  little  sanctuaries  were  provided  for  so 
many  families  on  board,  in  a  time  of  such  desolation.  I  observed 
also  that  as  the  violence  of  the  plague  had  increased,  so  the 
ships  which  had  families  on  board  removed  and  went  farther  off, 
till,  as  I  was  told,  some  went  quite  away  to  sea,  and  put  into 
such  harbours  and  safe  roads  on  the  north  coast  as  they  could 
best  come  at. 

But  it  was  also  true  that  all  the  people  who  thus  left  the 
land,  and  lived  on  board  the  ships,  were  not  entirely  sjtfe  from 
the  infection,  for  many  died,  and  were  thrown  overboard  into 
the  river,  some  in  coffins,  and  some,  as  I  heard,  without  coffins, 
whose  bodies  were  seen  sometimes  to  drive  up  and  down  with 
the  tide  in  the  river. 

But  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  in  those  ships  which 
were  thus  infected,  it  either  happened  where  the  people  had 
recourse  to  them  too  late,  and  did  not  fly  to  the  ship  till  they 
had  stayed  too  long  on  shore,  and  had  the  distemper  upon  them, 
though  perhaps  they  might  not  perceive  it,  and  so  the  distemper 
did  not  come  to  them  on  board  the  ships,  but  they  really  carried 
it  with  them ;  or,  it  was  in  these  ships  where  the  poor  water- 
men said  they  had  not  had  time  to  furnish  themselves  with 
provisions,  but  were  obliged  to  send  often  on  shore  to  buy  what 
they  had  occasion  for,  or  suffered  boats  to  come  to  them  from 
the  shore ;  and  so  the  distemper  was  brought  insensibly  among 
them. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  that  the  strange  temper  of 
the  people  of  London  at  that  time  contributed  extremely  to 
their  own  destruction.     The  plague  began,  as  I  have  observed. 
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at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  namely,  in  Long-acre,  Drury-lane, 
&c.,  and  came  on  towards  the  city  very  gradujilly  and  slowly. 
It  was  felt  at  first  in  December,  then  again  in  February,  then 
again  in  April,  and  always  but  a  very  little  at  a  time ;  then  it 
stopped  till  ilay,  and  even  the  last  week  in  May  there  were  but 
seventeen  in  all  that  end  of  the  townci ;  and  all  this  while,  even 
so  long  as  till  there  died  above  3000  a  week,  yet  had  the  people 
in  Redriff,  and  in  Wapping,  and  Ratcliff,  on  both  sides  the  river, 
and  almost  all  Southwark  side,  a  mighty  fancy  that  they  should 
not  be  visited,  or,  at  least,  that  it  would  not  be  so  violent  among 
them.  Some  people  fancied  the  smell  of  the  pitch  and  tar,  and 
such  other  things,  as  oil,  and  resin,  and  brimstone,  which  is  so 
much  used  by  all  trades  relating  to  shipping,  would  preserve 
them.  Others  argued  it,  because  it  was  in  its  extremcst  violence 
in  Westminster,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Gileses  and  St.  Andrew's, 
&c.,  and  began  to  abate  again,  before  it  came  among  them, 
which  was  true,  indeed,  in  part.  For  example  : — 
From  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  August. 

Total  this  week. 

St.  Giles's   in   the  1  Stepney  .     .     .     .     107  \ 

Fields    .     .     j      "^       St.  Mag.  Bermondsey  24  L403O 
Cripplegate     .     .     .  886       Rotherhithe     .     .     .     3 ) 
From  the  15th  to  the  22nd  of  August. 

Total  this  weok. 

St.   Giles's   in   the)  Stepney       ...     273 -k 

Fields    .     .     1"  St.Mag.  Bermondsey  36  L  5319 

Cripplegate     .     .     .  847       Rotherhithe     ...     2  J 

N.B.  That  it  was  observed  that  the  numbers  mentioned  in 
Stepney  parish  at  that  time,  were  generally  all  on  that  side 
where  Stepney  parish  joined  to  Shoreditch,  which  we  now  call 
Spitalfields,  where  the  parish  of  Stepney  comes  up  to  the  very 
wall  of  Shoreditch  church-yard ;  and  the  plague  at  this  time 
was  abated  at  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  and  raged  most  violently 
in  Cripplegate,  Bishopsgate,  and  Shoreditch  parishes,  but  there 
were  not  ten  people  a  week  that  died  of  it  in  all  that  part  of 
Stepney  parish  which  takes  in  Limehousc,  Ratcliff-highway,  and 
which  are  now  the  parishes  of  Shad  well  and  Wapping,  even  to 
St.  Katherine's,  by  the  Tower,  till  after  the  whole  month  of 
August  was  expired  ;  but  they  paid  for  it  afterwards,  as  I  shall 
observe  by-and-by. 

This,  I  say,  made  the  people  of  Redriflf  and  Wapping,  Ratcliflf 
and  Limehouse^  so  secure,  and  flatter  themselves  so  much  with 
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the  plague's  going  off  without  reaching  them,  that  they  took  no 
care  either  to  fly  into  the  country,  or  shut  themselves  up ;  nay, 
so  far  were  they  from  stirring,  that  they  rather  received  their 
friends  and  relations  from  the  city  into  their  houses ;  and  several 
from  other  places  really  took  sanctuary  in  that  part  of  the  town, 
as  a  place  of  safety,  and  as  a  place  which  they  thought  God 
would  pass  over,  and  not  visit  as  the  rest  was  visited. 

And  this  was  the  reason,  that  when  it  came  upon  them,  they 
were  more  surprised,  more  unprovided,  and  more  at  a  loss  what 
to  do,  than  they  were  in  other  places ;  for  when  it  came  among 
them  really,  and  with  violence,  as  it  did,  indeed,  in  September, 
and  October,  there  was  then  no  stirring  out  into  the  country ; 
nobody  would  suffer  a  stranger  to  come  near  them,  no,  nor  near 
the  towns  where  they  dwelt ;  and,  as  I  have  been  told,  several 
that  wandered  into  the  country,  on  Surrey  side,  were  found 
starved  to  death  in  the  woods  and  commons,  that  country  being 
more  open  and  more  woody  than  any  other  part  so  near  London, 
especially  about  Norwood,  and  the  parishes  of  Camberwell,  Dul- 
wich,  and  Lewisham,  where,  it  seems,  nobody  durst  relieve  the 
poor  distressed  people  for  fear  of  the  infection. 

This  notion  having,  as  I  said,  prevailed  with  the  people  in  that 
part  of  the  town,  was  in  part  the  occasion,  as  I  said  before,  that 
they  had  recourse  to  ships  for  their  retreat ;  and  where  they  did 
this  early,  and  with  prudence,  furnishing  themselves  so  with 
provisions,  so  that  they  had  no  need  to  go  on  shore  for  supplies, 
or  suffer  boats  to  come  on  board  to  bring  them ;  I  say,  where 
they  did  so,  they  had  certainly  the  safest  retreat  of  any  people 
whatsoever :  but  the  distress  was  such  that  people  ran  on  board 
in  their  fright,  without  bread  to  eat :  and  some  into  ships  that 
had  no  men  on  board,  to  remove  them  farther  off,  or  to  take  the 
boat  and  go  down  the  river  to  buy  provisions,  where  it  may  be 
done  safely ;  and  these  often  suffered,  and  were  infected  on 
board  as  much  as  on  shore. 

As  the  richer  sort  got  into  ships,  so  the  lower  rank  got  into 
hoys,  smacks,  lighters,  and  fishing-boats ;  and  many,  especially 
watermen,  lay  in  their  boats ;  but  those  made  sad  work  of  it, 
especially  the  latter, — for  going  about  for  provisions,  and,  per- 
haps, to  get  their  subsistence,  the  infection  got  in  among  them 
and  made  a  fearful  havoc  :  many  of  the  watermen  died  alone  in 
their  wherries,  as  they  rid  at  their  roads,  as  well  above  bridge 
as  below,  and  were  not  found  sometimes  till  they  were  not  in 
condition  for  anybody  to  touch  or  come  near  them. 
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Indeed^  the  distress  of  the  people  at  this  seafaring  end  of  the 
town  was  very  deplorable,  and  deserved  the  greatest  commisera- 
tion :  but,  alas !  this  was  a  time  when  every  one's  private  safety 
lay  so  near  them,  that  they  had  no  room  to  pity  the  distresses 
of  others ;  for  every  one  had  death,  as  it  were,  at  his  door,  and 
many  even  in  their  families,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  or  whither 
to  fly. 

This,  I  say,  took  away  all  compassion ;  self-preservation,  in- 
deed, appeared  here  to  be  the  first  law,  for  the  children  ran  away 
firom  their  parents,  as  they  languished  in  the  utmost  distress ; 
and,  in  some  places,  though  not  so  frequent  as  the  other,  parents 
did  the  like  to  their  children;  nay,  some  dreadful  examples 
there  were,  and  particularly  two  in  one  week,  of  distressed 
mothers  ra\'ing  and  distracted,  killing  their  own  children,  one 
whereof  was  not  far  off  fix)m  where  I  dwelt ;  the  poor  lunatic 
creature  not  living  herself  long  enough  to  be  sensible  of  the  sin 
of  what  she  had  done,  much  less  to  be  punished  for  it. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  danger  of  imme- 
diate death  to  ourselves  took  away  all  bowels  of  love,  all  concern 
for  one  another :  I  speak  in  general,  for  there  were  many  in- 
stances of  immoveable  affection,  pity,  and  duty,  in  many,  and 
some  that  came  to  my  knowledge ;  that  is  to  say,  by  hearsay ; 
for  I  shall  not  take  upon  mc  to  vouch  the  truth  of  the  par- 
ticulars. 

To  introduce  one,  let  me  first  mention  that  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  cases  in  all  the  present  calamity  was  that  of  women 
with  child,  who,  when  they  came  to  the  hour  of  their  sorrows, 
and  their  pains  came  upon  them,  could  neither  have  help  of  one 
kind  or  another ;  neither  midwife  nor  neighboiuing  women  to 
come  near  them ;  most  of  the  midwives  were  dead, — especially 
of  such  as  served  the  poor ;  and  many,  if  not  all,  the  midwives 
of  note  were  fled  into  the  country ;  so  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible for  a  poor  woman  that  could  not  pay  an  immoderate 
price  to  get  any  midwife  to  come  to  her,  and  if  tliey  did,  those 
they  could  get  were  generally  unskilfid  and  ignorant  creatures ; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  a  most  unusual  and  incre- 
dible number  of  women  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress. 
Some  were  delivered,  and  spoiled  by  the  rashness  and  ignorance 
of  those  who  pretended  to  lay  them.  Children  without  number 
were,  I  might  say,  murdered  by  the  same,  but  a  more  justifiable 
ignorance,  pretending  they  would  save  the  mother,  whatever 
became  of  the  child;  and  many  times  both  mother  and  child 
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were  lost  in  the  same  manner ;  and  especially  where  the  mother 
had  the  distemper,  there  nobody  would  come  near  them,  and 
both  sometimes  perished;  sometimes  the  mother  has  died  of 
the  plague,  and  the  infant,  it  may  be,  half- bom,  or  born,  but 
not  parted  from  the  mother.  Some  died  in  the  very  pains  of 
their  travail,  and  not  delivered  at  all ;  and  so  many  were  the 
cases  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  them. 

Something  of  it  will  appear  in  the  unusual  numbers  which 
are  put  into  the  weekly  bills  (though  I  am  far  from  allowing 
them  to  be  able  to  give  anything  of  a  full  account),  imder  the 
articles  of — 

CHILD-BED. 

ABORTIVE    AND    STILL-BORN. 

CHRISOMS   AND    INFANTS. 

Take  the  weeks  in  which  the  plague  was  most  violent,  and 
compare  them  with  the  weeks  before  the  distemper  began,  even 
in  the  same  year  :  for  example  : — 


/- 

Child-bed. 

Abort. 

stm- 

born 

Jan.  3  to  Jan.  10    . 

7           .      . 

1           .      . 

13 

to  17    . 

.        8 

6 

11 

to  24    . 

.      9 

5 

.     15 

to  31     . 

.      3 

2 

9 

Jan.  31  to  Feb.  7    . 

3 

3 

8 

to  14    .     . 

6        .     . 

2 

11 

to  21    .     . 

5         .     . 

2 

13 

to  28    . 

2        .     . 

2 

10 

Feb  28  to  Mar.  7    . 

5         .     . 

1 

.    10 

From" 

Aug.  1  to  Aug.  8    . 

25        .     . 

5 

.     11 

to  15    .     . 

23        .     . 

6 

8 

to  22    .     . 

28        .     . 

4 

4 

to  29    .     . 

40        .     . 

6 

10 

Aug.  29  to  Sept.  5    . 

38 

2 

11 

to  12    .     . 

39        .     . 

23 

0 

to  19    .     . 

42        .     . 

5        .     . 

17 

to  26    .     . 

42         .     . 

6        .     , 

10 

Sept.  26  to  Oct.  3    .     . 

14         .     . 

4 

9 

339 

85 

180 

To  the  disparity  of  these  numbers,  is  to  be  considered  and 
allowed  for,  that  according  to  our  usual  opinion,  who  were  then 
upon  the  spot,  there  were  not  one-third  of  the  people  in  the 
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town  during  the  months  of  August  and  September  as  were  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February :  in  a  word,  the  usual 
number  that  used  to  die  of  tlicse  three  articles ;  and,  as  I  hear, 
did  die  of  them  the  year  before,  was  thus  : — 

3   (  Child-bed  .  .  .189 

S  1  Abortive  and  Still-bom  .         458 

647 
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jg  r  Child-bed         .  .  .         625 

2  I  Abortive  and  Still-born  .         617 

1242 


This  inequality,  I  say,  is  exeeedingly  augmented,  when  the 
numbers  of  people  are  considered.  I  pretend  not  to  make  any 
exact  calculation  of  the  numbers  of  people  which  were  at  this 
time  in  the  city ;  but  I  shall  make  a  probable  conjecture  at 
that  part  by-and-by  :  what  I  have  said  now  is  to  explain  the 
misery  of  those  poor  creatures  above,  so  that  it  might  well  be 
said,  as  in  the  Scripture,  "  Woe  be  to  those  who  are  with  child, 
and  to  those  which  give  suck  in  that  day."  For  indeed  it  was 
a  woe  to  them  in  particular. 

I  was  not  conversant  in  many  particular  families  where  these 
things  happened ;  but  the  outcries  of  the  miserable  were  heard 
afar  off.  As  to  those  who  were  with  child,  we  have  seen  some 
calculation  made;  291  women  dead  in  child-bed  in  nine  weeks, 
out  of  one-third  part  of  the  number,  of  whom  there  usually 
died  in  that  time  but  eighty-four  of  the  same  disaster.  Let 
the  reader  calculate  the  proportion. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  the  misery  of  those  that  gave 
suck  was  in  proportion  as  great.  Our  bills  of  mortality  could 
give  but  little  light  in  this ;  yet  some  it  did  ;  there  were  several 
more  than  usual  stai'ved  at  nurse ;  but  this  was  nothing.  The 
misery  was,  where  they  were — First,  starved  for  want  of  nurse, 
the  mother  dying,  and  all  the  family  and  infants  found  dead  by 
them,  merely  for  want ;  and,  if  I  may  speak  my  opinion,  I  do 
believe  that  many  hundreds  of  poor  helpless  infants  perished  in 
this  manner.  Secondly  (not  starved  but)  poisoned  by  the  nurse: 
nay,  even  where  the  mother  has  been  nurse,  and  having  received 
the  infection,  has  poisoned,  that  is,  infected  the  infant  \\itli  her 
milk,  even  before  they  knew  they  were  infected  themselves ; 
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nay^  and  the  infant  has  died  in  such  a  case  before  the  mother. 

Women  in    I  Cannot  but  remember  to  leave  this  admonition  upon  record, 

^^^  re-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  another  dreadful  visitation  should  happen  in  this 

tire  from      city,  that  all  women  that  are  with  child,  or  that  give  suck, 

^"^*    should  be  gone,  if  they  have  any  possible  means,  out  of  the 

place,  because  their  misery,  if  infected,  will  so  much  exceed  all 

other  people's. 

I  coidd  tell  here  dismal  stories  of  living  infants  being  found 
sucking  the  breasts  of  their  mothers  or  nurses  after  they  had 
been  dead  of  the  plague.  Of  a  mother,  in  the  parish  where  I 
lived,  who,  having  a  child  that  was  not  well,  sent  for  an 
apothecary  to  view  the  child ;  and  when  he  came,  as  the  relation 
goes,  was  giving  the  child  suck  at  her  breast,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance was  herself  very  well ;  but  when  the  apothecary  came 
close  to  her  he  saw  the  tokens  upon  that  breast  with  which  she 
was  suckling  the  child.  He  was  surprised  enough  to  be  sure, 
but  not  willing  to  fright  the  poor  woman  too  much,  he  desired 
she  would  give  the  child  into  his  hand.  So  he  takes  the  child, 
and  going  to  a  cradle  in  the  room,  lays  it  in,  and  opening  its 
clothes,  found  the  tokens  upon  the  child  too,  and  both  died 
before  he  could  get  home  to  send  a  preventive  medicine  to  the 
father  of  the  child,  to  whom  he  told  their  condition.  Whether 
the  child  infected  the  nurse-mother,  or  the  mother  the  child, 
was  not  certain,  but  the  last  most  likely. 

Likewise  of  a  child  brought  home  to  the  parents  from  a  nurse 
that  had  died  of  the  plague,  yet  the  tender  mother  would  not 
refuse  to  take  in  her  child,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  by  which 
she  was  infected,  and  died  with  the  child  in  her  arms  dead  also. 
It  would  make  the  hardest  heart  move  at  the  instances  that 
were  frequently  found  of  tender  mothers,  tending  and  watching 
with  their  dear  children,  and  even  dying  before  them,  and  some- 
times taking  the  distemper  from  them  and  dying,  when  the 
child,  for  whom  the  affectionate  heart  had  been  sacrificed^  has 
got  over  it  and  escaped. 

The  Uke  of  a  tradesman  in  East  Smithfield,  whose  wife  was 
big  with  child,*  of  her  first  child,  and  fell  in  labour,  having  the 
plague  upon  her.  He  could  neither  get  midwife  to  assist  her 
or  nurse  to  tend  her ;  and  two  servants  which  he  kept  fled  both 
from  her.  He  ran  from  house  to  house  like  one  distracted,  but 
could  get  no  help ;  the  utmost  he  could  get  was,  that  a  watch- 
man, who  attended  at  an  infected  house  shut  up,  promised  to 
send  a  nurse  in  the  morning :  the  poor  man,  with  his  heart 
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broke,  went  back,  assisted  his  wife  what  he  could,  acted  the  part 
of  the  midwife,  brought  the  child  dead  into  the  world,  and  his 
wife^  in  about  an  hour,  died  in  his  arms,  where  he  held  her 
dead  body  fast  till  the  morning,  when  the  watchman  came, 
brought  the  nurse  as  he  had  promised,  and  coming  up  the  stairs, 
for  he  had  left  the  door  open,  or  only  latched,  they  found  the 
man  sitting  with  his  dead  wife  in  his  arms,  and  so  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours  after,  without  any  sign 
of  the  infection  upon  him,  but  merely  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
his  grief. 

I  have  heard  also  of  some  who,  on  the  death  of  their  relations, 
have  grown  stupid  with  the  insupportable  sorrow,  and  of  one  in 
particular,  who  was  so  absolutely  overcome  with  the  pressure 
apon  his  spirits,  that  by  degrees  his  head  sunk  into  his  body,  so 
between  his  shoulders,  that  the  crown  of  his  head  was  very 
little  seen  above  the  bone  of  his  shoulders;  and  by  degrees, 
losing  both  voice  and  sense,  his  face  looking  forward,  lay  against 
his  collar-bone,  and  could  not  be  kept  up  any  otherwise,  unless 
held  up  by  the  hands  of  other  people  ;  and  the  poor  man  never 
came  to  himself  again,  but  languished  near  a  year  in  tliat  con- 
dition^ and  died ;  nor  was  he  ever  once  seen  to  lift  up  his  eyes, 
or  to  look  upon  any  particular  object. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  give  any  other  tlian  a  summary  of  such 
passages  as  these,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  come  at  the 
particulars,  where  sometimes  the  whole  families,  where  such 
things  happened,  were  carried  off  by  the  distemper :  but  there 
were  innumerable  cases  of  this  kind,  which  presented  to  the 
eye,  and  the  ear,  even  in  passing  along  the  streets,  as  I  have 
hinted  above ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  give  any  story  of  this  or  that 
family,  which  there  was  not  divers  parallel  stories  to  be  met 
with  of  the  same  kind. 

But  as  I  am  now  talking  of  tlie  time  when  the  plague  raged 
at  the  easternmost  parts  of  the  town ;  how  for  a  long  time  the 
people  of  those  parts  had  flattered  themselves  that  they  should 
escape ;  and  how  they  were  surprised  when  it  came  upon  them 
as  it  did,  for,  indeed,  it  came  upon  them  like  an  armed  man, 
when  it  did  come;  I  say,  this  brings  me  back  to  the  three  poor 
men  who  wandered  from  Wapping,  not  knowing  whither  to  go, 
or  what  to  do,  and  whom  I  mentioned  before ;  one  a  biscuit- 
baker,  one  a  sailmaker,  and  the  other  a  joiner  ;  all  of  Wapping, 
or  thereabouts. 

The  sleepiness  and  security  of  that  part,  as  I  have  observed, 
was  such  that  they  not  only  did  not  shift  for  themselvCvS,  as 
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others  did,  but  they  boasted  of  being  safe,  and  of  safety  being 
with  them ;  and  many  people  fled  out  of  the  city,  and  out  of 
the  infected  suburbs  to  Wapping,  Ratclifi^,  Liraehouse,  Poplar, 
and  such  places,  as  to  places  of  security ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  their  doing  this  helped  to  bring  the  plague  that 
way  faster  than  it  might  otherwise  have  come.  For,  though  I 
am  much  for  people^s  flying  away,  and  emptying  such  a  town  as 
this,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  a  like  visitation,  and  that  all 
people,  who  have  any  possible  retreat,  should  make  use  of  it  in 
time,  and  begone ;  yet  I  must  say,  when  all  that  wiU  fly  are 
gone,  those  that  are  left,  and  must  stand  it,  should  stand  stock 
still  where  they  are,  and  not  shift  from  one  end  of  the  town,  or 
one  part  of  the  town,  to  the  other ;  for  that  is  the  bane  and 
mischief  of  the  whole,  and  they  carry  the  plague  from  house  to 
house  in  their  very  clothes. 

Wherefore  were  we  ordered  to  kill  all  the  dogs  and  cats,  but 

because,  as  they  were  domestic  animals,  and  are  apt  to  run  from 

house  to  house,  and  from  street  to  street,  so  they  are  capable  of 

The  Lord      Carrying  the  efl3uvia  or  infectious  steams  of  bodies  infected,  even 

Mayor  and    i^  their  furs  and  hair :  and  therefore  it  was,  that  in  the  begin- 

Magistrates       .  «,.«.  t  itiii        it        t -ma- 

order  the      mng  of  the  infection,  an  order  was  published  by  the  Lord  Mayor 

detraction   ^^^  y^^.  ^^le  magistrates,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  physicians, 

cats.  that  all  the  dogs  and  cats  should  be  immediately  killed,  and  an 

oflScer  was  appointed  for  the  execution. 

It  is  incredible,  if  their  account  is  to  be  depended  upon,  what 
a  prodigious  number  of  those  creatures  were  destroyed :  I  think 
they  talked  of  40,000  dogs,  and  five  times  as  many  cats,  few 
houses  being  without  a  cat,  some  having  several,  sometimes  five 
or  six  in  a  house.  All  possible  endeavours  were  used  also  to 
destroy  the  mice  and  rats,  especially  the  latter,  by  laying  raf  s- 
bane  and  other  poisons  for  them,  and  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
them  were  also  destroyed. 

I  often  reflected  upon  the  unprovided  condition  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  were  in  at  the  first  coming  of  this  calamity 
upon  them,  and  how  it  was  for  want  of  timely  entering  into 
measures  and  managements,  as  well  public  as  private,  that  all 
the  confusions  that  followed  were  brought  upon  us ;  and  that 
such  a  prodigious  number  of  people  sunk  in  that  disaster,  which, 
if  proper  steps  had  been  taken,  might.  Providence  concurring, 
have  been  avoided,  and  which,  if  posterity  think  fit,  they  may 
take  a  caution  and  warning  from ;  but  I  shall  come  to  this  part 
again. 

I  come  back  to  my  three  men :  their  story  has  a  moral  in 
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every  part  of  it,  and  their  whole  conduct,  and  that  of  some 
whom  they  joined  witli,  is  a  pattern  for  all  poor  men  to  follow, 
or  women  either,  if  ever  such  a  time  comes  again ;  and  if  there 
was  no  other  end  in  n^eording  it,  I  think  this  a  very  just  one, 
whether  my  account  be  exactly  according  to  fact  or  not. 

Two  of  them  were  said  to  be  brothers,  the  one  an  old  soldier, 
but  now  a  biscuit-baker;  the  other  a  lame  sailor,  but  now  a  sail- 
maker  ;  the  third  a  joiner.  Says  John,  the  biscuit-baker,  one 
day,  to  Thomas,  his  brother,  the  sail-maker,  "  Brotlier  Tom, 
what  will  become  of  us  ?  The  plague  grows  hot  in  the  city,  aud 
increases  tliis  way ;  what  shall  we  do?^^ 

"  Truly,"  says  Thomas,  "  I  am  at  a  great  loss  what  to  do  :  for 
I  find,  if  it  coQies  down  into  Wappiug,  T  shall  be  turned  out  of 
my  lodging."     And  thus  they  began  to  talk  of  it  beforehand. 

John. — ^Turned  out  of  your  lodging,  Tom  !  if  you  arc,  I  don't 
know  wlio  will  take  you  in;  for  people  are  so  afraid  of  one 
another  now,  there's  no  getting  a  lodging  anywhere. 

.  Thomait. — Why,  the  people  where  I  lodge  arc  good  civil 
people,  and  have  kindness  enough  for  me  too ;  but  they  say  I 
go  abroad  eveiy  day  to  my  work,  and  it  will  be  dangerous ;  and 
they  talk  of  locking  themselves  up,  and  letting  nobody  come 
near  them. 

John. — Why,  they  are  in  the  right,  to  be  sure,  if  they  resolve 
to  venture  staying  in  town. 

Thomas, — ^Nay,  I  might  e'en  resolve  to  stay  within  doors  too, 
for,  except  a  suit  of  sails  that  my  master  luis  in  hand,  and  which 
I  am  just  finishing,  I  am  like  to  get  no  more  work  a  great  wliile; 
therc^s  no  trade  stirs  now;  workmen  and  servants  are  turned  off 
everywhere,  so  that  I  might  be  glad  to  be  locked  up  too.  But  T 
do  not  see  that  they  will  be  willing  to  consent  to  that,  any  more 
than  to  the  other. 

John. — Why,  what  will  you  do  then,  brother?  aud  what  shall 
I  do  ?  for  I  am  almost  as  bad  as  you.  The  people  M'here  I  lodge 
are  all  gone  into  the  country,  but  a  maid,  and  she  is  to  go  next 
week,  and  to  shut  the  house  (piite  up,  so  that  I  shall  be  turned 
adrift  to  the  wide  world  before  you ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  go 
away  too,  if  I  knew  but  where  to  go. 

Thomas. — We  were  both  distracted  we  did  not  go  away  at 
first,  then  we  might  ha'  travelled  anywhere ;  there's  no  stirriug 
now.  We  shall  be  starved  if  we  pretend  to  go  out  of  town ; 
they  won't  let  us  have  victuals,  no,  not  for  our  money,  nor  let 
ns  come  into  the  towns,  much  less  into  their  houses. 
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John, — And  that  which  is  almost  as  bad,  1  have  but  little 
money  to  help  myself  with  neither. 

Thomas, — As  to  that  we  might  make  shift :  I  have  a  little, 
though  not  much ;  but  I  tell  you  there's  no  stirring  on  the  road. 
I  know  a  couple  of  poor  honest  men  in  our  street  have  attempted 
to  travel ;  and  at  Bamet,  or  Whetston,  or  thereabout,  the  people 
offered  to  fire  at  them,  if  they  pretended  to  go  forward ;  so  they 
are  come  back  again  quite  discouraged. 

John, — I  would  have  ventured  their  fire,  if  I  had  been  there. 
If  I  had  been  denied  food  for  my  money,  they  should  ha^  seen 
me  take  it  before  their  faces ;  and  if  I  had  tendered  money  for 
it,  tliey  could  not  have  taken  any  course  with  me  by  law. 

Thomas. — You  talk  your  old  soldier's  language,  as  if  you  were 
in  the  Low  Countries  now,  but  this  is  a  serious  thing.  The 
people  have  good  reason  to  keep  anybody  off,  that  they  are  not 
satisfied  are  sound,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  we  must  not 
plunder  them. 

John, — No,  brother,  you  mistake  the  case,  and  mistake  me 
too.  I  would  plunder  nobody ;  but  for  any  to^vn  upon  the  road 
to  deny  me  leave  to  pass  through  the  town  in  the  open  highway, 
and  deny  me  provisions  for  my  money,  is  to  say  the  town  has  a 
right  to  starve  me  to  death,  which  cannot  be  true. 

Tlioinas, — But  they  do  not  deny  you  liberty  to  go  back  again 
from  whence  you  came,  and  therefore  they  do  not  starve  you. 

John, — But  the  next  town  behind  me  will,  by  the  same  rule, 
deny  me  leave  to  go  back,  Jind  so  they  do  starve  me  between 
them ;  besides  there  is  no  law  to  prohibit  my  travelling  wherever 
I  will  on  the  road. 

Thomas, — But  there  will  be  so  much  difficulty  in  disputing 
with  them  at  every  town  on  the  road,  that  it  is  not  for  poor  men 
to  do  it,  or  undertake  it  at  such  a  time  as  this  is  especially. 

John. — Why,  brother,  our  condition,  fit  this  rate,  is  worse 
than  anybody's  else ;  for  we  c.in  neither  go  away  nor  stay  here. 
I  am  of  the  same  mind  with  the  lepers  of  Samaria :  if  we  stay 
here,  we  are  sure  to  die :  I  mean,  especially,  as  you  and  I  are 
situated,  without  a  dwelling-house  of  our  own,  and  wHithout 
lodging  in  anybody's  else;  there  is  no  lying  in  the  street  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  we  had  as  good  go  into  the  dead-cart  at 
once ;  therefore,  T  say,  if  we  stay  here  we  are  sure  to  die,  and  if 
we  go  away  we  can  but  die ;  I  am  resolved  to  be  gone. 

Thomas. — You  will  go  away ;  whither  will  you  go  ?  and  what 
'can  you  do?     1  would  as  willingly  go  away  as  you,  if  I  knew 
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whitlier ;  but  wc  liave  no  acquaintance,  no  friends.     Here  we 
were  born,  and  liere  we  must  die. 

John, — Look  you,  Tom,  the  whole  kingdom  is  my  native 
country,  as  well  as  this  town.  You  may  as  well  say  T  must  not 
go  out  of  my  house  if  it  is  on  fire,  as  that  1  must  not  go  out  of 
the  town  1  was  born  in  when  it  is  infected  with  the  plague.  1 
was  born  in  England,  and  have  a  right  to  live  in  it  if  I  can. 

Thomas. — But  you  know  every  vagrant  person  may,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  be  taken  up  and  passed  back  to  their  last  legal 
settlement. 

John, — But  how  shall  they  make  me  vagrant  ?  T  desire  only 
to  travel  on  upon  my  lawful  occasions. 

Thomas, — What  lawful  occasions  can  wc  pretend  to  travel,  or 
rather  wander  upon  ?     They  will  not  be  put  off  with  words. 

John. — Is  not  flnng  to  save  our  lives  a  lawful  occasion?  and 
do  they  not  all  know  that  the  fact  is  true  ?  We  cannot  be  said 
to  dissemble. 

Thomas, — But  suppose  they  let  us  pass,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

John, — AnyAvhere  to  save  our  lives ;  it  is  time  enough  to  con- 
sider that  when  wc  arc  got  out  of  this  town.  If  I  am  once  out 
of  this  dreadful  place,  I  care  not  where  I  go. 

Thomas, — We  shall  be  driven  to  greot  extremities.  I  know 
not  what  to  think  of  i^\ 

John. — ^^Yell,  Tom,  consider  of  it  a  lit  lie. 

This  was  about  tlie  beginning  oT  July  ;  and  though  the  plague 
was  come  forward  in  the  west  aud  norfcli  parts  of  the  town,  yet  all 
Wapping,  as  I  have  observed  before,  and  Rcdriif,  and  Ratcliff,  and 
Limehouse,  and  Poplar,  in  slioii,  Dcptford  and  Greenwich^  both 
sides  of  the  river  from  the  Hermitage,  riid  from  over  against  it, 
quite  down  to  Blackwall,  was  entirely  free,  there  had  not  one 
person  died  of  the  plague  in  all  Stepney  parish,  and  not  one  on 
the  soutli  side  of  W^hitechapel-road,  no,  not  in  any  parish ;  and 
yet  the  weekly  bill  was  that  very  week  risen  up  to  lOOG. 

It  was  a  fortnight  after  this  bi^fore  the  two  brothers  met  again, 
and  then  the  case  was  a  little  altered,  aiul  tlie  plague  was  ex- 
ceedingly advanced,  and  the  number  greatly  increased  ;  the  bill 
was  up  at  2785,  and  prodigiously  increasing,  though  still  both 
sides  of  the  rivei*,  as  below,  kept  pretty  well :  but  some  began  to 
die  in  R^driff,  and  about  five  or  six  in  Ratelift-highway,  when 
the  sail-maker  came  to  his  brother  John  express,  and  in  some 
fright,  for  he  was  absolutely  warned  out  of  his  lodging,  and  had 
only  a  week  to  provide  himself.     His  brother  John  was  in  as 

K  ^ 
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bad  a  case,  for  he  was  quite  out,  and  had  only  begged  leave  of 
his  master,  the  biscuit-baker,  to  lodge  in  an  out-house  belonging 
to  his  workhouse,  where  he  only  lay  upon  straw,  A\'ith  some 
biscuit  sacks,  or  bread  sacks,  as  they  called  them,  laid  upon  it, 
and  some  of  the  same  sacks  to  cover  him. 

Here  they  resolved,  seeing  all  employment  being  at  an  end, 
and  no  work  or  wages  to  be  had,  they  would  make  the  best  of 
their  way  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  dreadful  infection ;  and 
being  as  good  husbands  as  they  could,  would  endeavour  to  live 
upon  what  they  had  as  long  as  it  would  last,  and  then  work  for 
more,  if  they  could  get  work  anywhere,  of  any  kind,  let  it  be 
what  it  would. 

While  they  were  considering  to  put  this  resolution  in  practice 
in  the  best  manner  they  could,  the  third  man,  who  was  acquainted 
very  well  with  the  sail-maker,  came  to  know  of  the  design,  and 
got  leave  to  be  one  of  the  number ;  and  thus  they  prepared  to 
set  out. 

It  happened  that  they  had  not  an  equal  share  of  money :  but 
as  the  sail-maker,  who  had  the  best  stock,  was,  besides  his  being 
lame,  the  most  unfit  to  expect  to  get  anything  by  working  in 
the  country,  so  he  was  content  that  what  money  they  had  should 
all  go  into  one  public  stock,  on  condition  that  whatever  any  one 
of  them  could  gain  more  than  another  it  should,  >vithout  any 
grudging,  be  all  added  to  the  public  stock. 

They  resolved  to  load  themselves  with  as  little  baggage  as 
possible,  because  they  resolved  at  first  to  travel  on  foot,  and  to 
go  a  great  way,  that  they  might,  if  possible,  be  effectually  safe ; 
and  a  great  many  consultations  they  had  with  themselves  before 
they  could  agree  about  what  way  they  should  travel,  which  they 
were  so  far  from  adjusting,  that  even  to  the  morning  they  set 
out  they  were  not  resolved  on  it. 

At  last  the  seaman  put  in  a  hint  that  determined  it.  "  First,*' 
says  he,  "  the  weather  is  very  hot,  and  therefore  I  am  for  travelling 
north,  that  we  may  not  have  the  sun  upon  our  faces,  and  beating 
upon  our  breasts,  which  will  heat  and  suffocate  us ;  and  I  have 
been  told,"  says  he,  "  that  it  is  not  good  to  overheat  our  blood  at 
a  time  when,  for  aught  we  know,  the  infection  may  be  in  the  very 
air.  In  the  next  place,''  says  he,  "  I  am  for  going  the  way  that 
may  be  contrary  to  the  wind  as  it  may  blow  when  we  set  out, 
that  we  may  not  have  the  wind  blow  the  air  of  the  city  on  our 
backs  as  we  go."  These  two  cautions  were  approved  of,  if  it 
could  be  brought  so  to  hit  that  the  wind  might  not  be  in  the 
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south  when  they  set  out  to  go  north.  John,  the  baker,  who  had 
been  a  soldier,  then  put  in  his  opinion.  "  First,^^  says  he,  "  we 
none  of  us  expect  to  get  any  lodging  on  the  road,  and  it  will  be 
a  little  too  hard  to  lie  just  in  the  open  air ;  though  it  may  be 
warm  w^eather,  yet  it  may  be  wet  and  damp,  and  we  have  a 
double  reason  to  take  care  of  our  healths  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
and  therefore,"  says  he,  '^you,  brother  Tom,  that  are  a  sail- 
maker,  might  easily  make  us  a  Httle  tent,  and  I  will  undertake 
to  set  it  up  every  night,  and  take  it  down,  and  a  fig  for  all  the 
inns  in  England ;  if  we  have  a  good  tent  over  our  heads  we  shall 
do  well  enough." 

The  joiner  opposed  this,  and  told  them  let  them  leave  that  to 
him,  he  would  undertake  to  build  them  a  house  every  night  with 
his  hatchet  and  mallet,  though  he  had  no  other  tools,  which 
should  be  fully  to  their  satisfaction,  and  as  good  as  a  tent. 

The  soldier  and  the  joiner  disputed  that  point  some  time,  but 
at  last  the  soldier  carried  it  for  a  tent ;  the  only  objection  against 
it  was,  that  it  must  be  carried  Avith  them,  and  that  would  increase 
their  baggage  too  much,  the  weather  being  hot ;  but  the  sail- 
maker  had  a  piece  of  good  hap  fell  in,  which  made  that  easy,  for 
his  master  whom  he  worked  for  having  a  rope- walk,  as  well  as  a 
sail-making  trade,  had  a  little  poor  horse  that  he  made  no  use 
of  then,  and  being  willing  to  assist  the  three  honest  men,  he  gave 
them  the  horse  for  the  carrying  their  baggage  ;  also,  for  a  small 
matter  of  three  days'  work  that  his  man  did  for  him  before  he 
went,  he  let  him  have  an  old  topgallant-sail  that  was  worn  out, 
but  was  suflScient  and  more  than  enough  to  make  a  very  good 
tent ;  the  soldier  showed  how  to  shape  it,  and  they  soon  by  his 
direction  made  their  tent,  and  fitted  it  with  poles  or  staves  for 
the  purpose,  and  thus  they  were  furnished  for  their  journey ; 
viz.,  three  men,  one  tent,  one  horse,  one  gun,  for  the  soldier 
would  not  go  without  arms,  for  now  he  said  he  was  no  more  a 
biscuit-baker,  but  a  trooper. 

The  joiner  had  a  small  bag  of  tools,  such  as  might  be  useful 
if  he  should  get  any  work  abroad,  as  well  for  their  subsistence 
as  his  own;  what  money  they  had  they  brought  all  into  one 
public  stock,  and  thus  they  began  their  journey.  It  seems,  that 
in  the  morning  when  they  set  out  the  wind  blew,  as  the  sailor 
said,  by  his  pocket  compass,  at  N.W.  by  W. ;  so  they  directed, 
or  rather  resolved  to  direct,  their  course  N.W. 

But  then  a  difficulty  came  in  their  way,  tluit  as  they  set  out 
from  the  hither  end  of  Wapping,  near  the  Hermitage,  and  that 
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the  plague  was  now  very  violent,  especially  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city,  as  in  Shoreditch  and  Cripplegate  parishes,  they  did  not 
think  it  safe  for  them  to  go  near  those  parts,  so  they  went  away 
east,  through  Ratcliff-highway,  as  far  as  Ratcliflf-cross,  and 
leaving  Stepney  Church  still  on  their  left  hand,  being  afraid  to 
come  up  from  llatcliff-cross  to  ^lile-end,  because  they  must 
come  just  by  the  church-yard,  and  because  the  wind,  that 
seemed  to  blow  more  from  the  west,  l)lowed  directly  from  the 
side  of  the  city  where  the  plague  was  hottest.  So,  I  say,  leaving 
Stepney,  they  fetched  a  long  compass,  and  going  to  Poplar  and 
Bromley,  came  into  the  great  road  just  at  Bow.  Here  the  watch 
placed  upon  Bow  bridge  would  have  questioned  them ;  but  they, 
crossing  the  road  into  a  narrow  way  that  turns  out  of  the  higher 
end  of  tlie  town  of  Bow  to  Old  Ford,  avoided  any  inquiry  there, 
and  travelled  on  to  Old  Ford.  The  constables  everywhere  were 
upon  tlieir  guard,  not  so  much,  it  seems,  to  stop  people  passing 
by  as  to  stop  tliem  from  taking  up  their  abode  in  their  towns, 
and  withal,  because  of  a  report  that  was  newly  raised  at  that 
time,  and  that  indeed  was  not  very  improbable,  viz.,  that  the 
poor  people  in  London  being  distressed  and  starved  for  want 
of  work,  and  by  that  means  for  want  of  bread,  were  up  in  arms 
and  had  raised  a  tumult,  and  that  thev  would  come  out  to  all 
the  towns  round  to  plunder  for  bread.  This  I  say,  was  only  a 
rumour,  and  it  was  very  well  it  was  no  more ;  but  it  was  not  so 
far  off  from  being  a  reality  as  it  has  been  thought,  for  in  a  few 
weeks  more  tlie  poor  people  becfime  so  desperate  by  the  calamity 
they  suffered,  that  they  were  with  great  difficulty  kept  from 
running  out  into  the  fields  and  towns,  and  tearing  all  in  pieces 
wherever  they  came ;  and,  as  I  observed  before,  nothing  hindered 
them  but  that  tlie  plague  raged  so  violently,  and  fell  in  upon 
them  so  furiously,  that  they  rather  went  to  the  grave  by 
thousands  than  into  the  fields  in  mobs  by  thousands ;  for  in 
the  parts  about  the  panslics  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  Clerkenwell, 
Cripplegate,  Bisliop^gate,  and  Shoreditch,  w^hich  were  the  places 
where  tlio  mob  began  to  threaten,  the  distemper  came  on  so 
furiously  that  there  died  in  those  few  parishes,  even  then,  before 
the  plague  vras  come  to  its  height,  no  less  than  5361  people  in 
the  first  three  weeks  in  August,  wlien,  at  the  same  time,  the 
parts  about  \Vapi)ing,  Ratcliff,  and  Rotherhithe,  were,  as  before 
descri])ed,  hardly  touched,  or  but  very  lightly ;  so  that,  in  a 
word,  though,  as  I  said  before,  the  good  management  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  justices  did  much  to  prevent  the  rage  and 
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desperation  of  the  people  from  breaking  out  in  rabbles  and 
tumults,  and,  in  short,  from  the  poor  plundering  the  rich;  I 
say,  though  they  did  much,  the  dead-cart  did  more,  for,  as  I 
have  said,  that,  in  five  parishes  only,  there  died  above  5000  in 
twenty  days,  so  there  might  be  probably  three  times  that 
number  sick  all  that  time,  for  some  recovered,  and  great  num- 
bers fell  sick  every  day,  and  died  afterwards.  Besides,  I  must 
still  be  allowed  to  say,  that  if  the  bills  of  mortality  said  five 
thousand,  I  always  believed  it  was  near  twice  as  many  in  reality, 
there  being  no  room  to  believe  that  the  account  they  gave  was 
right,  or  that,  indeed,  they  were,  among  such  confusions  as  I 
saw  them  in,  in  any  condition  to  keep  an  exact  account. 

But  to  return  to  my  travellers : — Here  they  were  only  exa- 
mined, and  as  they  seemed  rather  coming  from  the  country  than 
from  the  city,  they  found  the  people  easier  with  them ;  that 
they  talked  to  them,  let  them  come  into  a  public  house  where 
the  constable  and  his  warders  were,  and  gave  them  drink  and 
some  victuals,  which  greatly  refreshed  and  encouraged  them ; 
and  here  it  came  into  their  heads  to  say,  when  they  should  be 
inquired  of  afterwards,  not  that  they  came  from  London,  but 
that  they  came  out  of  Essex. 

To  forward  this  little  fraud,  they  obtained  so  much  favour  of 
the  constable  at  Old  Ford,  as  to  give  them  a  certificate  of  their 
passing  from  Essex  through  that  village,  and  that  they  had  not 
been  at  London ;  which,  though  false  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  London  in  the  country,  yet  was  literally  true,  Wapping  or 
Batcliff  being  no  part  either  of  the  city  or  liberty. 

This  certificate,  directed  to  the  next  constable  that  was  at 
Homerton,  one  of  the  hamlets  of  the  parish  of  Hackney,  was 
so  serviceable  to  them,  that  it  procured  them  not  a  free  passage 
there  only,  but  a  full  certificate  of  health  from  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  who,  upon  the  constable's  application,  granted  it  without 
much  diflficulty ;  and  thus  they  passed  through  the  long-divided 
town  of  Hackney  (for  it  lay  then  in  several  separated  hamlets), 
and  travelled  on  till  they  came  into  the  great  north  road  on  the 
top  of  Stamford-hill. 

By  this  time  they  began  to  be  weary,  and  so  in  the  back  road 
from  Hackney,  a  little  before  it  opened  into  the  said  great  road, 
they  resolved  to  set  up  their  tent,  and  en(*amp  for  the  first  night ; 
which  they  did  accordingly,  with  the  addition,  that,  finding  a 
bam,  or  a  building  like  a  barn,  and  first  searching  as  well  as 
they  could,  to  be  sure  there  was  nobody  in  it,  they  set  up  their 
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tent,  with  the  head  of  it  against  the  bam ;  this  they  did,  also, 
because  the  >vind  blew  that  night  very  high,  and  they  were  but 
young  at  such  a  way  of  lodging,  as  well  as  at  the  managing 
their  tent. 

Here  they  went  to  sleep ;  but  the  joiner,  a  grave  and  sober 
man,  and  not  pleased  with  their  lying  at  this  loose  rate  the  first 
night,  could  not  sleep,  and  resolved,  after  trying  to  sleep  to  no 
purpose,  that  he  would  get  out,  and  taking  the  gun  in  his  hand, 
stand  sentinel,  and  guard  his  companions ;  so,  with  the  gun  in 
his  hand,  he  walked  to  and  again  before  the  bam,  for  that  stood 
in  the  field  near  the  road^  but  within  the  hedge.  He  had  not 
been  long  upon  the  scout,  but  he  heard  a  noise  of  people  coming 
on  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  number,  and  they  came  on,  as  he 
thought,  directly  towards  the  bam.  He  did  not  presently  awake 
his  companions,  but  in  a  few  minutes  more,  their  noise  growing 
louder  and  louder,  the  biscuit-baker  called  to  him  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter,  and  quickly  started  oxit  too :  the 
other  being  the  lame  sailmaker,  and  most  weary,  lay  still  in  the 
tent. 

As  they  expected,  so  the  people  whom  they  had  heard,  came 
on  directly  to  the  barn,  when  one  of  our  travellers  challenged, 
like  soldiers  upon  the  guard,  with  "  Who  comes  there  ?^^  The 
people  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  one  of  them  speaking 
to  another  that  was  behind  them,  "  Alas  !  alas !  we  are  all 
disappointed,"  says  he ;  "  here  are  some  people  before  us ;  the 
barn  is  taken  up." 

They  all  stopped  upon  that,  as  under  some  surprise,  and  it 
seems  there  were  about  thirteen  of  them  in  all,  and  some  women 
among  them  :  they  consulted  together  what  they  should  do; 
and  by  their  discourse,  our  travellers  soon  found  they  were  poor 
distressed  people  too,  like  themselves,  seeking  shelter  and  safety; 
and  besides,  our  travellers  had  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  their 
coming  up  to  disturb  them,  for  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  words, 
''  Who  comes  there  ?  "  these  could  hear  the  women  say,  as  if 
frighted,  "  Do  not  go  near  them  :  how  do  you  know  but  they 
may  have  the  plague  ?"  And  when  one  of  the  men  said,  "  Let  us 
but  speak  to  them,"  the  women  said,  "  No,  don't  by  any  means; 
we  have  escaped  thus  far  by  the  goodness  of  God ;  do  not  let 
us  run  into  danger  now,  we  beseech  you." 

Our  travellers  found  by  this  that  they  were  a  good  sober  sort 
of  people,  and  flying  for  their  lives  as  they  were ;  and,  as  they 
were  encouraged  by  it,  so  John  said  to  the  joiner  his  comrade. 
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''Let  US  encourage  them,  too,  as  much  as  wc  can/^  So  he 
called  to  them  :  "  Hark  ye,  good  people,^'  says  the  joiner,  ''  we 
find,  by  your  talk,  that  you  are  flying  from  the  same  dreadful 
enemy  as  we  are.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  us,  we  are  only  three 
poor  men;  if  you  arc  free  from  the  distemper,  you  shall 
not  be  hurt  by  us ;  we  are  not  in  the  barn,  but  in  a  little  tent 
here  on  the  outside,  and  we  will  remove  for  you ;  we  can  set  up 
our  tent  again  immediately  anywhere  else."  And  upon  this  a 
parley  began  between  the  joiner,  whose  name  was  Richard,  and 
one  of  their  men,  who  said  his  name  was  Ford. 

Ford, — And  do  you  assure  us  that  you  are  all  sound  men  ? 

Rich. — Nay,  we  are  concerned  to  tell  you  of  it,  that  you  may 
not  be  uneasy,  or  think  yourselves  in  danger ;  but  you  sec  we 
do  not  desire  you  should  put  yourselves  into  any  danger,  and 
therefore,  I  tell  you  that  we  have  not  made  use  of  the  bam,  so 
we  will  remove  from  it,  that  you  may  be  safe,  and  we  also. 

Ford, — That  is  very  kind  and  charitable ;  but,  if  we  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied  that  you  are  sound  and  free  from  the 
visitation,  why  should  we  make  you  remove  now  you  are  settled 
in  your  lodging,  and  it  may  be,  are  laid  down  to  rest  ?  We 
will  go  into  the  barn,  if  you  please,  to  rest  ourselves  awhile, 
and  we  need  not  disturb  you. 

hich, — Well,  but  you  are  more  than  we  are.  I  hope  you 
will  assiu-e  us  that  you  are  all  of  you  sound  too,  for  the  danger 
is  as  great  from  you  to  us  as  from  us  to  you. 

Ford. — Blessed  be  God  that  some  do  escape,  though  it  is  but 
few :  what  may  be  our  portion  still  we  know  not,  but  hitherto 
we  are  preserved. 

Rich.  —What  part  of  the  town  do  you  come  from  ?  Was  the 
plague  come  to  the  places  where  you  lived  ? 

Ford. — Ay,  ay,  in  a  most  frightful  and  terrible  manner,  or 
else  we  had  not  fled  away  as  we  do ;  but  we  believe  there  will 
be  very  few  left  alive  behind  us. 

Rich. — What  part  do  you  come  from  ? 

Ford. — We  are  most  of  us  of  Cripplegate  parish,  only  two  or 
three  of  Clerkenwell  parish,  but  on  the  hither  side. 

Rich. — How  then  was  it  that  you  came  away  no  sooner  ? 

Ford. — We  have  been  away  some  time,  and  kept  together  as 
well  as  we  could  at  the  hither  end  of  Islington,  where  we  got 
leave  to  lie  in  an  old  uninhabited  house,  and  had  some  bedding 
and  conveniences  of  our  own  that  we  brought  with  us ;  but  the 
plaice  is  come  up  into  Islington  too,  and  a  house  next  door  to 
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our  poor  dwelling  was  infected  and  shut  up,  and  we  came  away 
in  a  fright. 

Rich. — And  what  way  are  you  going  ? 

Ford. — As  our  lot  shall  cast  us — we  know  not  whither — but 
God  will  guide  those  that  look  up  to  him. 

They  parleyed  no  further  at  that  time,  but  came  all  up  to 
the  barn,  and  with  some  difficulty  got  into  it.  There  was 
nothing  but  hay  in  the  barn,  but  it  was  almost  full  of  that, 
and  they  accommodated  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
went  to  rest ;  but  our  travellers  observed  that  before  they  went 
to  sleep,  an  ancient  man,  who,  it  seems,  was  father  of  one  of 
the  women,  went  to  prayer  with  all  the  company,  recommending 
themselves  to  the  blessing  and  direction  of  Providence  before 
they  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  soon  day  at  that  time  of  the  year ;  and  as  Richard 
the  joiner  had  kept  guard  the  first  part  of  the  night,  so  John 
the  soldier  relieved  him,  and  he  had  the  post  in  the  morning, 
and  they  began  to  be  acquainted  with  one  another.  It  seems^ 
when  they  left  Islington,  they  intended  to  have  gone  north, 
away  to  Highgate,  but  were  stopped  at  HoUoway,  and  there 
they  would  not  let  them  pass ;  so  they  crossed  over  the  fields 
and  hills  to  the  eastward,  and  came  out  at  the  boarded  river, 
and  so,  avoiding  the  town,  they  left  Hornsey  on  the  left  hand, 
and  Newington  on  the  right  hand,  and  came  into  the  great  road 
about  Stamford-hill  on  that  side,  as  the  three  travellers  had 
done  on  the  other  side  :  and  now  they  had  thoughts  of  going 
over  the  river  in  the  marshes,  and  make  forwards  to  Epping 
Forest,  where  they  hoped  they  should  get  leave  to  rest.  It 
seems  they  were  not  poor,  at  least,  not  so  poor  as  to  be  in  want; 
at  least,  tliey  had  enough  to  subsist  them  moderately  for  two 
or  three  months,  when,  as  they  said,  they  were  in  hopes  the  cold 
weather  would  check  the  infection,  or  at  least  the  violence  of  it 
would  have  spent  itself,  and  would  abate,  if  it  were  only  for 
want  of  people  left  alive  to  be  infected. 

This  was  much  the  fate  of  our  tlu'ce  travellers,  only  that  they 
seemed  to  be  better  furnished  for  travelling,  and  had  it  in  their 
view  to  go  farther  off;  for,  as  to  the  first,  they  did  not  propose 
to  go  farther  than  one  day's  journey,  that  so  they  might  have 
intelligence  every  two  or  three  days  how  things  were  at 
London. 

But  here  our  travellers  found  themselves  under  an  unexpected 
inconvenience,  namely,  that  of  their  horse,  for  by  means  of  the 
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horse  to  carry  their  baggage,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  in  the 
road ;  whereas,  the  people  of  this  other  band  went  over  the 
fields  or  roads,  path  or  no  patli,  way  or  no  way,  as  they  pleased; 
neither  had  they  any  occasion  to  pass  through  any  town,  or 
come  near  any  town,  otlier  tlian  to  buy  such  things  as  they 
wanted  for  their  necessary  subsistence,  and  in  that,  indeed, 
they  were  put  to  nuicli  diillculty ;  of  whicli  in  its  place. 

But  our  three  travellers  were  obliged  to  keep  the  road,  or 
else  they  must  commit  spoil,  and  do  the  country  a  great  deal  of 
damage  in  breaking  dowii  fences  and  gates,  to  go  over  enclosed 
fields,  which  they  were  loath  to  do  if  they  conld  help  it. 

Our  three  travellers,  however,  had  a  great  mind  to  join  them- 
selves to  this  company,  and  take  their  lot  with  them ;  and  after 
some  discourse,  they  laid  aside  their  first  design,  which  looked 
northward,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  other  into  Essex ;  so  in 
the  morning  they  took  up  their  tent,  and  loaded  their  horse, 
and  away  they  travelled  together. 

They  had  some  difficulty  in  passing  the  ferry  at  the  river  side, 
the  ferryman  being  afraid  of  them  ;  but  after  some  parley  at  a 
distance,  the  ferryman  was  content  to  bring  his  boat  to  a  place 
distant  from  the  usual  ferry,  and  leave  it  there  for  them  to  take 
it ;  so  putting  themselves  over,  he  directed  them  to  leave  the 
boat,  and  he,  having  another  boat,  said  he  would  fetch  it  again, 
which  it  seems,  however,  he  did  not  do  for  above  eight  days. 

Here,  giving  the  ferryman  money  beforehand,  they  had  a 
supply  of  victuals  and  drink,  which  he  brought  and  left  in  the 
boat  for  them,  but  not  without,  as  I  said,  having  received  the 
money  beforehand.  But  now  our  travellers  were  at  a  great  loss 
and  difficulty  how  to  get  the  horse  over,  the  boat  being  small, 
and  not  fit  for  it ;  and  at  last  could  not  do  it  without  unloading 
the  baggage,  and  making  him  swim  over. 

From  the  river  they  travelled  towards  the  forest ;  but  when 
they  came  to  Walthamstow,  the  people  of  that  town  denied  to 
admit  them,  as  was  the  case  everywhere.  The  constables  and 
their  watchmen  kept  them  off  at  a  distance,  and  parleyed  with 
them ;  they  gave  the  same  account  of  themselves  Jis  before,  but 
these  gave  no  credit  to  what  they  said,  giving  it  for  a  reason 
that  two  or  three  companies  had  already  come  that  way,  and 
made  the  like  pretences,  but  tliat  they  had  given  several  people 
the  distemper,  in  the  towns  where  they  had  passed,  and  had 
been  afterwards  so  hardly  used  by  the  country,  though  with 
justice,  too,  as  they  had  deserved;  that  about  Brentwood,  or 
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that  way,  several  of  tliem  perished  in  the  fields,  whether  of  the 
plague,  or  of  mere  want  and  distress,  they  could  not  tell. 

This  was  a  good  reason  indeed  why  the  people  of  Waltham- 
stow  should  be  very  cautious,  and  why  they  should  resolve  not 
to  entertain  anybody  that  they  were  not  well  satisfied  of.  But 
as  Richard,  the  joiner,  and  one  of  the  other  men  who  parleyed 
with  them,  told  them,  it  was  no  reason  why  they  should  block 
up  the  roads,  and  refuse  to  let  people  pass  through  the  town, 
and  who  asked  nothing  of  them,  but  to  go  through  the  street : 
that  if  their  people  were  afraid  of  them,  they  might  go  into  their 
houses  and  shut  their  doors,  they  would  neither  show  them 
civility  nor  incivility,  but  go  on  about  their  business. 

The  constables  and  attendants,  not  to  be  persuaded  by  reason, 
continued  obstinate,  and  would  hearken  to  nothing ;  so  the  two 
men  that  talked  with  them  went  back  to  their  fellows,  to  consult 
what  was  to  be  done  :  it  was  very  discouraging  in  the  whole,  and 
they  knew  not  what  to  do  for  a  good  while.  But  at  last  John, 
the  soldier  and  biscuit -baker,  considering  awhile,  —  "  Come,^^ 
says  he,  "leave  the  rest  of  the  parley  to  me.*'  He  had  not 
appeared  yet,  so  he  sets  the  joiner,  Richard,- to  work,  to  cut  some 
poles  out  of  the  trees,  and  shape  them  as  like  guns  as  he  could, 
and  in  a  little  time  he  had  five  or  six  fair  muskets,  which,  at  a 
distance,  would  not  be  known;  and  about  the  part  where  the 
lock  of  a  gun  is,  he  caused  them  to  wrap  cloth  and  rags,  such  as 
they  had,  as  soldiers  do  in  wet  \veather,  to  preserve  the  locks  of 
their  pieces  from  rust,  the  rest  was  discoloured  with  clay  or 
mud,  such  as  they  could  get ;  and  all  this  while  the  rest  of  them 
sat  under  the  trees  by  his  direction,  in  two  or  three  bodies, 
where  they  made  fires  at  a  good  distance  from  one  another. 

While  this  was  doing,  he  advanced  himself  and  two  or  three 
with  him,  and  set  up  their  tent  in  the  lane,  within  sight  of  the 
barrier  which  the  townsmen  had  made,  and  sent  a  sentinel  just 
by  it  with  the  real  gun,  the  only  one  they  had,  and  who  walked 
to  and  fro  with  the  gun  on  his  shoulder,  so  that  the  people  of 
the  town  might  see  them ;  also  he  tied  the  horse  to  a  gate  in 
the  hedge  just  by,  and  got  some  dry  sticks  together,  and  kindled 
a  fire  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  tent,  so  that  the  people  of  the 
town  could  sec  the  fire  and  the  smoke,  but  could  not  see  what 
they  were  doing  at  it. 

After  the  country  people  had  looked  upon  them  very  earnestly 
a  great  wliile,  and,  by  all  that  tliey  could  see  could  not  but 
suppose  that  they  were  a  great  many  in  company,  they  b^an 
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to  be  uneasy,  not  for  their  going  away,  but  for  stapng  where 
they  were ;  and,  above  all,  perceiving  they  had  horses  and  arms, 
for  they  had  seen  one  horse  and  one  gun  at  the  tent,  and  they 
had  seen  others  of  them  walk  about  the  field  on  the  inside  of 
the  hedge  by  the  side  of  the  lane,  with  their  muskets  as  they 
took  them  to  be  shouldered  :  I  say,  upon  such  a  sight  as  this, 
you  may  be  assured  they  were  alarmed  and  terribly  frightened  ; 
and  it  seems  they  went  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  know  what 
they  should  do.  What  the  justice  advised  fhem  to  I  know  not, 
but  towards  the  evening  they  called  from  the  barrier,  as  above, 
to  the  sentinel  at  the  tent. 

"What  do  you  want  ?  "  says  John.* 

"Why,  what  do  you  intend  to  do?^^  says  the  constable. 

"To  do,"  says  John,  "  what  would  you  have  us  to  do  V 

Const, — Why  douH  you  be  gone — ^what  do  you  stay  there  for  ? 

John. — Why  do  you  stop  us  on  the  king'*s  highway,  and 
pretend  to  refuse  us  leave  to  go  on  our  way  ? 

Const. — We  are  not  bound  to  tell  you  our  reason,  though  we 
did  let  you  know  it  was  because  of  the  plague. 

John. — We  told  you  we  were  all  sound,  and  free  from  the 
plague,  which  we  wiere  not  bound  to  have  satisfied  you  of,  and 
yet  you  pretend  to  stop  us  on  the  highway. 

Const.— Vie  have  a  right  to  stop  it  up,  and  our  own  safety 
obliges  us  to  it ;  besides,  this  is  not  the  king's  highway,  it  is  a 
way  upon  sufferance ;  you  see  here  is  a  gate,  and  if  we  do  let 
people  pass  here  we  make  tliem  pay  toll. 

John. — ^^Ve  have  a  right  to  seek  our  own  safety  as  well  as 
you,  and  you  may  see  we  arc  flying  for  our  lives,  and  it  is  very 
unchristian  and  unjust  to  stop  us. 

Const. — You  may  go  back  from  whence  you  came ;  we  do  not 
hinder  you  from  that. 

John. — ^No,  it  is  a  stronger  enemy  than  you  that  keeps  us 
from  doing  that,  or  else  we  shoiUd  not  have  come  hither. 

Const. — Well,  you  may  go  any  other  way,  then. 

John, — No,  no :  I  suppose  you  see  we  are  able  to  send  you 
going,  and  all  the  people  of  your  parish,  and  come  tlirough 
your  town  when  we  will ;  but,  since  you  have  stopped  us  here, 
we  are  content ;  you  see  we  have  encamped  here,  and  here  we 
will  live  :  we  hope  you  will  furnish  us  with  victuals. 

•  It  seems  John  was  in  tho  tont,  but,  hoarinjf  thom  call,  ho  steps  out,  and,  taking 
the  gun  U))on  his  shoulder,  talked  to  them  jus  if  ho  had  boon  tho  sontinol  placed 
there  upon  tlic  guard  by  some  officer  that  was  his  suiiorior. 
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Const, — We  fui'nish  you !     What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

John, — Why,  you  would  not  have  us  starve,  would  you  ?  If 
you  stop  us  here  you  must  keep  us. 

Const, — You  will  be  ill  kept  at  our  maintenance. 

John, — If  you  stint  us  we  shall  make  ourselves  the  better 
allowance. 

Const, — ^hj,  you  will,  not  pretend  to  quarter  upon  us  by 
force,  will  you  ? 

John, — ^We  have  offered  no  violence  to  you  yet ;  why  do  you 
seem  to  oblige  us  to  it  ?  I  am  an  old  soldier,  and  cannot  starve ; 
and  if  you  think  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  back  for  want 
of  provisions,  you  are  mistaken. 

Const, — Since  you  threaten  us,  we  shall  take  care  to  be  strong 
enough  for  you  :  1  have  orders  to  raise  the  county  upon  you. 

John, — It  is  you  that  threaten,  not  we :  and,  since  you  are 
for  mischief,  you  cannot  blame  us  if  we  do  not  give  you  time 
for  it :  we  shall  begin  our  march  in  a  few  minutes.* 

Const. — ^What  is  it  you  demand  of  us? 

John,— At  first  we  desired  nothing  of  you  but  leave  to  go 
through  the  town ;  we  should  have  offered  no  injury  to  any  of 
you,  neither  would  you  have  had  any  injurf  or  loss  by  us.  We 
are  not  thieves,  but  poor  people  in  distress,  and  flying  from  the 
dreadful  plague  in  London,  which  devours  thousands  every 
week.     We  wonder  how  you  could  be  so  unmerciful. 

Const, — Self-preservation  obliges  us. 

Joh7i, — ^What !  to  shut  up  your  compassion  in  a  case  of  such 
distress  as  this  ? 

Const, — Well,  if  you  will  pass  over  the  fields  on  your  left-hand, 
and  behind  that  part  of  the  to>vn,  I  will  endeavour  to  have  gates 
opened  for  you. 

John, — Our  horsemenf  cannot  pass  with  our  baggage  that 
way ;  it  does  not  lead  into  the  road  that  we  want  to  go,  and  why 
should  you  force  us  out  of  the  road ;  besides,  you  have  kept  us 
here  all  day  without  any  provisions  but  such  as  we  brought  M-ith 
us.     I  think  you  ought  to  send  us  some  provisions  for  our  relief. 

Const, — If  you  will  go  another  way  we  will  send  you  some 
provisions. 

John, — That  is  the  way  to  have  all  the  towns  in  the  county 
stop  up  the  ways  against  us. 

•  Tliis  fright«n(Kl  the  constable  and  the  i>eople  that  were  with  him,  that  they 
immediately  chanped  their  note. 

f  They  had  but  one  liorse  arnonpst  them. 
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Const. — If  they  all  furnish  you  with  food,  what  will  you  be 
the  worse  ?     I  see  you  have  tents,  you  want  no  lodging. 

John. — Well,  what  quantity  of  provisions  will  you  send  us  ? 

Const. — llow  many  are  you  ? 

John. — Nay,  we  do  not  ask  enough  for  all  our  company,  we 
are  in  three  companies ;  if  you  will  send  us  bread  for  twenty 
men  and  about  six  or  seven  women  for  three  days,  and  show  us 
the  way  over  the  fields  you  speak  of,  we  desire  not  to  put  your 
people  into  any  fear  for  us ;  we  will  go  out  of  our  way  to  oblige 
you,  though  we  are  as  free  from  infection  as  you  are. 

Const. — And  will  you  assure  us  that  your  other  people  shall 
oflFer  us  no  new  disturbance  ? 

John. — ^No,  no ;  you  may  depend  on  it. 

Const. — You  must  oblige  yourself,  too,  that  none  of  your 
people  shall  come  a  step  nearer  than  where  the  provisions  we 
send  you  shall  be  set  down. 

John. — I  answer  for  it  we  will  not.* 

Accordingly  they  sent  to  the  place  twenty  loaves  of  bread, 
and  three  or  four  large  pieces  of  good  beef,  and  opened  some 
gates,  through  which  they  passed,  but  none  of  them  had  courage 
so  much  as  to  look  out  to  see  them  go,  and,  as  it  was  evening,  if 
they  had  looked  they  could  not  have  seen  them,  so  as  to  know 
how  few  they  were. 

This  was  John  the  soldier^s  management.  But  this  gave 
such  an  alarm  to  the  county,  that,  had  they  really  been  two  or 
three  hundred,  the  whole  coimty  wonld  have  been  raised  upon 
them ;  and  they  would  have  been  sent  to  prison,  or  perhaps 
knocked  on  the  head. 

They  were  soon  made  sensible  of  this,  for  two  days  afterwards 
they  found  several  parties  of  horsemen  and  footmen  also  about, 
in  pursuit  of  three  companies  of  men  armed,  as  they  said,  with 
muskets,  who  were  broke  out  from  London,  and  had  the  plague 
upon  them ;  and  that  were  not  only  spreading  the  distemper 
among  the  people,  but  plundering  the  country. 

As  they  saw  now  the  consequence  of  their  case,  they  soon  saw 
the  danger  they  were  in,  so  they  resolved,  by  the  advice  also  of 
the  old  soldier,  to  divide  themselves  again.  John  and  his  two 
comrades,  with  the  horse,  went  away  as  if  towards  Waltham ; 

*  Here  he  called  to  one  of  liLs  men,  and  bade  him  order  Captain  Richard  and  hin 
people  to  march  the  lower  way  on  the  side  of  the  marshes,  and  meet  them  in  the 
Forest  ;  which  was  all  a  sham,  for  they  liad  no  CJaptain  Richard  or  any  sucli  company. 
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the  Other  in  two  companies,  but  all  a  little  asunder,  and  went 
towards  Epping. 

The  first  night  they  encamped  all  in  the  forest,  and  not  far 
oflf  one  another,  but  not  setting  up  the  tent  lest  that  should  dis- 
cover them ;  on  the  other  hand,  llichard  went  to  work  with  his 
axe  and  his  hatchet,  and,  cutting  down  branches  of  trees,  he 
built  three  tents  or  hovels,  in  which  they  all  encamped  with  as 
much  convenience  as  they  could  expect. 

The  provisions  they  had  at  Walthamstow  served  them  very 
plentifully  this  night,  and  as  for  the  next  they  left  it  to  Provi- 
dence ;  they  had  fared  so  well  with  the  old  soldier^ s  conduct, 
that  they  now  willingly  made  him  their  leader ;  and  the  first  of 
his  conduct  appeared  to  be  very  good.  He  told  them  that  they 
were  now  at  a  proper  distance  enough  from  London :  that  as 
they  need  not  be  immediately  beholden  to  the  country  for  relief, 
so  they  ought  to  be  as  careful  the  country  did  not  infect  them, 
as  that  they  did  not  infect  the  country  ;  that  what  little  money 
they  had  they  must  be  as  frugal  of  as  they  could ;  that  as  he 
would  not  have  them  think  of  oflfering  the  country  any  violence, 
so  they  must  endeavour  to  make  the  sense  of  their  c6ndition  go 
as  far  with  the  country  as  it  could.  They  all  referred  themselves 
to  his  direction ;  so  they  left  their  three  houses  standing,  and 
the  next  day  went  away  towards  Epping ;  the  Captain,  also,  for 
so  they  now  called  him,  and  his  two  fellow-travellers,  laid  aside 
their  design  of  going  to  Waltham,  and  all  went  together. 

When  they  came  near  Epping  they  halted,  choosing  out  a 
proper  place  in  the  open  forest,  not  very  near  the  highway,  but 
not  far  out  of  it,  on  the  north  side,  under  a  little  cluster  of  low 
pollard-trees :  here  they  pitched  their  little  camp,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  large  tents  or  huts  made  of  poles,  which  their 
carpenter,  and  such  as  were  his  assistants,  cut  down  and  fixed  in 
the  ground  in  a  circle,  binding  all  the  small  ends  together  at  the 
top,  and  thickening  the  sides  with  boughs  of  trees  and  bushes, 
so  that  they  were  completely  close  and  warm.  They  had,  besides 
this,  a  little  tent  where  the  women  lay  by  themselves,  and  a  hut 
to  put  the  horse  in. 

It  happened  that  the  next  day,  or  next  but  one,  was  market- 
day  at  Epping,  when  Captain  John  and  one  of  the  other  men 
went  to  market  and  bought  some  provisions,  that  is  to  say,  bread 
and  some  mutton  and  beef,  and  two  of  the  women  went  separately 
as  if  they  had  not  belonged  to  the  rest,  and  bought  more.  John 
took  the  horse  to  bring  it  home,  and  the  sack  (which  the  car- 
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penter  carried  his  tools  in)  to  put  it  in.  The  carpenter  went  to 
work  and  made  them  benches  and  stools  to  sit  on,  such  as  the 
wood  he  could  get  would  afford,  and  a  kind  of  a  table  to  dine  on. 

They  were  taken  no  notice  of  for  two  or  three  days,  but  after  People  and 
that  abundance  of  people  ran  out  of  the  town  to  look  at  them,  ^^^ 
and  all  the  country  was  alarmed  about  them.     The  people  at  alarmed. 
first  seemed  afraid  to  come  near  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  desired  the  people  to  keep  off,  for  there  was  a  rumour  that 
the  plague  was  at  Waltham,  and  that  it  had  been  in  Epping  two 
or  three  days ;  so  John  called  out  to  them  not  to  come  out  to 
them, — "  For,"  says  he,  "  we  are  all  whole  and  sound  people 
here,  and  would  not  have  you  bring  the  plague  among  us,  nor 
pretend  we  brought  it  among  you." 

After  this  the  parish  officers  came  up  to  them  and  parleyed 
with  them  at  a  distance,  and  desired  to  know  who  they  were, 
and  by  what  authority  they  pretended  to  fix  their  stand  at  that  Parleying 
place.  John  answered  very  frankly,  they  were  poor  distressed  ^m^^^* 
people  from  London,  who,  foreseeing  the  misery  they  should  be 
reduced  to,  if  the  plague  spread  into  the  city,  had  fled  out  in 
time  for  their  lives,  and  having  no  acquaintance  or  relations  to 
fly  to,  had  first  taken  up  at  Islington,  but  the  plague  being  come 
into  that  town,  were  fled  further  :  and  as  they  supposed  that  the 
people  of  Epping  might  have  refused  them  coming  into  their 
town,  they  had  pitched  their  tent  thus  in  the  open  field,  and  in 
the  forest,  being  willing  to  bear  all  the  hardships  of  such  a  dis- 
consolate lodging,  rather  than  have  any  one  think  or  be  afraid 
that  they  should  receive  injmy  by  them. 

At  first  the  Epping  people  talked  roughly  to  them,  and  told 
them  they  must  remove ;  that  this  was  no  place  for  them ;  and 
that  they  pretended  to  be  sound  and  well,  but  that  they  might  be 
infected  with  the  plague  for  aught  they  knew,  and  might  infect 
the  whole  country,  and  they  could  not  suffer  them  there. 

John  argued  very  calmly  wdth  them  a  great  while,  and  told  Cruel  treat- 
them,  that  London  was  the  place  by  which  they,  that  is,  the  [inhabitants 
townsmen  of  Epping  and  all  the  country  round  them,  subsisted ;  of  Epping 
to  whom  they  sold  the  produce  of  their  lands,  and  out  of  whom  Londoners 
they  made  the  rent  of  their  farms :  and  to  be  so  cruel  to  the  "^^^  ^®^ 

.       -    nx>m  a 

inhabitants  of  London,  or  to  any  of  those  by  whom  they  gained  terrible 
so  much,  was  very  hard,  and  they  would  be  loth  to  have  it  *^^^^y' 
remembered  hereafter,  and  have   it  told  how  barbarous,  how 
unhospitable,  and  how  unkind  they  were  to  the  people  of  London, 
when  they  fled  from  the  face  of  the  most  terrible  enemy  in  the 
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world ;  that  it  would  be  enough  to  make  the  name  of  an  Epping 
man  hateful  through  all  the  city,  and  to  have  the  rabble  stone 
them  in  the  very  streets,  whenever  they  came  so  much  as  to 
market ;  that  they  were  not  yet  secure  from  being  visited  them- 
selves, and  that,  as  he  heard,  Waltham  was  already ;  that  they 
would  think  it  very  hard  that  when  any  of  them  fled  for  fear 
before  they  were  touched,  they  should  be  denied  the  liberty  of 
lying  so  much  as  in  the  open  fields. 

The  Epping  men  told  them  again,  that  they,  indeed,  said  they 
were  sound  and  free  from  the  infection,  but  that  they  had  no 
assurance  of  it ;  and  that  it  was  reported,  that  there  had  been  a 
great  rabble  of  people  at  Walthamstow,  who  made  such  pretences 
of  being  sound,  as  they  did,  but  that  they  threatened  to  plunder 
the  town,  and  force  their  way,  whether  the  parish  officers  would 
or  not;  that  there  were  near  200  of  them,  and  had  arms  and  tents 
like  Low  Country  soldiers ;  that  they  extorted  provisions  from 
the  town,  by  threatening  them  with  living  upon  them  at  free 
quarter,  showing  their  arms,  and  talking  in  the  language  of 
soldiers ;  and  that  several  of  them  being  gone  away  to  Romford 
and  Brentwood,  the  country  had  been  infected  by  them,  and  the 
plague  spread  into  both  those  large  towns,  so  that  the  people 
durst  not  go  to  market  there  as  usual ;  that  it  was  very  likely 
they  were  some  of  that  party ;  and  if  so,  they  deserved  to  be  sent 
to  the  county  jail,  and  be  secured  till  they  had  made  satisfaction 
for  the  damage  they  had  done,  and  for  the  terror  and  fright  they 
had  put  the  country  into. 

John  answered,  that  what  other  people  had  done  was  nothing 
to  them ;  that  they  assured  them  they  were  all  of  one  company ; 
that  they  had  never  been  more  in  nimiber  than  they  saw  them 
at  that  time  (which,  by  the  way,  was  very  true) ;  that  they  came 
out  in  two  separate  companies,  but  joined  by  the  way,  their  cases 
being  the  same ;  that  they  were  ready  to  give  what  account  of 
themselves  anybody  could  desire  of  them,  and  to  give  in  their 
names  and  places  of  abode,  that  so  they  might  be  called  to  an 
account  for  any  disorder  that  they  might  be  guilty  of;  that  the 
townsmen  might  see  they  were  content  to  live  hardly,  and  only 
desired  a  little  room  to  breathe  iu  on  the  forest  where  it  was 
wholesome ;  for  where  it  was  not  they  could  not  stay,  and  would 
decamp  if  they  found  it  otherwise  there. 

'^  But,''  said  the  townsman,  "  we  have  a  great  charge  of  poor 
upon  our  hands  already,  and  we  must  take  care  not  to  increase 
it ;  we  suppose  you  can  give  us  no  security  against  your  being 
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chargeable  to  our  parish  and  to  the  inhabitants^  any  more  than 
you  can  of  being  dangerous  to  us  as  to  the  infection/' 

''  Why,  look  you/'  says  John,  "  <as  to  being  chargeable  to  you, 
we  hope  we  shall  not ;  if  you  will  relieve  us  with  provisions  for 
our  present  necessity,  we  will  be  very  thankful ;  as  we  all  lived 
without  charity  when  we  were  at  home,  so  we  will  oblige 
ourselves  fully  to  repay  you,  if  God  please  to  bring  us  back  to 
our  own  families  and  houses  in  safety,  and  to  restore  health  to 
the  people  of  London. 

"  As  to  our  dying  here,  we  assure  you,  if  any  of  us  die,  we 
that  survive  will  bury  them,  and  put  you  to  no  expense,  except 
it  should  be  that  we  should  all  die,  and  then,  indeed,  the  last 
man,  not  being  able  to  bury  himself,  would  put  you  to  that 
single  expense,  which  I  am  persuaded,"  says  John,  "  he  would 
leave  enough  behind  him  to  pay  you  for  the  expense  of/' 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  says  John,  "  if  you  will  shut  up  all 
bowels  of  compassion,  and  not  relieve  us  at  all,  we  shall  not 
extort  anything  by  violence,  or  steal  from  any  one ;  but  when 
what  little  we  have  is  spent,  if  we  perish  for  want,  God's  will  God's  will 
be  done/'  *^^^"^'- 

John  wrought  so  upon  the  townsmen  by  talking  thus  rationally 
and  smoothly  to  them,  that  they  went  away ;  and  though  they 
did  not  give  any  consent  to  their  staying  there,  yet  they  did  not 
molest  them ;  and  the  poor  people  continued  there  three  or  four 
days  longer  without  any  disturbance.  In  this  time  they  had  got 
some  remote  acquaintance  with  a  victualling-house  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  to  whom  they  called  at  a  distance  to  bring 
some  little  things  that  they  wanted,  and  which  they  caused  to 
be  set  down  at  a  distance,  and  always  paid  for  very  honestly. 

During  this  time  the  younger  people  of  the  town  came  fre- 
quently  pretty  near  them,  and  would  stand  and  look  at  them, 
and  sometimes  talk  with  them  at  some  space  between;  and 
particularly  it  was  observed,  that  the  first  sabbath-day  the  poor 
people  kept  retired,  worshipped  God  together,  and  were  heard  to 
sing  psalms. 

These  things,  and  a  quiet,  inoffensive  behaviour,  began  to  get 
them  the  good  opinion  of  the  country,  and  people  began  to  pity 
them,  and  speak  very  well  of  them,  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  upon  the  occasion  of  a  very  wet  rainy  night,  a  certain 
gentleman,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  sent  them  a  little 
cart  with  twelve  trusses  or  bundles  of  straw,  as  well  for  them  to 
lodge  upon,  as  to  cover  and  thatch  their  huts,  and  to  keep  them 
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dry.  The  minister  of  a  parish,  not  far  oflf,  not  knowing  of  the 
other,  sent  them  also  about  two  bushels  of  wheat,  and  half  a 
bushel  of  white  peas. 

They  were  very  thankful  to  be  sure  for  this  relief,  and  par- 
ticularly the  straw  was  a  very  great  comfort  to  them ;  for  though 
the  ingenious  carpenter  had  made  frames  for  them  to  lie  in  like 
troughs,  and  filled  them  with  leaves  of  trees,  and  such  things  as 
they  could  get,  and  had  cut  all  their  tent-cloth  out  to  make  them 
coverlids,  yet  they  lay  damp,  and  hard,  and  unwholesome,  till 
this  straw  came,  which  was  to  them  like  feather-beds ;  and,  as 
John  said,  more  welcome  than  feather-beds  would  have  been  at 
another  time. 

This  gentleman  and  the  minister  having  thus  begun,  and  given 
an  example  of  charity  to  these  wanderers,  others  quickly  followed, 
and  they  received  every  day  some  benevolence  or  other  from  the 
people,  but  chiefly  from  the  gentlemen  who  dwelt  in  the  country 
round  about;  some  sent  them  chairs,  stools,  tables,  and  such 
household  things  as  they  gave  notice  they  wanted ;  some  sent 
them  blankets,  rugs,  and  coverlids;  some  earthenware,  and 
some  kitchen-ware  for  ordering  their  food. 

Encouraged  by  this  good  usage,  their  carpenter,  in  a  few  days, 
built  them  a  large  shed  or  house  with  rafters,  and  a  roof  in  form, 
and  an  upper  floor,  in  which  they  lodged  warm,  for  the  weather 
began  to  be  damp  and  cold  in  the  beginning  of  September ;  but 
this  house  being  very  well  thatched,  and  the  sides  and  roof  made 
very  thick,  kept  out  the  cold  well  enough.  He  made  also  an 
earthen  wall  at  one  end,  with  a  chimney  in  it,  and  another  of 
the  company,  with  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  pains,  made  a 
funnel  to  the  chimney  to  carry  out  the  smoke. 

Here  they  lived  comfortably,  though  coarsely,  till  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  when  they  had  the  bad  news  to  hear,  whe- 
ther true  or  not,  that  the  plague,  which  was  very  hot  at  Waltham- 
abbey  on  one  side,  and  at  Romford  and  Brentwood  on  the  other 
side,  was  also  come  to  Epping,  to  Woodford,  and  to  most  of  the 
towns  upon  the  forest,  and  which,  as  they  said,  was  brought 
down  among  them  chiefly  by  the  higglers,  and  such  people  as 
went  to  and  from  London  with  provisions. 

If  this  was  true,  it  was  an  evident  contradiction  to  that  report 
which  was  afterwards  spread  all  over  England,  but  which,  as  I 
have  said,  I  cannot  confirm  of  my  own  knowledge,  namely,  that 
the  market  people,  carrying  provisions  to  the  city,  never  got  the 
infection,  or  carried  it  back  into  the  country;  both  which,  I 
have  been  assured,  has  been  false. 
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It  might  be  that  they  were  preserved  even  beyond  expectation, 
though  not  to  a  miracle,  that  abundance  went  and  came,  and 
were  not  touched,  and  that  was  much  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  poor  people  of  London,  who  had  been  completely  miserable 
if  the  people  that  brought  provisions  to  the  markets  had  not 
been  many  times  wonderfully  preserved,  or,  at  least,  more  pre- 
served than  could  be  reasonably  expected. 

But  now  these  new  inmates  began  to  be  disturbed  more  effec- 
tually, for  the  towns  about  them  were  really  infected,  and  they 
began  to  be  afraid  to  trust  one  another  so  much  as  to  go  abroad 
for  such  things  as  they  wanted,  and  this  pinched  them  very 
hard ;  for  now  they  had  little  or  notldng  but  what  the  charitable 
gentlemen  of  the  country  supplied  them  with;  but,  for  their 
encouragement,  it  happened  that  other  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
try, who  had  not  sent  them  anything  before,  began  to  hear  of 
them  and  supply  them,  and  one  sent  them  a  large  pig,  that  is  to 
say,  a  porker;  another,  two  sheep;  and  another  sent  them  a 
calf;  in  short,  they  had  meat  enough,  and  sometimes  had  cheese 
and  milk,  and  all  such  things ;  they  were  chiefly  put  to  it  for 
bread,  for  when  the  gentlemen  sent  them  com  they  had  nowhere  Israelites  of 
to  bake  it  or  to  grind  it.  This  made  them  eat  the  first  two  ^^^^"^ 
bushels  of  wheat  that  was  sent  them  in  parched  corji,  as  the  Defoe, 
laraelites  of  old  did,  without  grinding  or  making  bread  of  it. 

At  last  they  found  means  to  carry  their  corn  to  a  windmill 
near  Woodford,  where  they  had  it  ground ;  and  aften^ards  the 
biscuit-baker  made  a  hearth  so  hollow  and  dry,  that  he  could 
bake  biscuit  cakes  tolerably  well ;  and  thus  they  came  into  a 
condition  to  live  without  any  assistance  or  supplies  from  the 
towns ;  and  it  was  well  they  did,  for  the  country  was  soon  after 
fully  infected,  and  about  120  were  said  to  have  died  of  the  dis- 
temper in  the  villages  near  them,  which  was  a  terrible  thing  to 
them. 

On  this  they  called  a  new  council,  and  now  the  towns  had 
no  need  to  be  afraid  they  should  settle  near  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  several  families  of  the  poorer  sort  of  the  inhabitants 
quitted  their  houses,  and  built  huts  in  the  forest  after  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  done ;  but  it  was  obser\  ed  that  several  of 
these  poor  people  that  had  so  removed,  had  the  sickness  even  in 
their  huts  or  booths ;  the  reason  of  which  was  plain,  namely, 
not  because  they  removed  into  the  air,  but  because  they  did  not 
remove  time  enough,  that  is  to  say,  not  till  by  openly  conversing 
with  the  other  people,  their  neighbours,  they  had  the  distemper 
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upon  them,  or  (as  may  be  said)  among  them,  and  so  carried 
it  about  them  whither  they  went ;  or,  secondly,  because  they 
were  not  careful  enough,  after  they  were  safely  removed  out  of 
the  towns,  not  to  come  in  again  and  mingle  with  the  diseased 
people. 

But  be  it  which  of  these  it  will,  when  our  travellers  began  to 
perceive  that  the  plague  was  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  even  in 
the  tents  and  huts  on  the  forest  near  them,  they  began  then  not 
only  to  be  afraid,  but  to  think  of  decamping  and  removing;  for 
had  they  stayed,  they  would  have  been  in  manifest  danger  of 
their  lives. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  were  greatly  afflicted  at 
being  obliged  to  quit  the  place  where  they  had  been  so  kindly 
received,  and  where  they  had  been  treated  with  so  much  hu- 
manity and  charity ;  but  necessity,  and  the  hazard  of  life,  which 
they  came  out  so  far  to  preserve,  prevailed  with  them,  and  they 
saw  no  remedy.  John,  however,  thought  of  a  remedy  for  their 
present  misfortune,  namely,  that  he  would  first  acquaint  that 
gentleman  who  was  their  principal  benefactor  with  the  distress 
they  were  in,  and  to  crave  his  assistance  and  advice. 

The  good  charitable  gentleman  encouraged  them  to  quit  the 
place  for^fear  they  should  be  cut  ofi^  from  any  retreat  at  all,  by 
the  violence  of  the  distemper;  but  whither  they  should  go 
that  he  found  very  hard  to  direct  them  to.  At  last  John  asked 
of  him  whether  he  (being  a  justice  of  the  peace)  would  give 
them  certificates  of  health  to  other  justices  whom  they  might 
come  before,  that  so,  whatever  may  be  their  lot,  they  might  not 
be  repulsed  now  they  had  been  also  so  long  from  London.  This 
his  worship  immediately  granted,  and  gave  them  proper  letters 
of  health,  and  from  thence  they  were  at  liberty  to  travel  whither 
they  pleased. 

Accordingly  they  had  a  fiill  certificate  of  health,  intimating 
that  they  had  resided  in  a  village  in  the  county  of  Essex  so  long, 
that  being  examined  and  scrutinized  sufficiently,  and  having 
been  retired  from  all  conversation  for  above  forty  days,  without 
any  appearance  of  sickness,  they  were  therefore  certainly 
concluded  to  be  sound  men,  and  might  be  safely  entertained 
anywhere,  having  at  last  removed  rather  for  fear  of  the 
plague,  which  was  come  into  such  a  town,  rather  than  for 
having  any  signal  of  infection  upon  them,  or  upon  any  belong- 
ing to  them. 

With  this  certificate  they  removed,  though  with  great  reluc- 
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tance ;  and  John  inclining  not  to  go  far  from  home^  they  moved 
towards  the  marshes  on  the  side  of  Waltham ;  but  here  they 
found  a  man,  who  it  seems  kept  a  weir  or  stop  upon  the  river, 
made  to  raise  the  water  for  the  barges  which  go  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  he  terrified  them  with  dismal  stories  of  the  sick- 
ness having  been  spread  into  all  the  towns  on  the  river,  and 
near  the  river,  on  the  side  of  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire; 
that  is  to  say,  into  Waltham  Cross,  Enfield,  and  Ware,  and  all 
the  towns  on  the  road,  that  they  were  afraid  to  go  that  way ; 
though  it  seems  the  man  imposed  upon  them,  for  that  the  thing 
was  not  really  true. 

However,  it  terrified  them,  and  they  resolved  to  move  across 
the  forest  towards  Romford  and  Brentwood,  but  they  heard  that 
there  were  numbers  of  people  fled  out  of  London  that  way, 
who  lay  up  and  down  the  forest  called  Henhault  Forest,  reaching 
near  Romford,  and  who,  having  no  subsistence  or  habitation, 
not  only  lived  oddly  and  suffered  great  extremities  in  the  woods 
and  fields  for  want  of  relief,  but  were  said  to  be  made  so  despe- 
rate by  those  extremities,  as  that  they  oflFered  many  violences  to 
the  country,  robbed  and  plundered,  and  killed  cattle,  and  the 
like;  that  others,  building  huts  and  hovels  by  the  roadside, 
begged,  and  that  with  an  importunity  next  door  to  demanding 
relief;  so  that  the  country  was  very  uneasy,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  take  some  of  them  up. 

This,  in  the  first  place,  intimated  to  them  that  they  would  be 
sure  to  find  the  charity  and  kindness  of  the  country,  which  they 
had  found  here  where  they  were  before,  hardened  and  shut  up 
against  them;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  be 
questioned  wherever  they  came,  and  would  be  in  danger  of 
violence  from  others  in  like  cases  as  themselves. 

Upon  all  these  considerations,  John,  their  captain,  in  all  their 
names,  went  back  to  their  good  friend  and  benefactor,  who  had 
relieved  them  before,  and  laying  their  case  truly  before  him, 
humbly  asked  his  advice ;  and  he  as  kindly  advised  them  to 
take  up  their  old  quarters  again,  or  if  not,  to  remove  but  a 
little  further  out  of  the  road,  and  directed  them  to  a  proper 
place  for  them ;  and  as  they  really  wanted  some  house,  rather 
than  huts,  to  shelter  them  at  that  time  of  the  year,  it  growing 
on  towards  Michaelmas,  they  found  an  old  decayed  hduse,  which 
had  been  formerly  some  cottage  or  little  habitation,  but  was  so 
out  of  repair  as  scarce  habitable,  and  by  the  consent  of  a  farmer 
to  whose  farm  it  belonged,  they  got  leave  to  make  what  use  of 
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it  they  could.  The  ingenious  joiner,  and  all  the  rest  by  his 
directions,  went  to  work  with  it,  and  in  a  very  few  days  made  it 
capable  to  shelter  them  all,  in  case  of  bad  weather,  and  in  which 
there  was  an  old  chimney  and  an  old  oven,  though  both  lying 
in  ruins,  yet  they  made  them  both  fit  for  use ;  and  raising 
additions,  sheds,  and  lean-to's  on  every  side,  they  soon  made 
the  house  capable  to  hold  them  all. 

They  chiefly  wanted  boards  to  make  window  shutters,  floors, 
doors,  and  several  other  things;  but  as  the  gentleman  above 
favoured  them,  and  the  country  was  by  that  means  made  easy 
with  them,  and  above  all,  that  they  were  known  to  be  all  sound 
and  in  good  health,  everybody  helped  them  with  what  they 
could  spare. 

Here  they  encamped  for  good  and  all,  and  resolved  to  remove 
no  more.  They  saw  plainly  how  terribly  alarmed  the  country 
was  everywhere  at  anybody  that  came  from  London,  and  that 
they  should  have  no  admittance  anywhere  but  with  the  utmost 
diflftculty,  at  least  no  friendly  reception  and  assistance,  as  they 
had  received  here. 

Now  although  they  received  great  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  country  gentlemen  and  from  the  people  round 
about  them,  yet  they  were  put  to  great  straits,  for  the  weather 
grew  cold  and  wet  in  October  and  November,  and  they  had  not 
been  used  to  so  much  hardship,  so  that  they  got  colds  in  their 
limbs,  and  distempers,  but  never  had  the  infection ;  and  thus 
about  December  they  came  home  to  the  city  again. 

I  give  this  storj'  thus  at  large,  principally  to  give  an  account 
what  became  of  the  great  numbers  of  people  which  immediately 
appeared  in  the  city  as  soon  as  the  sickness  abated :  for,  as  I 
have  said,  great  numbers  of  those  that  were  able  and  had 
retreats  in  the  countrj^  fled  to  those  retreats.  So  when  it  was 
increased  to  such  a  frightful  extremity  as  I  have  related,  the 
middling  people  who  had  not  friends  fled  to  all  parts  of  the 
countr}^  where  they  could  get  shelter,  as  well  as  those  that  had 
money  to  relieve  themselves  as  those  that  had  not.  Those  that 
had  money  always  fled  furthest,  because  they  were  able  to 
subsist  themselves;  but  those  who  were  empty  sufi^ered,  as  I 
have  said,  great  hardships,  and  were  often  driven  by  necessity 
to  relieve  their  wants  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  By  that 
means  the  country  was  made  very  uneasy  at  them,  and  some- 
times took  them  up,  though  even  then  they  scarce  knew  what  to 
do  with  them,  and  were  always  very  backward  to  punish  them. 
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but  often  too  they  forced  them  from  place  to  place  till  they 
were  obliged  to  come  back  again  to  London. 

I  have,  since  my  knowing  this  story  of  John  and  his  brother, 
inquired  and  found  that  there  were  a  great  many  of  the  poor 
disconsolate  people,  as  above,  fled  into  the  country  every  way, 
and  some  of  tliem  got  little  sheds  and  bams  and  outhouses  to 
live  in,  where  they  could  obtain  so  much  kindness  of  the 
country,  and  especially  where  they  had  any  the  least  satisfactory 
account  to  give  of  themselves,  and  particularly  that  they  did 
not  come  out  of  London  too  late.  But  others,  and  that  in 
great  numbers,  built  themselves  little  huts  and  retreats  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  lived  like  hermits  in  holes  and  caves,  or 
any  place  they  could  find ;  and  where,  we  may  be  sure,  they 
suffered  great  extremities,  such  that  many  of  them  were  obliged 
to  come  back  again  whatever  the  danger  was ;  and  so  those  little 
huts  were  often  found  empty,  and  the  country  people  supposed 
the  inhabitants  lay  dead  in  them  of  the  plague,  and  would  not 
go  near  them  for  fear,  no,  not  in  a  great  while ;  nor  is  it  un- 
likely but  that  some  of  the  unhappy  wanderers  might  die  so  all 
alone,  even  sometimes  for  want  of  help,  as  particularly  in  one 
tent  or  hut  was  found  a  man  dead,  and  on  the  gate  of  a  field 
just  by  was  cut  with  his  knife  in  uneven  letters  the  folloAving 
words,  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  the  other  man  escaped,  or, 
that  one  dying  first  the  other  buried  him  as  well  as  he  could. 
O  mIsErY  ! 

We  BoTh  ShaLL  DyE, 
WoE,  WoE. 

I  have  given  an  account  already  of  what  I  found  to  have  been 
the  case  down  the  river  among  the  seafaring  men,  how  the  ships 
lay  in  the  offing,  as  it  is  called,  in  rows  or  lines,  astern  of  one 
another,  quite  down  from  the  Pool  as  far  as  I  could  see.  I  have 
been  told  that  they  lay  in  the  same  manner  quite  down  the  river 
as  low  as  Gravesend,  and  some  far  beyond,  even  everywhere,  or 
in  every  place  where  they  could  ride  with  safety  as  to  wind  and 
weather ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  that  the  plague  reached  to  any  of 
the  people  on  board  those  ships,  except  such  as  lay  up  in  the 
Pool,  or  as  high  as  Deptford  Reach,  although  the  people  went 
frequently  on  shore  to  the  country  towns  and  villages,  and 
farmer^ s  houses,  to  buy  fresh  provisions,  fowls,  pigs,  calves,  and 
the  like,  for  their  supply. 

Likewise,  I  found  that  the  watermen  on  the  river  above  the 
bridge,  found  means  to  conA  cy  themselves  away  up  the  river  as 
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far  as  they  could  go ;  and  that  they  had,  many  of  them,  their 
whole  families  in  their  boats,  covered  with  tilts  and  bales,  as 
they  call  them,  and  furnished  with  straw  within  for  their  lodg- 
ing ;  and  that  they  lay  thus  all  along  by  the  shore  in  the  marshes^ 
some  of  them  setting  up  little  tents  with  their  sails,  and  so  lying 
under  them  on  shore  in  the  day,  and  going  into  their  boats  at 
night ;  and  in  this  manner,  as  I  have  heard,  the  river  sides  were 
lined  with  boats  and  people  as  long  as  they  had  anything  to 
subsist  on,  or  could  get  anything  of  the  country ;  and  indeed  the 
country  people,  as  well  gentlemen  as  others,  on  these  and  all 
other  occasions,  were  very  forward  to  reUeve  them,  but  they 
were  by  no  means  willing  to  receive  them  into  their  towns  and 
houses,  and  for  that  we  cannot  blame  them. 

There  was  one  unhappy  citizen  within  my  knowledge  who  had 
been  visited  in  a  dreadful  manner,  so  that  his  wife  and  all  his 
children  were  dead,  and  himself  and  two  servants  only  left  with 
an  elderly  woman,  a  near  relation,  who  had  nursed  those  that 
were  dead  as  well  as  she  could.  This  disconsolate  man  goes  to 
a  village  near  the  town,  though  not  within  the  bUls  of  mortality, 
and,  finding  an  empty  house  there,  inquires  out  the  owner,  and 
took  the  house.  After  a  few  days  he  got  a  cart  and  loaded  it 
with  goods,  and  carried  them  down  to  the  house ;  the  people  of 
the  village  opposed  his  driving  the  cart  along,  but  with  some 
arguings,  and  some  force,  the  men  that  drove  the  cart  along  got 
through  the  street  up  to  the  door  of  the  house ;  there  the  con- 
stable resisted  them  again,  and  would  not  let  them  be  brought 
in.  The  man  caused  the  goods  to  be  unloaden  and  laid  at  the 
door,  and  sent  the  cart  away ;  upon  which  they  took  the  man 
before  a  justice  of  peace,  that  is  to  say,  they  commanded  him  to 
go,  which  he  did.  The  justice  ordered  him  to  cause  the  cart  to 
fetch  away  the  goods  again,  which  he  refused  to  do ;  upon  which 
the  justice  ordered  the  constable  to  pursue  the  carters  and  fetch 
them  back,  and  make  them  reload  the  goods  and  carry  them 
away,  or  to  set  them  in  the  stocks  till  they  came  for  further 
orders ;  and  if  they  could  not  find  them,  and  the  man  would 
not  consent  to  take  them  away,  they  should  cause  them  to  be 
drawn  with  hooks  from  the  house-door  and  burnt  in  the  street. 
The  poor  distressed  man  upon  this  fetched  the  goods  again,  but 
with  grievous  cries  and  lamentations  at  the  hardship  of  his  case. 
But  there  was  no  remedy,  self-preservation  obliged  the  people 
to  those  severities,  which  tbcy  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
concerned  in.     Whether  this  poor  man  lived  or  died  I  cannot 
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tell,  but  it  was  reported  that  he  had  the  plague  upon  him  at 
that  time ;  and  perhaps  the  people  might  report  that  to  justify 
their  usage  of  him ;  but  it  was  not  unlikely  that  either  he  or  his 
goods,  or  both,  were  dangerous,  when  his  whole  family  had  been 
dead  of  the  distemper  so  little  a  while  before. 

I  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  adjacent  to  London 
were  much  blamed  for  cruelty  to  the  poor  people  that  ran  from 
the  contagion  in  their  distress,  and  many  very  severe  things  were 
done,  as  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said ;  but  I  cannot 
but  say  also,  that  where  there  was  room  for  charity  and  assist- 
ance to  the  people,  without  apparent  danger  to  themselves,  they 
were  willing  enough  to  help  and  relieve  them.  But  as  every 
town  were  indeed  judges  in  their  own  case,  so  the  poor  people 
who  ran  abroad  in  their  extremities  were  often  ill-used  and 
driven  back  again  into  the  town;  and  this  caused  infinite 
exclamations  and  outcries  against  the  country  towns,  and  made 
the  clamour  very  popular. 

And  yet  more  or  less,  maugre  all  the  caution,  there  was  not 
a  town  of  any  note  within  ten  (or  I  believe  twenty)  miles  of  the 
city,  but  what  was  more  or  less  infected,  and  had  some  died 
among  them.  I  have  heard  the  accounts  of  several;  such  as 
they  were  reckoned  up,  as  follows : — 


Enfield 

32 

Homsey 

. 

. 

58 

Stoke  Newington 

17 

Tottenham  . 

42 

Edmonton    . 

19 

Bamet  and  Hadley 

43 

St.  Albans    . 

121 

Watford 

45 

Uxbridge 

117 

Hertford       . 

90 

Ware  .         .         .         . 

160 

Hoddesdon  . 

30 

Waltham  Abbey   . 

23 

Epping 

26 

Deptford      . 

623 

Greenwich 

631 

Eltham  and  Lewisham  . 

85 

Croydon 

61 

Brentwood   . 

70 

Romford 

109 

Towns 
attacked  by 
Divine 
justice. 
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Barking  about 

.       200 

Brentford     .... 

.       432 

Kingston-upon-Thamcs 

.       122 

Staines          .... 

82 

Chertsey       .... 

18 

Windsor       .... 

.       103 

(with  others.) 

cum  aUis. 

Another  thing  might  render  the  country  more  strict  with 
respect  to  the  citizens,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the  poor ; 
and  this  was  what  I  hinted  at  before,  namely,  that  there  was 
a  seeming  propensity,  or  a  wicked  inclination,  in  those  that 
were  infected  to  infect  others. 
Debates  There  have  been  great  debates  among  our  physicians  as  to  the 

phyaiciM^  rcasou  of  this :  some  will  have  it  to  be  in  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  that  it  impresses  every  one  that  is  seized  upon  by  it 
with  a  kind  of' a  rage  and  a  hatred  against  their  own  kind,  as  if 
there  were  a  malignity,  not  only  in  the  distemper  to  communi- 
cate itself,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  prompting  him  with 
evil  will,  or  an  evil  eye,  that  as  they  say  in  the  case  of  a  mad 
dog,  who,  though  the  gentlest  creature  before  of  any  of  his  kind, 
yet  then  will  fly  upon  and  bite  any  one  that  comes  next  him, 
and  those  as  soon  as  any  who  have  been  most  observed  by  him 
before. 

Others  placed  it  to  the  account  of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  who  cannot  bear  to  sec  itself  more  miserable  than  others 
of  its  own  species,  and  has  a  kind  of  involuntary  wish  that  all 
men  were  as  unhappy  or  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  itself. 

Others  say  it  was  only  a  kind  of  desperation,  not  knowing  or 
regarding  what  they  did,  and  consequently  unconcerned  at  the 
danger  or  safety,  not  only  of  any  body  near  them,  but  even  of 
themselves  also.  And,  indeed,  when  men  are  once  come  to  a 
condition  to  abandon  themselves,  and  be  unconcerned  for  the 
safety  or  at  the  danger  of  themselves,  it  cannot  be  so  much 
wondered  that  they  should  be  careless  of  the  safety  of  other 
people. 

But  I  choose  to  give  this  grave  debate  a  quite  different  turn, 
and  answer  it  or  resolve  it  all  by  saying  that  I  do  not  grant  the 
fact.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  that  the  thing  is  not  really  so,  but 
that  it  was  a  general  complaint  raised  by  the  people  inhabiting 
the  out-lying  villages^  against  the  citizens,  to  justify,  or  at  least 
excuse,  those  hardships  and  severities  so  much  talked  of,  and  in 
which  complaints  both  sides  may  be  said  to  have  injured  one 
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another ;  that  is  to  say,  the  citizens  pressing  to  be  received  and 
harboured  in  time  of  distress,  and  with  the  plague  upon  them, 
complain  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  country  people,  in 
being  refused  entrance,  and  forced  back  again  with  their  goods 
and  famihes ;  and  the  inhabitants  finding  themselves  so  imposed 
upon,  and  the  citizens  breaking  in  as  it  were  upon  them,  whether 
they  would  or  no,  complain  that  when  they  were  infected,  they 
were  not  only  regardless  of  others,  but  even  willing  to  infect 
them ;  neither  of  which  was  really  true,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
colours  they  were  described  in. 

But  after  all  that  was  or  could  be  done  in  these  cases,  the 
shutting  up  of  houses,  so  as  to  confine  those  that  were  well  with 
those  that  were  sick,  had  very  great  inconveniences  in  it,  and 
some  that  were  very  tragical,  and  which  merited  to  have  been 
considered  if  there  had  been  room  for  it ;  but  it  was  authorized 
by  a  law,  it  had  the  public  good  in  view,  as  the  end  chiefly  aimed 
at,  and  all  the  private  injuries  that  were  done  by  the  putting  it 
in  execution  must  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  public  benefit. 

It  is  doubtful  to  this  day  whether,  in  the  whole,  it  contributed 
anything  to  the  stop  of  the  infection,  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  say 
it  did ;  for  nothing  could  run  with  greater  fury  and  rage  than 
the  infection  did  when  it  was  in  its  chief  violence ;  though  the 
houses  infected  were  shut  up  as  exactly  and  as  cff'ectually  as  it 
was  possible.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  all  the  infected  persons 
were  effectually  shut  in,  no  sound  person  could  have  been 
infected  by  them,  because  they  could  not  have  come  near  them. 
But  the  case  was  this,  and  I  shall  only  touch  it  here,  namely, 
that  the  infection  was  propagated  insensibly,  and  by  such  persons 
as  were  not  visibly  infected,  who  neither  knew  whom  they  in- 
fected, nor  whom  they  were  infected  by. 

A  house  in  Whitechapel  was  shut  up  for  the  sake  of  one  infected 
maid,  who  had  only  spots,  not  the  tokens,  come  out  upon  her, 
and  recovered ;  yet  these  people  obtained  no  liberty  to  stir, 
neither  for  air  or  exercise,  forty  days.  Want  of  breath,  fear, 
anger,  vexation,  and  all  the  other  griefs  attending  such  an 
injurious  treatment,  cast  the  mistress  of  the  family  into  a  fever, 
and  visitors  came  into  the  house  and  said  it  was  the  plague, 
though  the  physicians  declared  it  was  not ;  however  the  family 
were  obliged  to  begin  their  quarantine  anew,  on  the  report  of  the 
visitor  or  examiner,  though  their  former  quarantine  wanted  but 
a  few  days  of  being  finished.  This  oppressed  them  so  ^vith  anger 
and  grief,  and,  as  before,  straitened  them  also  so  much  as  to 
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room,  and  for  want  of  breathing  and  free  air,  that  most  of  the 
family  fell  sick,  one  of  one  distemper,  one  of  another,  chiefly 
scorbutic  ailments  ;  only  one  a  violent  cholic ;  till  after  several 
prolongings  of  their  confinement,  some  or  other  of  those  that 
came  in  with  the  visitors  to  inspect  the  persons  that  were  ill,  in 
hopes  of  releasing  them,  brought  the  distemper  with  them  and 
infected  the  whole  house,  and  all  or  most  of  them  died,  not  of 
the  plague,  as  reaDy  upon  them  before,  but  of  the  plague  that 
those  people  brought  them,  who  should  have  been  careful  to 
have  protected  them  from  it ;  and  this  was  a  thing  which  fre- 
queutly  happened,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  worst  consequences 
of  shutting  houses  up. 

I  had  about  tins  time  a  little  hardship  put  upon  me,  which  I 
was  at  first  greatly  afflicted  at,  and  very  much  disturbed  about, 
though,  as  it  proved,  it  did  not  expose  me  to  any  disaster ;  and 
this  was  being  appointed  by  the  alderman  of  Portsoken  ward  one 
of  the  examiners  of  the  houses  in  the  precinct  where  I  lived.  We 
had  a  large  parish,  and  had  no  less  than  eighteen  examiners,  as 
the  order  called  us ;  the  people  called  us  visitors.  I  endeavoiired 
with  all  my  might  to  be  excused  from  such  an  employment,  and 
used  many  arguments  with  the  alderman^s  deputy  to  be  excused; 
particularly,  I  alleged,  that  I  was  against  shutting  up  houses  at 
all,  and  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  oblige  me  to  be  an  instru- 
ment in  that  which  was  against  my  judgment,  and  which  I  did 
verily  believe  would  not  answer  the  end  it  was  intended  for ;  but 
all  the  abatement  I  could  get  was  only  that  whereas  the  officer 
was  appointed  by  my  lord  mayor  to  continue  two  months,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  hold  it  but  three  weeks,  on  condition 
nevertheless  that  I  could  then  get  some  other  sufficient  house- 
keeper to  serve  the  rest  of  the  time  for  me,  which  was,  in  short, 
but  a  very  small  favour,  it  being  very  difficult  to  get  any  man  to 
accept  of  such  an  employment  that  was  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  it. 

It  is  true  that  shutting  up  of  houses  had  one  effect,  which  I 
am  sensible- was  of  moment,  namely,  it  confined  the  distempered 
people,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  both  very  troublesome 
and  very  dangerous  in  their  running  about  streets  with  the  dis- 
temper upon  them,  which,  when  they  were  delirious,  they  would 
have  done  in  a  most  frightful  manner,  and  as  indeed  they  began 
to  do  at  first  very  much,  till  they  were  thus  restrained ;  nay,  so 
very  open  they  were,  that  the  poor  would  go  about  and  beg  at 
people's  doors,  and  say  they  had  the  plague  upon  them,  and  beg 
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rags  for  their  sores,  or  both,  or  anything  that  delirious  nature 
happened  to  think  of. 

A  poor  unhappy  gentlewoman,  a  substantial  citizen's  wife,  was 
(if  the  story  be  true)  murdered  by  one  of  these  creatures  in 
Aldersgate-street,  or  that  way.  He  was  going  along  the  street, 
raving  mad  to  be  sure,  and  singing ;  the  people  only  said  he  was 
drunk,  but  he  himself  said  he  had  the  plague  upon  him,  which, 
it  seems,  was  true;  and  meeting  this  gentlewoman,  he  would 
kiss  her.  She  was  terribly  frightened,  as  he  was  only  a  rude 
fellow,  and  she  ran  from  him ;  but  the  street  being  very  thin  of 
people,  there  was  nobody  near  enough  to  help  her.  When  she 
saw  he  would  overtake  her,  she  turned  and  gave  him  a  thrust  so 
forcibly,  he  being  but  weak,  and  pushed  hiin  down  backward ; 
but  very  unhappily,  she  being  so  near,  he  caught  hold  of  her, 
and  pulled  her  down  also ;  and  getting  up  first,  mastered  her, 
and  kissed  her ;  and  which  was  worst  of  all,  when  he  had  done, 
told  her  he  had  the  plague,  and  why  should  not  she  have  it  as 
well  as  he  ?  She  was  frightened  enough  before,  being  also  young 
with  child ;  but  when  she  heard  him  say  he  had  the  plague,  she 
screamed  out,  and  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  or  in  a  fit,  which,  though 
she  recovered  a  little,  yet  killed  her  in  a  very  few  days,  and  I 
never  heard  whether  she  had  the  plague  or  no. 

Another  infected  person  came  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
citizen's  house,  where  they  knew  him  very  well.  The  servant 
let  him  in,  and  being  told  the  master  of  the  house  was  above, 
he  ran  up,  and  came  into  the  room  to  them  as  the  whole 
family  was  at  supper :  they  began  to  rise  up  a  little  surprised, 
not  knowing  what  the  matter  was,  but  he  bid  them  sit  still,  he 
only  came  to  take  his  leave  of  them.     They  asked  him  "  Why, 

Mr. ,  where  are  you  going?"   "  Going,''  says  he,  " I  have 

got  the  sickness,  and  shall  die  to-morrow  night."  It  is  easy  to 
believe,  though  not  to  describe,  the  consternation  they  were  all 
in,  the  women  and  the  man''s  daughters,  which  were  but  little 
girls,  were  frightened  almost  to  death,  and  got  up,  one  running 
out  at  one  door  and  one  at  another,  some  down  stairs  and  some 
up  stairs,  and,  getting  together  as  well  as  they  could,  locked 
themselves  into  their  chambers  and  screamed  out  at  the  windows 
for  help,  as  if  they  had  been  frightened  out  of  their  wits  :  the 
master,  more  composed  than  they,  though  both  frightened  and 
provoked,  was  going  to  lay  hands  upon  him  and  throw  him  down 
stairs,  being  in  a  passion,  but  then  considering  a  little  the  con- 
dition of  the  man,  and  the  danger  of  touching  him,  horror  seized 
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his  mind^  and  he  stood  still  like  one  astonished.  The  poor  dis- 
tempered man,  all  this  while,  being  as  well  diseased  in  his  brain 
as  in  his  body,  stood  like  one  amazed.  At  length  he  turns  round: 
— "Ay,"  says  he,  with  all  the  seeming  calmness  imaginable, 
"  is  it  so  ^\'itll  you  all !  are  you  all  disturbed  at  me  ?  Why,  then, 
I'll  e'en  go  home  and  die  there."  And  so  he  goes  immediately 
down  stairs.  The  servant  that  had  let  him  in  goes  down  after 
him  with  a  candle,  but  was  afraid  to  go  past  him  and  open  the 
door,  so  he  stood  on  the  stairs  to  see  what  he  would  do ;  the 
man  went  and  opened  the  door,  and  went  out  and  flung  the  door 
after  him.  It  was  some  while  before  the  family  recovered  the 
fright,  but  as  no  ill  consequence  attended,  they  have  had  occasion 
since  to  speak  of  it  (you  may  be  sure)  ^nth  great  satisfaction. 
Though  the  man  was  gone,  it  was  some  time,  nay,  as  I  heard, 
some  days,  before  they  recovered  themselves  of  the  hurry  they 
were  in,  nor  did  they  go  up  and  down  the  house  with  any 
assurance  till  they  had  burnt  a  great  variety  of  fiimes  and  per- 
fumes in  all  the  rooms,  and  made  a  great  many  smokes  of  pitch, 
of  gunpowder,  and  of  sulphur ;  all  separately  shifted,  and  washed 
their  clothes,  and  the  like :  as  to  the  poor  man,  whether  he  lived 
or  died,  I  do  not  remember. 

It  is  most  certain  that,  if  by  the  shutting  up  of  houses  the 
sick  had  not  been  confined,  multitudes,  who  in  the  height  of 
their  fever  were  delirious  and  distracted,  would  have  been  con- 
tinually running  up  and  down  the  streets,  and,  even  as  it  was,  a 
very  great  number  did  so,  and  offered  all  sorts  of  violence  to 
those  they  met,  even  just  as  a  mad  dog  runs  on  and  bites  at 
every  one  he  meets ;  nor  can  I  doubt  but  that,  should  one  of 
those  infected  diseased  creatures  have  bitten  any  man  or  woman 
while  the  frenzy  of  the  distemper  was  upon  them,  they  (I  mean 
the  person  so  wounded)  would  as  certainly  have  been  incurably 
infected  as  one  that  was  sick  before  and  had  the  tokens  upon 
him. 

I  heard  of  one  infected  creature,  who,  running  out  of  his  bed 
in  his  shirt  in  the  anguish  and  agony  of  his  swellings,  of  which 
he  had  three  upon  him,  got  his  shoes  on,  and  went  to  put  on  his 
coat,  but  the  nurse  resisting  and  snatching  the  coat  from  him, 
he  threw  her  down,  run  over  her,  ran  down  stairs  and  into  the 
street  directly  to  the  Thames  in  his  shirt,  the  nurse  running 
after  him  and  calling  to  the  watch  to  stop  him  ;  but  the  watch- 
man frightened  at  the  man,  and  afraid  to  touch  him,  let  him  go 
on;  upon  which  he  ran  down  to  the  Still-yard  stairs,  threw 
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away  his  shirt,  and  plunged  into  the  Thames,  and,  being  a  good 
swimmer,  swam  quite  over  the  river ;  and  the  tide  being  coming 
in,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  running  westward,  he  reached  the  land 
not  till  he  came  about  the  Falcon  stairs,  where  landing,  and 
finding  no  people  there,  it  being  in  the  night,  he  ran  about  the 
streets  there,  naked  as  he  was,  for  a  good  while,  when  it  being 
by  that  time  high  water,  he  takes  to  the  river  again,  and  swam 
back  to  the  Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-street,  landed,  ran  up  the 
streets  to  his  own  house,  knocking  at  the  door,  went  up  the  stairs 
and  into  his  bed  again;  and  that  this  terrible  experiment  cured 
him  of  the  plague,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  violent  motion  of  his 
arms  and  legs  stretched  the  parts  where  the  swellings  he  had 
upon  him  were,  that  is  to  say,  under  his  arms  and  his  groin,  and 
caused  them  to  ripen  and  break,  and  that  the  cold  of  the  water 
abated  the  fever  in  his  blood. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  do  not  relate  this,  any  more  than 
some  of  the  other,  as  a  fact  within  my  own  knowledge,  so  as  that 
I  can  vouch  the  truth  of  them,  and  especially  that  of  the  man 
being  cured  by  the  extravagant  adventure,  which  I  confess  I  do 
not  think  very  possible,  but  it  may  serve  to  confirm  the  many 
desperate  things  which  the  distressed  people  falling  into  deli- 
riums, and  what  we  call  light-headcdness,  were  frequently  run 
upon  at  that  time,  and  how  infinitely  more  such  there  would 
have  been  if  such  people  had  not  been  confined  by  the  shutting 
up  of  houses ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
good  thing,  which  was  performed  by  that  severe  method. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  complaints  and  the  murmurings  were  Bitter  oom- 
very  bitter  against  the  thing  itself.  munnuricg 

It  would  pierce  the  hearts  of  all  that  came  by  to  hear  the  ^^  ^^ 
piteous  cries  of  those  infected  people,  who,  being  thus  out  of 
their  understandings  by  the  violence  of  their  pain,  or  the  heat 
of  their  blood,  were  either  shut  in,  or  perhaps  tied  in  their  beds 
and  chairs,  to  prevent  their  doing  themselves  hurt,  and  who  would 
make  a  dreadful  outcry  at  their  being  confined,  and  at  their  being 
not  permitted  to  die  at  large,  as  they  called  it,  and  as  they  would 
have  done  before. 

This  running  of  distempered  people  about  the  streets  was  very  Magistrates 
dismal,  and  the  magistrates  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  it ;  but,  ^p^^ 
as  it  was  generally  in  the  night,  and  always  sudden,  when  such  running 
attempts  were  made,  the  officers  could  not  be  at  hand  to  prevent  city. 
it,  and  even  when  they  got  out  in  the  day  the  officers  appointed 
did  not  care  to  meddle  with  them,  because,  as  they  were  all 
grievously  infected  to  be  sure  when  they  were  come  to  that 
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height,  so  they  were  more  than  ordinarily  infectious,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  that  could  be  to  touch  them ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  generally  ran  on,  not  knowing  what 
they  did,  till  they  dropped  down  stark  dead,  or  till  they  had 
exhausted  their  spirits  so  as  that  they  would  fall,  and  then  die 
in  perhaps  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and,  which  was  most  piteous 
to  hear,  they  were  sure  to  come  to  themselves  entirely  in  that 
half-hour  or  hour,  and  then  to  make  most  grievous  and  piercing 
cries  and  lamentations  in  the  deep  afflicting  sense  of  the  con- 
dition they  were  in.  There  was  much  of  it  before  the  order 
for  shutting  up  houses  was  strictly  put  in  execution,  for  at  first 
the  watchmen  were  not  so  rigorous  and  severe  as  they  were  after- 
ward in  the  keeping  the  people  in ;  that  is  to  say,  before  they 
were  (I  mean  some  of  them)  severely  punished  for  their  neglect, 
failing  in  their  duty  and  letting  people  who  were  under  their 
care  slip  away,  or  conniving  at  their  going  abroad,  whether  sick 
or  well.  But  after  they  saw  the  officers  appointed  to  examine 
into  their  conduct  were  resolved  to  have  them  do  their  duty,  or 
be  punished  for  the  omission,  they  were  more  exact,  and  the 
people  were  strictly  restrained,  which  was  a  thing  they  took  so 
ill,  and  bore  so  impatiently,  that  their  discontents  can  hardly 
be  described ;  but  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  it,  that 
must  be  confessed,  unless  some  other  measures  had  been  timely 
entered  upon,  and  it  was  too  late  for  that. 

Had  not  this  particular  of  the  sick  being  restrained,  as  above, 
been  our  case  at  that  time,  London  would  have  been  the  most 
dreadful  place  that  ever  was  in  the  world;  there  would,  for 
aught  I  know,  have  as  many  people  died  in  the  streets  as  died 
in  their  houses ;  for  when  the  distemper  was  at  its  height  it 
generally  made  them  raving  and  delirious,  and  when  they  were 
so  they  would  never  be  persuaded  to  keep  in  their  beds  but  by 
force;  and  many  who  were  not  tied  threw  themselves  out  of 
windows  when  they  found  they  could  not  get  leave  to  go  out  of 
their  doors. 

It  was  for  want  of  people  conversing  one  with  another  in 
this  time  of  calamity  that  it  was  impossible  any  particular 
person  could  come  at  the  knowledge  of  all  the  extraordinary 
cases  that  occurred  in  different  families;  and,  particularly,  I 
believe  it  was  never  known  to  this  day  how  many  people  in 
their  deliriums  drowned  themselves  in  the  Thames,  and  in  the 
river  which  runs  from  the  marshes  by  Hackney,  which  we 
generally  called  Ware  river,  or  Hackney  river.  As  to  those 
which  were  set  down  in  the  weekly  bill,  they  were  indeed  few ; 
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nor  could  it  be  known  of  any  of  those  whether  tliey  drowned 
themselves  by  accident  or  not.  But  I  believe  I  might  reckon 
up  more  who,  within  the  compass  of  my  knowledge  or  ob- 
servation, really  drowned  themselves  in  that  year  than  are  put 
down  in  the  bill  of  all  put  together,  for  many  of  the  bodies 
were  never  found  who  yet  were  known  to  be  lost ;  and  the  like 
in  other  methods  of  self-destruction.  There  was  also  one  man 
in  or  about  Whitecross-street  burnt  himself  to  death  in  his  bed. 
Some  said  it  was  done  by  himself,  others  that  it  was  by  the 
treachery  of  the  nurse  that  attended  liim ;  but  that  he  had  the 
plague  upon  him  was  agreed  by  all. 

It  was  a  mercifid  disposition  of  Providence  also,  and  which  I  Mcrciftii 
have  many  times  thought  of  at  that  time,  that  no  fires,  or  no  o^iwi-**" 
considerable  ones  at  least,  happened  in  the  city  during  that  ^^^ce- 
year,  which,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  would  have  been  very 
dreadful;  and  either  the  people  must  have  let  them  alone 
unqnenched,  or  have  come  together  in  great  crowds  and  throngs, 
unconcerned  at  the  danger  of  the  infection,  not  concerned  at 
the  houses  they  went  into,  at  the  goods  they  handled,  or  at  the 
persons  or  the  people  they  came  among ;  but  so  it  was,  that, 
excepting  that  in  Cripplegate  parish,  and  two  or  three  little 
eruptions  of  fires,  which  were  presently  extinguished,  there  was 
no  disaster  of  that  kind  happened  in  the  whole  year.  They 
told  us  a  story  of  a  house  in  a  place  called  Swan-alley,  passing 
from  Goswcll-street  near  the  end  of  Old-street  into  St.  John's- 
street,  that  a  family  was  infected  there  iu  so  terrible  a  manner 
that  every  one  of  the  house  died ;  the  last  person  lay  dead  on 
the  floor,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  had  laid  herself  all  along  to 
die  just  before  the  fire ;  the  fire,  it  seems,  had  fallen  from  its 
place,  being  of  wood,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  boards  and 
the  joists  they  lay  on,  and  burnt  as  far  as  just  to  the  body,  but 
had  not  taken  hold  of  the  dead  body,  though  she  had  little  more 
than  her  shift  on,  and  had  gone  out  of  itself,  not  hurting  the 
rest  of  the  house,  though  it  was  a  slight  timber  house.  How 
true  this  might  be  I  do  not  determine,  but  the  city  being  to 
suffer  severely  the  next  year  by  fire,  this  year  it  felt  very  little 
of  that  calamity. 

Indeed,  considering  the  deliriums  which  the  agony  threw 
people  into,  and  how  I  have  mentioned  in  their  madness  when 
they  were  alone,  they  did  many  desperate  things,  it  was  very 
strange  there  were  no  more  disasters  of  that  kind. 

It  has  been  frequently  asked  me,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
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knew  how  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  it,  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
so  many  infected  people  appeared  abroad  iu  the  streets,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  houses  which  were  infected  were  so  vigi- 
lantly searched,  and  all  of  them  shut  up  and  guarded  as  they 
were. 

I  confess  I  know  not  what  answer  to  give  to  this,  unless  it  be 
this,  that  in  so  great  and  populous  a  city  as  this  is,  it  was  im- 
possible to  discover  every  house  that  was  infected  as  soon  as  it 
was  so,  or  to  shut  up  all  the  houses  that  were  infected ;  so  that 
people  had  the  liberty  of  going  about  the  streets,  even  where 
they  pleased,  unless  they  were  known  to  belong  to  such  and  such 
infected  houses. 

It  is  true  that,  as  several  physicians  told  my  Lord  Mayor,  the 
fury  of  the  contagion  was  such  at  some  particular  times,  and 
people  sickened  so  fast,  and  died  so  soon,  that  it  was  impossible, 
and,  indeed,  to  no  purpose,  to  go  about  to  inquire  who  was  sick 
and  who  was  well,  or  to  shut  them  up  with  such  exactness  as  the 
thing  required ;  almost  every  house  in  a  whole  street  being  in- 
fected, and  in  many  places  every  person  in  some  of  the  houses ; 
and  that  which  was  still  worse,  by  the  time  that  the  houses 
were  known  to  be  infected,  most  of  the  persons  infected  would 
be  stone  dead,  and  the  rest  run  away  for  fear  of  being  shut  up, 
so  that  it  was  to  very  small  purpose  to  call  them  infected  houses 
and  shut  them  up ;  the  infection  having  ravaged,  and  taken  its 
leave  of  the  house,  before  it  was  really  known  that  the  family 
was  any  way  touched. 
Maffiatratos  This  might  bc  sufficient  to  couA-ince  any  reasonable  person 
l^fficiont.  ^^^^  ^s  i*  ^^  ^o*  ^^  *he  power  of  the  magistrates,  or  of  any 
human  methods  or  policy,  to  prevent  the  spreading  the  infection, 
so  that  this  way  of  shutting  up  of  houses  was  perfectly  insufficient 
for  that  end.  Indeed  it  seemed  to  have  no  manner  of  public 
good  in  it,  equal  or  proportionable  to  the  grievous  burthen  that 
it  was  to  the  particular  families  that  were  so  shut  up ;  and  as  far 
as  I  was  employed  by  the  public  in  directing  that  severity,  I 
frequently  found  occasion  to  sec  that  it  was  incapable  of  answering 
the  end.  For  example,  as  1  was  desired,  as  a  visitor  or  examiner, 
to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  several  families  which  were 
infected,  we  scarce  came  to  any  house  where  the  plague  had 
visibly  appeared  in  the  family  but  that  some  of  the  family  were 
fled  and  gone.  The  magistrates  would  resent  this,  and  charge 
the  examiners  ^vith  being  remiss  in  their  examination  or  inspec- 
tipu ;  but  by  that  means  houses  were  long  infected  before  it  was 
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known.  Now,  as  I  was  in  tliis  dangerous  oflBce  but  half  the 
appointed  time,  which  was  two  months,  it  was  long  enough  to 
inform  myself  that  we  were  no  wny  capable  of  coming  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  any  family,  but  by  inquiring  at 
the  door,  or  of  the  neighbours.  As  for  going  into  every  house 
to  search,  that  was  a  part  no  authority  would  oflfer  to  impose  on 
the  inhabitants,  or  any  citizen  would  undertake,  for  it  would 
have  been  exposing  us  to  certain  infection  and  death,  and  to  the 
ruin  of  our  own  families  as  well  as  of  ourselves ;  nor  would  any 
citizen  of  probity,  and  that  could  be  depended  upon,  have  stayed 
in  the  town,  if  they  had  been  made  liable  to  such  a  severity. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  could  come  at  the  certainty  of  things 
by  no  method  but  that  of  inquiry  of  the  neighbours  or  of  the 
family,  and  on  tliat  we  could  not  justly  depend,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible but  that  the  uncertainty  of  this  matter  would  remain  as 
above. 

It  is  true  masters  of  families  were  bound  by  the  order  to  give 
notice  to  the  examiner  of  the  place  wherein  he  lived,  within  two 
hours  after  he  should  discover  it,  of  any  person  being  sick  in  his 
house,  that  is  to  say,  having  signs  of  the  infection ;  but  they 
found  so  many  ways  to  evade  this,  and  excuse  their  negligence, 
that  they  seldom  gave  that  notice  till  they  had  taken  measures 
to  have  every  one  escape  out  of  the  house  who  had  a  mind  to 
escape,  whether  they  were  sick  or  sound ;  and  while  this  was  so, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  shutting  up  of  houses  was  no  way  to  be 
depended  upon  as  a  sufficient  method  for  putting  a  stop  to  the 
infection,  because,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  many  of  those  that 
80  went  out  of  those  infected  houses  had  the  plague  really  upon 
them,  though  they  might  really  think  themselves  sound ;  and 
some  of  these  were  the  people  that  walked  the  streets  till  they 
fell  down  dead,  not  that  they  were  suddenly  struck  with  the 
distemper,  as  with  a  bullet  that  killed  with  the  stroke,  but  that 
they  really  had  the  infection  in  their  blood  long  before,  only 
that  as  it  preyed  secretly  on  their  vitals,  it  appeared  not  till  it 
seized  the  heart  with  a  mortal  power,  and  the  patient  died  in  a 
moment,  as  with  a  sudden  fainting,  or  an  apoplectic  fit. 

I  know  that  some,  even  of  our  physicians,  thought,  for  a  time, 
that  those  people  that  so  died  in  the  streets  were  seized  but  that 
moment  they  fell,  as  if  they  had  been  touched  by  a  stroke  from 
heaven,  as  men  are  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning;  but  they 
found  reason  to  alter  their  opinion  afterward,  for  upon  examining 
the  bodies  of  such  after  they  were  dead,  they  always  either  had 
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tokens  upon  them,  or  other  evident  proofs  of  the  distemper  having 
been  longer  upon  them  than  they  had  otlierwise  expected. 

This  often  was  the  reason  that,  as  I  have  said,  we  that  were 
examiners  were  not  able  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
fection being  entered  into  a  house  till  it  was  too  late  to  shut  it 
up,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  people  that  were  left  were  all  dead. 
In  Petticoat-lane  two  houses  together  were  infected,  and  several 
people  sick ;  but  the  distemper  was  so  well  concealed,  the 
examiner,  who  was  my  neighbour,  got  no  knowledge  of  it  till 
notice  was  sent  him  that  the  people  were  all  dead,  and  that  the 
carts  should  call  there  to  fetch  them  away.  The  two  heads  of 
the  families  concerted  their  measures,  and  so  ordered  their 
matters,  as  that  when  the  examiner  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  appeared  generally  at  a  time,  and  answered,  that  is,  lied  for 
one  another,  or  got  some  of  the  neighbourhood  to  say  they  were 
all  in  health,  and  perhaps  knew  no  better,  till  death  making  it 
impossible  to  keep  it  any  longer  as  a  secret,  the  dead  carts  were 
called  in  the  night  to  both  the  houses,  and  so  it  became  public ; 
but  when  the  examiner  ordered  the  constable  to  shut  up  the 
houses,  there  was  nobody  left  in  them  but  three  people,  two  in 
one  house,  and  one  in  the  other,  just  dying,  and  a  nurse  in  each 
house,  who  acknowledged  that  they  had  buried  five  before,  that 
the  houses  had  been  infected  nine  or  ten  days,  and  that  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  two  families,  which  were  many,  they  were  gone, 
some  sick,  some  well,  or  whether  sick  or  well,  could  not  be 
known. 

In  like  manner,  at  another  house  in  the  same  lane,  a  man, 
having  his  family  infected,  but  very  unwilling  to  be  shut  up, 
Thegi-cat  whcn  he  could  conceal  it  no  longer,  shut  up  himself;  that  is 
to  say,  he  set  the  great  red  cross  upon  his  door,  with  the  words, 
— "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us ;"  and  so  deluded  the  examiner, 
who  supposed  it  had  been  done  by  the  constable,  by  order  of 
the  other  examiner,  for  there  were  two  examiners  to  every  dis- 
trict or  precinct.  By  this  means  he  had  free  egress  and  regress 
into  his  house  again,  and  out  of  it,  as  he  pleased,  notwith- 
standing it  was  infected,  till  at  length  his  stratagem  was  found 
out,  and  then  he,  with  the  sound  part  of  his  family  and  servants, 
made  off,  and  escaped ;  so  they  were  not  shut  up  at  all. 

These  things  made  it  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  as  I  have 
said,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  an  infection  by  the  shutting 
up  of  houses,  unless  the  people  would  think  the  shutting  up  of 
their  houses  no  grievance,  and  be  so  willing  to  have  it  done  as 
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that  they  would  give  notice  duly  and  faithfully  to  the  magis- 
trates of  their  being  infected  as  soon  as  it  was  known  by 
themselves ;  but  as  that  cannot  be  expected  from  them,  and  the 
examiners  cannot  be  supposed,  as  above,  to  go  into  their  houses 
to  visit  and  search,  all  the  good  of  shutting  up  houses  will  be 
defeated,  and  few  houses  will  be  shut  up  in  time,  except  those 
of  the  poor,  who  cannot  conceal  it,  and  of  some  people  who 
will  be  discovered  by  the  terror  and  consternation  winch  the 
thing  put  them  into. 

I  got  myself  discharged  of  the  dangerous  office  I  was  in  as 
soon  as  I  could  get  another  admitted,  whom  I  had  obtained  for 
a  little  money  to  accept  of  it ;  and  so,  instead  of  serving  the 
two  months,  which  was  directed,  I  was  not  above  three  weeks  in 
it ;  and  a  great  while  too,  considering  it  was  in  the  month  of 
August,  at  winch  time  the  distemper  began  to  rage  with  great 
violence  at  our  end  of  the  town. 

In  the  execution  of  this  office,  I  could  not  refrain  speaking  People  shut 
my  opinion  among  my  neighbours,  as  to  tins  shutting  up  the  Joiweb!^*"^ 
people  in  their  houses,  in  which  we  saw  most  evidently  the 
severities  that  were  used,  though  grievous  in  themselves,  had 
also  this  particular  objection  against  them,  namely,  that  they 
did  not  answer  the  end,  as  I  have  said,  but  that  the  distempered 
people  went,  day  by  day,  about  the  streets,  and  it  was  our 
united  opinion,  that  a  method  to  have  removed  the  sound  from 
the  sick,  in  case  of  a  particular  house  being  visited,  would  have 
been  much  more  reasonable  on  many  accounts,  leaving  nobody 
with  the  sick  persons  but  such  as  should,  on  such  occasions, 
request  to  stay,  and  declai'e  themselves  content  to  be  shut  up 
with  them. 

Our  scheme  for  removing  those  that  were  sound  from  those 
that  were  sick,  was  only  in  such  houses  as  were  infected,  and 
confining  the  sick  was  no  confinement;  those  that  could  not 
stir  would  not  complain  while  they  were  in  their  senses,  and 
while  they  had  the  power  of  judging ;  indeed,  when  they  came 
to  be  delirious  and  light-headed,  then  they  would  cry  out  of  the 
cruelty  of  being  confined ;  but  for  the  removal  of  those  that 
were  well,  we  thought  it  highly  reasonable  and  just,  for  their 
own  sakes,  they  should  be  removed  from  the  sick,  and  that,  for 
other  people's  safety,  they  should  keep  retired  for  awhile,  to  see 
that  they  were  sound,  and  might  not  infect  others;  and  we 
thought  twenty  or  thirty  days  enough  for  this. 

Now,  certainly,  if  houses  had  been  provided  on  purpose  for 
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those  that  were  sound  to  perform  this  demi-quarantine  in,  they 
would  have  much  less  reason  to  think  themselves  injured  in  such 
a  restraint  than  in  being  confined  with  infected  people  in  the 
houses  where  they  lived. 

It  is  here,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  after  the  funerals 
became  so  many,  that  people  could  not  toll  the  bell,  mourn  or 
weep,  or  wear  black  for  one  another,  as  they  did  before :  no,  nor 
so  much  as  make  coffins  for  those  that  died ;  so  after  awhile  the 
fury  of  the  infection  appeared  to  be  so  increased  that,  in  short, 
they  shut  up  no  houses  at  all;  it  seemed  enough  that  all  the 
remedies  of  that  kind  had  been  used  till  they  were  found  fruit- 
less,  and  that  the  plague  spread  itself  with  an  irresistible  fury ; 
so  that,  as  the  fire,  the  succeeding  year,  spread  itself  and  burnt 
with  such  violence  that  the  citizens,  in  despair,  gave  over  their 
endeavours  to  extinguish  it,  so  in  the  plague,  it  came  at  last  to 
such  violence  that  the  people  sat  still  looking  at  one  another, 
and  seemed  quite  abandoned  to  despair :  whole  streets  seemed  to 
be  desolated,  and  not  to  be  shut  up  only,  but  to  be  emptied  of 
their  inhabitants ;  doors  were  left  open,  windows  stood  shatter- 
ing with  the  wind  in  empty  houses,  for  want  of  people  to  shut 
them :  in  a  word,  people  began  to  give  up  themselves  to  their 
fears,  and  to  think  that  all  regulations  and  methods  were  in  vain, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  but  an  universal 
desolation ;  and  it  was  even  in  the  height  of  this  general  despair, 
that  it  pleased  God  to  stay  his  hand  and  to  slacken  the  fuiy  of 
the  contagion,  in  such  a  manner  as  was  even  surprising,  like  its 
beginning,  and  demonstrated  it  to  be  his  own  particular  hand, 
and  that  above,  if  not  without  the  agency  of  means,  as  I  shall 
take  notice  of  it  in  its  proper  place. 

But  I  must  still  speak  of  the  plague  as  in  its  height,  raging 
even  to  desolation,  and  the  people  under  the  most  dreadful 
consternation,  even  as  I  have  said,  to  despair.  It  is  hardly 
credible  to  what  excesses  the  passions  of  men  carried  them  in 
this  extremity  of  the  distemper;  and  this  part,  I  think,  was  as 
moving  as  the  rest.  What  could  affect  a  man  in  his  full  power 
of  reflection,  and  what  could  make  deeper  impressions  on  the  soul, 
than  to  see  a  man,  almost  naked,  and  got  out  of  his  house,  or 
perhaps  out  of  his  bed  into  the  street,  come  out  of  Harrow-alley, 
a  populous  conjunction  or  collection  of  alleys,  courts,  and 
passages,  in  the  Butcher-row,  in  Whitechapel,  I  say,  what  could 
be  more  aflFecting  than  to  see  this  poor  man  come  out  into  the 
open  street,  run  dancing  and  singing,  and  making  a  thousand 
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antic  gestures,  with  five  or  six  wome^  and  children  running  after 
him,  crying  and  calling  upon  him  for  the  LORD'S  sake  to  come 
back,  and  entreating  the  help  of  others  to  bring  him  back,  but 
all  in  vain,  nobody  daring  to  lay  a  hand  upon  him  or  to  come 
near  him  ? 

This  was  a  most  grievous  and  afflicting  thing  to  me,  who  saw 
it  all  from  my  own  windows ;  for  all  this  while  the  poor  afflicted 
man  was,  as  I  observed  it,  even  then  in  the  utmost  agony  of 
pain,  having,  as  they  said,  two  swellings  upon  him,  which  could 
not  be  brought  to  break  or  suppurate;  but  by  laying  strong 
caustics  on  them  the  surgeons  had,  it  seems,  hopes  to  break 
them,  which  caustics  were  then  upon  him  burning  his  flesh  as 
with  a  hot  iron.  I  cannot  say  what  became  of  this  poor  man, 
but  I  think  he  continued  roving  about  in  that  manner  till  he 
fell  down  and  died. 

No  wonder  the  aspect  of  the  city  itself  was  frightful,  the 
usual  concourse  of  people  in  the  streets,  and  which  used  to  be 
supplied  from  our  end  of  the  town,  was  abated ;  the  Exchange 
was  not  kept  shut,  indeed,  but  it  was  no  more  frequented ;  the 
fires  were  lost,  they  had  been  almost  extinguished  for  some  days 
by  a  very  smart  and  hasty  rain :  but  that  was  not  all, — some  of 
the  physicians  insisted  that  they  were  not  only  no  benefit,  but  Physicianu 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  people.  This  they  made  a  loud  ot^and' 
clamour  about,  and  complained  to  the  Lord  Mayor  about  it.  clamour 
On  the  other  hand,  others  of  the  same  faculty,  and  eminent  too,  plain  to  the 
opposed  them,  and  gave  their  reasons  why  the  fires  were  and  J?"^ 
must  be  useful  to  assuage  the  violence  of  the  distemper.  I 
cannot  give  a  full  account  of  their  arguments  on  both  sides; 
only  this  I  remember,  that  they  cavilled  very  much  with  one 
another ;  some  were  for  fires,  but  that  they  must  be  made  of 
wood  and  not  coal,  and  of  particular  sorts  of  wood  too,  such  as 
fir  in  particular,  or  cedar,  because  of  the  strong  effluvia  of 
turpentine ;  others  were  for  coal,  and  not  wood,  because  of  the 
sulphur  and  bitumen ;  and  others  were  for  neither  one  or  other. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  Lord  Mayor  ordered  no  more  fires,  and 
especially  on  this  account,  namely — that  the  plague  was  so  fierce 
that  they  saw  e\ddcntly  it  defied  all  means,  and  rather  seemed 
to  increase  than  decrease  upon  any  application  to  check  and 
abate  it ;  and  yet  this  amazement  of  the  magistrates  proceeded 
rather  from  want  of  being  able  to  apply  any  means  successfully, 
than  from  any  imwillingness  either  to  expose  themselves  or 
undertake  the  care  and  weight  of  business ;  for,  to  do  them 
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justice,  they  neither  spared  their  pains  nor  their  persons  :  but 
nothing  answered;  the  infection  raged,  and  the  people  were 
now  terrified  to  the  last  degree,  so  that,  as  I  may  say,  they  gave 
themselves  up,  and,  as  I  mentioned  above,  abandoned  themselves 
to  their  despair. 

But  let  me  observe  here,  that  when  I  say  the  people  abandoned 
themselves  to  despair,  I  do  not  mean  to  what  men  call  a  religious 
despair,  or  a  despair  of  their  eternal  state,  but  I  mean  a  despair 
of  their  being  able  to  escape  the  infection,  or  to  outlive  the 
plague,  which  they  saw  was  so  raging  and  so  irresistible  in  its 
force,  that  indeed  few  people  that  were  touched  with  it  in  its 
height,  about  August  and  September,  escaped ;  and,  which  is 
very  particular,  contrary  to  its  ordinary  operation,  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  beginning  of  August,  when,  as  I  have  observed, 
many  were  infected,  and  continued  so  many  days,  and  then 
went  off,  after  having  had  the  poison  in  their  blood  a  long  time; 
but  now,  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the  people  who  were  taken 
during  the  two  last  weeks  in  August  and  in  the  three  first  weeks 
in  September,  generally  died  in  two  or  three  days  at  the  farthest, 
and  many  the  very  same  day  they  were  taken ;  whether  the 
dog-days,  as  our  astrologers  pretended  to  express  themselves, 
the  influence  of  the  dog-star  had  that  malignant  effect ;  or  all 
those  who  had  the  seeds  of  infection  before  in  them,  brought  it 
up  to  a  maturity  at  that  time  altogether,  I  know  not ;  but  this 
was  the  time  when  it  was  reported,  that  above  3000  people  died 
in  one  night ;  and  they  that  would  have  us  believe  they  more 
critically  observed  it,  pretend  to  say  that  they  all  died  within 
the  space  of  two  hours,  viz.,  between  the  hours  of  one  and 
three  in  the  morning. 

As  to  the  suddenness  of  people  d}4ng  at  this  time,  more  than 
before,  there  were  innumerable  instances  of  it,  and  I  could 
name  several  in  my  own  neighbourhood  ;  one  family  without  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  not  far  from  me,  were  all  seemingly  well  on 
the  Monday,  being  ten  in  family,  that  evening  one  maid  and  one 
apprentice  were  taken  ill,  and  died  the  next  morning;  when 
the  other  apprentice  and  two  children  were  touched,  whereof 
one  died  the  same  evening  and  the  other  two  on  Wednesday ; 
in  a  word,  by  Saturday  at  noon,  the  master,  mistress,  four 
children,  and  four  servants  were  all  gone,  and  the  house  left 
entirely  empty,  except  an  ancient  woman,  who  came  to  take 
charge  of  the  goods  for  the  master  of  the  family^s  brother,  who 
lived  not  far  off,  and  who  had  not  been  sick. 
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Many  houses  were  then  left  desolate^  all  the  people  being 
carried  away  dead,  and  especially  in  an  alley  farther  on  the  same 
side,  beyond  the  gates,  going  in  at  the  sign  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
there  were  several  houses  together,  which  (they  said)  had  not  PuWio- 
one  person  left  alive  in  them,  and  some  that  died  last  in  several  *^'*^*^* 
of  those  houses  were  left  a  little  too  long  before  they  were 
fetched  out  to  be  buried ;  the  reason  of  w  hich  was  not,  as  some 
have  written  very  untinily,  that  the  living  were  not  sufficient  to 
bury  the  dead,  but  that  the  mortality  was  so  great  in  the  yard 
or  alley  that  there  was  nobody  left  to  give  notice  to  the  buriers 
or  sextons  that  there  were  any  dead  bodies  there  to  be  buried. 
It  was  said  (how  true  I  know  not),  that  some  of  those  bodies 
were  so  corrupted  and  so  rotten,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
were  carried ;  and  as  the  carts  could  not  come  any  nearer  than 
to  the  alley-gate  in  the  High-street,  it  was  so  much  the  more 
difficult  to  bring  them  along ;  but  I  am  not  certain  how  many 
bodies  were  then  left.     I  am  sure  that  ordinarily  it  was  not  so. 

As  I  have  mentioned  how  the  people  were  brought  into  a 
condition  to  despair  of  life,  and  abandon  themselves,  so  this 
very  thing  had  a  strange  effect  among  us  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
that  is,  it  made  them  bold  and  venturous,  they  were  no  more 
shy  of  one  another,  or  restrained  within  doors,  but  went  any- 
where and  everywhere,  and  began  to  converse  :  one  would  say 
to  another — "  I  do  not  ask  you  how  you  are,  or  say  how  I  am ; 
it  is  certain  we  shall  all  go,  so  His  no  matter  who  is  sick  or  who 
is  sound  ;^'  and  so  they  run  desperately  into  any  place  or  any 
company. 

As  it  brought  the  people  into  public  company,  so  it  was  sur- 
prising how  it  brought  them  to  crowd  into  the  churches ;  they 
inquired  no  more  into  who  they  sat  near  to,  or  far  from,  what 
offensive  smells  they  met  with,  or  what  condition  the  people 
seemed  to  be  in,  but  looking  upon  themselves  all  as  so  many  dead 
corpses,  they  came  to  the  churches  without  the  least  caution, 
and  crowded  together  as  if  their  lives  were  of  no  consequence 
compared  to  the  work  which  they  came  about  there ;  indeed,  the 
zeal  which  they  showed  in  coming,  and  the  earnestness  and 
affection  they  showed  in  their  attention  to  what  they  heard, 
made  it  manifest  what  a  value  people  would  all  put  upon  the 
worship  of  God  if  they  thought  every  day  they  attended  at  the 
church  that  it  would  be  their  last.  Nor  was  it  without  other 
strange  effects,  for  it  took  away  all  manner  of  prejudice  at,  or 
scruple  about,  the  person  whom  they  found  in  the  pulpit  when 
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they  came  to  the  churches.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
ciono'men  Diany  of  the  ministers  of  the  parish  cliurches  were  cut  oflF  among 
cutoff  from  others  in  so  common  and  dreadful  a  calamity  ;  and  others  had 

among  the  »    ' 

people.         not  courage  enough  to  stand  it,  but  removed  into  the  country 

oieivymen    as  thcy  found  means  for  escape ;  as  then  some  parish  churches 

^k^°'^d       ^^^^  quite  vacant  and  forsaken,  the  people  made  no  scruple  of 

and  forsiike  dcsiriug  sucli  disscutcrs  as  had  been  a  few  years  before  deprived 

the  citizens,  ^f  thcir  Uviugs,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament  called  the  Act 

j'he  act  of     of  Uniformity,  to  preach  in  the  churches,  nor  did  the  church 

ni  ormi  \.  mjj^jg|j^j.g  jjj  ^\^q^^  ^^^q  makc  any  difficulty  in  accepting  their 

assistance ;    so  that  many  of  those   whom   thcy  called  ailent 

ministers,  had  thcir  mouths  opened  on  this  occasion,  and  preached 

publicly  to  the  people. 

Here  we  may  observe,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  take 
notice  of  it,  that  a  near  \'icw  of  death  would  soon  reconcile  men 
of  good  principles  one  to  another,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
our  easy  situation  in  life,  and  our  putting  these  things  far  from 
us,  that  our  breaches  are  fomented,  ill  blood  continued,  preju- 
dices, breach  of  charity  and  of  christian  union  so  much  kept  and 
Necessity      80  far  Carried  on  among  us  as  it  is  :  another  plague  year  would 
^w^f  ji^'t  reconcile  all  these  diftercnces,  a  close  conversing  with  death,  or 
pestUcnco.    ^ith  discascs  that  threatened  death,  w^ould  scum  off  the  gall  from 
our  tempers,  remove  the  animosities  among  us,  and  bring  us  to 
see  with  diflering  eyes  than  those  which  we  looked  on  things 
with  before;  as  the  people  who  had  been  used  to  join  with  the 
church  were  reconciled  at  this  time  with  the  admitting  the 
dissenters  to  preach  to  them ;  so  the  dissenters,  who,  with  an 
uncommon  prejudice,  had  broken  oft*  from  the  communion  of  the 
High  church  of  England,  were  now  content  to  come  to  their  parish 

h(!i)Imio"^"   churches,  and  to  conform  to  the  worship  which  they  did  not 
i-ccouciied     approve  of  before ;  but  as  the  terror  of  the  infection  abated. 
Dissenters,    thosc  things  all  rctumcd  again  to  thcir  less  desirable  channel, 
and  to  the  course  thcy  were  in  before. 

I  mention  this  but  historically ;  I  have  no  mind  to  enter  into 
arguments  to  move  either  or  both  sides  to  a  more  charitable 
compliance  one  with  another ;  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  probable 
such  a  discourse  would  be  either  suitable  or  successful;  the 
breaches  seem  rather  to  widen,  and  tend  to  a  widening  further 
than  to  closing ;  and  who  am  I,  that  I  should  think  myself  able 
to  influence  either  one  side  or  other?  But  this  I  may  repeat 
Death  will    again,  that  it  is  evident  death  will  reconcile  us  all — on  the 

reconcile  us 

all.  other  side  the  grave  we  shall  be  all  bretliren  again ;  in  heaven. 
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whither  I  hope  we  may  come  from  all  parties  and  persuasions, 
we  shall  find  neither  prejudice  nor  scruple  ;  there  we  shall  be  of 
one  principle  and  of  one  opinion.  Why  we  cannot  be  content 
to  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  place  where  we  shall  join  heart  and 
hand  without  the  least  hesitation,  and  with  the  most  complete 
harmony  and  affection ;  I  say,  why  we  cannot  do  so  here  I  can 
say  nothing  to,  neither  shall  I  say  anything  more  of  it,  but  that 
it  remains  to  be  lamented. 

I  could  dwell  a  great  while  upon  the  calamities  of  this  dreadful 
time,  and  go  on  to  describe  the  objects  that  appeared  among  us 
every  day,  the  dreadful  extravagances  which  the  distraction  of 
sick  people  drove  them  into ;  how  the  streets  began  now  to  be 
fuller  of  frightful  objects,  and  families  to  be  made  even  a  terror 
to  themselves ;  but  after  I  have  told  you,  as  I  have  above,  that 
one  man  being  tied  in  his  bed,  and  finding  no  other  way  to 
deliver  himself,  set  the  bed  on  fire  with  his  candle,  which 
unhappily  stood  within  his  reach,  and  burnt  himself  in  bed ;  and 
how  another,  by  the  insufferable  torment  he  bore,  danced  and 
sung  naked  in  the  streets,  not  knowing  one  ecstasy  from  another; 
I  say,  after  I  have  mentioned  these  things,  what  can  be  added 
more  ?  What  can  be  said  to  represent  the  misery  of  these 
times  more  lively  to  the  reader,  or  to  give  him  a  perfect  idea  of 
a  more  complicated  distress  ? 

I  must  acknowledge  that  this  time  was  terrible,  that  I  was 
sometimes  at  the  end  of  all  my  resolutions,  and  that  I  had  not 
the  courage  that  I  had  at  the  beginning.  As  the  extremity 
brought  other  people  abroad,  it  drove  me  home,  and,  except 
having  made  my  voyage  down  to  Blackwall  and  Green^nch,  as  I 
have  related,  which  was  an  excursion,  I  kept  afterwards  very 
much  within  doors,  as  I  had  for  about  a  fortnight  before.  I  have 
said  already  that  I  repented  several  times  that  I  had  ventured 
to  stay  in  town,  and  had  not  gone  away  with  my  brother  and 
his  family,  but  it  was  too  late  for  that  now ;  and  after  I  had 
retreated  and  stayed  within  doors  a  good  while  before  my  im- 
patience led  me  abroad,  then  they  called  me,  as  I  have  said,  to 
an  ugly  and  dangerous  office,  which  brought  me  out  again ;  but 
as  that  was  expired  while  the  height  of  the  distemper  lasted,  I 
retired  again,  and  continued  close  ten  or  twelve  days  more; 
during  which  many  dismal  spectacles  represented  themselves  in 
my  view,  out  of  my  own  windows,  and  in  our  own  street,  as  that 
particularly  from  Harrow-alley,  of  the  poor  outrageous  creature 
who  danced  and  sung  in  his  agony,  and  many  others  tliere  were  : 
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scarce  a  day  or  night  passed  over  but  some  dismal  thing  or  other 
happened  at  the  end  of  that  Harrow-alley,  which  was  a  place 
full  of  poor  people,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  butchers,  or 
to  employments  depending  upon  the  butchery. 

Sometimes  heaps  and  throngs  of  people  would  burst  out  of  the 
alley,  most  of  them  women,  making  a  dreadful  clamour,  mixed 
or  compounded  of  screeches,  cryings,  and  calling  one  another, 
that  we  could  not  conceive  what  to  make  of  it ;  almost  all  the 
dead  part  of  the  night  the  dead-cart  stood  at  the  end  of  that 
alley,  for  if  it  went  in  it  could  not  well  turn  again,  and  could  go 
in  but  a  little  way.  There,  I  say,  it  stood  to  receive  dead  bodies; 
and,  as  the  church-yard  was  but  a  little  way  off,  if  it  went  away 
full  it  would  soon  be  back  again  :  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
most  horrible  cries  and  noise  the  poor  people  would  make  at 
their  bringing  tlie  dead  bodies  of  their  children  and  friends  out 
to  tlie  cart,  and  by  the  number  one  would  have  thought  there 
had  been  none  left  behind,  or  that  there  were  people  enough  for 
a  small  city  living  in  those  places :  several  times  they  cried 
murder,  sometimes  fire ;  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  it  was  all 
distraction,  and  the  complaints  of  distressed  and  distempered 
people. 

I  believe  it  was  everywhere  thus  at  that  time,  for  the  plague 
raged  for  six  or  seven  weeks  beyond  all  that  I  have  expressed ; 
and  came  even  to  such  a  height  that,  in  the  extremity,  they 
began  to  break  into  that  excellent  order,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
so  much  in  behalf  of  the  magistrates,  namely,  that  no  dead  bodies 
were  seen  in  the  streets,  or  burials  in  the  daytime,  for  there  was 
a  necessity  in  this  extremity  to  bear  with  its  being  otherwise 
for  a  little  while. 

One  thing  I  cannot  omit  here,  and  indeed  I  thought  it  was 

extraordinary ;  at  least  it  seemed  a  remarkable  hand  of  divine 

False  pro-     justicc,  viz.,  that  all  the  predictors,  astrologers,  fortune-tellers, 

P*^®*^  and  what  they  called  cunning  men,  conjurors,  and  the  like,  cal- 

men,  and      culators  of  nativities,  and  dreamers  of  dreams,  and  such  people, 

vanis/r^^  ^  ^^^^  S^^^  ^^^  vanished,  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found.     I 

am  verily  persuaded  that  a  great  number  of  them  fell  in  the  heat 

of  the  calamity,  having  ventured  to  stay  upon  the  prospect  of 

getting  great  estates ;  and  indeed  their  gain  was  but  too  great 

for  a  time,  through  the  madness  and  folly  of  the  people ;  but 

now  they  were  silent,  many  of  them  went  to  their  long  home, 

not  able  to  foretel  their  own  fate,  or  to  calculate  their  own 

nativities ;  some  have  been  critical  enough  to  say  that  every  one 
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of  them  died ;  I  dare  not  affirm  that ;  but  this  I  must  own,  that 
I  never  heard  of  one  of  them  that  ever  appeared  after  the 
calamity  was  over. 

But  to  return  to  my  particular  observations  during  this 
dreadful  part  of  the  visitation.  I  have  now  come,  as  I  have 
said,  to  the  month  of  September,  which  was  the  most  dreadful 
of  its  kind,  I  believe,  that  London  ever  saw ;  for  by  all  the 
accounts  which  I  have  seen  of  the  preceding  visitations  which 
have  been  in  London,  nothing  has  been  like  it ;  the  number  in 
the  weekly  bill  amounting  to  almost  40,000  from  the  22nd  of 
August  to  the  26th  of  September,  being  but  five  weeks :  the 
particulars  of  the  bills  are  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

From  August  the  22nd  to  the  29th  .     7,496 

To  the  5th  of  September  .         .         .     8,252 

To  the  12th  7,690 

To  the  19th  8,297 

To  the  26th  6,460 


38,195 


This  was  a  prodigious  number  of  itself,  but  if  I  should  add 
the  reasons  which  I  have  to  believe  that  this  account  was 
deficient,  and  how  deficient  it  was,  you  would  with  me  make  no 
scruple  to  believe  that  there  died  above  ten  thousand  a  week  for 
all  those  weeks,  one  week  with  another,  and  a  proportion  for 
several  weeks  both  before  and  after.  The  confusion  among  the 
people,  especially  within  the  city,  at  that  time  was  inexpressible ; 
the  terror  was  so  great  at  last,  that  the  courage  of  the  people 
appointed  to  carry  away  the  dead  began  to  fail  them;  nay, 
several  of  them  died,  although  they  had  the  distemper  before 
and  were  recovered ;  and  some  of  them  dropped  down  when 
they  have  been  carrying  the  bodies  even  at  the  pitside,  and  just 
ready  to  throw  them  in ;  and  this  confusion  was  greater  in  the 
city,  because  they  had  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of 
escaping,  and  thought  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past;  one 
cart,  they  told  us,  going  up  Shoreditch,  was  forsaken  of  the 
drivers,  or  being  left  to  one  man  to  drive,  he  died  in  the  street, 
and  the  horses  going  on,  overthrew  the  cart,  and  left  the  bodies, 
some  thrown  out  here,  some  there,  in  a  dismal  manner ;  another 
cart  was,  it  seems,  found  in  the  great  pit  in  Finsbury-fields, 
the  driver  being  dead,  or  having  been  gone  and  abandoned  it, 
and  the  horses  running  too  near  it,  the  cart  fell  in  and  drew 
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the  horses  in  also.  It  was  suggested  that  the  driver  was  thrown 
in  with  it,  and  that  the  cart  fell  upon  him,  by  reason  his  whip 
was  seen  to  be  in  the  pit  among  the  bodies ;  but  that,  I  suppose, 
could  not  be  certain. 

In  our  parish  of  Aldgate  the  dead  carts  were  several  times, 
as  I  have  heard,  found  standing  at  the  churchyard  gate,  full  of 
dead  bodies,  but  neither  bellman  nor  (Wvcr,  nor  any  one  else, 
with  it ;  neither  in  these  nor  in  many  other  cases  did  they  know 
what  bodies  they  had  in  their  cart,  for  sometimes  they  were  let 
down  with  ropes  out  of  balconies  and  out  of  windows ;  and 
sometimes  the  bearers  brought  them  to  the  cart,  sometimes 
other  people ;  nor,  as  the  men  themselves  said,  did  they  trouble 
themselves  to  keep  any  account  of  the  numbers. 
Vigilance  The  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  was  now  put  to  the  utmost 

of  the  city    trial,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  can  never  be  enough  acknow- 

magistrates  '  ^  '  o 

put  to  the  ledged  on  this  occasion  also ;  whatever  expense  or  trouble  they 
triTi^*^  were  at,  two  things  were  never  neglected  in  the  city  or  suburbs 
either. 

First, — Provisions  were  always  to  be  had  in  full  plenty,  and 
the  price  not  much  raised  neither,  hardly  worth  speaking. 

Second, — No  dead  bodies  lay  unburied  or  uncovered;  and  if 
one  walked  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  another,  no  funeral,  or 
sign  of  it,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  day-time,  except  a  little,  as  I 
have  said  above,  in  the  three  first  weeks  in  September. 

This  last  article,  perhaps,  will  hardly  be  believed,  when  some 
accounts  which  others  have  published  since  that  shall  be  seen, 
wherein  they  say  that  the  dead  lay  unburied,  which  I  am  assured 
was  utterly  false ;  at  least,  if  it  had  been  anywhere  so,  it  must 
have  been  in  houses  where  the  living  were  gone  from  the  dead, 
having  found  means,  as  I  have  observed,  to  escape,  and  where 
no  notice  was  given  to  the  oflBcers;  all  which  amounts  to 
nothing  at  all  in  the  case  in  hand ;  for  this  I  am  positive  in, 
having  myself  been  employed  a  little  time  in  the  direction  of 
that  part  in  the  parish  in  which  I  lived,  and  where  as  great  a 
desolation  was  made  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
as  was  anywhere,  I  say,  I  am  sure  that  there  were  no  dead 
bodies  remained  unburied ;  that  is  to  say,  none  that  the  proper 
ofiiccrs  knew  of;  none  for  want  of  people  to  carry  them  off, 
and  buriers  to  put  them  into  the  ground  and  cover  them ;  and 
this  is  sufficient  to  the  argument ;  for  what  might  lie  in  houses 
and  holes,  as  in  Moses  and  Aaron  alley,  is  nothing ;  for  it  is 
most  certain  they  were  buried  as  soon  as  they  were  found.     As 
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to  the  first  article,  namely,  of  provisions,  the  scarcity  or  dear- 
ness,  though  I  have  mentioned  it  before,  and  shall  speak  of  it 
again ;  yet  I  must  observe  here, 

First, — The  price  of  bread  in  particular  was  not  much  raised ; 
for  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  viz.,  in  the  first  week  in  March, 
the  penny  whcaten  loaf  was  ten  ounces  and  a  half;  and  in  the 
height  of  the  contagion,  it  was  to  be  had  at  nine  ounces  and  a 
half,  and  never  dearer,  no,  not  all  that  season ;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  November  it  was  sold  at  ten  ounces  and  a  half 
again ;  the  like  of  which,  I  believe,  was  never  heard  of  in  any 
city  under  so  dreadful  a  visitation  before. 

Second, — Neither  was  there  (which  I  wondered  much  at)  any 
want  of  bakers  or  ovens  kept  open  to  supply  the  people  with 
bread ;  but  this  was  indeed  alleged  by  some  families,  viz.,  that 
their  maid-servants  going  to  the  bakehouses  with  their  dough 
to  be  baked,  which  was  then  the  custom,  sometimes  came  home 
with  the  sickness,  that  is  to  say,  the  plague  upon  them. 

In  all  this  dreadful  visitation  there  were,  as  I  have  said 
before,  but  two  pest-houses  made  use  of,  viz.,  one  in  the  fields 
beyond  Old-street,  and  one  in  Westminster ;  neither  was  there 
any  compulsion  used  in  carrying  people  thither  j  indeed  there 
was  no  need  of  compulsion  in  the  case,  for  there  were  thousands 
of  poor  distressed  people,  who  having  no  help,  or  conveniences, 
or  supplies  but  of  charity,  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
been  carried  thither  and  been  taken  care  of,  which  indeed  was 
the  only  thing  that,  I  think,  was  wanting  in  the  whole  public 
management  of  the  city ;  seeing  nobody  was  here  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  the  pest-house  but  where  money  was  given,  or 
security  for  money,  either  at  their  introducing  or  upon  their 
being  cured  and  sent  out ;  for  very  many  were  sent  out  again 
whole,  and  very  good  physicians  were  appointed  to  those  places, 
so  that  many  people  did  very  well  there,  of  which  I  shall 
make  mention  again.  The  principal  sort  of  people  sent  thither 
were,  as  I  have  said,  servants,  who  got  the  distemper  by  going 
of  errands  to  fetch  necessaries  to  the  families  where  they  lived ; 
and  who,  in  that  case,  if  they  came  home  sick,  were  removed  to 
preserve  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  they  were  so  well  looked 
after  there  in  all  the  time  of  the  visitation,  that  there  were  but 
156  buried  in  all  at  the  London  pest-house,  and  159  at  that  of 
Westminster. 

By  having  more  pest-houses,  I  am  far  from  meaning  a  forcing 
all  people  into  such  places.     Had  the  shutting  up  of  houses  been 
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omitted,  and  the  sick  hurried  out  of  their  dwellings  to  pest- 
houses,  as  some  proposed,  it  seems  at  that  time,  as  well  as  since^ 
it  would  certainly  have  been  much  worse  than  it  was ;  the  very 
removing  the  sick  would  have  been  a  spreading  of  th«  infection, 
and  the  rather  because  that  removing  could  not  effectually  clear 
the  house  where  the  sick  person  was  of  the  distemper ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  being  then  left  at  liberty,  would  certainly 
spread  it  among  others. 

The  methods  also  in  private  families,  which  would  have  been 
universally  used  to  have  concealed  the  distemper,  and  to  have 
concealed  the  persons  being  sick,  would  have  been  such  that  the 
distemper  would  sometimes  have  seized  a  whole  family  before 
any  visitors  or  examiners  could  have  known  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prodigious  numbers  which  would  have  been  sick 
at  a  time  would  have  exceeded  all  the  capacity  of  public  pest- 
houses  to  receive  them,  or  of  public  officers  to  discover  and 
remove  them. 

This  was  well  considered  in  those  days,  and  I  have  heard 
them  talk  of  it  often.  The  magistrates  had  enough  to  do  to 
bring  people  to  submit  to  having  their  houses  shut  up,  and  many 
ways  they  deceived  the  watchmen  and  got  out,  as  I  have  observed; 
but  that  difficulty  made  it  apparent  that  they  would  have  found 
it  impracticable  to  have  gone  the  other  way  to  work ;  for  tbey 
could  never  have  forced  the  sick  people  out  of  their  beds,  and 
out  of  their  dwellings :  it  must  not  have  been  my  Lord  Mayor's 
officers,  but  an  army  of  officers,  that  must  have  attempted  it  ; 
and  the  people  on  the  other  hand  would  have  been  enraged  and 
desperate,  and  would  have  killed  those  that  should  have  offered 
to  have  meddled  with  them,  or  with  their  children  and  relations, 
whatever  had  befallen  them  for  it;  so  that  they  would  have 
made  the  people,  who,  as  it  was,  were  in  the  most  terrible  dis- 
traction imaginable — I  say,  they  would  huve  made  them  stark 
mad;  whereas  the  magistrates  found  it  proper  on  several 
occasions  to  treat  them  with  lenity  and  compassion,  and  not  with 
violence  and  terror,  such  as  dragging  the  sick  out  of  their  houses, 
or  obliging  them  to  remove  themselves,  would  have  been. 

This  leads  me  again  to  mention  the  time  when  the  plague  first 
began,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  became  certain  that  it  would 
spread  over  the  whole  town,  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  better  sort 
of  people  first  took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  hurry  themselves 
out  of  town ;  it  was  true,  as  I  observed  in  its  place,  that  the 
throng  was  so  great,  and  the  coaches,  horses,  waggons,  and  carts 
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were  so  many,  driving  and  dragging  the  people  away,  that  it 
looked  as  if  all  the  city  was  running  away,  and  had  any  regu- 
lations been  published  that  had  been  terrifying  at  that  time, 
especially  such  as  would  pretend  to  dispose  of  the  people  other- 
wise than  they  would  dispose  of  themselves,  it  would  have  put 
both  the  city  and  suburbs  into  the  utmost  confusion. 

But  the  magistrates  wisely  caused  the  people  to  be  encouraged, 
made  very  good  bye-laws  for  the  regulating  the  citizens,  keeping 
good  order  in  the  streets,  and  making  everything  as  eligible  as 
possible  to  all  sorts  of  people. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  sheriffs,  the  court  of  The  Lord 
aldermen,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  common  councilmen,  or  ^e^^^nd 
their  deputies,  came  to  a  resolution  and  published  it;  viz. —  court  of 
"That  they  would  not  quit  the  city  themselves,  but  that  they  ^o™°^t 
would  be  always  at  hand  for  the  preserving  good  order  in  every  ^  <i^*  ^^^ 
place,  and  for  the  doing  justice  on  all  occasions ;  as  also  for  the 
distributing  the  public  charity  to  the  poor ;  and,  in  a  word,  for 
the  doing  the  duty  and  discharging  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by 
the  citizens  to  the  utmost  of  their  power." 

In  pursuance  of  these  orders  the  Lord  Mayor,  sheriffs,  &c..  The  Lord 
held  councils  every  day  more  or  less  for  making  such  dispositions  ^^^^'  ^^'* 
as  they  found  needful  for  preserving  the  civil  peace ;  and  though  oils  daily. 
they  used  the  people  with  all  possible  gentleness  and  clemency, 
yet  all  maimer  of  presumptuous  rogues,  such  as  thieves,  house- 
breakers, plunderers  of  the  dead  or  of  the  sick,  were   duly 
punished,  and  several  declarations  were  continually  published 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  against  such. 

Also  all  constables  and  churchwardens  were  enjoined  to  stay  Constables 
in  the  city  upon  severe  penalties,  or  to  depute  such  able  and  wardens 
sufficient  housekeepers   as   the  deputy  aldermen   or  common  ^^^ »" 

*:      •'  severe 

councilmen  of  the  precinct  should  approve,  and  for  whom  they  penalties 
should  give  security ;  and  also  security,  in  case  of  mortality,  ^^  ^J"** 
that  they  would  forthwith  constitute  other  constables  in  their 
stead. 

These  things   re-established  the  minds  of  the  people  very 
much,  especially  in  the  first  of  their  fiight,  when  they  talked 
of  making  so  universal  a  flight,  that  the  city  would  have  been  Great  dovo- 
ia  danger  of  being  entirely  deserted  of  its  inhabitants,  except  LordMayor 
the  poor ;  and  the  country  of  being  plundered  and  laid  waste  ^^^*^J|^ 
by  the  multitude.     Nor  were  the  magistrates  deficient  in  per-  dtisens. 
forming  their  part  as  boldly  as  they  promised  it ;  for  my  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  sheriffs  were  continually  in  the  streets,  and  at 

N  2 
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places  of  the  greatest  danger,  and  though  they  did  not  care  for 
having  too  great  a  resort  of  people  crowding  about  them,  yet  in 
emergent  cases  they  never  denied  the  people  access  to  them, 
and  heard  with  patience  all  their  grievances  and  complaints; 
my  Lord  Mayor  had  a  low  gallery  built  on  purpose  in  his  hall, 
where  he  stood  a  little  removed  from  the  crowd  when  any  com- 
plaint came  to  be  heard,  that  he  might  appear  with  as  much 
safety  as  possible. 

Likewise  the  proper  oflScers,  called  my  Lord  Mayor's  officers, 
constantly  attended  in  their  turns,  as  they  were  in  waiting; 
and  if  any  of  them  were  sick  or  infected,  as  some  of  them  were, 
others  were  instantly  employed  to  fill  up  and  officiate  in  their 
places,  till  it  was  known  whether  the  other  should  live  or  die. 

In  like  manner,  the  sheriffs  and  aldermen  did  in  their  several 
stations  and  wards,  where  they  were  placed  by  office,  and  the 
sheriff's  officers  or  Serjeants  were  appointed  to  receive  orders 
from  the  respective  aldermen  in  their  turn,  so  that  justice  was 
executed  in  all  cases  without  interruption.  In  the  next  place, 
it  was  one  of  their  particular  cares  to  see  the  orders  for  the 
freedom  of  the  markets  observed ;  and  in  this  part  either  the 
Lord  Mayor,  or  one  or  both  of  the  sheriffs,  were  every  market- 
day  on  horseback  to  see  their  orders  executed,  and  to  see  that 
the  country  people  had  all  possible  encouragement  and  freedom 
in  their  coming  to  the  markets  and  going  back  again,  and  that 
no  nuisances  or  frightful  objects  should  be  seen  in  the  streets  to 
terrify  them  or  make  them  unwilling  to  come.  Also  the  bakers 
The  bakers  were  taken  under  particular  order,  and  the  Master  of  the  Bakers^ 
un^  Company  was,  with  his  courts  of  assistants,  directed  to  see  the 
proper  Order  of  my  Lord  Mayor  for  their  regulation  put  in  execution, 
and  the  due  assize  of  bread,  which  was  weekly  appointed  by  my 
Lord  Mayor,  observed,  and  all  the  bakers  were  obliged  to  keep 
their  ovens  going  constantly,  on  pain  of  losing  the  privileges  of 
a  freeman  of  the  city  of  London. 

By  this  means  bread  was  always  to  be  had  in  plenty,  and  as 
cheap  as  usual,  as  I  said  above;  and  provisions  were  never 
wanting  in  the  markets,  even  to  such  a  degree  that  I  often 
wondered  at  it,  and  reproached  myself  with  being  so  timorous 
*  and  cautious  in  stirring  abroad,  when  the  country  people  came 
freely  and  boldly  to  market,  as  if  there  had  been  no  manner  of 
infection  in  the  city,  or  danger  of  catching  it. 

It  was  indeed  one  admirable  piece  of  conduct  in  the  said 
magistrates,  that  the  streets  were  kept  constantly  clear  and  free 
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from  all  manner  of  frightfiil  objects,  dead  bodies,  or  any  such 
things  as  were  indecent  or  unpleasant,  unless  where  anybody 
feU  down  suddenly  or  died  in  the  streets,  as  I  have  said  above, 
and  these  were  generally  covered  with  some  cloth  or  blanket,  or 
removed  into  the  next  churchyard  till  night :  all  the  needful 
works  that  carried  terror  with  them,  that  were  both  dismal  and 
dangerous,  were  done  in  the  night ;  if  any  diseased  bodies  were 
removed,  or  dead  bodies  buried,  or  infected  clothes  burnt,  it 
was  done  in  the  night ;  and  all  the  bodies  which  were  thrown 
into  the  great  pits  in  the  several  churchyards  or  burying-grounds, 
as  has  been  observed,  were  so  removed  in  the  night,  and  every- 
thing was  covered  and  closed  before  day,  so  that  in  the  day- 
time there  was  not  the  least  signal  of  the  calamity  to  be  seen  or 
heard  of,  except  what  was  to  be  observed  from  the  emptiness  of 
the  streets,  and  sometimes  from  the  passionate  outcries  and 
lamentations  of  the  people  out  at  their  windows,  and  from  the 
numbers  of  houses  and  shops  shut  up. 

Nor  was  the  silence  and  emptiness  of  the  street  so  much  in 
the  city  as  in  the  out-parts,  except  just  at  one  particular  time, 
when,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  plague  came  east,  and  spread 
over  all  the  city  :  it  was  indeed  a  merciful  disposition  of  God, 
that  as  the  plague  began  at  one  end  of  the  town  first,  as  has 
been  observed  at  large,  so  it  proceeded  progressively  to  other 
parts,  and  did  not  come  on  this  way  or  eastward  till  it  had  spent 
its  fury  in  the  west  part  of  the  to>vn ;  and  so  as  it  came  on  one 
way  it  abated  another ;  for  example  : 

It  began  at  St.  Giles's  and  the  Westminster  end  of  the  town, 
and  it  was  in  its  height  in  all  that  part  by  about  the  middle  of 
July,  viz.,  in  St.  Gilcs's-in-the-Fields,  St.  Andrew's,  Ilolbom, 
St.  Clement's  Danes,  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and  in  West- 
minster :  the  latter  end  of  July  it  decreased  in  those  parishes, 
and,  coming  cast,  it  increased  prodigiously  in  Cripplegate, 
St.  Sepulchre's,  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Bride's  and 
Aldersgate.  \Yliile  it  was  in  all  these  parishes,  the  city  and  all 
the  parishes  of  Southwark  side  of  the  water,  and  all  Stepney, 
Whitechapel,  Aldgatc,  Wapping,  and  Ratcliff,  were  very  little 
touched ;  so  that  people  went  about  their  business  unconcerned, 
carried  on  their  trades,  kept  open  their  shops,  and  conversed 
freely  with  one  another  in  all  the  city,  the  east  and  north-east 
suburbs,  and  in  Southwark,  almost  as  if  the  i)lague  had  not 
been  among  us. 

Even   when  the   north  and   north-west  suburbs  were  fully 
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infected^  viz.  Cripplegate,  Clerkenwell,  Bishopsgate,  and  Shore- 
ditch^  yet  still  all  the  rest  were  tolerably  well :  for  example  : — 

From  the  25th  of  July  to  the  1st  of  August  the  bill  stood  thus 
of  all  diseases : — 

St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate 

St.  Sepulchre's 


Clerkenwell    . 

Bishopsgate    . 

Shoreditch 

Stepney  Parish 

Aldgate 

Whitechapel  . 

AU  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walls 

All  the  Parishes  in  Southwark 


554 
250 
103 
116 
110 
127 
92 
104 
228 
205 

1,889 


So  that,  in  short,  there  died  more  that  week  in  the  two 
parishes  of  Cripplegate  and  St.  Sepulchre's  by  48,  than  in  all  the 
city,  all  the  east  suburbs,  and  all  the  Southwark  parishes  put 
together:  this  caused  the  reputation  of  the  city*s  health  to 
continue  all  over  England,  and  especially  in  the  counties  and 
markets  adjacent,  from  whence  our  supply  of  provisions  chiefly 
came,  even  much  longer  than  that  health  itself  continued ;  for 
when  the  people  came  into  the  streets  from  the  country  by 
Shoreditch  and  Bishopsgate,  or  by  Old-street  and  Smithfield, 
they  would  see  the  out-streets  empty,  and  the  houses  and  shops 
shut,  and  the  few  people  that  were  stirring  there  walk  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets ;  but  when  they  came  within  the  city,  there 
things  looked  better,  and  the  markets  and  shops  were  open,  and 
the  people  walking  about  the  streets  as  usual,  though  not  quite 
so  many;  and  this  continued  till  the  latter  end  of  August  and 
the  beginning  of  September. 

But  then  the  case  altered  quite,  the  distemper  abated  in  the 
west  and  north-west  parishes,  and  the  weight  of  the  infection  lay 
on  the  city  and  the  eastern  suburbs,  and  the  Southwark  side, 
and  this  in  a  frightful  manner. 

Then  indeed  the  city  began  to  look  dismal^  shops  to  be  shut, 
and  the  streets  desolate ;  in  the  high  street  indeed  necessity  made 
people  stir  abroad  on  many  occasions ;  and  there  would  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  a  pretty  many  people,  but  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings  scarce  any  to  be  seen  even  there,  no,  not  in  Corn- 
hill  and  Cheapside. 
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These  observations  of  mine  were  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality  for  those  weeks,  an  abstract  of  which, 
as  they  respect  the  parishes  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  as 
they  make  the  calculations  I  speak  of  very  evident,  take  as 
follows : 

The  weekly  bill  which  makes  out  this  decrease  of  the  burials 
in  the  west  and  north  side  of  the  city,  stands  thus  : — 


St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate  . 

St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields . 

Clerkenwell    . 

St.  Sepulchre's 

St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch 

Stepney  Parish 

Aldgate 

Whitechapel  . 

In  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walls 

In  the  8  Parishes  on  Southwark  side 


456 

140 

11 

214 

183 

716 

623 

532 

1,493 

1,636 

6,070 


Here  is  a  strange  change  of  things  indeed,  and  a  sad  change 
it  was,  and  had  it  held  for  two  more  months  than  it  did,  very  few 
people  would  have  been  left  alive :  but  then  such,  I  say,  was  the 
merciful  disposition  of  God,  that  when  it  was  thus  the  west  and 
north  part,  which  had  been  so  dreadfully  visited  at  first,  grew, 
as  you  see,  much  better :  and  as  the  people  disappeared  here, 
they  began  to  look  abroad  again  there ;  and  the  next  week  or 
two  altered  it  still  more,  that  is,  more  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  other  part  of  the  town ;  for  example : — 

Prom  the  19th  of  September  to  the  26th. 

St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate  ....  277 

St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields          .         .  119 

Clerkenwell 76 

St.  Sepulchre's 193 

St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch          .         .         .  146 

Stepney  Parish 616 

Aldgate 496 

Whitechapel 346 

In  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walls          .  1,268 

In  the  8  Parishes  on  Southwark  side  1,390 


4,927 
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From  the  26th  of  September  to  the  3rd  of  October : — 


Ad  eminent 
physician 
publishes 
in  Latin. 


St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate  . 

196 

St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields 

95 

Clerkenwell 

48 

St.  Sepulchre's       .... 

137 

St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch 

128 

Stepney  Parish       .... 

674 

Aldgate 

372 

Whitechapel 

328 

In  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walls 

1,149 

In  the  8  Parishes  on  Southwark  side 

1,201 

4,328 

And  now  the  misery  of  the  city,  and  of  the  said  east  and  south 
parts,  was  complete  indeed;  for  as  you  see  the  weight  of  the 
distemper  lay  upon  those  parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  city,  the  eight 
parishes  over  the  river,  Avith  the  parishes  of  Aldgate,  White- 
chapel, and  Stepney,  and  this  was  the  time  that  the  bills  came 
up  to  such  a  monstrous  height  as  that  I  mentioned  before ;  and 
that  eight  or  nine,  and,  as  I  believe,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  a 
week,  died ;  for  it  is  my  settled  opinion,  that  they  never  could 
come  at  any  just  account  of  the  numbers,  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  given  already. 

Nay,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians,  who  has  since  pub- 
lished in  Latin  an  account  of  those  times,  and  of  his  observa- 
tions, says,  that  in  one  week  there  died  twelve  thousand  people, 
and  that  particularly  there  died  four  thousand  in  one  night ; 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  there  ever  was  any  such  parti- 
cular night  so  remarkably  fatal  as  that  such  a  number  died  in 
it :  however,  all  this  confirms  what  I  have  said  above  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  &c.  of  which  I  shall  say 
more  hereafter. 

And  here  let  me  take  leave  to  enter  again,  though  it  may 
seem  a  repetition  of  circumstances,  into  a  description  of  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  city  itself,  and  of  those  parts  where 
I  lived  at  this  particular  time  :  the  city  and  those  other  parts, 
notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  of  people  that  were  gone 
into  the  country,  was  vastly  full  of  people,  and  perhaps  the 
fuller,  because  people  had  for  a  long  time  a  strong  belief  that 
the  plague  would  not  come  into  the  city  nor  into  Southwark,  no, 
nor  into  Wapping  or  Ratcliff  at  all ;  nay,  such  was  the  assurance 
of  the  people  on  that  head,  that  many  removed  from  the  suburbs 
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on  the  west  and  north  sides  into  those  eastern  and  south  sides, 
as  for  safety,  and,  as  I  verily  believe,  carried  the  plague  amongst 
them  there,  perhaps  sooner  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
had  it. 

Here  also  I  ought  to  leave  a  further  mark  for  the  use  of  pos- 
terity, concerning  the  manner  of  people's  infecting  one  another, 
namely,  that  it  was  not  the  sick  people  only  from  whom  the 
plague  was  immediately  received  by  others  that  were  sound,  but 
the  well.  To  explain  myself:  by  the  sick  people  I  mean  those 
who  were  known  to  be  sick,  had  taken  their  beds,  had  been 
under  cure,  or  had  swellings  and  tumours  upon  them,  and  the 
like ;  these  everybody  could  beware  of,  they  were  either  in  their 
beds  or  in  such  condition  as  could  not  be  concealed. 

By  the  well  I  mean  such  as  had  received  the  contagion,  and 
had  it  really  upon  them  and  in  their  blood,  yet  did  not  show  the 
consequences  of  it  in  their  countenances,  nay,  even  were  not 
sensible  of  it  themselves,  as  many  were  not  for  several  days. 
These  breathed  death  in  every  place  and  upon  everybody  who 
came  near  them ;  nay,  their  very  clothes  retained  the  infection, 
their  hands  would  infect  the  things  they  touched,  especially  if 
they  were  warm  and  sweaty,  and  they  were  generally  apt  to 
sweat  too. 

Now  it  was  impossible  to  know  these  people,  nor  did  they 
sometimes,  as  I  have  said,  know  themselves  to  be  infected : 
these  were  the  people  that  so  often  dropped  down  and  fainted  in 
the  streets ;  for  oftentimes  they  would  go  about  the  streets  to 
the  last,  till  on  a  sudden  they  would  sweat,  grow  faint,  sit  down 
at  a  door,  and  die.  It  is  true,  finding  themselves  thus,  they  . 
would  struggle  hard  to  get  home  to  their  own  doors,  or  at  other 
times  would  be  just  able  to  go  into  their  houses  and  die  instantly; 
other  times  they  would  go  about  till  they  had  the  very  tokens 
come  out  upon  them,  and  yet  not  know  it,  and  would  die  in  an 
hour  or  two  after  they  came  home,  but  be  well  as  long  as  they 
were  abroad.  These  were  the  dangerous  people ;  these  were  the 
people  of  whom  the  well  people  ought  to  have  been  afraid ;  but 
then,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  impossible  to  know  them. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  impossible  in  a  visitation  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  plague  by  the  utmost  human  vigi- 
lance, viz.,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  infected  people  from 
the  soimd ;  or  that  the  infected  people  should  perfectly  know 
themselves.  I  knew  a  man  who  conversed  freely  in  London  all 
the  season  of  the  plague  in  1665,  and  kept  about  him  an  antidote 
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or  cordial,  on  purpose  to  take  when  he  thought  himself  in  any 
danger,  and  he  had  such  a  rule  to  know,  or  have  warning  of  the 
danger  by,  as  indeed  I  never  met  with  before  or  since ;  how  tar 
it  may  be  depended  on  I  know  not.  He  had  a  wound  in  his 
leg,  and  whenever  he  came  among  any  people  that  were  not 
sound,  and  the  infection  began  to  affect  him,  he  said  he  could 
know  it  by  that  signal,  viz.,  that  his  wound  in  his  leg  would 
smart,  and  look  pale  and  white ;  so  as  soon  as  ever  he  felt  it 
smart  it  was  time  for  him  to  withdraw,  or  to  take  care  of  him- 
self, taking  his  drink,  which  he  always  carried  about  him  for 
that  purpose.  Now  it  seems  he  found  his  wound  would  smart 
many  times  when  he  was  in  company  with  such  who  thought 
themselves  to  be  sound,  and  who  appeared  so  to  one  another; 
but  he  would  presently  rise  up,  and  say  publicly, — "  Friends, 
here  is  somebody  in  the  room  that  has  the  plague;'^  and  so 
would  immediately  break  up  the  company.  This  was  indeed  a 
faithful  monitor  to  all  people,  that  the  plague  is  not  to  be 
avoided  by  those  that  converse  promiscuously  in  a  town  infected, 
and  people  have  it  when  they  know  it  not,  and  that  they  Ukewiae 
give  it  to  others  when  they  know  not  that  they  have  it  them- 
selves ;  and  in  this  case  shutting  up  the  well  or  removing  the 
sick  will  not  do  it,  unless  they  can  go  back  and  shut  up  all 
those  that  the  sick  had  conversed  with,  even  before  they  knew 
themselves  to  be  sick,  and  none  knows  how  far  to  carry  that 
back,  or  where  to  stop ;  for  none  knows  when,  or  where,  or  how 
they  may  have  received  the  infection,  or  from  whom. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  which  makes  so  many  people  talk 
of  the  air  being  corrupted  and  infected,  and  that  they  need  not 
be  cautious  of  whom  they  converse  with,  for  that  the  contagion 
was  in  the  air.  I  have  seen  them  in  strange  agitations  and 
surprises  on  this  account.  "I  have  never  come  near  any 
infected  body !"  says  the  disturbed  person.  "I  have  conversed 
with  none  but  sound  healthy  people,  and  yet  I  have  gotten  the 
distemper!^' — "I  am  sure  I  am  struck  from  heaven,"  says 
another,  and  he  falls  to  the  serious  part.  Again,  the  first  goes 
on  exclaiming,  *^  I  have  come  near  no  infection,  or  any  infected 
person :  I  am  sure  it  is  in  the  air :  we  draw  in  death  when  we 
breathe,  and  therefore  it  is  the  hand  of  God;  there  is  no 
withstanding  it.^'  And  this  at  last  made  many  people,  being 
hardened  to  the  danger,  grow  less  concerned  at  it,  and  less 
cautious  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  time,  and  when  it  was 
come  to  its  height,  than  they  were  at  first ;  then,  with  a  kind 
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of  a  Turkish  predestinarianism,  they  would  say,  if  it  pleased  Turidah 
God  to  strike  them  it  was  all  one  whether  they  went  abroad  or  ^ariania^. 
stayed  at  home,  they  could  not  escape  it,  and  therefore  they 
went  boldly  about,  even  into  infected  houses  and  infected  com- 
pany, visited  sick  people,  and,  in  short,  lay  in  the  beds  with 
their  wives  or  relations  when  they  were  infected,  and  what  was 
the  consequence  but  the  same  that  is  the  consequence  in 
Turkey,  and  in  those  countries  where  they  do  those  things; 
namely,  that  they  were  infected  too,  and  died  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  ? 

I  would  be  far  from  lessening  the  awe  of  the  judgments  of 
Gtod,  and  the  reverence  to  his  Providence,  which  ought  always 
to  be  on  our  minds  on  such  occasions  as  these :  doubtless  the 
visitation  itself  is  a  stroke  from  heaven  upon  a  city,  or  country, 
or  nation  where  it  falls ;  a  messenger  of  his  vengeance,  and  a 
loud  call  to  that  nation,  or  country,  or  city,  to  humiliation  and 
repentance,  according  to  that  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  xviii.  Prophet 
7,  8,  "  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concemmg  a  nation,  and 
concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and 
destroy  it :  if  that  nation  against  whom  I  have  pronoimced  turn 
from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do 
unto  them/'  Now  to  prompt  due  impressions  of  the  awe  of 
Grod  on  the  minds  of  men  on  such  occasions,  and  not  to  lessen 
them,  it  is  that  I  have  left  those  minutes  upon  record. 

I  say,  therefore,  I  reflect  upon  no  man  for  putting  the  reason 
of  those  things  upon  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  the 
appointment  and  direction  of  his  Providence ;  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  were  many  wonderful  deliverances  of  persons  from 
infection,  and  deliverances  of  persons  when  infected,  which 
intimate  singular  and  remarkable  Providence  in  the  particular 
instances  to  which  they  refer :  and  I  esteem  my  own  deliverance 
to  be  one  next  to  miraculous,  and  do  record  it  with  thank- 
fulness. 

But  when  I  am  speaking  of  the  plague  as  a  distemper  arising 
from  natural  causes,  we  must  consider  it  as  it  was  really  pro- 
pagated by  natural  means,  nor  is  it  at  all  the  less  a  judgment 
for  its  being  under  the  conduct  of  human  causes  and  effects ; 
for  as  the  divine  power  has  formed  the  whole  scheme  of  nature, 
and  maintains  nature  in  its  course,  so  the  same  power  thinks  fit 
to  let  his  own  actings  with  men,  whether  of  mercy  or  judgment, 
to  go  on  in  the  ordinary  course  of  natural  causes,  and  he  is 
pleased  to  act  by  those  natural  causes  as  the  ordinary  means ; 
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excepting  and  reserving  to  himself  nevertheless  a  power  to  act 
in  a  supernatural  way. when  he  sees  occasion.  Now  it  is 
evident  that,  in  the  case  of  an  infection,  there  is  no  apparent 
extraordinary  occasion  for  supernatural  operation,  but  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  appears  sufficiently  armed,  and  made 
capable  of  all  the  eflfects  that  heaven  usually  directs  by  a  con- 
tagion. Among  these  causes  and  eflfects  this  of  the  secret 
conveyance  of  infection,  imperceptible  and  imavoidable,  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  execute  the  fierceness  of  divine  vengeance^ 
without  putting  it  upon  supernaturals  and  miracles. 

The  acute,  penetrating  nature  of  the  disease  itself  was  such^ 
and  the  infection  was  received  so  imperceptibly,  that  the  most 
exact  caution  could  not  secure  us  while  in  the  place ;  but  I  must 
be  allowed  to  believe,  and  I  have  so  many  examples  fresh  in  my 
memory,  to  convince  me  of  it,  that  I  think  none  can  resist  their 
evidence ;  I  say,  I  must  be  allowed  to  believe,  that  no  one  in 
this  whole  nation  ever  received  the  sickness  or  infection  but 
who  received  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of  infection  from  somebody^ 
or  the  clothes,  or  touch,  or  stench  of  somebody  that  was  infected 
before. 

The  manner  of  its  coming  first  to  London  proves  this  also, 
viz.,  by  goods  brought  over  from  Holland,  and  brought  thither 
from  the  Levant ;  the  first  breaking  of  it  out  in  a  house  in 
Long  Acre,  where  those  goods  were  carried  and  first  opened ; 
its  spreading  from  that  house  to  other  houses  by  the  visible 
unwary  conversing  with  those  who  were  sick,  and  the  infecting 
the  parish  officers  who  were  employed  about  persons  dead,  and 
the  like.  These  are  knowTi  authorities  for  this  great  foundation 
point,  that  it  went  on  and  proceeded  from  person  to  person, 
and  from  house  to  house,  and  no  othenvise.  In  the  first  house 
that  was  infected  there  died  four  persons ;  a  neighbour,  hearing 
the  mistress  of  the  first  house  was  sick,  went  to  visit  her,  and 
went  home  and  gave  the  distemper  to  her  family,  and  died,  and 
all  her  household.  A  minister  called  to  pray  with  the  first  sick 
person  in  the  second  house,  was  said  to  sicken  immediately  and 
die,  with  several  more  in  his  house.  Then  the  physicians  began 
to  consider,  for  they  did  not  at  first  dream  of  a  general  con- 
tagion ;  but  the  physicians  being  sent  to  inspect  the  bodies,  they 
assured  the  people  that  it  was  neither  more  or  less  than  the 
plague,  with  all  its  terrifying  particulars,  and  that  it  threatened 
an  universal  infection,  so  many  people  having  already  conversed 
with  the  sick  or  distempered,  and  having,  as  might  be  supposed. 
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received  infection  from  them,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  put 
a  stop  to  it. 

Here  the  opinion  of  the  physicians  agreed  with  my  observa-  Physicians 
tion  afterwards,  namely,  that  the  danger  was  spreading  in-  ^^^^^^^ 
sensibly;  for  the  sick  could  infect  none  but  those  that  came 
within  reach  of  the  sick  person,  but  that  one  man,  who  may 
have  really  received  the  infection,  and  knows  it  not,  but  goes 
abroad  and  about  as  a  sound  person,  may  give  the  plague  to  a 
thousand  people,  and  they  to  greater  numbers  in  proportion, 
and  neither  the  person  giving  the  infection,  nor  the  persons 
receiving  it,  know  anything  of  it,  and  perhaps  not  feel  the  effects 
of  it  for  several  days  after. 

For  example : — Many  persons  in  the  time  of  this  visitation 
never  perceived  that  they  were  infected  till  they  found,  to  their 
unspeakable  surprise,  the  tokens  come  out  upon  them,  after 
which  they  seldom  lived  six  hours ;  for  those  spots  they  called 
the  tokens  were  really  gangrene  spots,  or  mortified  flesh  in  small 
knobs  as  broad  a«  a  little  silver  penny,  and  hard  as  a  piece  of 
callus  or  horn ;  so  that  when  the  disease  was  come  up  to  that 
length,  there  was  nothing  could  follow  but  certain  death,  and 
yet,  as  I  said,  they  knew  nothing  of  their  being  infected,  nor 
found  themselves  so  much  as  out  of  order  till  those  mortal  marks 
were  upon  them;  but  everybody  must  allow  that  they  were 
infected  in  a  high  degree  before,  and  must  have  been  so  some 
time,  and  consequently  their  breath,  their  sweat,  their  very 
clothes,  were  contagious  for  many  days  before. 

This  occasioned  a  vast  variety  of  cases,  which  physicians  would 
have  much  more  opportunity  to  remember  than  I;  but  some 
came  within  the  compass  of  my  observation  or  hearing,  of  which 
I  shall  name  a  few. 

A  certain  citizen  who  had  lived  safe  and  imtouched  till  the 
month  of  September,  when  the  weight  of  the  distemper  lay  more 
in  the  city  than  it  had  done  before,  was  mighty  cheerful,  and 
something  too  bold,  as  I  think  it  was,  in  his  talk  of  how  secure 
he  was,  how  cautious  he  had  been,  and  how  he  had  never  come 
near  any  sick  body  :  says  another  citizen  (a  neighbour  of  his)  to 

him  one  day,  "  Do  not  be  too  confident,  Mr. ,  it  is  hard  to 

say  who  is  sick  and  who  is  well ;  for  we  see  men  alive  and  well, 
to  outward  appearance,  one  hour,  and  dead  the  next.'^ — "That 
is  true,'^  says  the  first  man,  for  he  was  not  a  man  presumptuously 
secure,  but  had  escaped  a  long  while,  and  men,  as  I  have  said 
above,  especially  in  the  city,  began  to  be  over  easy  on  that 
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score.  "  That  is  true/^  says  he,  "  I  do  not  think  myself  secure ; 
but  I  hope  I  have  not  been  in  company  with  any  person  that 
there  has  been  any  danger  in/' — "  No  !  '^  says  his  neighbour, 
"  was  not  you  at  the  Bull  Head  tavern,  in  Gracechurch  street, 

with  Mr. ,  the  night  before  last  ?  " — "  Yes,''  says  the  first, 

"  I  was ;  but  there  was  nobody  there  that  we  had  any  reason  to 
think  dangerous."  Upon  which  his  neighbour  said  no  more, 
hieing  unwiUing  to  surprise  him ;  but  this  made  him  more  in- 
quisitive, and  as  his  neighbour  appeared  backward,  he  was  the 
more  impatient,  and,  in  a  kind  of  warmth,  says  he  aloud,  ''  Why, 
he  is  not  dead,  is  he  ?  "  Upon  which  his  neighbour  still  was 
silent,  but  cast  up  his  eyes,  and  said  something  to  himself;  at 
which  the  first  citizen  turned  pale,  and  said  no  more  but  this, 
"  Then  I  am  a  dead  man  too,"  and  went  home  immediately,  and 
sent  for  a  neighbouring  apothecary  to  give  him  something  pre- 
ventive, for  he  had  not  yet  found  himself  ill ;  but  the  apothecary 
opening  his  breast,  fetched  a  sigh,  and  said  no  more  but  this, 
"  Look  up  to  God ;  "  and  the  man  died  in  a  few  hours. 

Now  let  any  man  judge,  from  a  case  like  this,  if  it  is  possible 
for  the  regulations  of  magistrates,  either  by  shutting  up  the  sick 
or  removing  them,  to  stop  an  infection  which  spreads  itself  from 
man  to  man  even  while  they  are  perfectly  well  and  insensible  of 
its  approach,  and  may  be  so  for  many  days. 

It  may  be  proper  to  ask  here  how  long  it  may  be  supposed 
men  might  have  the  seeds  of  the  contagion  in  them  before  it 
discovered  itself  in  this  fatal  manner,  and  how  long  they  might 
go  about  seemingly  whole,  and  yet  be  contagious  to  all  those 
that  came  near  them.  I  believe  the  most  experienced  physi- 
cians cannot  answer  this  question  directly  any  more  than  I  can ; 
and  something  an  ordinary  observer  may  take  notice  of,  which 
may  pass  their  observation.  The  opinion  of  physicians  abroad 
seems  to  be,  that  it  may  lie  dormant  in  the  spirits,  or  in  the 
blood-vessels,  a  very  considerable  time ;  why  else  do  they  exact 
a  quarantine  of  those  who  come  into  their  harbours  and  ports 
from  suspected  places  ?  Forty  days  is,  one  would  think,  too 
long  for  nature  to  struggle  with  such  an  enemy  as  this  and  not 
conquer  it  or  yield  to  it ;  but  I  could  not  think  by  my  own 
observation  that  they  can  be  infected,  so  as  to  be  contagious  to 
others,  above  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  at  furthest ;  and  on  that 
score  it  was,  that  when  a  house  was  shut  up  in  the  city,  and  any 
one  had  died  of  the  plague,  but  nobody  appeared  to  be  ill  in 
the  family  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  days  after,  they  were  not  so 
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strict  but  that  they  would  connive  at  their  going  privately 
abroad ;  nor  would  people  be  much  afraid  of  them  afterwards, 
but  rather  think  they  were  fortified  the  better,  having  not  been 
vulnerable  when  the  enemy  was  in  their  own  house ;  but  we 
sometimes  found  it  had  lain  much  longer  concealed. 

Upon  the  foot  of  all  these  observations  I  must  say,  that, 
though  Providence  seemed  to  direct  my  conduct  to  be  other- 
wise, yet  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  must  leave  it  as  a  prescription, 
viz.,  that  the  best  physic  against  the  plague  is  to  run  away  from 
it.  I  know  people  encourage  themselves  by  saying,  God  is  able 
to  keep  us  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  able  to  overtake  us  when 
we  think  ourselves  out  of  danger ;  and  this  kept  thousands  in 
the  town,  whose  carcases  went  into  the  great  pits  by  cart-loads ; 
and  who,  if  they  had  fled  from  the  danger,  had,  I  believe,  been 
safe  from  the  disaster ;  at  least,  His  probable  they  had  been  safe. 

And  were  this  very  fundamental  only  duly  considered  by  the 
people  on  any  future  occasion  of  this  or  the  like  nature,  I  am 
persuaded  it  would  put  them  upon  quite  different  measures  for 
managing  the  people  from  those  that  they  took  in  1665,  or  than 
any  that  have  been  taken  abroad,  that  I  have  heard  of;  in  a 
word,  they  would  consider  of  separating  the  people  into  smaller 
bodies,  and  removing  them  in  time  further  from  one  another,  and 
not  let  such  a  contagion  as  this,  which  is  indeed  chiefly  dangerous 
to  collected  bodies  of  people,  find  a  million  of  people  in  a  body 
together,  as  was  very  near  the  case  before,  and  would  certainly 
be  the  case  if  it  should  ever  appear  again. 

The  plague,  like  a  great  fire,  if  a  few  houses  only  are  con- 
tiguous where  it  happens,  can  only  bum  a  few  houses ;  or  if  it 
begins  in  a  single,  or,  as  we  call  it,  a  lone  house,  can  only  burn 
that  lone  house  where  it  begins ;  but  if  it  begins  in  a  close-built 
town  or  city,  and  gets  ahead,  there  its  fury  increases,  it  rages 
over  the  whole  place,  and  consumes  all  it  can  reach. 

I  could  propose  many  schemes  on  the  foot  of  which  the 
government  of  this  city,  if  ever  they  should  be  under  the  ap- 
prehension  of  such  another  enemy  (God  forbid  they  should), 
might  ease  themselves  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  dangerous 
people  that  belong  to  them ;  I  mean  such  as  the  begging,  starv- 
ing, labouring  poor,  and  among  them  chiefly  those  who,  in  a 
case  of  siege,  are  called  the  useless  mouths ;  who  being  then 
prudently,  and  to  their  own  advantage,  disposed  of,  and  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  disposing  of  themselves  and  of  their  ser- 
vants and  children,  the  city  and  its  adjacent  parts  would  be  so 
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eflPectually  evacuated  that  there  would  not  be  above  a  tenth  part 
of  its  people  left  together  for  the  disease  to  take  hold  apon : 
but  suppose  them  to  be  a  fifth  part,  and  that  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people  were  left,  and  if  it  did  seize  upon 
them,  they  would  by  their  living  so  much  at  large  be  much 
better  prepared  to  defend  themselves  against  the  infection,  and 
be  less  liable  to  the  effects  of  it  than  if  the  same  number  of 
people  lived  close  together  in  one  smaller  city,  such  as  Dublin, 
or  Amsterdam,  or  the  like. 

It  is  true  hundreds,  yea  thousands,  of  families  fled  awa  yat 
this  last  plague,  but  then  of  them  many  fled  too  late,  and  not 
only  died  in  their  flight,  but  carried  the  distemper  with  them 
into  the  countries  where  they  went,  and  infected  those  whom 
they  went  among  for  safety ;  which  confounded  the  thing  and 
made  that  be  a  propagation  of  the  distemper  which  was  the  best 
means  to  prevent  it;  and  this  too  is  an  evidence  of  it,  and 
brings  me  back  to  what  I  only  hinted  at  before,  but  must  speak 
more  fully  to  here,  namely,  that  men  went  about  apparently  well 
many  days  after  they  had  the  taint  of  the  disease  in  their  vitals, 
and  after  their  spirits  were  so  seized  as  that  they  could  never 
escape  it ;  and  that  all  the  while  they  did  so  they  were  dangerous 
to  others.  I  say  this  proves  that  so  it  was,  for  such  people  in- 
fected the  very  towns  they  went  through,  as  well  as  the  families 
they  went  among ;  and  it  was  by  that  means  that  almost  all  the 
great  towns  in  England  had  the  distemper  among  them  more  or 
less ;  and  always  they  would  tell  you  such  a  Londoner  or  such  a 
Londoner  brought  it  down. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  when  I  speak  of  those  people 
who  were  really  thus  dangerous,  I  suppose  them  to  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  their  own  condition ;  for  if  they  really  knew  their 
circumstances  to  be  such  as  indeed  they  were,  they  must  have 
been  a  kind  of  wilful  murderers,  if  they  would  have  gone  abroad 
among  liealtliy  people,  and  it  would  have  verified  indeed  the 
suggestions  which  I  mentioned  above,  and  which  I  thought 
seemed  untrue,  viz.,  that  the  infected  people  were  utterly  care- 
less as  to  giving  the  infection  to  otlicrs,  and  rather  forward  to 
do  it  than  not ;  and  I  believe  it  was  partly  from  this  very  thing 
that  they  raised  that  suggestion,  which  I  hope  was  not  really 
true  in  fact. 

I  confess  no  particular  case  is  sufficient  to  prove  a  general,  but 
I  could  name  several  people  within  the  knowledge  of  some  of 
their  neighbours  and  families  yet  living,  who  showed  the  contraiy 
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to  an  extreme.  One  man,  the  master  of  a  family  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, having  had  the  distemper,  he  thought  he  had  it  given 
him  by  a  poor  workman  whom  lie  employed,  and  whom  he  went 
to  his  house  to  see,  or  went  for  some  work  that  he  wanted 
finished,  and  he  had  some  apprehensions  even  while  he  was  at  the 
poor  workman's  door,  but  did  not  discover  it  fully  ;  but  the  next 
day  it  discovered  itself,  and  he  was  taken  very  ill ;  upon  which 
he  immediately  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  an  out-building 
which  he  had  in  his  yard,  and  where  there  was  a  chamber  over 
a  workshop,  the  man  being  a  brazier;  here  he  lay,  and  here 
he  died,  and  would  be  tended  by  none  of  his  neighbours,  but  by 
a  nurse  from  abroad,  and  would  not  suffer  his  wife,  nor  children, 
nor  servants,  to  come  up  into  his  room,  lest  they  should  be 
infected,  but  sent  them  his  blessing  and  prayers  for  them  by  the 
nurse^  who  spoke  it  to  them  at  a  distance,  and  all  this  for  fear  of 
giving  them  the  distemper,  and  without  which,  he  knew,  as  they 
were  kept  up,  they  could  not  have  it. 

And  here  I  must  observe  also,  that  the  plague,  as  I  suppose  D^fo^'g 
all  distempers  do,  operated  in  a  different  manner  on  differing  description 
constitutions ;  some  were  immediately  overwhelmed  with  it,  and  pestilence. 
it  came  to   violent  fevers,  vomitings,  insufferable  head-aches, 
pains  in  the  back,  and  so  up  to  ravings  and  ragings  \vit\\  those 
pains ;  others  with  swellings  and  tumours  in  the  neck,  or  groin, 
or  arm-pits,  which,  till  they  could  be  broke,  put  them  into 
insufferable   agonies   and   torment;    while   others,   as   I    have 
observed,  were  silently  infected,  the  fever  preying  upon  their 
spirits  insensibly,  and  they  seeing  little  of  it  till  they  fell  into 
swooning,  and  faintings,  and  death,  without  pain. 

I  am  not  physician  enough  to  enter  into  the  particular  reasons 
and  manner  of  these  differing  effects  of  one  and  the  same 
distemper,  and  of  its  differing  operation  in  several  bodies  ;  nor  is 
it  my  business  here  to  record  the  observations  which  I  really 
made,  because  the  doctors  themselves  have  done  that  part  much 
more  effectually  than  I  can  do,  and  because  my  opinion  may  in 
some  things  differ  from  theirs ;  I  am  only  relating  what  I  know, 
or  have  heard,  or  believe,  of  the  particular  cases,  and  what  fell 
within  the  compass  of  my  ^iew,  and  the  different  nature  of  the 
infection  as  it  appeared  in  the  particular  cases  which  I  have 
related ;  but  this  may  be  added  too,  that  though  the  former  sort 
of  those  cases,  namely,  those  openly  visited,  were  the  worst  for 
themselves  as  to  pain,  I  mean  those  that  had  such  fevers, 
vomitings,  headaches,  pains,  and  swellings,  because  they  died  in 
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such  a  dreadful  manner,  yet  the  latter  had  the  worst  state  of  the 
disease,  for  in  the  former  they  frequently  recovered,  especially  if 
the  swellings  broke,  but  the  latter  was  inevitable  death;  no 
cure,  no  help,  could  be  possible,  nothing  could  follow  but  death ; 
and  it  was  worse  also  to  others,  because,  as  above,  it  secretly, 
and  unperceivcd  by  others,  or  by  themselves,  communicated 
death  to  those  they  conversed  with,  the  penetrating  poison 
insinuating  itself  into  their  blood  in  a  manner  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe,  or  indeed  conceive. 

This  infecting  and  being  infected,  without  so  much  as  it  being 
known  to  either  person,  is  evident  from  two  sorts  of  cases,  which 
frequently  happened  at  that  time ;  and  there  is  hardly  anybody 
living  who  was  in  London  during  the  infection,  but  must  have 
known  several  of  the  cases  of  both  sorts. 

First. — Fathers  and  mothers  have  gone  about  as  if  they  had 
been  well,  and  have  believed  themselves  to  be  so,  till  they  have 
insensibly  infected  and  been  the  destruction  of  their  whole 
families :  which  they  would  have  been  far  from  doing,  if  they 
had  the  least  apprehensions  of  their  being  unsound  and  dan- 
gerous themselves.  A  family,  whose  story  I  have  heard,  was  thus 
infected  by  the  father,  and  the  distemper  began  to  appear  upon 
some  of  them,  even  before  he  found  it  upon  himself;  but  upon 
searching  more  narrowly,  it  appeared  he  had  been  infected  some 
time,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  his  family  had  been  poisoned 
by  himself,  he  went  distracted,  and  would  have  laid  violent  hands 
upon  himself,  but  was  kept  from  that  by  those  who  looked  to 
him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  died. 

Second. — The  other  particular  is,  that  many  people  having 
been  well  to  the  best  of  their  own  judgment,  or  by  the  best 
observation  which  they  could  make  of  themselves  for  several 
days,  and  only  finding  a  decay  of  appetite,  or  a  light  sickness 
upon  their  stomachs ;  nay,  some  whose  appetite  has  been  strong, 
and  even  craving,  and  only  a  light  pain  in  their  heads,  have  sent 
for  physicians  to  know  what  ailed  them,  and  have  been  found, 
to  their  great  surprise,  at  the  brink  of  death,  the  tokens  upon 
them,  or  the  plague  grown  up  to  an  incurable  height. 

It  was  very  sad  to  reflect  how  such  a  person  as  this  last  men- 
tioned above,  had  been  a  walking  destroyer,  perhaps  for  a  week 
or  fortnight  before  that ;  how  he  had  ruined  those  that  he  would 
have  hazarded  his  life  to  save,  and  had  been  breathing  death 
upon  them,  even  perhaps  in  his  tender  kissing  and  embracings 
of  his  own  children  :  yet  thus  certainly  it  was,  and  often  has 
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been,  and  I  could  give  many  particular  cases  where  it  has  been  rpj^^  ^^^^ 
so ;  if  then,  the  blow  is  thus  insensibly  striking ;  if  the  arrow  of  Divine 
flies  thus  unseen,  and  cannot  be  discovered  ;  to  what  purpose  mes  unseen. 
are  all  the  schemes  for  shutting  up  or  removing  the  sick  people  ? 
those  schemes  cannot  take  place  but  upon  those  that  appear  to 
be  sick,  or  to  be  infected ;  whereas  there  are  among  them,  at 
the  same  time,  thousands  of  people  who  seem  to  be  well,  but  are 
all  that  while  carrying  death  with  them  into  all  companies  which 
they  come  into. 

This  frequently  puzzled  our   physicians,  and  especially  the  Physicians, 
apothecaries  and  surgeons,  who  knew  not  how  to  discover  the  ^f^  ^' 
sick  from  the  sound  ;  they  all  allowed  that  it  was  really  so,  that  surgeons 
many  people  had  the  plague  in  their  .very  blood,  and  preying 
r  upon  their  spirits,  and  were  in  themselves  but  walking  putrefied 
carcases,  whose  breath  was  infectious,  and  their  sweat  poison; 
and  yet  were  as  well  to  look  on  as  other  people,  and  even  knew 
it  not  themselves:  I  say,  they  all  allowed  that  it  was  really 
true  in  fact,  but  they  knew  not  how  to  propose  a  discovery. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Heath,  was  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be  Dr.  Heatb's 
known  by  the  smell  of  their  breath ;  but  then,  as  he  said,  who  **P*"*^°' 
durst  smell  to  that  breath  for  his  information  ?  since  to  know 
it,  he  must  draw  the  stench  of  the  plague  up  into  his  own  brain, 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  smell !  I  have  heard,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  others,  that  it  might  be  distinguished  by  the  party's 
breathing  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  where  the  breath  condensing, 
there  might  living  creatures  be  seen  by  a  microscope,  of  strange, 
monstrous,  and  frightful  shapes,  such  as  dragons,  snakes,  ser- 
pents, and  devils,  horrible  to  behold ;  but  this  I  very  much 
question  the  truth  of,  and  we  had  no  microscopes  at  that  time, 
as  I  remember,  to  make  the  experiment  with. 

It  was  the  opinion  also  of  another  learned  man  that  the  An  opinion 
breath  of  such  a  person  would  poison  and  instantly  kill  a  bird  ;  of  a  learned 
not  only  a  small  bird,  but  even  a  cock  or  hen,  and  that  if  it  did 
not  immediately  kill  the  latter,  it  would  cause  them  to  be  roupy, 
as  they  call  it ;  particularly  that  if  they  had  laid  any  eggs  at  that 
time  they  would  be  all  rotten ;  but  those  are  opinions  which  I 
never  found  supported  by  any  experiments,  or  heard  of  others 
that  had  seen  it ;  so  I  leave  them  as  I  find  them,  only  with  this 
repiark,  namely,  that  I  think  the  probabilities  are  very  strong 
for  them. 

Some  have  proposed  that  such  persons  should  breathe  hard 
upon  warm   water,  and  they  would  leave   an  unusual   scum 
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upon  it,  or  upon  several  other  things,  especially  such  as  are 
of  a  glutinous  substance,  and  are  apt  to  receive  a  scum  and 
support  it. 

But  from  the  whole  I  found  that  the  nature  of  this  contagion 
was  such,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  it  at  all,  or  to 
prevent  its  spreading  from  one  to  another,  by  any  human  skilL 

Here  was  indeed  one  difficulty,  which  I  could  never  thoroughly 
get  over  to  this  time,  and  which  there  is  but  one  way  of 
answering  that  I  know  of,  and  it  is  this,  viz.,  the  first  person  that 
died  of  the  plague  was  on  December  20th,  or  thereabouts,  1664, 
and  in  or  about  Long  Acre ;  whence  the  first  person  had  the 
infection  was  generally  said  to  be  from  a  parcel  of  silks  im- 
ported from  Holland,  and  first  opened  in  that  house. 

But  after  this  we  heard  no  more  of  any  person  dying  of  the 
plague,  or  of  the  distemper  being  in  that  place,  till  the  9th  of 
February,  which  was  about  seven  weeks  after,  and  then  one 
more  was  buried  out  of  the  same  house :  then  it  was  hushed, 
and  we  were  perfectly  easy  as  to  the  public  for  a  great  while ; 
for  there  were  no  more  entered  in  the  weekly  bill  to  be  dead  of 
the  plague  till  the  22nd  of  April,  when  there  were  two  more 
buried,  not  out  of  the  same  house,  but  out  of  the  same  street ; 
and,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  out  of  the  next  house  to 
the  first ;  this  was  nine  weeks  asunder,  and  after  this  we  had  no 
more  till  a  fortnight,  and  then  it  broke  out  in  several  streets, 
and  spread  every  way.  Now  the  question  seems  to  lie  thus  : — 
Where  lay  the  seeds  of  the  infection  all  this  while  ?  how  came 
it  to  stop  so  long,  and  not  stop  any  longer?  Either  the  dis- 
temper did  not  come  immediately  by  contagion  from  body  to 
body,  or  if  it  did,  then  a  body  may  be  capable  to  cbntinue 
infected,  without  the  disease  discovering  itself,  many  days,  nay, 
weeks  together,  even ;  not  a  quarantine  of  days  only,  but  a 
soixantine,  not  only  forty  days,  but  sixty  days,  or  longer. 

It  is  true,  there  was,  as  I  observed  at  first,  and  is  well  known 
to  many  yet  living,  a  very  cold  winter,  and  a  long  frost,  which 
continued  three  months,  and  this,  the  doctors  say,  might  check 
the  infection ;  but  then  the  learned  must  allow  me  to  say,  that 
if,  according  to  their  notion,  the  disease  was,  as  I  may  say,  only 
frozen  up,  it  would,  like  a  frozen  river,  have  returned  to  its 
usual  force  and  current  when  it  thawed,  whereas  the  principal 
recess  of  this  infection,  which  was  from  February  to  April,  was 
after  the  frost  was  broken,  and  the  weather  mild  and  warm. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  solving  all  this  difficulty,  which  I 
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think  my  own  remembrance  of  the  thing  will  supply ;  and  that 
is,  the  fact  is  not  granted,  namely,  that  there  died  none  in  those 
long  intervals,  viz.,  from  the  20th  December  to  the  9th  of 
February,  and  from  thence  to  the  22nd  of  April.  The  weekly 
bills  are  the  only  evidence  on  the  other  side,  and  those  bills 
were  not  of  credit  enough,  at  least  with  me,  to  support  an 
hypothesis,  or  determine  a  question,  of  such  importance  as  this ; 
for  it  was  our  received  opinion  at  that  time,  and  I  believe  upon 
Tcry  good  grounds,  that  the  fraud  lay  in  the  parish  officers, 
searchers,  and  persons  appointed  to  give  account  of  the  dead, 
and  what  diseases  they  died  of;  and  as  people  were  very  loth 
at  first  to  have  the  neighbours  believe  their  houses  were  infected, 
so  they  gave  money  to  procure,  or  otherwise  procured,  the  dead 
persons  to  be  returned  as  dying  of  other  distempers ;  and  this  I 
know  was  practised  afterwards  in  many  places,  I  believe,  I 
might  say  in  all  places  where  the  distemper  came,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  vast  increase  of  the  numbers  placed  in  the  weekly 
bills  under  other  articles  of  diseases  during  the  time  of  the 
infection;  for  example,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
when  the  plague  was  coming  on  to  its  highest  pitch,  it  was  very 
ordinary  to  have  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred,  nay,  to 
almost  fifteen  hundred  a  week,  of  other  distempers:  not  that 
the  numbers  of  those  distempers  were  really  increased  to  such 
a  degree ;  but  the  great  number  of  families  and  houses  where 
really  the  infection  was,  obtained  the  favour  to  have  their  dead  Weekly 
be  returned  of  other  distempers,  to  prevent  the  shutting  up  distemper, 
their  houses.     For  example : — 

Dead  of  other  diseases  beside  the  Plague. 

From  the  18th  to  the  25th  July     .         .  942 

To  the  1st  of  August     ....  1,004 

To  the  8th 1,213 

To  the  15th 1,439 

To  the  22nd 1,331 

To  the  29th 1,394 

To  the  5th  of  September       .  1,264 

To  the  12th 1,056 

To  the  19th 1,132 

To  the  26th 927 

Now  it  was  not  doubted  but  the  greatest  part  of  these,  or  a 
great  part  of  them,  were  dead  of  the  plague,  but  the  officers 
were  prevailed  with  to  return  them  as  above,  and  the  numbers 
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of   some   particular   articles    of   distempers    discovered,   is   as 
follows  : — 


From  the  1st  to 

8tli  Aug. 

to  15th, 

to  22nd,  to  29 

Several 
dodcrip- 
tious  of 

Fever  . 

.     314 

353 

3i8        383 

Spotted  Fever 

.     174 

190 

166        165 

distemper. 

Surfeit 

.      85 

87 

74          99 

Teeth  . 

.      90 

113 

111         133 

663 


-13 


699 


780 


From  Aug.  29th  to  Sept.  5th,  to  12th,  to  19th,  to  26th. 


Fever  . 

.     364 

332 

309 

268 

Spotted  Fever 

.     157 

97 

101 

65 

Surfeit 

.       68 

45 

49 

36 

Teeth 

.     138 

128 

121 

112 

727 


602 


580 


481 
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There  were  several  other  articles  wliich  bore  a  proportion  to 
these,  and  which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  were  increased  on  the 
same  account,  as  aged,  consumptions,  vomitings,  imposthumes, 
gripes,  and  the  like,  many  of  which  were  not  doubted  to  be 
infected  people ;  but  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
families  not  to  be  known  to  be  infected,  if  it  was  possible  to 
avoid  it,  so  they  took  all  the  measures  they  could  to  have  it  not 
believed ;  and  if  any  died  in  their  houses  to  get  them  returned 
to  the  examiners,  and  by  the  searchers,  as  having  died  of  other 
distempers. 

This,  I  say,  will  account  for  the  long  interval  which,  as  I 
have  said,  was  between  the  dying  of  the  first  persons  that  were 
returned  in  the  bill  to  be  dead  of  the  plague,  and  the  time  when 
the  distemper  spread  openly,  and  could  not  be  concealed. 

Besides,  the  weekly  bills  themselves,  at  that  time,  evidently 
discover  the  truth;  for,  while  there  was  no  mention  of  the 
plague,  and  no  increase  after  it  had  been  mentioned,  yet  it  was 
apparent  that  there  was  an  increase  of  those  distempers  which 
bordered  nearest  upon  it ;  for  example,  there  were  eight,  twelve, 
seventeen  of  the  spotted  fever  in  a  week  when  there  were  none 
or  but  very  few  of  the  plague ;  whereas  before  one,  three,  or 
four,  were  the  ordinary  weekly  numbers  of  that  distemper. 
Likewise,  as  I  observed  before,  the  burials  increased  weekly  in 
that  particular  parish,  and  the  parishes  adjacent,  more  than  in 
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any  other  parish,  although  there  were  none  set  down  of  the 
plague ;  all  which  tell  us  that  the  infection  was  handed  on,  and 
the  succession  of  the  distemper  really  preserved,  though  it 
seemed  to  us  at  that  time  to  be  ceased,  and  to  come  again  in  a 
manner  surprising. 

It  might  be  also  that  the  infection  might  remain  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  parcel  of  goods  m  liich  at  first  it  came  in,  and 
which  might  not  be  perhaps  opened,  or  at  least  not  fully,  or  in 
the  clothes  of  the  first  infected  person ;  for  I  cannot  think  that 
anybody  could  be  seized  with  the  contagion  in  a  fatal  and  mortal  Defoe's 
degree  for  nine  weeks  together,  and  support  his  state  of  health  to^^o^  " 
so  well  as  even  not  to  discover  it  to  himself;  yet,  if  it  were  contagion. 
so,  the  argument  is  the  stronger  in  favour  of  what  I  am  saying, 
namely,  that  the  infection  is  retained  in  bodies  apparently  well, 
and  conveyed  from  them  to  those  they  converse  with,  while  it  is 
known  to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Great  were  the  confusions  at  that  time  upon  this  very  account; 
and  when  people  began  to  be  convinced  that  the  infection  was 
received  in  this  surprising  manner  from  persons  apparently  well, 
they  began  to  be  exceeding  shy  and  jealous  of  every  one  that 
came  near  them.     Once  on  a  public  day,  whether  a  Sabbath  day 
or  not  I  do  not  remember,  in  iVldgate  church,  in  a  pew  full  of  ^^f^^f 
people,  on  a  sudden,  one  fancied  she  smelt  an  ill  smell;  imme-  persons 
diately  she  fancies  the  plague  was  in  the  pew,  whispers  her  Aidgate 
notion  or  suspicion  to  the  next,  then  rises  and  goes  out  of  the  Church. 
pew ;  it  immediately  took  with  the  next,  and  so  to  them  all ; 
and  every  one  of  them,  and  of  the  two  or  three  adjoining  pews, 
got  up  and  went  out  of  the  church,  nobody  knowing  what  it  was 
offended  them,  or  from  whom. 

This  immediately  filled  everybody's  mouths  with  one  prepara-  churches 
tion  or  another,  such  as  the  old  women  directed,  and  some,  arehigiJy 
perhaps,  as  physicians  directed,  in  order  to  prevent  infection  by  ^ 
the  breath  of  others ;  insomuch,  that  if  we  came  to  go  into  a 
church  when  it  was  anything  full  of  people,  there  would  be  such 
a  mixture  of  smells  at  the  entrance,  that  it  was  much  more 
strong,  though  perhaps  not  so  wholesome,  than  if  you  were  going 
into  an  apothecary's  or  druggist's  shop ;  in  a  word,  the  whole 
church  was  like  a  smelling-bottle.     In  one  corner  it  was  all 
perfumes,  in  another  aromatics,  balsamics,  and  a  variety  of  drugs 
and  herbs ;  in  another  salts  and  spirits,  as  every  one  was  furnished 
for  their  own  preservation;  yet  I  observed  that  after  people 
were  possessed,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  belief  or  rather  assurance. 
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of  the  infection  being  thus  carried  on  by  persons  apparently  in 
health,  the  cliurches  and  meeting-houses  were  much  thinner  of 
people  than  at  other  times  before  that  they  used  to  be ;  for  this 
is  to  be  said  of  the  people  of  London,  that  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  pestilence,  the  churches  or  meetings  were  never 
wholly  shut  up,  nor  did  the  people  decline  coming  out  to  the 
public  worship  of  God,  except  only  in  some  parishes  when  the 
violence  of  the  distemper  was  more  particularly  in  that  parish 
at  that  time,  and  even  then  no  longer  than  it  continued  to  be  so. 
Indeed  nothing  was  more  strange  than  to  see  with  what 
courage  the  people  went  to  the  public  service  of  God,  even  at  that 
time  when  they  were  afraid  to  stir  out  of  their  own  houses  upon 
any  other  occasion ;  this  I  mean  before  the  time  of  desperation^ 
which  I  have  mentioned  already ;  this  was  a  proof  of  the  exceed- 
ing populousness  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  infection,  not- 
withstanding the  great  numbers  that  were  gone  into  the  country 
at  the  first  alarm,  and  that  fled  out  into  the  forests  and  woods 
when  they  were  farther  terrified  with  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  it.  For  when  we  came  to  see  the  crowds  and  throngs  of 
people  which  appeared  on  the  Sabbath-days  at  the  churches,  and 
especially  in  those  parts  of  the  town  where  the  plague  was  abated, 
or  where  it  was  not  yet  come  to  its  height,  it  was  amazing.  But 
of  this  I  shall  speak  again  presently.  I  return,  in  the  meantime^ 
to  the  article  of  infecting  one  another  at  first.  Before  people 
came  to  right  notions  of  the  infection,  and  of  infecting  one 
another,  people  were  only  shy  of  tliose  that  were  really  sick :  a 
man  with  a  cap  upon  his  head,  or  with  clothes  round  his  neck, 
which  was  the  case  of  those  that  had  sweUings  there,  such  was 
indeed  frightful ;  but  when  we  saw  a  gentleman  dressed,  with 
his  band  on,  and  his  gloves  in  his  hand,  his  hat  upon  his  head, 
and  his  hair  combed,  of  such  we  had  not  the  least  apprehensions, 
and  people  conversed  a  great  while  freely,  especially  with  their 
neighbours  and  such  as  they  knew.  But  when  the  physicians 
assured  us  that  the  danger  was  as  well  from  the  sound,  that  is, 
the  seemingly  sound,  as  tlie  sick,  and  that  those  people  who 
thought  themselves  entirely  free,  Mere  oftentimes  the  most  fatal; 
and  that  it  came  to  be  generally  understood  that  people  were 
sensible  of  it,  and  of  the  reason  of  it ;  then,  I  say,  they  began 
to  be  jealous  of  everj^body,  and  a  vast  number  of  people  locked 
themselves  up,  so  as  not  to  come  abroad  into  any  company  at  aU^ 
nor  suffer  any  that  had  been  abroad  in  promiscuous  company  to 
come  into  their  houses,  or  near  them ;  at  least,  not  so  near  them 
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as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  their  breath,  or  of  any  smell  from 
them;  and  when  they  were  obliged  to  converse  at  a  distance 
with  strangers,  they  would  always  have  preservatives  in  their 
mouths,  ajid  about  their  clothes,  to  repel  and  keep  oflf  the 
infection. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  when  people  began  to  use  these 
cautions,  they  were  less  exposed  to  danger,  and  the  infection 
did  not  break  into  such  houses  so  furiously  as  it  did  into  others 
before,  and  thousands  of  families  were  preserved  (speaking  with 
due  reserve  to  the  direction  of  di>dnc  Providence)  by  that  means. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  beat  anything  into  the  heads  of  the  Poor  people 
poor ;  they  went  on  with  the  usual  impetuosity  of  their  tempers,  ^to  deal 
fiill  of  outcries  and  lamentations  when  taken,  but  madly  careless  ^^^^' 
of  themselves,  fool-hardy  and  obstinate,  while  they  were  well. 
Where  they  could  get  employment  they  pushed  into  any  kind  of 
business,  the  most  dangerous  and  the  most  liable  to  infection  ; 
and  if  they  were  spoken  to,  their  answer  would  be, — "  I  must 
trust  to  God  for  that :  if  I  am  taken,  then  I  am  provided  for,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  me ; ''  and  the  like ;  or  thus, — "  Why,  what 
must  I  do  ?  I  cannot  starve ;  I  had  as  good  have  the  plague  as 
perish  for  want.  I  have  no  work  ;  what  could  I  do  ?  I  must 
do  this  or  beg.'^  Suppose  it  was  burying  the  dead,  or  attending 
the  sick,  or  watching  infected  houses,  which  were  all  terrible 
hazards ;  but  their  tale  was  generally  the  same.  It  is  true, 
necessity  was  a  justifiable,  warrantable  plea,  and  nothing  could 
be  better ;  but  their  way  of  talk  was  much  the  same  where  the 
necessities  were  not  the  same.  This  adventurous  conduct  of  the 
poor  was  that  which  brought  the  plague  among  them  in  a  most 
furious  manner,  and  this,  joined  to  the  distress  of  their  circum- 
stances, when  taken,  was  the  reason  why  they  died  so  by  heaps ; 
for  I  cannot  say  I  could  observe  one  jot  of  better  husbandry 
among  them — I  mean  the  labouring  poor — while  they  were  all 
well  and  getting  money,  than  there  was  before,  but  as  lavish,  as 
extravagant,  and  as  thoughtless  for  to-morrow  as  ever ;  so  that 
when  they  came  to  be  taken  sick,  they  were  immediately  in  the 
utmost  distress,  as  well  for  want  as  for  sickness,  as  well  for  lack 
of  food  as  lack  of  health. 

The  misery  of  the  poor  I  had  many  occasions  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  charitable  assistance  that 
'  some  pious  people  daily  gave  to  such,  sending  them  relief  and 
supplies  both  of  food,  physic,  and  other  help,  as  they  found  they 
wanted ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  debt  of  justice  due  to  the  temper  of 
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the  people  of  that  day,  to  take  notice  here,  that  not  only  great 
sums,  very  great  sums  of  money,  were  charitably  sent  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  for  the  assistance  and  support  of  the 
poor  distempered  people,  but  abundance  of  private  people  daily 
distributed  large  sums  of  money  for  their  relief,  and  sent  people 
about  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  particular  distressed  and 
visited  families,  and  relieved  them  ;  nay,  some  pious  ladies  were 
80  transported  with  zeal  in  so  good  a  Mork,  and  so  confident  in 
the  protection  of  Providence  in  discharge  of  the  great  duty  of 
charity,  that  they  went  about  in  person  distributing  alms  to  the 
poor,  and  even  visiting  poor  families,  though  sick  and  infected, 
in  their  very  houses,  appointing  nurses  to  attend  those  that 
wanted  attending,  and  ordering  apothecaries  and  surgeons,  the 
first  to  supply  them  with  drugs  or  plasters,  and  such  things  as 
they  wanted,  and  the  last  to  lance  and  dress  the  swellings  and 
tumours,  where  such  were  wanting ;  giving  their  blessing  to  the 
poor  in  substantial  relief  to  them,  as  well  as  hearty  prayers  for 
them. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  none  of  those 
charitable  people  were  suffered  to  fall  under  the  calamity  itself; 
but  this  I  may  say,  that  I  never  knew  any  one  of  them  that 
miscarried,  which  I  mention  for  the  encouragement  of  others  in 
case  of  the  like  distress ;  and  doubtless,  if  they  that  give  to  the 
poor  lend  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  repay  them;  those  that 
hazard  their  lives  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  to  comfort  and  assist 
the  poor  in  such  misery  as  this,  may  liope  to  be  protected  in 
the  work. 

Nor  was  this  charity  so  extraordinarily  eminent  only  in  a  few  ; 
but  (for  I  cannot  lightly  quit  this  point)  the  charity  of  the  rich, 
as  well  in  the  city  and  suburbs  as  from  the  country,  was  so  greats 
that,  in  a  word,  a  prodigious  number  of  people,  who  must  other- 
wise have  perished  for  want  as  well  as  sickness,  were  supported 
and  subsisted  by  it ;  and  though  I  could  never,  nor  I  believe  any 
one  else,  come  to  a  full  knowledge,  of  what  was  so  contributed, 
yet  I  do  believe  that,  as  I  heard  one  say  that  was  a  critical 
observer  of  that  part,  there  was  not  only  many  thousand  pounds 
contributed,  but  many  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  of  this  distressed  afflicted  city ;  nay,  one  man  affirmed 
to  me  that  he  could  reckon  up  above  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  week,  which  was  distributed  by  the  churchwardens  at 
the  several  parish  vestries,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  aldermen 
in  the  several  wards  and  precincts,  and  by  the  particular  direction 
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•  of  the  court  and  of  the  justices  respectively  in  the  parts  where 
they  resided ;  over  and  above  the  private  charity  distributed  by 
pious  hands  in  the  manner  I  speak  of ;  and  this  continued  for 
many  weeks  together. 

I  confess  this  is  a  ver}^  great  sum  ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  there 
was  distributed  in  the  parish  of  Cripplegate  only,  seventeen 
thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  in  one  week  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor^  as  I  heard  reported,  and  which  I  really  believe  was  true, 
the  other  may  not  be  improbable. 

It  was  doubtless  to  be  reckoned  among  the  many  signal  good  Singular 
providences  which  attended  this  great  city,  and  of  which  there  donees 
were  many  other  worth  recording;  I  say  this  was  a  very  re-  *^*^***^®^* 
markable  one,  that  it  pleased  God  thus  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  city. 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  so  cheerfully  to  contribute  to 
the  reUef  and  support  of  the  poor  at  London ;  the  good  conse- 
quences  of  which   were   felt  many  ways,  and  particularly  in 
preserving   the   lives   and   recovering  the  health  of  so  many 
thousands,  and  keeping  so  many  thousands  of  famiUes  from 
perishing  and  starving. 

And  now  I  am  talking  of  the  merciful  disposition  of  Providence  Merciful 
in  this  time  of  calamity,  I  cannot  but  mention  again,  though  I  ^J^^**^ 
have  spoken  several  times  of  it  already  on  other  accounts,  I  mean  Great  King. 
th^t  of  the  progression  of  the  distemper ;  how  it  began  at  one 
end  of  the  town,  and  proceeded  gradually  and  slowly  from  one 
part  to  another,  and  like  a  dark  cloud  that  passes  over  our  heads, 
which,  as  it  thickens  and  overcasts  the  air  at  one  end,  clears  up 
at  the  other  end  :  so,  while  the  plague  went  on  raging  from  west 
to  east,  as  it  went  forwards  east  it  abated  in  the  west,  by  which 
means  those  parts  of  the  town  which  were  not  seized,  or  who 
were  left,  and  where  it  had  spent  its  fury,  were  (as  it  were) 
spared  to  help  and  assist  the  other ;  whereas,  had  the  distemper 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  city  and  suburbs  at  once,  raging  in 
all  places  alike,  as  it  has  done  since  in  some  places  abroad,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  must  have  been  overwhelmed,  and 
there  would  have  died  twenty  thousand  a  day,  as  they  say  there 
did  at  Naples,  nor  would  the  people  have  been  able  to  have 
helped  or  assisted  one  another. 

For  it  must  be  observed,  that  where  the  plague  was  in  its  full 
force,  there  indeed  the  people  were  very  miserable,  and  the  con- 
sternation was  inexpressible.  But  a  little  before  it  reached  even 
to  that  place,  or  presently  after  it  was  gone,  they  were  quite 
another  sort  of  people,  and  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  there 
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was  too  much  of  that  common  temper  of  maukind  to  be  found 
among  us  all  at  that  time,  namely,  to  forget  the  deliverance 
when  the  danger  is  past;  but  I  shall  come  to  speak  of  that 
part  again. 

It  must  not  be  forgot  here  to  take  some  notice  of  the  state  of 
trade  during  the  time  of  this  common  calamity,  and  this  with 
respect  to  foreign  trade,  as  also  to  our  home  trade. 

As  to  foreign  trade,  there  needs  little' to  be  said ;  the  trading 
nations  of  Europe  were  all  afraid  of  us ;  no  port  of  France,  or 
Holland,  or  Spain,  or  Italy,  would  admit  our  ships  or  correspond 
with  us ;  indeed  we  stood  on  ill  terms  with  the  Dutch,  and  were 
in  a  furious  war  with  them,  though  but  in  a  bad  condition  to 
fight  abroad,  who  had  such  dreadful  enemies  to  struggle  with  at 
home. 

Our  merchants  were  accordingly  at  a  full  stop,  their  ships 
could  go  nowhere,  that  is  to  say,  to  no  place  abroad :  their 
manufactures  and  merchandise,  that  is  to  say,  of  our  growth, 
would  not  be  touched  abroad,  they  were  as  much  afraid  of  our 
goods  as  they  were  of  our  people ;  and  indeed  they  had  reason, 
for  our  woollen  manufactures  are  as  retentive  of  infection  as 
human  bodies,  and,  if  packed  up  by  persons  infected,  would  re- 
ceive the  infection  and  be  as  dangerous  to  the  touch  as  a  man 
would  be  that  was  infected ;  and,  therefore,  when  any  English 
vessel  arrived  in  foreign  countries,  if  they  did  take  the  goods  on 
shore,  they  always  caused  the  bales  to  be  opened  and  aired  in 
places  appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  but  from  London  they  would 
not  suffer  them  to  come  into  port,  much  less  to  unload  their 
goods,  upon  any  terms  whatever;  and  this  strictness  was  especially 
used  with  them  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  in  Turkey,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Arches  indeed,  as  they  are  called,  as  well  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Turks  as  to  the  Venetians,  they  were  not  so  very 
rigid ;  in  the  first  there  was  no  obstruction  at  all,  and  four 
ships  which  were  then  in  the  river  loading  for  Italy,  that  is  for 
Leghorn  and  Naples,  being  denied  pratique,  as  they  call  it,  went 
on  to  Turkey,  and  were  freely  admitted  to  unlade  their  cargo 
without  any  difficulty,  only  that  when  they  arrived  there  some 
of  their  cargo  was  not  fit  for  sale  in  that  country,  and  other 
parts  of  it  being  consigned  to  merchants  at  Leghorn,  the  cap- 
tains of  the  ships  had  no  right  nor  any  orders  to  dispose  of  the 
goods,  so  that  great  inconveniences  followed  to  the  merchants. 
But  this  was  nothing  but  what  the  necessity  of  affairs  required, 
and    the  merchants  of  Leghorn    and    Naples    having  notice 
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given  them,  sent  again  from  thence  to  take  care  of  the  effects, 
which  were  particularly  consigned  to  those  ports,  and  to  bring 
back  in  other  ships  such  as  were  improper  for  the  markets  at 
Smyrna  and  Scanderoon. 

The  inconveniences  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  still  greater ;  gpain  and 
for  thev  would  by  no  means  suffer  our  ships,  especiallv  those  Po^ugai 

Ti  .  •.  o,.,,  very  timid 

from  London,  to  come  into  any  of  their  ports,  much  less  to  of  con- 
unlade.  There  was  a  report  that  one  of  our  ships  having  by  ^^^^' 
stealth  delivered  her  cargo,  among  which  were  some  bales  of 
English  cloth,  cotton,  kerseys,  and  such-like  goods,  the  Spaniards 
caused  all  the  goods  to  be  burnt,  and  punished  the  men  with 
death  who  were  concerned  in  carrying  them  on  shore.  This  I 
believe  was  in  part  true,  though  I  do  not  affirm  it ;  but  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely,  seeing  the  danger  was  really  very  great,  the  in- 
fection being  so  violent  in  London. 

I  heard  likewise  that  the  plague  was  carried  into  those  coun 
tries  by  some  of  our  ships,  and  particularly  to  the  port  of  Faro, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Algane,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Portugal ; 
and  that  several  persons  died  of  it  there,  but  it  was  not  confirmed. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
were  so  shy  of  us,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  plague,  as  has  been 
said,  keeping  at  first  much  at  that  end  of  the  town  next  West- 
minster, the  merchandising  part  of  the  town,  such  as  the  city 
and  the  waterside,  was  perfectly  sound,  till  at  least  the  beginning 
of  July;  and  the  ships  in  the  river  till  the  beginning  of  August ; 
for,  to  the  1st  of  July,  there  had  died  but  seven  within  the  whole 
city,  and  but  60  within  the  liberties ;  but  one  in  all  the  parishes 
of  Stepney,  Aldgate,  and  Whitechapel,  and  but  two  in  all  the 
eight  parishes  of  South wark ;  but  it  was  the  same  thing  abroad, 
for  the  bad  news  was  gone  over  the  whole  world,  that  the  city 
of  London  was  infected  with  the  plague;  and  there  was  no 
inquiring  there  how  the  infection  proceeded,  or  at  which  part  of 
the  town  it  was  begun  or  was  reached  to. 

Besides,  after  it  began  to  spread,  it  increased  so  fast,  and  the 
bills  grew  so  high  all  on  a  sudden,  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
lessen  the  report  of  it,  or  endeavour  to  make  the  people  abroad 
think  it  better  than  it  was,  the  account  which  the  weekly  bills 
gave  in  was  sufficient ;  and  that  there  died  two  thousand  to  three  The  whoio 
or  four  thousand  a  week,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  whole  trading  fading 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  following  time  being  so  dreadful  also  alarmed. 
in  the  very  city  itself,  put  the  whole  world,  I  say,  upon  their 
guard  against  it. 
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You  may  be  sure  also  that  the  report  of  these  things  lost 
nothing  in  tlie  carriage ;  the  plague  was  itself  very  terrible,  and 
the  distress  of  the  people  very  great,  as  you  may  observe  of  what 
I  have  said ;  but  the  rumour  was  infinitely  greater,  and  it  must 
not  be  wondered  that  our  friends  abroad,  as  my  brother's  cor- 
respondents in  particular  were  told  there,  namely,  in  Portugal 
and  Italy,  where  he  chiefly  traded,  that  in  London  there  died 
twenty  thousand  in  a  week ;  that  the  dead  bodies  lay  unburied  by 
heaps ;  that  the  living  were  not  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead,  or 
the  sound  to  look  after  the  sick;  that  all  the  kingdom  was 
infected  likewise,  so  that  it  was  an  universal  malady,  such  as 
was  never  heard  of  in  those  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  they  could 
hardly  believe  us  when  we  gave  them  an  account  how  things 
really  were,  and  how  there  was  not  above  one- tenth  part  of  the 
people  dead ;  that  there  were  five  hundred  thousand  left  that 
lived  all  the  time  in  the  town ;  that  now  the  people  began  to 
walk  the  streets  again,  and  those  who  were  fled  to  return ;  there 
was  no  miss  of  the  usual  throng  of  people  in  the  streets,  except 
as  every  family  might  miss  their  relations  and  neighbours,  and 
the  like ;  I  say,  they  could  not  believe  these  things ;  and  if 
inquiry  were  now  to  be  made  in  Naples,  or  in  other  cities  on 
the  coast  of  Italy,  they  would  tell  you  there  was  a  dreadful 
infection  in  London  so  many  years  ago,  in  which,  as  above,  there 
died  twenty  thousand  in  a  week,  &c.,  just  as  we  have  had  it 
reported  in  London  that  there  was  a  plague  in  the  city  of  Naples 
in  the  year  1656,  in  which  there  died  twenty  thousand  people  in 
a  day,  of  which  I  have  had  very  good  satisfaction  that  it  was 
utterly  false. 

But  these  extravagant  reports  were  very  prejudicial  to  our 
trade,  as  well  as  unjust  and  injurious  in  themselves,  for  it  was  a 
long  time  after  the  plague  was  quite  over  before  our  trade  could 
recover  itself  in  those  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  Flemings  and 
Dutch,  but  especially  the  last,  made  very  great  advantages  of  it, 
having  all  the  market  to  themselves,  and  even  buying  our  manu- 
factures in  the  several  parts  of  England  where  the  plague  was 
not,  and  carrying  them  to  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  from 
thence  transporting  them  to  Spain  and  to  Italy,  as  if  they  had 
been  of  their  own  making. 

But  they  were  detected  sometimes  and  punished,  that  is  to 
say,  their  goods  confiscated,  and  ships  also ;  for  if  it  was  true 
that  our  manufactures,  as  well  as  our  people,  were  infected,  and 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  touch  or  to  open  and  receive  the  smell 
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of  them,  then  those  people  ran  the  hazard  by  that  clandestine 
trade,  not  only  of  carrying  the  contagion  into  their  own  country, 
but  also  of  infecting  the  nations  to  whom  they  traded  with  those 
goods ;  which,  considering  how  many  lives  might  be  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  such  an  action,  must  be  a  trade  that  no  men  of 
conscience  could  suffer  themselves  to  be  concerned  in. 

I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that  any  harm  was  done,  I  mean 
of  that  kind,  by  those  people ;  but  I  doubt  I  need  not  make  any 
such  proviso  in  the  case  of  our  own  country ;  for  either  by  our 
people  of  London,  or  by  the  commerce,  which  made  their  con- 
versing  with  all  sorts  of  people  in  every  county,  and  of  every 
considerable  town,  necessary ;  I  say,  by  this  means  the  plague 
was  first  or  last  spread  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  well  in  London 
as  in  all  the  cities  and  great  towns,  especially  in  the  trading 
manufacturing  towns  and  seaports ;  so  that,  first  or  last,  all  the 
considerable  places  in  England  were  visited  more  or  less,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  some  places,  but  not  so  universally,  j^^g^^ 
How  it  fared  with  the  people  in  Scotland  I  had  no  opportunity  visited  by 

.      .  .  the  pesti- 

to  inqmre.  lence. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  the  plague  continued  so  violent 
in  London,  the  outports,  as  they  are  called,  enjoyed  a  very  great 
trade,  especially  to  the  adjacent  countries  and  to  our  own  plan- 
tations; for  example,  the  towns  of  Colchester,  Yarmouth,  and 
Hull,  on  that  side  of  England,  exported  to  Holland  and  Ham- 
burg the  manufactures    of    the  adjacent  counties,  for  several 
months  after  the  trade  with  London  was,  as  it  were,  entirely 
shut  up ;  likewise  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Exeter,  with  the  port 
of  Plymouth,  had  the  like  advantage  to  Spain,  to  the  Canaries, 
to  Guinea,  and  to  the  West  Indies,  and  particularly  to  Ireland  ; 
but  as  the  plague  spread  itself  every  way  after  it  had  been  in 
London  to  such  a  degree  as  it  was  in  August  and  September,  so  Nimgation 
all  or  most  of  those  cities  and  towns  were  infected  first  or  last,  merce  of 
and  then  trade  was,  as  it  were,  under  a  general  embargo,  or  at  ^^|^j.  ^ 
a  full  stop,  as  I  shall  observe  farther  when  I  speak  of  our  home  general 

.       ,  embargo. 

trade. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  observed,  that  as  to  ships  coming 
in  from  abroad,  as  many  you  may  be  sure  did,  some  who  were  out 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  a  considerable  while  before,  and  some 
who,  when  they  went  out,  knew  nothing  of  an  infection,  or  at 
least,  of  one  so  terrible ;  these  came  up  the  river  boldly,  and  de- 
livered their  cargoes  as  they  were  obliged  to  do,  except  just  in  the 
two  months  of  August  and  September,  when  the  weight  of  the 
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infection  lying,  as  I  may  say,  all  below  bridge,  nobody  durst  ap- 
pear in  business  for  a  while ;  but,  as  this  continued  but  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  homeward  bound  ships,  especially  such  whose  cargoes 
were  not  liable  to  spoil,  came  to  an  anchor  for  a  time  short  of 
the  Pool,*  or  fresh  water  part  of  the  river,  even  as  low  as  the 
river  Medway,  where  several  of  them  ran  in,  and  others  lay  at 
the  Nore,  and  in  the  Hope  below  Gravesend ;  so  that,  by  the 
latter  end  of  October,  there  was  a  very  great  fleet  of  homeward 
bound  ships  to  come  up,  such  as  the  like  had  not  been  known 
for  many  years. 

Two  particular  trades  were  carried  on  by  water-carriage  all 
the  while  of  the  infection,  and  that  with  little  or  no  interruption, 
very  much  to  the  advantage  and  comfort  of  the  poor  distressed 
people  of  the  city,  and  those  were  the  coasting  trade  for  com, 
and  the  Newcastle  trade  for  coals. 

The  first  of  these  was  particularly  carried  on  by  small  vessels 
jfrom  the  port  of  Hull,  and  other  places  in  the  Humber,  by  which 
great  quantities  of  corn  were  brought  in  from  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire ;  the  other  part  of  this  corn  trade  was  &om  Lynn 
in  Norfolk,  from  AVells,  and  Burnham,  and  from  Yarmouth,  all 
in  the  same  county ;  and  the  third  branch  was  from  the  river 
Med  way,  and  from  Milton,  Feversham,  Margate,  and  Sandwichi 
and  all  the  other  little  places  and  ports  round  the  coast  of  Krat 
and  Essex. 

There  was  also  a  very  good  trade  from  the  coast  of  Suffolk, 
with  corn,  butter,  and  cheese.  These  vessels  kept  a  constant 
course  of  trade,  and  without  interruption  came  up  to  that  mar- 
ket still  known  by  the  name  of  Brewer's  Quay,  by  the  Tower, 
where  they  supplied  the  city  plentifully  with  corn,  when  land 
carriage  began  to  fail,  and  when  the  people  began  to  be  sick 
of  coming  from  many  places  in  the  country. 

This  also  was  much  of  it  owing  to  the  prudence  and  conduct 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  took  such  care  to  keep  the  masters  and 
seamen  from  danger  when  they  came  up,  causing  their  com  to 
be  bought  off  at  any  time  they  wanted  a  market  (which,  how- 
ever, was  very  seldom),  and  causing  the  corn-factors  immediately 
to  imlade  and  deliver  the  vessels  laden  with  corn,  that  they  had 
vcrv  Uttle  occasion  to  come  out  of  their  ships  or  vessels,  the 


•  That  part  of  the  river  where  the  ships  lie  up  when  they  come  home  is  calted  tbt 
Pool,  and  takes  in  all  the  river  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  horn  tlie  Towtr  to 
Cuckold's  Point,  and  Limcboiise. 
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money  being  always  earri(Hl  on  board  to  them,  and  put  into  a 
pail  of  vinegar  before  it  was  carried. 

The  second  trade  was  that  of  coals  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
without  which  the  city  would  have  been  greatly  distressed ;  for 
not  in  the  streets  only,  but  in  private  houses  and  families,  great 
quantities  of  coals  were  then  burnt,  even  all  the  summer  long,  Physiciana 
and  when  the  weather  was  hottest,  which  was  done  by  the  advice  fires  to  be 
of  the  physicians.     Some,  indeed,  opposed  it,  and  insisted  that  ^J^h^^iegt 
to  keep  the  houses  and  rooms  hot  was  a  means  to  propagate  the  weather. 
distemper^  which  was  a  fermentation  and  heat  already  in  the 
blood ;  that  it  was  known  to  spread  and  increase  in  hot  weather. 
and  abate  in  cold,  and  therefore  they  alleged  that  all  contagious 
distempers  are  the  worse  for  heat,  because  the  contagion  waa 
nourished  and  gained  strength  in  hot  weather,  and  was,  as  it 
were,  propagated  in  heat. 

Other  said,  they  granted  that  heat  in  the  climate  might 
propagate  infection,  as  sultry  hot  weather  fills  the  air  with 
vermin^  and  nourishes  innumerable  numbers  and  kinds  of 
venomous  creatures,  which  breed  in  our  food,  in  the  plants,  and 
even  in  our  bodies,  by  the  very  stench  of  which  infection  may 
be  propagated ;  also,  that  heat  in  the  air,  or  heat  of  weather,  as 
we  ordinarily  call  it,  makes  bodies  relax  and  faint,  exhausts  the 
spirits,  opens  the  pores,  and  makes  us  more  apt  to  receive 
infection  or  any  evil  influence,  be  it  from  noxious,  pestilential 
vapours,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  air ;  but  that  the  heat  of  fire, 
and  especially  of  coal  fires,  kept  in  our  houses  or  near  us,  had 
quite  a  different  operation,  the  heat  being  not  of  the  same  kind, 
but  quick  and  fierce,  tending  not  to  nourish  but  to  consume  and 
dissipate  all  those  noxious  fumes  which  the  other  kind  of  heat 
rather  exhaled  and  stagnated  than  separated  and  burnt  up; 
besides,  it  was  alleged  that  the  sulphureous  and  nitrous  particles 
that  are  often  found  to  be  in  the  coal,  with  that  bituminous 
substance  which  bums,  all  assist  to  clear  and  purge  the  air,  and 
render  it  wholesome  and  safe  to  breathe  in,  after  the  noxoius 
particles  (as  above)  are  dispersed  and  burnt  up. 

The  latter  opinion  prevailed  at  that  time,  and  as  I  must  con- 
fess, I  think,  with  good  reason,  and  the  experience  of  the  citizens 
confirmed  it,  many  houses  which  had  constant  fires  kept  in  the 
rooms  having  never  been  infected  at  all ;  and  I  must  join  my 
experience  to  it,  for  I  found  the  keeping  of  good  fires  kept  our 
rooms  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  I  do  verily  believe  made  our 
whole  famUy  so,  more  than  would  otherwise  have  been. 

F 
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De  Foe's  ro-  But  I  rcturn  to  the  coals  as  a  trade.  It  was  with  no  little 
^  trade!^  difficulty  that  this  trade  was  kept  open,  and  particularly  because, 
as  wc  were  in  an  open  war  witli  the  Dutch  at  that  time,  the 
Dutch  capers  at  first  took  a  great  many  of  our  collier  ships, 
which  made  the  rest  cautious,  and  made  them  to  stay  to  come 
in  fleets  together ;  but  after  some  time  the  capers  were  either 
afraid  to  take  them,  or  their  masters,  the  States,  were  afraid 
they  should,  and  forbad  them,  lest  the  plague  should  be  among 
them,  which  made  them  fare  the  better. 

For  the  security  of  those  northern  traders,  the  coal  ships  were 
ordered  by  my  Lord  Mayor  not  to  come  up  into  the  Pool  above 
a  certain  number  at  a  time,  and  ordered  lighters  and  other 
vessels,  such  as  the  woodmongers,  that  is  the  wharf-keepers  or 
coal-sellers,  furnished,  to  go  down  and  take  out  the  coals  as  low 
as  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  and  some  farther  down. 

Others  delivered  great  quantities  of  coals  in  particular  places, 
where  the  ships  could  come  to  the  shore,  as  at  Greenwich, 
Blackwall,  and  other  places,  in  vast  heaps,  as  if  to  be  kept  for 
sale,  but  they  were  fetched  away  after  the  ships  which  brought 
thera  were  gone;  so  that  the  seamen  had  no  communication 
with  the  river  men,  nor  so  much  as  came  near  one  another. 

Yet  all  this  caution  could  not  eflectually  prevent  the  distemper 

getting  among  the  colliery,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  ships,  by 

which  a  great  many  seamen  died  of  it ;    and  that  which  was 

still  worse  was,   that   they   carried  it  down   to   Ipswich   and 

Yarmouth,  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  other  places  on  the 

coast;  where,  especially  at  Newcastle  and  at  Sunderland,  it 

carried  off  a  great  number  of  people. 

Unusual  The  making  so  many  fires  as  above  did  indeed  consume  an 

tionofcottU  ^^^sual  quantity  of  coals ;  and  that  upon  one  or  two  stops  of 

in  London,    the  ships  coming  up,  whether  by  contrary  weather  or  by  the 

interruption  of  enemies  I  do  not  remember,  but  the  price  of 

coals  was  exceedingly  dear,  even  as  high  as  £4  a  chaldron,  but 

it  soon  abated  when  the  ships  came  in,  and  as  afterwards  they 

had  a  freer  passage,  the  price  was  very  reasonable  all  the  rest  of 

that  year. 

No  expense       The  public  fircs  which  were  made  on  these  occasions,  as  I 

SITcot^^    have  calculated  it,  must  necessarily  have  cost  the  city  about  200 

poration  of  chaldrons  of  coals  a  week,  if  they  had  continued,  which  was 

the  g^i^of  indeed  a  very  great  quantity,  but  as  it  was  thought  necessary, 

the  inha-      nothing  was  spared ;  however,  as  some  of  the  physicians  cried 

them  down,  they  were  not  kept  a-light  above  four  or  five  days. 

The  fires  were  ordered  thus  : — 
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One  at  the  Custom  House,  one  at  Billingsgate,  one  at  i>wpo8ition 
Queenhithe,  and  one  at  the  Three  Cranes ;  one  in  Blackfriars,  the  City. 
and  one  at  the  gate  of  Bridewell ;  one  at  the  corner  of  Leadcn- 
hall-atreet,  and  Gracechurch;  one  at  the  north,  and  one  at 
the  south  gate  of  the  Royal  Exchange ;  one  at  Guildhall,  and 
one  at  Black  well-hall  gate  ^  one  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  door  in 
St.  Helen's,  one  at  the  west  entrance  into  St.  Paurs,  and  one 
at  the  entrance  into  Bow  churcL  I  do  not  remember  whether 
there  were  any  at  the  City  gates,  but  one  at  the  Bridge  foot 
there  was,  just  by  St.  Magnus  church. 

I  know  some  have  quai'relled  since  that  at  the  experiment, 
and  said  that  there  died  the  more  people  because  of  those  fires  ; 
but  I  am  persuaded  those  that  say  so  offer  no  evidence  to  prove 
it,  neither  can  I  believe  it  on  any  account  whatever. 

It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  state  of  trade  at  home 
in  England  during  this  dreadful  time,  and  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  manufactures  and  the  trade  in  the  city.  At  the  first 
breaking  out  of  the  infection  there  was,  as  it  is  easy  to  suppose, 
a  very  great  fright  among  the  people,  and  consequently  a  general 
stop  of  trade,  except  in  provisions  and  necessaries  of  life  ;  and 
even  in  those  things,  as  there  was  a  vast  number  of  people  fled, 
and  a  very  great  number  always  sick,  besides  the  number  which 
died,  so  there  could  not  be  above  two-thirds,  if  above  one  half, 
of  the  consumption  of  provisions  in  the  city  as  used  to  be. 

It  pleased  God  to  send  a  very  plentiful  year  of  com  and  fruit,  Bountiful 
but  not  of  hay  or  grass ;  by  which  means  bread  was  cheap  by  thToreat^^ 
reason  of  the  plenty  of  com ;  flesh  was  cheap,  by  reason  of  the  ^^^S' 
scarcity  of  grass,  but  butter  and  cheese  were  dear  for  the  same 
reason ;  and  hay  in  the  market,  just  beyond  Whitechapel  bars, 
was  sold  at  £4.  per  load ;  but  that  aff'ected  not  the  poor.     There 
was  a  most  excessive  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  fruit,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes ;  and  they  were  the  cheaper,  be- 
cause of  the  want  of  people ;  but  this  made  the  poor  eat  them 
to  excess,  and  this  brought  them  into  fluxes,  griping  of  the  guts, 
surfeits,  and  the  like,  which  often  precipitated  them  into  the 
plague. 

But  come  to  matters  of  trade : — First,  foreign  exportation 
being  stopped,  or  at  least  very  much  interrupted,  and  rendered 
difficult,  a  general  stop  of  all  those  manufactures  followed  of 
course,  which  were  usually  brought  for  exportation ;  and  though 
sometimes  merchants  abroad  were  importunate  for  goods,  yet 
little  was  sent,  the  passages  being  so  generally  stopped,  that  the 
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English  ships  would  not  be  admitted,  as  is  said  already,  into 
their  port. 

This  put  a  stop  to  the  manufactures  that  were  for  exportation 
in  most  parts  of  England,  except  in  some  outports,  and  even  that 
was  soon  stopped,  for  they  all  had  the  plague  in  their  turn ;  but 
though  this  was  felt  all  over  England,  yet,  what  was  still  worse, 
all  intercourse  of  trade  for  home  consumption  of  manufactures, 
especially  those  which  usually  circulated  through  the  Londoners' 
hands,  was  stopped  at  once,  the  trade  of  the  city  being  stopped. 

All  kinds  of  handicrafts  in  the  city,  &c.,  tradesmen,  and 
mechanics,  were,  as  I  have  said  before,  out  of  employ,  and  this 
occasioned  the  putting  off  and  dismissing  an  innumerable  num- 
ber of  journeymen  and  workmen  of  all  sorts,  seeing  nothing  was 
done  relating  to  such  trades,  but  what  might  be  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

This  caused  the  multitude  of  single  people  in  London  to  be 
unprovided  for ;  as  also  of  families  whose  living  depended  upon 
the  labour  of  the  heads  of  those  families ;  I  say,  this  reduced 
them  to  extreme  misery ;  and  I  must  confess  it  is  for  the 
honour  of  the  city  of  London,  and  will  be  for  many  ages,  as  long 
as  this  is  to  be  spoken  of,  that  they  were  able  to  supply  with 
charitable  provision  the  wants  of  so  many  thousands  of  those  as 
afterwards  fell  sick,  and  were  distressed ;  so  that  it  may  be  safely 
averred  that  nobody  perished  for  want,  at  least,  that  the  magis- 
trates had  any  notice  given  them  of. 

This  stagnation  of  our  manufacturing  trade  in  the  country 
would  have  put  the  people  there  to  much  greater  difficulties, 
but  that  the  master  workmen,  clothiers,  and  others,  to  the 
uttermost  of  their  stocks  and  strength,  kept  on  making  their 
goods  to  keep  the  poor  at  work,  believing  that  as  soon  as  the 
sickness  should  abate,  they  would  have  a  quick  demand  in  pro- 
portion to  the  decay  of  their  trade  at  that  time :  but  as  none 
but  those  masters  that  were  rich  could  do  thus,  and  that  many 
were  poor  and  not  able,  the  manufacturing  trade  in  England 
suffered  greatly,  and  the  poor  were  pinched  all  over  England  by 
the  calamity  of  the  city  of  London  only. 

It  is  true  that  the  next  year  made  them  full  amends  by 
another  terrible  calamity  upon  the  city;  so  that  the  city  by 
one  calamity  impoverished  and  weakened  the  country,  and 
by  another  calamity,  even  terrible  too  of  its  kind,  enriched 
the  country,  and  made  them  again  amends :  for  an  infinite 
quantity  of  household  stuff,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  things. 
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besides  whole  warehouses  filled  with  merchandize  and  manufac- 
tures, such  as  come  from  all  parts  of  England,  were  consumed 
in  the  fire  of  London,  the  next  year  after  this  terrible  visitation : 
it  is  incredible  what  a  trade  this  made  all  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, to  make  good  the  want,  and  to  supply  that  loss :  so  that,  London 
in  short,  all  the  manufacturing  hands  in  the  nation  were  set  on  ^^^^^ 
work,  and  were  little  enough  for  several  years  to  supply  the  the  pes- 
market  and  answer  the  demands ;  all  foreign  markets  also  were      ^^^' 
empty  of  our  goods,  by  the  stop  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  plague,  and  before  an  open  trade  was  allowed  again ;  and 
the  prodigious  demand  at  home  falling  in,  joined  to  make  a 
quick  vent  for  all  sorts  of  goods ;  so  that  there  never  was  known 
such  a  trade  all  over  England  for  the  time,  as  was  in  the  first 
seven  years  after  the  plague,  and  after  the  fire  of  London. 

It  remains  now  that  I  should  say  something  of  the  merciful 
part  of  this  terrible  judgment.  The  last  week  in  September, 
the  plague  being  come  to  its  crisis,  its  fury  began  to  assuage. 
I  remember  my  friend  Dr.  Heath,  coming  to  see  me  the  week  Dr.  Heath's 
before,  told  me  he  was  sure  that  the  violence  of  it  would  assuage  jJ^^^J^i^ 
in  a  few  days;  but  when  I  saw  the  weekly  bill  of  that  week,  mentofth* 
which  was  the  highest  of  the  whole  year,  being  eight  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  of  all  diseases,  I  upbraided  him 
with  it,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  made  his  judgment  from  ? 
his  answer,  however,  was  not  so  much  to  seek,  as  I  thought  it 
would  have  been.  "  Look  you,^^  says  he,  "  by  the  number 
which  are  at  this  time  sick  and  infected,  there  should  have  been 
twenty  thousand  dead  the  last  week  instead  of  eight  thousand, 
if  the  inveterate  mortal  contagion  had  been  as  it  was  two 
weeks  ago ;  for  then  it  ordinarily  killed  in  two  or  three  days, 
now  not  under  eight  or  ten,  and  then  not  above  one  in  five 
recovered ;  whereas,  I  have  observed,  that  now  not  above  two 
in  five  miscarry,  and  observe  it  from  me,  the  next  bill  will 
decrease,  and  you  will  see  many  more  people  recover  than  used 
to  do ;  for  though  a  vast  multitude  are  now  everywhere  infected, 
and  as  many  every  day  fall  sick,  yet  there  will  not  so  many  die 
as  there  did,  for  the  malignity  of  the  distemper  is  abated ; 
adding  that  he  began  now  to  hope,  nay,  more  than  hope,  that 
the  infection  had  passed  its  crisis,  and  was  going  ofl*;"  and 
accordingly  so  it  was,"  for  the  next  week  being,  as  I  said,  the 
last  in  September,  the  bill  dcreased  almost  two  thousand. 

It  is  true,  the  plague  was  still  at  a  frightful  height,  and  the 
next  bill  was  no  less  than  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty^ 
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and  the  next  to  that  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  ; 
but  still  my  friend's  observation  was  just,  and  it  did  appear  the 
people  did  recover  faster,  and  more  in  number,  than  they  used 
to  do  j  and,  indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  so,  what  had  been  the 
condition  of  the  city  of  London  ?  for,  according  to  my  friend, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  people  at  that  time 
infected,  whereof,  as  above,  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  died,  and  near  forty  thousand  recovered ;  whereaa, 
had  it  been  as  it  was  before,  fifty  thousand  of  that  number 
woiJd  very  probably  have  died,  if  not  more,  and  fifty  thousand 
more  would  have  sickened ;  for,  in  a  word,  the  whole  mass  of 
people  began  to  sicken,  and  it  looked  as  if  none  would  escape. 

But  this  remark  of  my  friend's  appeared  more  evident  in  a 
few  weeks  more ;  for  the  decrease  went  on,  and  another  week 
in  October  it  decreased  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three;  so  that  the  number  dead  of  the  plague  was  but  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five;  and  the  next  week  it 
decreased  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen  more,  and 
yet  it  was  seen  plainly  that  there  was  abundance  of  people  sick, 
nay,  abundance  more  than  ordinary,  and  abundance  fell  sick 
every  day,  but  (as  above)  the  malignity  of  the  disease  abated. 

Such  is  the  precipitant  disposition  of  our  people,  whether  it 
is  so  or  not  all  over  the  world,  that  is  none  of  my  particular 
business  to  inquire :  but  I  saw  it  apparently  here,  that  as  upon 
the  first  fright  of  the  infection  they  shunned  one  another,  and 
fled  from  one  another's  houses,  and  from  the  city,  with  an  unac- 
countable, and,  as  I  thought,  unnecessary  fright :  so,  now,  upon 
this  notion  spreading,  (viz.)  that  the  distemper  was  not  so  catch- 
ing as  formerly,  and  that  if  it  was  caught,  it  was  not  so  mortal, 
and  seeing  abundance  of  people,  who  really  fell  sick,  recover 
again  daily ;  they  took  to  such  a  precipitant  courage,  and  grew 
so  entirely  regardless  of  themselves,  and  of  the  infection,  that 
they  made  no  more  of  the  plague  than  of  an  ordinary  fever,  nor 
indeed  so  much ;  they  not  only  went  boldly  into  company  with 
those  who  had  tumours  and  carbuncles  upon  them,  that  were 
running,  and  consequently  contagious,  but  ate  and  drank  with 
them,  nay,  went  into  their  houses  to  visit  them,  and  even,  as  I 
was  told,  into  their  very  chambers  where  they  lay  sick. 

This  I  could  not  see  rational ;  my  friend  Dr.  Heath  allowed, 
and  it  was  plain  to  experience,  that  the  distemper  was  as  catch- 
ing as  ever,  and  as  many  fell  sick,  but  only  he  alleged  that  so 
many  of  those  that  fell  sick  did  not  die ;  but  I  think  that  while 
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many  did  die,  and  that  at  best  the  distemper  itself  was  very 
terrible,  the  sores  and  swellings  very  tormenting,  and  the  danger 
of  death  not  left  out  of  the  circumstance  of  sickness,  though 
not  so  frequent  as  before;  all  those  things,  together  with  the 
exceeding  tediousness  of  the  cure,  the  loathsomeness  of  the 
disease,  and  many  other  articles,  were  enough  to  deter  any  man 
living  from  a  dangerous  mixture  with  the  sick  people,  and  make 
them  almost  as  anxious  to  avoid  the  infection  as  before. 

Nay,  there  was  another  thing  which  made  the  mere  catching 
of  the  distemper  frightful,  and  that  was  the  terrible  burning  of 
the  caustics,  which  the  surgeons  laid  on  the  swellings  to  bring 
them  to  break  and  to  run ;  without  which,  the  danger  of  death 
was  very  great,  even  to  the  last ;  also  the  insufferable  torment 
of  the  swellings,  which,  though  it  might  not  make  people  raving 
and  distracted,  as  t^jey  were  before,  and  as  I  have  given  several 
instances  of  already,  yet  they  put  the  patient  to  inexpressible 
torment ;  and  those  that  fell  into  it,  though  they  did  escape  with 
life,  yet  they  made  bitter  complaints  of  those  that  had  told  them 
there  was  no  danger,  and  sadly  repented  their  rashness  and  folly 
in  venturing  to  run  into  the  reach  of  it. 

Nor  did  this  unwary  conduct  of  the  people  end  here,  for  a  People 
great  many  that  thus  cast  off  their  cautions  suffered  more  deeply  i^odan^r 
still :  and  though  many  escaped,  yet  many  died ;  and,  at  least, 
it  had  this  public  mischief  attending  it,  that  it  made  the  decrease 
of  burials  slower  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  for  as  this 
notion  ran  like  lightning  through  the  city,  and  the  people's 
heads  were  possessed  with  it,  even  as  soon  as  the  first  great 
decrease  in  the  bills  appeared,  we  found  that  the  two  next  bills 
did  not  decrease  in  proportion;  the  reason  I  take  to  be  the 
people's  running  so  rashly  into  danger,  giving  up  all  their  former 
cautions  and  care,  and  all  the  shyness  which  they  used  to 
practise,  depending  that  the  sickness  would  not  reach  them,  or 
that  if  it  did  they  should  not  die. 

The  physicians  opposed  this  thoughtless  humour  of  the  people  Physiciarw 
with  all  their  might,  and  gave  out  printed  directions,  spreading  thoughtless 
them  all  over  the  city  and  subui-bs,   advising  the  people  to  humour  of 
continue  reserved,  and  to  use  still  the  utmost  caution  in  their 
ordinary  conduct,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  the  distemper, 
terrifying  them  with  the  danger  of  bringing  a  relapse  upon  the 
whole  city,  and  telling  them  how  such  a  relapse  might  be  more 
fatal  and  dangerous  than  the  whole  visitation  that  had  been 
already,  with  many  arguments  and  reasons  to  explain  and  prove 
that  part  to  them,  and  which  are  too  long  to  repeat  here. 
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But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  the  audacious  creatures  were  so 
possessed  witli  the  first  joy,  and  so  surprised  with  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  vast  decrease  in  the  weekly  bills,  that  they  were  im- 
penetrable by  any  new  terrors,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  but 
that  the  bitterness  of  death  was  passed  ;  and  it  was  to  no  more 
purpose  to  talk  to  them  than  to  an  east  wind ;  but  they  opened 
shops,  went  about  streets,  did  business,  and  conversed  with  any- 
body that  came  in  their  way  to  converse  with,  whether  with 
business  or  without,  neither  inquiring  of  their  health  or  so  much 
as  being  apprehensive  of  any  danger  from  them,  though  they 
knew  th  emnot  to  be  sound. 

This  imprudent  rash  conduct  cost  a  great  many  their  lives, 
who  had  with  great  care  and  caution  shut  themselves  up,  and 
kept  retired  as  it  were  from  all  mankind,  and  had  by  that  means, 
under  God's  providence,  been  preserved  thiyugh  all  the  heat  of 
that  infection. 

This  rash  and  foolish  conduct  of  the  people  went  so  far,  that 
the  ministers  took  notice  to  them  of  it,  and  laid  before  them 
both  the  folly  and  danger  of  it ;  and  this  checked  it  a  little,  so 
that  they  grew  more  cautious ;  but  it  had  another  eflect,  which 
they  could  not  check,  for  as  the  first  rumour  had  spread,  not 
over  the  city  only,  but  into  the  country,  it  had  the  like  effect, 
and  the  people  were  so  tired  with  being  so  long  from  London, 
and  so  eager  to  come  back,  that  they  flocked  to  town  without 
fear  or  forecast,  and  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets,  as 
if  all  the  danger  was  over :  it  was  indeed  surprising  to  see  it,  for 
though  there  died  still  from  a  thousand  to  eighteen  hundred  a 
week,  yet  the  people  flocked  to  town  as  if  all  had  been  well. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  bills  increased  again 
four  hundred  the  very  first  week  in  November ;  and,  if  I  might 
believe  the  physicians,  there  were  above  three  thousand  fell  sick 
that  week,  most  of  them  new  comers  too. 

One  John  Cock,  a  barber  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  was  an 
eminent  example  of  this,  I  mean  of  the  hasty  return  of  the  people 
when  the  plague  was  abated.  This  John  Cock  had  left  the  town 
with  his  whole  family,  and  locked  up  his  house,  and  was  gone 
into  the  country,  as  many  others  did,  and  finding  the  plague  so 
decreased  in  November,  that  there  died  but  nine  hundred  and 
five  per  week  of  all  diseases,  he  ventured  home  again.  He  had 
in  his  family  ten  persons,  that  is  to  say,  himself  and  wife,  five 
children,  two  apprentices,  and  a  maid-servant.  He  had  not  been 
returned  to  his  house  above  a  week,  and  began  to  open  his  shop 
and  carry  on  his  trade,  but  the  distemper  broke  out  in  his  family, 
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and  within  about  five  days  they  all  died  except  onc^  that  is  to 
say,  himself,  his  wife,  all  his  five  children,  and  his  two  appren- 
tices, and  only  the  maid  remained  alive. 

But  the  mercy  of  God  was  greater  to  the  rest  than  we  had  The  Great 
reason  to  expect ;  for  the  malignity,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  dis-  checks  the 
temper  was  spent,  the  contagion  was  exhausted,  and  also  the  8co^""ge« 
wintry  weather  came  on  apace,  and  the  air  was  clear  and  cold, 
with  some  sharp  frosts ;  and  this  increasing  still,  most  of  those 
that  had  fallen  sick  recovered,  and  the  health  of  the  city  began 
to  return :  there  were  indeed  some  returns  of  the  distemper, 
even  in  the  month  of  December,  and  the  bills  increased  near  a 
hundred,  but  it  went  oflF  again,  and  so  in  a  short  while  things 
began  to  return  to  their  own  channel ;  and  wonderful  it  was  to 
see  how  populous  the  city  was  again  all  on  a  sudden,  so  that  a 
stranger  could  not  miss  the  numbers  that  were  lost,  neither  was 
there  any  miss  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  their  dwellings ;  few  or 
no  empty  houses  were  to  be  seen,  or  if  there  were  some  there 
was  no  want  of  tenants  for  them. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that,  as  the  city  had  a  new  face,  so  the  peopie  of 
manners  of  the  people  had  a  new  appearance  :  I  doubt  not  but  ^"f^^^ 
there  were  many  that  retained  a  sincere  sense  of  their  deliver-  iinmonOity. 
ance,  and  that  were  heartily  thankful  to  that  sovereign  hand 
that  had  protected  them  in  so  dangerous  a  time ;  it  would  be 
very  uncharitable  to  judge  otherwise  in  a  city  so  populous,  and 
where  the  people  were  so  devout  as  they  were  here  in  the  time 
of  the  visitation  itself ;  but,  except  what  of  this  was  to  be  found 
in  particular  families  and  faces,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  general  practice  of  the  people  was  just  as  it  was  before,  and 
very  little  difierence  was  to  be  seen. 

Some,  indeed,  said  things  were  worse,  that  the  morals  of  the 
people  declined  from  this  very  time ;  that  the  people,  hardened  by 
the  danger  they  had  been  in,  like  seamen  after  a  storm  is  over, 
were  more  wicked  and  more  stupid,  more  bold  and  hardened  in 
their  vices  and  immoralities,  than  they  were  before ;  but  I  will  not 
carry  it  so  far  neither ;  it  would  take  up  a  history  of  no  small 
length  to  give  a  particular  of  all  the  gradations  by  which  the 
course  of  things  in  this  city  came  to  be  restored  again,  and  to 
run  in  their  own  channel  as  they  did  before. 

Some  parts  of  England  were  now  infected  as  violently  as 
London  had  been ;  the  cities  of  Norwich,  Peterborough,  Lincoln, 
Celchester,  and  other  places  were  now  visited ;  and  the  magis- 
trates of  London  began  to  set  rules  for  our  conduct  as  to  corres- 
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ponding  with  those  cities :  it  is  true,  we  could  not  pretend  to 
forbid  their  people  coming  to  London,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  know  them  asunder,  so,  after  many  consultations,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  were  obliged  to  drop  it :  all  they 
could  do  was  to  warn  and  caution  the  people  not  to  entertain  in 
their  houses,  or  converse  with,  any  people  who  they  knew  came 
from  such  infected  places. 

But  they  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  air,  for  the  people 
of  London  thought  themselves  so  plague-free  now  that  they  were 
past  all  admonitions ;  they  seemed  to  depend  upon  it  that  the 
air  was  restored,  and  that  the  air  was,  like  a  man  that  had  had 
the  small-pox,  not  capable  of  being  infected  again.  This  rcTived 
the  notion  that  the  infection  was  all  in  the  air,  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  contagion  from  the  sick  people  to  the  sound ; 
and  so  strongly  did  this  whimsy  prevail  among  people,  that  they 
ran  altogether  promiscuously,  sick  and  well ;  not  the  Maho- 
metans, who,  prepossessed  with  the  principle  of  predestination, 
value  nothing  of  contagion,  let  it  be  in  what  it  will,  could  be  more 
obstinate  than  the  people  of  London ;  they  that  were  perfectly 
soimd,  and  came  out  of  the  wholesome  air,  as  we  call  it,  into 
the  city,  made  nothiug  of  going  into  the  same  houses  and 
chambers,  nay,  even  into  the  same  beds,  with  those  that  had 
the  distemper  upon  them,  and  were  not  recovered. 

Some,  indeed,  paid  for  their  audacious  boldness  with  the  price 
of  their  lives ;  an  infinite  number  fell  sick,  and  the  physicians 
had  more  work  than  ever,  only  with  this  difference,  that  more 
of  their  patients  recovered,  that  is  to  say,  they  generally 
recovered ;  but  certainly  there  were  more  people  infected  and 
fell  sick  now,  when  there  did  not  die  above  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  a  week,  than  there  was  when  there  died  five  or  six 
thousand  a  week ;  so  entirely  negligent  were  the  people  at  that 
time  in  the  great  and  dangerous  case  of  health  and  infection^ 
and  so  ill  were  they  able  to  take  or  accept  the  advice  of 
those  who  cautioned  them  for  their  good. 

The  people  being  thus  returned,  as  it  were  in  general,  it  was 
very  strange  to  find,  that,  in  their  inquiring  after  their  friends, 
some  whole  families  were  so  entirely  swept  away  that  there 
was  no  remembrance  of  them  left ;  neither  was  anybody  to  be 
found  to  possess  or  show  any  title  to  that  little  they  had  left ; 
for,  in  such  cases,  what  was  to  be  found  was  generally  embezzled 
and  purloined,  some  gone  one  away,  some  another. 

It  was  said  such  abandoned  effects  came  to  the  king  as  the 
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universal  heir,  upon  which  we  are  told,  and  I  suppose  it  was  in 
part  true,  that  the  king  granted  all  such  as  deodands  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  of  London,  to  be  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  poor,  of  whom  there  were  very  many ;  for  it 
is  to  be  observed  that,  though  the  occasions  of  relief  and  the 
objects  of  distress  were  very  many  more  in  the  time  of  the 
violence  of  the  plague  than  now  after  all  was  over,  yet  the 
distress  of  the  poor  was  more  now  a  great  deal  than  it  was 
then,  because  all  the  sluices  of  general  charity  were  now  shut ; 
people  supposed  the  main  occasion  to  be  over,  and  so  stopped 
their  hands,  whereas  particular  objects  were  still  very  moving, 
and  the  distress  of  those  that  were  poor  was  very  great  indeed. 

Though  the  health  of  the  city  was  now  very  much  restored,  ^^  ""«- 
yet  foreign  trade  did  not  begin  to  stir,  neither  would  foreigners  standing 
admit  our  ships  into  their  ports  for  a  great  while ;  as  for  the  jj^^^j*^^® 
Dutch,  the  misunderstandings  between  our  court  and  them  had  break  out 
broken  out  into  a  war  the  year  before,  so  that  our  trade  that  ^  ^  ^^' 
way  was  wholly  interrupted ;  but  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy  and 
Barbary,  as  also  Hamburgh,  and  all  the  ports  in  the  Baltic, 
these  were  all  shy  of  us  a  great  while,  and  would  not  restore 
trade  with  us  for  many  months. 

The  distemper  sweeping  away  such   multitudes,  as  I  have 
observed,  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  out-parishes  were  obliged  to 
make  new  burying-grounds,  besides  that  I  have  mentioned  in 
BunhiU-fields,  some  of  which  were  continued,  and  remain  in  use 
to  this  day;  but  others  were  left  off,  and — which,  I  confess, 
I  mention  with  some  reflection — being  converted  into  other  uses,  Parochial 
or  built  upon  afterwards,  the  dead  bodies  were  disturbed,  abused,  J^^^e  " 
dug  up  again,  some  even  before  the  flesh  of  them  was  perished  f^^ad. 
from  the  bones,  and  removed,  like  dung  or  rubbish,  to  other 
places.     Some  of  those  which  came  within  the  reach  of  my 
observations  arc  as  follows  : — 

First.  A  piece  of  ground  beyond  Goswell-strect,  near  Mount- 
mill,  being  some  of  the  remains  of  the  old  lines  or  fortifications 
of  the  city,  where  abundance  were  buried  promiscuously  from 
the  parishes  of  Aldersgate,  ClcrkenwcU,  and  even  out  of  the  city. 
This  groimd,  as  I  take  it,  was  since  made  a  physic  garden,  and 
after  that  has  been  built  upon. 

Second.  A  piece  of  ground  just  over  the  Black  Ditch,  as  it 
was  then  called,  at  the;  end  of  Ilollowell-lanc,  in  Shoreditch 
parish;  it  has  since  been  made  a  yard  for  keeping  hogs  and  for 
other  ordinary  uses,  but  is  quite  out  of  use  as  a  burying-ground. 
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Third.  The  upper  end  of  Hand-alley,  in  Bishopsgate-street, 
which  was  then  a  green  field,  and  was  taken  in  particularly  for 
Bishopsgate  parish,  though  many  of  the  carts  out  of  the  city 
brought  their  dead  thither  also,  particularly  out  of  the  parish  of 
St.  AUhallows  on  the  Wall :  this  place  I  cannot  mention  without 
much  regret.  It  was,  as  I  remember,  about  two  or  three  years 
after  the  plague  was  ceased  that  Sir  Robert  Clayton  came  to  be 
possessed  of  the  ground ;  it  was  reported,  how  true  I  know  not, 
that  it  fell  to  the  king  for  want  of  heirs,  all  those  who  had  any 
right  to  it  being  carried  oflF  by  the  pestilence,  and  that  Sir 
Robert  Clayton  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  King  Charles  !!• 
But  however  he  came  by  it,  certain  it  is  the  groimd  was  let  out 
to  build  on,  or  built  upon  by  his  order.  The  first  house  built 
upon  it  was  a  large  fair  house,  still  standing,  which  faces  the 
street,  or  way,  now  called  Hand-alley,  which,  though  called  an 
alley,  is  as  wide  as  a  street :  the  houses  in  the  same  row  with 
that  house  northward  are  built  on  the  very  same  groimd  where 
the  poor  people  were  buried,  and  the  bodies,  on  opening  the 
ground  for  the  foundations,  were  dug  up,  some  of  them  remaining 
so  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  women's  sculls  were  distinguished  by 
their  long  hair,  and  of  others  the  flesh  was  not  quite  perished ; 
so  that  the  people  began  to  exclaim  loudly  against  it,  and  some 
suggested  that  it  might  endanger  a  return  of  the  contagion  :  after 
which  the  bones  and  bodies,  as  fast  as  they  came  at  them^  were 
carried  to  another  part  of  the  same  ground,  and  thrown  altogether 
into  a  deep  pit,  dug  on  purpose,  which  now  is  to  be  known,  in 
that  it  is  not  built  on,  but  is  a  passage  to  another  house  at  the 
upper  end  of  Rose-alley,  just  against  the  door  of  a  meeting- 
house, which  has  been  built  there  many  years  since ;  and  the 
ground  is  palisadocd  ofi*  from  the  rest  of  the  passage  in  a  little 
square ;  there  lie  the  bones  and  remains  of  near  two  thousand 
bodies,  carried  by  the  dead-carts  to  their  grave  in  that  one  year. 

Fourth.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  piece  of  ground  in  Moorfields, 
by  the  going  into  the  street  which  is  now  called  Old  Bethlem, 
which  was  enlarged  much,  though  not  wholly  taken  in,  on  the 
same  occasion. 

N.B.  The  author  of  this  journal  lies  buried  in  that  very 
ground,  being  at  his  own  desire,  his  sister  having  been  buried 
there  a  few  years  before. 

Fifth.  Stepney  parish,  extending  itself  from  the  east  part  of 
London  to  the  north,  even  to  the  very  edge  of  Shoreditch 
churchyard,  had  a  piece  of  ground  taken  in  to  bury  their  dead 
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close  to  the  said  churchyard  ;  and  which,  for  that  very  reason, 
was  left  open^  and  is  since,  I  suppose,  taken  into  the  same 
churchyard:  and  they  had  also  two  other  burying-places  in  Spital- 
fields,  one  where  since  a  chapel  or  tabernacle  has  been  built  for 
ease  to  this  great  parish,  and  another  in  Petticoat-lane. 

There  were  no  less  than  five  other  grounds  made  use  of  for 
the  parish  of  Stepney  at  that  time ;  one  where  now  stands  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Paul,  Shadwell,  and  the  other  where  now 
stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  John  at  Wapping,  both  which 
had  not  the  names  of  parishes  at  that  time,  but  were  belonging 
to  Stepney  parish. 

I  could  name  many  more,  but  these  coming  within  my  par- 
ticular knowledge,  the  circumstance  I  thought  made  it  of  use  to 
record  them  :  from  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  were  Pariahefl 
obliged  in  this  time  of  distress  to  take  in  new  burying-grounds  take^new 
in  most  of  the  out-parishes  for  laying  the  prodigious  nimibers  of  burial 
people  which  died  in  so  short  a  space  of  time ;  but  why  care  was 
not  taken  to  keep  those  places  separate  from  ordinary  uses,  that 
«o  the  bodies  might  rest  undisturbed,  that  I  cannot  answer  for 
and  must  confess  I  think  it  was  wrong ;  who  were  to  blame  I 
know  not. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  Quakers  had  at  that  time  The 
also  a  burying- ground  set  apart  to  their  use,  which  they  still  ^"^^^^^ 
make  use  of,  and  they  had  also  a  particular  dead-cart  to  fetch  ground. 
their  dead  from  their  houses ;  and  the  famous  Solomon  Eagle,  Solomon 
who,  as  I  mentioned  before,  had  predicted  the  plague  as  a  judg-  S^^^^^^^ 
ment,  And  run  naked  through  the    streets,  telling  the  people  predicted 
that  it  was  come  upon  them  to  punish  them  for  their  sins,  had  ^^a^,^.° 
liis  own  wife  died  the  very  next  day  of  the  plague,  and  was  ^ent. 
carried  one  of  the  first  in  the  Quakers^  dead- cart  to  their  new 
burying-ground. 

I  might  have  thronged  this  account  with  many  more  remark- 
able things  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  infection,  and 
particularly  what  passed  between  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  court, 
which  was  then  at  Oxford,  and  what  directions  were  from  time 
to  time  received  from  the  government  for  their  conduct  on  this 
critical  occasion.  But  really  the  court  concerned  themselves  so  The  court 
little,  and  that  little  they  did  was  of  so  small  import,  that  I  do  i)^^*^ 
not  see  it  of  much  moment  to  mention  anv  part  of  it  here,  except  Httie  about 

*    .  .         the  welfare 

that  of  appointing  a  monthly  fast  in  the  city,  and  the  sending  ^f  the 
the  royal  charity  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  both  which  I  have  people. 
mentioned  before. 
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Great  was  the  reproach  thrown  upon  those  physicians  who 
left  their  patients  during  the  sickness,  and  now  they  came  to 
town  again  nobody  cared  to  employ  them ;  they  were  called  de- 
serters, and  frequently  bills  were  set  up  upon  their  doors,  and 
written,  "  Here  is  a  doctor  to  be  let  1 "  so  that  several  of  those 
physicians  were  fain  for  a  while  to  sit  still  and  look  about  tbem^ 
or  at  least,  remove  their  dwellings  and  set  up  in  new  places  and 
among  new  acquaintance :  the  like  was  the  case  with  the  clei^, 
whom  the  people  were  indeed  very  abusive  to,  writing  verses  and 
scandalous  reflections  upon  them,  setting  upon  the  church  door 
— *^  Here  is  a  pulpit  to  be  let ! ''  or,  sometimes,  to  be  sold, 
which  was  worse. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  our  misfortunes  that,  with  our  infec- 
tion, when  it  ceased,  there  did  not  cease  the  spirit  of  strife  and 
contention,  slander  and  reproach,  which  was  really  the  great 
troubler  of  the  nation's  peace  before  :  it  was  said  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  animosities  which  had  so  lately  involved  us  all  in 
blood  and  disorder.  But  as  the  late  Act  of  Indemnity  had  laid 
asleep  the  quarrel  itself,  so  the  government  had  recommended 
family  and  personal  peace  upon  all  occasions  to  the  whole  nation. 

But  it  could  not  be  obtained,  and  particularly  after  the  ceasing 
of  the  plague  in  London,  when  any  one  that  had  seen  the  con- 
dition which  the  people  had  been  in,  and  how  they  caressed  one 
another  at  that  time,  promised  to  have  more  charity  for  the 
future,  and  to  raise  no  more  reproaches :  I  say,  any  one  that 
had  seen  them  then  would  have  thought  they  would  have 
come  together  with  another  spirit  at  last.  But,  I  say,  it 
could  not  be  obtained;  the  quarrel  remained,  the  church 
and  the  prcsbyterians  were  incompatible  :  as  soon  as  the  plague 
was  removed  the  dissenting  ousted  ministers,  who  had  supplied 
the  pulpits  which  were  deserted  by  the  incumbents,  retired ;  they 
could  expect  no  other  but  that  they  should  immediately  fall 
upon  them  and  harass  them  with  their  penal  laws,  accept  their 
preaching  while  they  were  sick,  and  persecute  them  as  soon  as 
they  were  recovered  again ;  this  even  we  that  were  of  the  church 
thought  was  hard,  and  could  by  no  means  approve  of  it. 

But  it  was  the  government,  and  we  could  say  nothing  to 
hinder  it ;  we  could  only  say  it  was  not  our  doing,  and  we  could 
not  answer  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dissenters  reproached  those  ministers 
of  the  church  with  going  away  and  deserting  their  charge,  aban- 
doning the  people  in  their  danger,  and  when  they  had   most 
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need  of  comfort,  and   the    like;  this    we  could  by  no  means  charged 
approve,  for  all    men  have  not  the  same  faith  and  the  same  neglect  of 
courage,   and  the   Scripture  commands  us  to  judge  the   most  ^^^y- 
favourably  and  according  to  charity. 

A  plague  is  a  formidable  enemy,  and  is  armed  with  terrors 
that  every  man  is  not  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist,  or  prepared 
to  stand  the  shock  against.  It  is  very  certain  that  a  great 
many  of  the  clergy,  who  were  in  circumstances  to  do  it,  with- 
drew, and  fled  for  the  safety  of  their  lives ;  but  it  is  true,  also, 
that  a  great  many  of  them  stayed,  and  many  of  them  fell  in  the 
calamity,  and  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

It  is  true  some  of  the  dissenting  turned  out  ministers  stayed, 
and  their  courage  is  to  be  commended  and  highly  valued,  but 
these  were  not  abundance ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  all  stayed,  Some  dis- 
and  that  none  retired  into  the  country,  any  more  than  it  can  be  ^^^^ 
said  of  the  church  clergy  that  they  all  went  away ;  neither  did  desert  their 
all  those  that  went  away  go  without  substituting  curates  and     ^  ^* 
others  in  their  places  to  do  the  offices  needful,  and  to  visit  the 
sick  as  far  as  it  was  practicable ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  an 
allowance  of  charity  might  have  been  made  on  both  sides,  and 
we  should  have  considered,  that  such  a  time  as  this  of  1665  is 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  history,  and  that  it  is  not  the  stoutest 
courage  that  will  always  support  men  in  such  cases :  I  had  not 
said  this,   but  had  rather  chosen  to  record  the  courage  and 
religious  zeal  of  those  of  both  sides,  who  did  hazard  themselves 
for  the  service  of  the  poor  people  in  their  distress,  without 
remembering  that  any  failed  in  their  duty  on  either  side,  but  the 
want  of  temper  among  us  has  made  the  contrary  to  this  neces- 
sary ;  some  that  stayed,  not  only  boasting  too  much  of  themselves, 
but  reviling  those  that  fled,  branding  them  with  cowardice, 
deserting  their  flocks,  and  acting  the  part  of  the  hireling,  and 
the  like.     I  recommend  it  to  the  charity  of  all  good  people  to  De  Foe's 
look  back,  and  reflect  duly  upon  the  terrors  of  the  time,  and  JhrXirch 
whoever  does  so  will  see  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  strength  that  clergy  and 
could  support  it ;  it  was  not  like  appearing  in  the  head  of  an  sentors! 
army,  or  charging  a  body  of  horse  in  the  field;    but  it  was 
charging  Death  itself  on  his  pale  horse  :  to  stay  was  indeed  to 
die,  and  it  could  be  esteemed  nothing  less,  especially  as  things 
appeared   at  the  latter  end  of  August  and   the  beginning  of 
September,  and  as  there  was  reason  to  expect  them  at  t^hat  time ; 
for  no  man  expected,  and,  I  dare  say,  believed,  that  the  distemper 
would  take  so  sudden  a  turn  as  it  did,  and  fall  immediately  two 
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thousand  in  a  week,  when  there  was  such  a  prodigious  number 
of  people  sick  at  that  time  as  it  was  known  there  was ;  and  then 
it  was  that  many  shifted  away  that  had  stayed  most  of  the 
time  before. 

Besides,  if  God  gave  strength  to  some  more  than  to  others, 
was  it  to  boast  of  their  ability  to  abide  the  stroke,  and  upbraid 
those  that  had  not  the  same  gift  and  support,  or  ought  they  not 
rather  to  have  been  humble  and  thankful,  if  they  were  rendered 
more  useful  than  their  brethren  ? 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of  such  men^  as 
well  clergy  as  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  magistrates, 
and  oflScers  of  every  kind,  as  also  all  useful  people,  who  ventured 
their  lives  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  as  most  certainly  all  such 
as  stayed  did  to  the  last  degree,  and  several  of  all  these  kinds 
did  not  only  venture,  but  lost  their  lives  on  that  sad  occasion. 

I  was  once  making  a  list  of  all  such,  I  mean  of  all  those  pro- 
fessions and  employments  who  thus  died,  as  I  call  it,  in  the  way 
of  their  duty ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  a  private  man  to  come 
at  a  certainty  in  the  particulars ;  I  only  remember,  that  there 
died  sixteen  clergymen,  two  aldermen,  five  physicians,  thirteen 
surgeons,  within  the  city  and  liberties  before  the  beginning  of 
September :  but  this  being,  as  I  said  before,  the  great  crisis  and 
extremity  of  the  infection,  it  can  be  no  complete  list.  As  to 
inferior  people,  I  think  there  died  six  and  forty  constables  and 
headboroughs  in  the  two  parishes  of  Stepney  and  Whitechapel; 
but  I  could  not  carry  my  list  on,  for  when  the  violent  rage  of  the 
distemper  in  September  came  upon  us,  it  drove  us  out  of  all 
measures ;  men  did  then  no  more  die  by  tale  and  by  number, 
they  might  put  out  a  weekly  bill  and  call  them  seven  or  eight 
thousand,  or  what  they  pleased ;  it  is  certain  they  died  by  heaps, 
and  were  buried  by  heaps,  that  is  to  say,  without  accoimt;  and 
if  I  might  believe  some  people,  who  were  more  abroad  and  more 
conversant  with  those  things  than  I,  though  I  was  public  enough 
for  one  that  had  no  more  business  to  do  than  I  had,  I  say  if  I 
may  believe  them,  there  was  not  many  less  buried  those  three 
first  weeks  in  September  than  twenty  thousand  per  week; 
however,  the  others  aver  the  truth  of  it,  yet  I  rather  choose  to 
keep  to  the  public  account ;  seven  and  eight  thousand  per  week 
is  enough  to  make  good  all  that  I  have  said  of  the  terror  of  those 
times ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  me  that  write,  as  well 
as  those  that  read,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  everything  is  set  down 
with  moderation,  and  rather  within  compass  than  beyond  it. 
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Upon  all  these  accounts  I  say  I  could  wish,  when  we  were 
recovered,  our  conduct  had  been  more  distinguished  for  charity 
and  kindness  in  remembrance  of  the  past  calamity,  and  not  so 
much  in  valuing  ourselves  upon  our  boldness  in  staying,  as  if 
all  men  were  cowards  that  fly  from  the  hand  of  God,  or  that 
those  who  stay  do  not  sometimes  owe  their  courage  to  their 
ignorance,  and  despising  the  hand  of  their  Maker,  which  is  a 
criminal  kind  of  desperation  and  not  a  true  courage. 

I  cannot  but  leave  it  upon  record,  that  the  civil  officers,  such  Record  of 
as  constables,  headboroughs,  Lord  Mayor^s  and  sheriffs'  men,  as  condkwT^ 
also  parish  officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  charge  of  the  ^^^  affairs, 
poor,  did  their  duties  in  general  with  as  much  courage  as  any,  and 
perhaps  with  more,  because  their  work  was  attended  with  more 
hazards,  and  lay  more  among  the  poor,  who  were  more  subject 
to  be  infected,  and  in  the  most  pitiful  plight  when  they  were 
taken  with  the  infection ;  but  then  it  must  be  added  too,  that  a 
great  number  of  them  died,  indeed  it  was  scarce  possible  it 
should  be  otherwise. 

I  have  not  said   one  word  here  about  the  physic  or  pre- 
parations  that   we   ordinarily  made   use   of   on   this   terrible 
occasion,  I  mean  we  that  went  frequently  abroad  up  and  down 
street,  as  I  did ;  much  of  this  was  talked  of  in  the  books  and 
bills  of  our  quack  doctors,  of  whom  I  have  said  enough  already. 
It  may,  however,  be  added,  that  the  College  of  Physicians  were  coUegg  ^f 
daily  publishing  several  preparations,  which  they  had  considered  Phywcians 
of  in  the  process  of  their  practice,  and  which  being  to  be  had  p^tioM. 
in  print,  I  avoid  repeating  them  for  that  reason. 

One  thing  I  could  not  help  observing, — what  befel  one  of  the 
quacks,  who  published  that  he  had  a  most  excellent  preservative 
against  the  plague,  which  whoever  kept  about  them,  should 
never  be  infected,  or  liable  to  infection ;  tliis  man,  who  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  did  not  go  abroad  without  some  of  this 
excellent  preservative  in  his  pocket,  yet  was  taken  by  the  dis- 
temper, and  carried  off  in  two  or  three  days. 

I  am  not  of  the  number  of  the  physic-haters  or  physic-  De  Foe's 
despisers ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  often  mentioned  the  regard  against  the 
I  had  to  the  dictates  of  my  particular  friend  Dr.  Heath ;  but  P««tnence. 
yet  I  must  acknowledge  I  made  use  of  little  or  nothing,  except, 
as  I  have  observed,  to  keep  a  preparation  of  strong  scent  to 
have  ready,  in  case  I  met  with  anything  of  offensive  smells,  or 
went  too  near  any  burying-place  or  dead  body. 

Neither  did  I  do,  what  I  know  some  did,  keep  the  spirits 
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always  high  and  hot  with  cordials^  and  wine^  and  such  things^ 
A  learned  and  which,  as  I  observed,  one  learned  physician  used  himself  so 
5g^^j^  much  to,  that  he  could  not  leave  them  oflf  when  the  infection 
8ot  for  life,    -^as  quite  gone,  and  so  became  a  sot  for  all  his  life  after. 

I  remember  my  friend  the  doctor  used  to  say,  that  there  was 
a  certain  set  of  drugs  and  preparations,  which  were  all  certainly 
good  and  useful  in  the  case  of  an  infection ;  out  of  which,  or 
with  which,  physicians  might  make  an  infinite  variety  of  medi* 
cines,  as  the  ringers  of  bells  make  several  hundred  different 
Medical  rounds  of  music  by  the  changing  and  order  of  sound  but  in  six 
tion  during  bclls ;  and  that  all  these  preparations  shall  be  really  very  good ; 
tue^^  therefore,  said  he,  I  do  not  wonder  that  so  vast  a  throng  of 
medicines  is  offered  in  the  present  calamity ;  and  almost  every 
physician  prescribes  or  prepares  a  different  thing,  as  his  judg- 
ment or  experience  guides  him  ;  but,  says  my  friend,  let  all  the 
prescriptions  of  all  the  physicians  in  London  be  examined ;  and 
it  will  be  found,  that  they  are  all  compounded  of  the  same 
things,  with  such  variations  only  as  the  particular  fancy  of  the 
doctor  leads  him  to ;  so  that,  says  he,  every  man  judging  a  little 
of  his  own  constitution  and  manner  of  his  living,  and  circum- 
stances of  his  being  infected,  may  direct  his  own  medicines  out 
of  the  ordinary  drugs  and  preparations.  Only  that,  says  he, 
some  recommend  one  thing  as  most  sovereign,  and  some  another; 
some,  says  he,  think  that  Pill.  Ruff,  which  is  called  itself  the 
Anti-pestilential  Pill,  is  the  best  preparation  that  can  be  made; 
others  think,  that  Venice  Treacle  is  suflScient  of  itself  to  resist 
the  contagion,  and  I,  says  he,  think  as  both  these  think,  viz,, 
that  the  first  is  good  to  take  beforehand  to  prevent  it,  and  the 
last,  if  touched,  to  expel  it.  According  to  this  opinion,  I  several 
times  took  Venice  Treacle,  and  a  sound  sweat  upon  it,  and 
thought  myself  as  well  fortified  against  the  infection  as  any  one 
could  be  fortified  by  the  power  of  physic. 

As  for  quackery  and  mountebank,  of  which  the  town  was  so 
fiill,  I  listened  to  none  of  them,  and  observed,  often  since,  with 
some  wonder,  that  for  two  years  after  the  plague,  I  scarcely  ever 
heard  of  one  of  them  about  town.  Some  fancied  they  were  all 
swept  away  in  the  infection  to  a  man,  and  were  for  calling  it  a 
particular  mark  of  God's  vengeance  upon  them,  for  leading  the 
poor  people  into  the  pit  of  destruction,  merely  for  the  lucre  of  a 
little  money  they  got  by  them ;  but  I  cannot  go  that  length 
neither ;  that  abundance  of  them  died  is  certain,  many  of  them 
came  within  the  reach  of  my  own  knowledge ;  but  that  all  of 
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them  were  swept  oflf  I  much  question ;  I  believe  rather  they 
fled  into  the  country,  and  tried  their  practices  upon  the  people 
there,  who  were  in  apprehension  of  the  infection  before  it  came 
among  them. 

This,  however,  is  certain,  not  a  man  of  them  appeared  for  a 
great  while  in  or  about  London.  There  were,  indeed,  several 
doctors,  who  published  bills,  recommending  their  several  phy- 
sical preparations  for  cleansing  the  body,  as  they  call  it,  after 
the  plague,  and  needful,  as  they  said,  for  such  people  to  take, 
who  had  been  visited  and  had  been  cured;  whereas  I  must 
own,  I  believe  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians of  that  time,  that  the  plague  was  itself  a  sufficient  purge ; 
and  that  those  who  escaped  the  infection  needed  no  physic  to 
cleanse  their  bodies  of  any  other  things;  the  running  sores, 
the  tumours,  &c.,  which  were  broken  and  kept  open  by  the 
direction  of  the  physicians,  having  sufficiently  cleansed  them ; 
and  that  all  other  distempers,  and  causes  of  distempers,  were 
eflfectually  carried  off  that  way;  and  as  the  physicians  gave 
this  as  their  opinion,  wherever  they  came,  the  quacks  got  little 
business. 

There  were,  indeed,  several  little  hurries  which  happened 
after  the  decrease  of  the  plague,  and  which,  whether  they  were 
contrived  to  fright  and  disorder  the  people,  as  some  imagined, 
I  cannot  say,  but  sometimes  we  were  told  the  plague  would 
return  by  such  a  time ;  and  the  famous  Solomon  Eagle,  the  The  naked 
naked  Quaker  I  have  mentioned,  prophesied  evil  tidings  every  S^*^®*" 
day ;  and  several  others  telling  us,  that  London  had  not  been  Ea^^ie  pro- 
sufficiently  scourged,  and  the  sorer  and  severer  strokes  were  yet  ^^^^  ®^ 
behind ;  had  they  stopped  there,  or  had  they  descended  to  par- 
ticulars, and  told  us  that  the  city  should  the  next  year  be 
destroyed  by  fire ;  then,  indeed,  when  we  had  seen  it  come  to 
pass,  we  should  not  have  been  to  blame  to  have  paid  more  than 
common  respect  to  their  prophetic  spirits,  at  least,  we  should 
have  wondered  at  them,  and  have  been  more  serious  in  our 
inquiries  after  the  meaning  of  it,  and  whence  they  had  the  fore- 
knowledge ;  but  as  they  generally  told  us  of  a  relapse  into  the 
plague,  we  have  had  no  concern  since  that  about  them ;  yet  by 
those  frequent  clamours,  we  were  all  kept  with  some  kind  of 
apprehensions  constantly  upon  us ;  and  if  any  died  suddenly,  or 
if  the  spotted  fevers  at  any  time  increased,  we  were  presently 
alarmed ;  much  more  if  the  number  of  the  plague  increased ; 
for,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  always  between  two  and 
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three  hundred  of  the  plague.     On  any  of  these  occasions^  I  say, 
we  were  alarmed  anew. 

Those  who  remember  the  city  of  London  before  the  fire,  must 

remember,  that  there  was  then  no  such  place  as  that  we  now 

call  Newgate  market ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  which  is 

now  called  Blow-bladder-street,  and  which  had  its  name  from 

Certain        the  butchcrs,  who  used  to  kill  and  dress  their  sheep  there  (and 

punished      ^^^  ^^  seems  had  a  custom  to  blow  up  their  meat  with  pipes  to 

by  the  Lord  make  it  look  thicker  and  fatter  than  it  was,  and  were  punished 

*^°^'         there  for  it  by  the  Lord  Mayor),  I  say,  from  the  end  of  the 

street  towards  Newgate,  there  stood  two  long  rows  of  shambles 

for  the  selling  meat. 

It  was  in  those  shambles,  that  two  persons  falling  down  dead, 
as  they  were  buying  meat,  gave  rise  to  a  rumour  that  the  meat 
was  all  infected,  which,  though  it  might  affright  the  people,  and 
spoil  the  market  for  two  or  three  days,  yet  it  appeared  plainly 
afterwards,  that  there  was  nothing  of  truth  in  the  suggestion ; 
but  nobody  can  account  for  the  possession  of  fear  when  it  takes 
hold  of  the  mind. 

However,  it  pleased  God,  by  the  continuing  of  the  winter 
weather,  so  to  restore  the  health  of  the  city,  that  by  February 
following,  we  reckoned  the  distemper  quite  ceased,  and  then  we  . 
were  not  easily  frightened  again. 

There  was  still  a  question  among  the  learned,  which  at  first 
perplexed  the  people  a  little,  and  that  was  in  what  manner  to 
purge  the  houses  and  goods  where  the  plague  had  been,  and 
how  to  render  those  habitable  again  which  had  been  left  empty 
Abundance   during  the  time  of  the  plague.     Abundance  of  perfumes  and 
^m^  &c    P'^P^^tio^s  were  prescribed  by  physicians,  some  of  one  kind 
prescribed '  and  somc  of  another,  in  which  the  people  who  listened  to  them 
siciani        P^*  thcmsclves  to  a  great,  and  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  to  an  un- 
necessary expense ;  and  the  poorer  people,  who  only  set  open 
their  windows  night  and  day,  burnt  brimstone,  pitch,  and  gun- 
powder, and  such  things,  in  their  rooms,  did  as  well  as  the  best; 
nay,  the  eager  people,  who,  as  I  said  above,  came  home  in  haste, 
and  at  all  hazards,  found  little  or  no  inconvenience  in  their 
houses,  nor  in  the  goods,  and  did  little  or  nothing  to  them. 

However,  in  general,  prudent,  cautious  people  did  enter  into 
some  measures  for  airing  and  sweetening  their  houses,  and 
burnt  perfumes,  incense,  benjamin,  resin,  and  sulphur,  in  their 
rooms  close  shut  up,  and  then  let  the  air  carry  it  all  out  with  a 
blast  of  gunpowder ;  others  caused  large  fires  to  be  made  all 
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day  and  all  night,  for  several  days  and  nights.  By  the  same 
token  that  two  or  three  were  pleased  to  set  their  houses  on  fire, 
and  so  effectually  sweetened  them  by  burning  them  down  to 
the  ground ;  as  particularly  one  at  Ratcliff,  one  in  Holbom, 
and  one  at  Westminster,  besides  two  or  three  that  were  set  on 
fire,  but  the  fire  was  happily  got  out  again  before  it  went  far 
enough  to  bum  down  the  houses ;  and  one  citizen^s  servant,  I 
think  it  was  in  Thames-street,  carried  so  much  gunpowder  into  his 
master's  house,  for  clearing  it  of  the  infection,  and  managed  it  so 
foolishly,  that  he  blew  up  part  of  the  roof  of  the  house.  But 
the  time  was  not  fully  come  that  the  city  was  to  be  purged  with 
fire,  nor  was  it  far  ofi^,  for  within  nine  months  more  I  saw  it 
all  lying  in  ashes ;  when,  as  some  of  our  quacking  philosophers  q^J^^J*^ 
pretend,  the  seeds  of  the  plague  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  p^o- 
not  before ;  a  notion  too  ridiculous  to  speak  oflF  here,  since,  had  ^^^  ^"* 
the  seeds  of  the  plague  remained  in  the  houses,  not  to  be 
destroyed  but  by  fire,  how  has  it  been  that  they  have  not  since 
broken  out;  seeing  all  those  buildings  in  the  suburbs  and 
liberties,  all  in  the  great  parishes  of  Stepney,  Whitechapel, 
Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  Shoreditch,  Cripplegate,  and  St.  Giles's, 
where  the  fire  never  came,  and  where  the  plague  raged  with  the 
greatest  violence,  remain  still  in  the  same  condition  they  were 
in  before. 

But  to  leave  these  things  just  as  I  found  them,  it  was  certain 
that  those  people  who  were  more  than  ordinarily  cautious  of 
their  health,  did  take  particular  directions  for  what  they  called 
seasoning  of  their  houses,  and  abundance  of  costly  things  were 
consumed  on  that  account,  which,  I  cannot  but  say,  not  only 
seasoned  those  houses  as  they  desired,  but  filled  the  air  with  very 
grateful  and  wholesome  smells,  which  others  had  the  share  of 
the  benefit  of,  as  well  as  those  who  were  at  the  expenses  of 
them. 

And  yet  after  all,  though  the  poor  came  to  town  very  preci- 
pitantly,  as  I  have  said,  yet  I  must  say  the  rich  made  no  such 
haste.  The  men  of  business,  indeed,  came  up,  but  many  of  them 
did  not  bring  their  families  to  town  till  the  spring  came  on,  and 
that  they  saw  reason  to  depend  upon  it  that  the  plague  would 
not  return. 

The  court,  indeed,  came  up  soon  after  Christmas,  but  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  except  such  as  depended  upon  and  had  em- 
ployment under  the  administration,  did  not  come  so  soon. 

I  should  have  taken  notice  here  that,  notwithstanding  the 
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The  fleet 
free  from 
the  Hcour^' 
of  the 
Mighty 
King. 


Hot  war 
with  the 
Dutch  in 
wliich  they 
got 
worsted. 


Nothing 
but  the 
omnipotent 
power  of 
the  Groat 
King  could 
avert  the 
entire  an- 
nihilation 
of  the 
people. 


violence  of  the  plague  in  London  and  other  places^  yet  it  was 
very  observable  that  it  was  never  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  yet  for 
some  time  there  was  a  strange  press  in  the  river,  and  even  in  the 
streets,  for  seamen  to  man  the  fleet ;  but  it  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  when  the  plague  was  scarce  begun,  and  not  at  all 
come  down  to  that  part  of  the  city  where  they  usually  press  for 
seamen ;  and  though  a  war  with  the  Dutch  was  not  at  all  gratefol 
to  the  people  at  that  time,  and  the  seamen  went  with  a  kind  of 
reluctancy  into  the  service,  and  many  complained  of  being 
dragged  into  it  by  force,  yet  it  proved  in  the  event  a  happy 
violence  to  several  of  them,  who  had  probably  perished  in  the 
general  calamity,  and  who,  after  the  summer  service  was  over, 
though  they  had  cause  to  lament  the  desolation  of  their  fEunilies, 
who,  when  they  came  back,  were  many  of  them  in  their  graves ; 
yet  they  had  room  to  be  thankful  that  they  were  carried  out  of 
the  reach  of  it,  though  so  much  against  their  wills.  We  indeed 
had  a  hot  war  with  the  Dutch  that  year,  and  one  very  great 
engagement  at  sea,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  worsted ;  but  we 
lost  a  great  many  men,  and  some  ships.  But,  as  I  observed,  the 
plague  was  not  in  the  fleet,  and  when  they  came  to  lay  up  the 
ships  in  the  river,  the  violent  part  of  it  began  to  abate. 

I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  close  the  account  of  this  melancholy 
year  with  some  particular  examples  historically ;  I  mean  of  the 
thankfulness  to  God  our  preserver  for  our  being  delivered  from 
this  dreadful  calamity.  Certainly  the  circumstances  of  the 
deliverance,  as  well  as  the  terrible  enemy  we  were  delivered  from, 
called  upon  the  whole  nation  for  it ;  the  circumstances  of  the 
deliverance  were  indeed  very  remarkable,  as  I  have  in  part 
mentioned  already,  and  particularly  the  dreadful  condition  which 
we  were  all  in  when  wc  were,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  town, 
made  joyful  with  the  hope  of  a  stop  to  the  infection. 

Nothing  but  the  immediate  finger  of  God,  nothing  but  omni- 
potent power,  could  have  done  it.  The  contagion  despised  all 
medicine,  death  raged  in  every  comer ;  and  had  it  gone  on  as  it 
did  then,  a  few  weeks  more  would  have  cleared  the  town  of  all 
and  everything  that  had  a  soul.  Men  everywhere  began  to 
despair — every  heart  failed  them  for  fear — people  were  made 
desperate  through  the  anguish  of  their  souls— and  the  terrors  <rf 
death  sat  in  the  very  faces  and  countenances  of  the  people. 

In  that  very  moment,  when  we  might  very  well  say.  Vain  was 
the  help  of  man ;  I  say,  in  that  very  moment  it  pleased  Grod, 
with  a  most  agreeable  surprise,  to  cause  the  fiiry  of  it  to  abate. 
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even  of  itself^  and  the  malignity  declining^  as  I  have  said^  though 
infinite  numbers  were  sick,  yet  fewer  died ;  and  the  very  first 
week's  bill  decreased  one  thousand  eight  himdred  and  forty-three, 
a  vast  number  indeed. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  change  that  appeared  in  the 
very  countenances  of  the  people  that  Thursday  morning  when 
the  weekly  bill  came  out.     It  might  have  been  perceived  in 
their  countenances  that  a  secret  surprise  and  smile  of  joy  sat  on 
everybody's  face ;  they  shook  one  another  by  the  hands  in  the 
streets  who  would  hardly  go  on  the  same  side  of  the  way  with 
one  another  before  !     Where  the  streets  were  not  too  broad  they 
would  open  their  windows  and  call  from  one  house  to  another,  people  cry 
and  ask  how  they  did,  and  if  they  had  heard  the  good  news,  ^^^  *  ^^^^ 
that  the  plague  was  abated ;  some  would  return,  when  they  said  praises  to 
good  news  ?  and  ask,  what  good  news  ?  and  when  they  answered  ^^  ^^ 
that  the  plague  was  abated,  and  the  bills  decreased  almost  two  his  meroy. 
thousand,  they  would  cry  out,  God  be  praised ;  and  would  weep 
aloud  for  joy,  telling  them  they  had  heard  nothing  of  it ;  and 
such  was  the  joy  of  the  people,  that  it  was,  as  it  were,  life  to 
them  from  the  grave.     I  could  almost  set  down  as  many  extra- 
vagant things  done  in  the  excess  of  their  joy  as  of  their  grief; 
but  that  would  be  to  lessen  the  value  of  it. 

I  must  confess  myself  to  have  been  very  much  dejected  just 
before  this  happened;  for  the  prodigious  numbers  that  were 
taken  sick  the  week  or  two  before,  besides  those  that  died,  was 
such,  and  the  lamentations  were  so  great  everywhere,  that  a 
man  must  have  seemed  to  have  acted  even  against  his  reason  if 
he  had  so  much  as  expected  to  escape ;  and  as  there  was  hardly 
a  house  but  mine  in  all  my  neighbourhood  but  what  was  in- 
fected, so,  had  it  gone  on,  it  would  not  have  been  long  that 
there  would  have  been  any  more  neighbours  to  be  infected ; 
indeed,  it  is  hardly  credible  what  dreadful  havoc  the  last  three 
weeks  had  made ;  for  if  I  might  beUeve  the  person  whose  calcu- 
lations I  always  found  very  well  groimded,  there  were  not  less 
than  thirty  thousand  people  dead,  and  near  one  hundred  thou- 
sand fallen  sick,  in  the  three  weeks  I  speak  of;  for  the  number 
that  sickened  was  surprising,  indeed  it  was  astonishing,  and 
those  whose  courage  upheld  them  all  the  time  before  sunk  under 
it  now. 

In  the  middle  of  their  distress,  when  the  condition  of  the  city 
of  London  was  so  truly  calamitous,  just  then  it  pleased  God,  as 
it  were,  by  his  immediate  hand,  to  disarm  this  enemy;  the 
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poison  was  taken  out  of  the  sting :  it  was  wonderful :  even  the  phy- 
sicians themselves  were  surprised  at  it :  wherever  they  ^^8ited  they 
found  their  patients  better,  either  they  had  sweated  kindly,  or 
the  tumours  were  broke,  or  the  carbuncles  went  down,  and  the 
inflammations  round  them  changed  colour,  or  the  fever  was  gone, 
or  the  violent  head-ache  was  assuaged,  or  some  good  symptom 
was  in  the  case ;  so  that  in  a  few  days  evcr}^body  was  recover- 
ing; whole  families  that  were  infected  and  down,  that  had 
ministers  praying  with  them,  and  expected  death  every  hour, 
were  revived  and  healed,  and  none  died  at  all  out  of  them. 
The  pes-  Nor  was  this  by  any  new  medicine  found  out,  or  new  method 

^g^^  of  cure  discovered,  or  by  any  experience  in  the  operation  which 
by  the  the  physicians  or  surgeons  attained  to ;  but  it  was  evidently 
invisible  ffom  the  sccrct  invisible  hand  of  Him  that  had  at  first  sent  this 
M^-ht*^*^^^  disease  as  a  judgment  upon  us;  and,  let  the  atheistic  part  of 
King.  mankind  call  my  saying  what  they  please,  it  is  no  enthusiasm ; 

it  was  acknowledged  at  that  time  by  all  mankind  :  the  disease 
was  enervated,  and  its  malignity  spent,  and  let  it  proceed  from 
whencesoever  it  will,  let  the  philosophers  search  for  reasons  in 
nature  to  account  for  it  by,  and  labour  as  much  as  they  will  to 
lessen  the  debt  they  owe  to  their  Maker ;  those  physicians  who 
had  the  least  share  of  religion  in  them,  were  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  all  supernatural,  that  it  was  extraordinary, 
and  that  no  account  could  be  given  of  it. 

If  I  should  say  that  this  is  a  visible  summons  to  us  all  to 
thankfulness,  especially  we  that  were  under  the  terror  of  its 
increase,  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  after  the  sense  of 
the  thing  was  over,  an  officious  canting  of  religious  things, 
preaching  a  sermon  instead  of  writing  a  history ;  making  myself 
a  teacher  instead  of  giving  ray  observations  of  things ;  and  this 
restrains  rae  very  much  from  going  on  here,  as  I  might  other- 
wise do ;  but  if  ten  lepers  were  healed,  and  but  one  returned  to 
give  thanks,  1  desire  to  be  as  that  one,  and  to  be  thankful  for 
myself. 

Nor  will  I  deny  but  there  were  abundance  of  people  who,  to 
all  appearance,  were  very  thankful  at  that  time;  for  their 
mouths  were  stopped,  even  the  mouths  of  those  whose  hearts 
were  not  extraordinarily  long  affected  with  it ;  but  the  impres- 
sion  was  so  strong  at  that  time  that  itxould  not  be  resisted,  no, 
not  by  the  worst  of  the  people. 

It  was  a  common  thing  to  meet  people  in  the  street  tliat  were 
strangers,  and  that  we  knew  nothing  at  all  of,  expressing  their 
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surprise.     Going  one  day  through  Aldgate,  and  a  pretty  many 
people  being  passing  and  repassing,  there  comes  a  man  out  of 
the  end  of  the  Minories,  and  looking  a  little  up  the  street  and 
down,  he  throws  his  hands  abroad,  "  Lord,  what  an  alteration  is  Salutations 
here  !     Why,  last  week,  I  came  along  here,  and  hardly  anybody  "'^^^  ^y 
was  to  be  seen.''    Another  man,  I  heard  him,  adds  to  his  words,  passed 
'^'Tis  all  wonderful,  'tis  all  a  dream/'—"  Blessed  be  God,"  says  ^^2\^^^ 
a  third  man,  "  and  let  us  give  thanks  to  him,  for  'tis  all  his  own  the  DiTine 
doing/'     Human  help  and  human  skill  were  at  an  end.     These  ^^' 
were  all  strangers  to  one  another :  but  such  salutations  as  these 
were  frequent  in  the  street  every  day ;  and  in  spite  of  a  loose 
behaviour,  the  very  common  people  went   along  the  streets, 
giving  God  thanks  for  their  deliverance. 

It  was  now,  as  I  said  before,  the  people  had  cast  oflF  all 
apprehensions,  and  that  too  fast;  indeed  we  were  no  more 
afraid  now  to  pass  by  a  man  with  a  white  cap  upon  his  head,  or 
with  a  cloth  wrapped  round  his  neck,  or  with  his  leg  limping, 
occasioned  by  the  sores  in  his  groin,  all  which  were  frightful  to 
the  last  degree  but  the  week  before ;  but  now  the  street  was 
full  of  them,  and  these  poor  recovering  creatures,  give  them 
their  due,  appeared  very  sensible  of  their  unexpected  deliverance; 
and  I  should  wrong  them  very  much  if  I  should  not  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  believe  many  of  them  were  really  thankful ;  but  I 
must  own,  that  for  the  generality  of  the  people  it  might  too 
justly  be  said  of  them,  as  was  said  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
after  their  being  delivered  from  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  when  they 
passed  the  Red  Sea,  and  looked  back  and  saw  the  Egyptians 
overwhelmed  in  the  water,  viz.  That  they  sang  his  praise,  but 
they  soon  forgot  his  works. 

I  can  go  no  further  here;  I  should  be  counted  censorious, 
and  perhaps  unjust,  if  I  should  enter  into  the  unpleasing  work 
of  reflecting,  whatever  cause  there  was  for  it,  upon  the  un- 
thankfiilness  and  return  of  all  manner  of  wickedness  among  us, 
which  I  was  so  much  an  eye-witness  of  myself;  I  shall  conclude 
the  account  of  this  calamitous  year,  therefore,  with  a  coarse  but 
sincere  stanza  of  my  own,  which  I  placed  at  the  end  of  my 
ordinary  memorandums,  the  same  year  they  were  written  : — 

A  dreadful  Plague  in  London  was 

In  the  year  sixty-five. 
Which  swept  an  hundred  thousand  souls 

Away — yet  I  alive  ! 
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HEAVEN. 

For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. — 2  Cor.  v.  1. 

There  is  a  world  above, 

Where  sorrow  is  unknown  ; 
A  long  eternity  of  lovo, 

Form'd  for  the  good  alone  ; 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  hero 
Transjjlantod  to  that  glorious  sphere. — MonigoiMry. 

Every  Christian  friend  that  goes  before  us  from  this  world 
is  a  ransomed  spirit,  waiting  to  welcome  us  in  heaven.  Every 
gem  which  death  rudely  tears  away  from  us  here,  is  a  glorious 
jewel  for  ever  shining  there. — President  Edwards, 

Few  mercies  call  for  more  thankfulness  than  a  friend  safe 
in  heaven. — Hamilton, 

Where  that  innumerable  throng 
Of  saints  and  angels  mingle  song  ; 
Think  what  a  Sabbath  there  shall  be^ 
The  Sabbath  of  eternity.— r.  Oreaifidd. 

In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  :  if  it  were  not  so 
I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. — 
John  xiv.  2. 

Oh  !  sweet  abode  of  peace  and  love, 

Whore  pilgrims,  freod  from  toil  are  blest. — Kdfy. 

A  man  may  go  to  heaven  without  health,  without  richeSy 
without  honours,  without  learning,  without  friends ;  but  he  can 
never  get  there  without  Christ. — Dyer. 

Tliere,  like  streams  that  feed  the  garden, 

riejisures  without  end  shall  flow  ; 
For  the  Lord,  your  faith  rewarding, 

All  the  bounty  shall  bestow. — Cowper. 

Fair  distant  land  !  could  mortal  eyes 

But  half  its  charms  explore. 
How  would  our  spirits  long  to  rise 

And  dwell  on  earth  no  more  ! — SUtU 
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Heaven  is  a  day  without  a  cloud  to  darken  it,  and  without 
a  night  to  end  it. — J.  Mason. 

EiuUess  pleasure,  pain  excluding, 

Sickness  there  no  more  can  come  ; 

There,  no  fear  of  woo  intruding 

Shodfl  o'er  heaven  a  moment's  gloom. — CoUyer, 

Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him. — 1  Cor.  ii.  9. 
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And  I  will  show  wonders  in  heaven  above,  and  signs  in 
the  earth  beneath;  blood,  and  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke. — 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  ii.  18. 


AN  EARTHQUAKE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sir, — On  Friday  last,  the  14th  instant,  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  occurred,  which  you  may  think  worthy  of  notice. 
About  four  o'clock,  p.m.  a  loud  report  was  heard  similar  to  the 
explosion  of  a  powder  magazine,  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
ground  shook  with  considerable  violence,  the  concussion  being 
felt  throughout  the  villages  of  Sedgehill  and  Knoyle  (situated 
in  South  Wilts),  and  causing  much  alarm.  In  my  own  house  The  lato 
bells  were  set  rinffinff,  chairs  and  crockery  were  shaken,  and  the  f^q^® 

.  .,  ,  m  South 

servants  ran  in  various  directions,  some  to  the  cellar,  thinking  Wilts. 
the  noise  proceeded  thence;  others  to  the  stables,  supposing 
they  had  fallen.  A  lady,  whose  residence  is  situated  on  a  hill  a 
mile  hence,  concluded  a  part  of  her  house  had  given  way,  and 
was  so  much  shaken  in  her  chair  that,  to  use  her  own  words, 
"  she  thought  she  was  going  through  the  floor."  A  young  lady 
on  a  visit  in  the  same  house,  and  who  had  experienced  the  shock  of 
an  earthquake  in  Jersey,  had  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  recent 
phenomenon.  In  one  cottage,  having  a  firm  brick  flooring,  the 
bricks  were  moved  up,  and  my  daughter,  with  a  companion, 
happening  to  be  gathering  flowers  at  the  time  in  a  hanging 
copse- wood,  and  consequently  stooping  near  the  ground,  felt  the 
movement  of  the  earth  most  sensibly.     I  have  no  doubt  what- 
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ever  of  our  having  felt  tlie  shock  of  au  earthquake ;  and  a 
groom  who  was  engaged  at  tlie  time  in  the  stables^  and  who, 
from  having  been  some  time  in  the  West  Indies,  is  familiar  with 
such  phenomena,  assures  me  there  can  be  no  question  on  the 
subject.  At  first,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  violent  earthquake 
had  taken  place  in  some  distant  country,  of  which  we  felt  the 
vibration ;  ^but  as  I  have  not  heard  that  it  was  felt  in  England ; 
beyond  this  valley,  I  am  induced  to  conclude  it  was  a  local 
'  phenomenon.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  clay,  with  a  sub-stratum 
of  ironstone. 

I  enclose  my  card,  and  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
March  17,  1856.  M.  M.  J. 


AWFUL   EARTHQUAKE   AT   JAPAN. 

Liverpool,  28M  March,  1856. 

The  advices  per  the  Baltic  convey  the  intelligence  of  a  dreadful 

earthquake,  by  which  the  town  of  Jeddo,  in  the  island  of  Japan, 

was   completely   destroj^ed.      The  news   was  brought  to   San 

Francisco  by  the  schooner  Page,   and  the  following  are  the 

particulars : — 

vfeitation  On  the  11th  of  November,  at  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  a  violent 

of  the         earthquake   occured   at  Jeddo,  which  destroyed   one  hundred 

upon  thousand  dwellings,  fifty- four  temples,  and  thirty  thousand  in- 

admirere      habitants.     Fire  broke  out  at  the  same  time  in  thirty  diflferent 

and  wor-  .  •' 

shippers  of   parts  of  the  city.     The  eartli  opened  and  closed  over  thousands 
*  ^^  of  buildings,  with  their  occupants.     The  shock  was  severe  at 

^    ,  Simoda. 

The  late 

earthquake        Although  the  distance  from  Jeddo  to  Simoda  is  but  sixty 
in  Japan,      miles,  it  appears  that  no  officijil  account  of  the  earthquake  had 

been  received  at  the  latter  place  at  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the 

schooner  Page,  Dec.  10.  The  news  was  obtained  through  the 
Japanese  I^utch  interpreter.  The  Japanese  seemed  to  attach  but  little 
forewarned  importance  to  the  catastrophe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  portion 
geanM,and  of  tlic  city  destroyed  were  forwamed  of  the  disaster,  and  many 
™^y  of  them  escaped.  The  buildings  of  Jeddo  are  chiefly  of  one  story, 

it  and  constructed  of  very  light  material.    The  temples  of  worship, 

however,  are  lofty,  and  in  some  instances  are  constructed  of  heavy 

masonry. 

Jeddo,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  the  second  capital 

of  the  empire,  being  the  residence  of  the  military  emperor.     It 
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is  located  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  and 
contains  a  population  of  a  million  and  a-half  of  souls.   It  is  stated 
to  be  enclosed  by  a  trench,  and  intersected  by  numerous  canals 
and  branches  of  a  river,  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  moderate 
burden.     It  has  a  fortified  palace,  with  very  extensive  grounds, 
many  noble  residences  profusely  ornamented  with  sculpture  and 
paintings,   several   large   religious   temples,   and   other   public 
edifices.     It  also  contained  the  Imperial  library,  composed  of 
150,000  volumes.     The  houses  are  mostly  one  story  in  height.  Destruction 
but  being  generally  built  of  wood,  are  subject  to  frequent  de-  dwellings^ 
struction  by  fire ;  certain  it  is,  that  of  the  100,000  dwellings  and  64 
demolished  by  the  recent  convulsion,  a  large  proportion  of  them  temples. 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames. 

Earthquakes  are  not  unfrcquent  at  Japan.  We  need  scarcely 
refer  to  the  one  in  the  bay  of  Simoda  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  during  which  the  Russian  frigate  Diana  was  wrecked.  In 
1596  a  number  of  Japanese  cities  were  destroyed,  and  many 
thousand  persons  perished.  Indeed,  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
has  aflForded  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  the  phenomenon 
on  record.  In  1662  an  earthquake  at  Pekin  buried  200,000  rr^^g^^jj. 
persons,  and  at  the  same  place,  about  70  years  later,  100,000  quakes  in 
were  swaUowed  up.  ^^^  „p 

300,000 

people. 

EXTRAORDINARY  METEOR 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times, 

Sir, — Perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  meteors  that  Extraor- 
ever  appeared  in  England  was  seen  from  two  independent  sta-  api^^ce 
tions  in  the  parish  of  Beeston  yesterday  (Friday),  at  3  h.  57  min.  p^ ^  meteor 
p.m.,  and,  of  course,  in  broad  daylight.     Had  this  phenomenon 
occurred  at  night  time,  it  would  have  been  a  glorious  object. 

The  following  particulars  may  be  relied  upon  : — "  The  meteor 
moved  nearly  perpendicularly  down,  inclining  to  east.     It  was 
first  seen  as  a  circular  body,  of  about  half  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  sun,  being  accompanied  by  a  stream  of  light ;  afterwards 
it  increased  to  almost  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  and  then  burst 
into  fragments,  with  an  explosion.     The  report  of  the  explosion  Explosion 
was  from  1  sec.  to  3  sec.  after  the  meteor  had  disappeared,  and  ^embi^'^ 
resembled  distant  thunder.     The  meteor  passed  over  about  15  distant 
deg.  of  space,  disappearing  30  deg.  E.   of  N.,  at  an  altitude      ^  ^^' 
of  about  10  deg. ;  duration,  3  sec.     It  was  was  very  brilliant, 
shining  with  a  somewhat  yellow  light.  Soon  afterwards^  near  the 
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mical 
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spot  where  it  had  disappeared^  a  band  of  prismatic  colours  was 
E.J.Lowe's  visible,  being  2  deg.  wide  and  5  deg.  in  length.  This  pheno- 
menon when  first  perceived  was  as  brilliant  as  a  rainbow,  but 
soon  faded,  finally  disappearing  in  about  5  min.  Clouds  were 
dispersed  over  the  sky,  from  behind  one  of  which  the  meteor 
appeared,  afterwards  vanishing  behind  another.  The  prismatic 
colours  were  seen  upon  clouds,  or  shining  through  them. 

"  The  difi^erence  of  position  as  seen  from  two  stations  half  a 
mile  asunder,  together  with  the  report  from  the  explosion  occur- 
ring within  1  sec.  and  3  sec.,  makes  it  probable  that  it  feU 
within  a  mile  of  this  place,  most  likely  north  of  the  Beeston 
Observatory,  and  north-west  of  the  Highfield-house  Observa- 
tory. Search  will  be  made  for  meteoric  fingments,  and  possibly 
with  good  chance  of  success. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
Observatory,  Beeston,  October  29,  18&8.  E.  J.  Lowe. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  T  have  ascertained  that  it  was 
well  seen  from  Beeston  by  Mr.  W.  Felkin,  jun.,  who  has  kindly 
given  me  these  additional  interesting  particulars  : — The  meteor 
at  first  moved  much  more  obliquely  than  afterwards ;  it  three 
times  burst  into  fragments,  and  was  distinctly  observed  topass 
beneath  a  cloud. 


A  terrible 
Volcano  in 
the 

Sandwich 
Islands. 


VOLCANIC  ERUl^ION  IN  THE  SANDWICH  ISLES. 

The  volcano  on  Owyhee  is  in  a  state  of  imusual  activity. 
It  has  been  playing  the  mischief  for  the  last  six  months.  A 
stream  of  liquid  lava  is  flowing  from  its  crater  from  three  to 
seven  miles  wide,  downward  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  filling 
gulches,  destroying  forests,  running  its  fiery  track  across  rivers, 
&c.,  and  still  it  flows  on.  The  flow  of  lava  is  now  within  a  few 
miles  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  villages  and  valuable  harbours 
on  the  whole  group  of  islands.  The  destruction  of  both  appears 
inevitable. — Morning  Star,  14/A  April,  185G. 


Massa- 
chusetts 
Bible 
Society. 


CROMWELL'S   SOLDIER'S  BIBLE. 

[Prom  the  American  Watchman  and  Reflector,] 

In  the  report  of  Governor  Washburn's  speech  at  the  late 
annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts    Bible   Society,   there 
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occurs  the  following  statement^  viz. : — "  Go  to  the  time  of  obseiretho 
Cromwell.     Observe  the  causes  which  made  Cromwell  and  the  ^^^^^^de 
Commonwealth.     In  the  army,  every  man  had  a  Bible  in  his  CromweU 
knapsack,  and  daily  read  it,  and  sung  the  praises  of  God ;  and  common- 
the  result  was  the  like  of  what  has  been  seen  in  the  history  of  y^eaith. 

.         .  "  History  of 

Puritanism.  '  Puritanism. 

His  Excellency's  statement  is  substantially  correct,  and  the 
spirit  of  his  speech  is  entirely  so.     But  it  is  not  literally  in 
accordance  with  historical  accuracy  to  assert  that  the  soldiers 
carried  the  Bible  in  their  knapsacks,  nor  was  it  the  whole  Bible 
with  which  the  army  was  furnished^     "The  Soldier's  Pocket  The 
Bible "  consisted  of  appropriate  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  pocket  * 
printed  in  a  pamphlet  form.     It  was  generally  buttoned  be-  ^i^^®- 
tween  the  coat  and  vest,  next  to  the  heart,  proving,  perhaps, 
sometimes  a  defence  from  the  weapons  of  the  enemies  of  their 
bodies,  as  well  as  from  the  wicked  one  who  sought  to  subdue 
their  souls. 

But  very  few  copies  of  this  curious  Bible  have  been  preserved. 
A  brief  description  of  it,  therefore,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers.  It  was  printed  on  a  single  sheet,  folded  in  the 
16mo.  form,  and  making  sixteen  pages.  The  whole  title-page 
is  worth  copying,  as  it  presents  a  fair  and  by  no  means  extra- 
vagant specimen  of  the  great  titles  to  little  books  which  pre- 
vailed about  the  time  of  the  English  Commonwealth.  It  was 
printed  within  a  neat  border,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

THE    SOULDIER's    POCKET    BIBLE. 

Containing  the  most  (if  not  all)  those  places  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture,  which  doe  shew  the  qualifications  of  his  inner  man, 
that  is  a  fit  Souldier  to  fight  the  Lord's  battels,  both  before 
fight,  in  the  fight,  and  after  the  fight ; 

Which  Scriptures  are  reduced  to  severall  heads,  and  fitly  applied 
to  the  Souldiers  severall  occasions,  and  so  may  supply  the 
want  of  the  whole  Bible,  which  a  Souldier  cannot  con- 
veniently carry  about  him : 

And  may  bee  also  usefull  for  any  Christian  to  meditate  upon, 
now,  in  this  miserable  time  of  Warre. 

Imprimatur.  Edm,  Calamy. 

This  Book  of  the  Law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  but  Book  of 
thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  maist 
observe  to  doe  according  to  all  that  is  written  therein,  for 
then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way  prosperous,  and  have  good 
successe. 
Printed  at  London  by  G.  B.  and  R.  W.  for  G.  C.     1643. 
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The  selections  from  Scripture  are  divided  into  eighteen 
chapters,  each  with  an  appropriate  heading  to  indicate  the  class 
of  passages  contained  therein.  A  few  examples  of  these 
headings  or  titles  will  suflSciently  show  their  general  character : — 

1.  A  Souldier  must  not  doe  wickedly. 

2.  A  Souldier  must  be  valiant  for  God's  cause. 

3.  A  Souldier  must  pray  before  he  goe  to  fight. 

Cromwell's        Throughout  the  work  there  is  manifested  entire  confidence  in 

entire  con-    ^  superintending  Providence,  yet  no  encouragement  is  given  to 

superin-       the  soldicrs  to  neglect  any  proper  personal  efi*orts  or  material 

^vidfncc.  iJaeans  for  accomplishing  their  ends ;  nothing  at  variance  with 

the  standing  order,  "To  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  keep  their 

powder  dry.'' 

As  to  peace       Since  peace  societies  have  become  popular,  the  question  has 

8ocie  les.      Qftgjj  ijggy^  p^|;^  y^iii^  ii^Q  confident  expectation  of  the  negative 

answer,  "  Is  the  profession  of  a  soldier  consistent  with  obedience 

to  the  precepts  of  Christian  love  enjoined  in  the  gospels?'' 

CromweU's  whole  chapter  on  this  subject  is  short,  and  we  copy 

it  entire : — 

A  soldier  must  love  his  enemies  as  they  are  his  enemies,  and  hate 
them  as  they  are  God's  enemies, 
St.  Matt.      Matt.  V.  44.  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies. 

2Chix)n.  2  Chron.  xix.  2.  Wouldest  thou  help  the  wicked,  and  love 
''^'  2-  them  that  hate  the  Lord  ? 

cxxxix.  21,  Ps.  cxxxix.  21,  22.  Doe  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  thee, 
22.  and  do  not  I  earnestly  contend  with  them  that 

rise  up  against  thee  ?     I  hate  them  with  an 
unfeigned  hatred,  as   they  were  mine  utter 
enemies. 
A  difference       There  will  probably  continue  to  be,  as  there  always  has  been, 
asto^T     a  diflFerence  of  opinion  respecting  the  honesty,  integrity,  and 
^aracterof  sincerity  of  CromwcU.     But  one  thing  is  pretty  well  settled — 
viz.,  whatever  his  character  and  conduct  may  have  become  after 
he  gained  the  dazzling  heights  of  political  power,  he  commenced 
his  career  a  devout  and  true  man :  and  his  army  was  largely 
composed  of  good  men,  filled  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
Officers  Cromwell's  cousin,  the  celebrated  John  Hampden,  once  began 

Sf*^  ^™  to  upbraid  him  for  selecting  such  men  for  his  soldiers,  and  corn- 
superior  to  pared  them  with  those  of  the  king's  army.  "Your  troops,'' 
^J^^^g  said  he,  "  are  most  of  them  old  decayed  serving  men  and  tap- 
breed,         sters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows  j    and  theirs  are  gentlemen's 
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younger  sons  and  persons  of  good  quality.     And  do  you  think 

that  the  mean  spirits  of  such  base  and  mean  fellows  will  ever  be 

able  to  encounter  gentlemen  that  have  honour  and  courage  and  Wiid-oat- 

resolution  in  them  ?     You  must  get  men  of  spirit,  and,  take  it  ar^toLite 

not  ill  what  I  say,  of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  as  far  as  gentle-  compared 

men  will  go,  or  else  I  am  sure  you  will  be  beaten  still."  Hampden,  weU's  good 

however,  was  convinced  by  a  short  conversation  with  Cromwell,  "®°* 

^ood  men  made  better  soldiers  than  mere  gentlemen ;  as  he  has 

himself  written : — "  I  accordingly  raised  such  men  as  had  the 

fear  of  God  before  them,  and  made  some  conscience  of  what 

they  did.     And  from  that  day  forward  they  never  were  beaten ; 

but,  whenever  they  were  engaged  against  the  enemy,  they  beat 

continually.'^ 

Those  persons  who  are  fond  of  tracing  coincidences,  and  press- 
ing comparisons  to  their  extreme  limits,  may  find  a  wonderful 
instance  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  fact,  that  the  success  of 
Cromwell's  army  commenced  immediately  on  the  publication 
of  "The  Soldier's  Pocket  Bible;"  and  they  never  after  lost  a 
l)attle!     .... 

It  does  not  lessen  the  force  of  Governor  Washburn's  remarks, 
nor  weaken  the  theory  which  he  so  ably  and  eloquently  sup- 
ported, if  we  admit  that,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Cromwell 
lost  his  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  and  lived  in  violation  of 
some  of  its  plainest  commands.     On  the  contrary,  it  shows  that 
the  burden  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  to  the  ancient  king  who  The 
slighted  the  word  of  God,  hajs  a  wider  application :  "  Therefore,  p,^p™^ 
behold  I,  even  I,  will  utterly  forget  you,  and  I  will  forsake  you,  Jeremiah 
and  I  will  bring  an  everlasting  reproach  upon  you,  and  a  per-         *    ' 
petual  shame,  which  shall  not  be  forgotten.    He  shall  have  none  xxxvi.  80 
to  sit  upon  the  throne ;  and  his  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in 
the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost." 

Impartial   history   has   recorded   the  facts    relating   to   the  Parallel 
Protector's  death,  the  brief  authority  of  his  weak*  son,  and  the  ^e^Kii^of 
fate  that  befel  the  dead  body  of  the  once  almost  omnipotent  Judah  and 
Cromwell.     The  parallel  between  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah,  pj^tor 
and  Oliver,  Lord  Protector  of  England,  is  sufficiently  apparent,  of  England. 
and  needs  no  comment. — Morning  Advertiser,  31 5/  Jan,,  1856. 
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TO  THE  UNITED  PATRIOTS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HER 
DEPENDENCIES. 

Green  is  the  spot  and  ever  fair  the  sky 

Where  the  great  world's  Leonidases  die. 

The  mouldering  ruin  and  the  hoary  shrine 

Are  consecrat<)d  by  the  light  divine 

Wliich  great  men  shed  : — where'er  their  feet  have  tro<i 

'Tis  hallowed  ground,  bright  with  the  smile  of  God  ! 

Great  men  ?     How  many  covet  such  a  name 

Who  leave  no  trophy  of  their  worth  to  fame  ! 

How  many  have  deserved  yet  won  it  not, 

Herding  and  struggling  with  the  common  lot. 

But  when  a  nation  for  a  patriot  cries 

Great  Nature  speaks— and  Nature's  God  supplies. 

Creation  has  no  landmarks  where  rude  birth 

Is  severed  from  the  right  divine  to  win 

A  glorious  name.     A  quiet  nook  of  earth, 

A  hamlet  nestled  from  the  world's  wild  din 

By  bold  and  rugged  mountains,  roaring  floods. 

Valleys  and  breezy  leas  and  grand  old  woods, 

Have  fostered  in  their  silent  solitude 

Great  spirits  who  have  won  a  nation's  trust. 

In  freedom's  van  the  first  and  foremost  stood. 

And  crumpled  impious  monarchies  to  dust. 

Great  fortunes  make  great  names,  great  titles  make 

Great  vassalage,  great  heroes  overtake 

Great  honours,  and  great  evils  make  gi'eat  men. 

'Twas  thus  through  all  the  past,  and  will  bo  so 

To  future  generations  : — for  the  power 

Which  conquered  evil  in  its  strongest  hour, 

The  arm  puissant  of  all-sovereign  Right, 

Which  hurled  corruption  to  its  regal  den. 

And  laid  oppression  and  oppressors  low. 

Sprang  from  the  hidden,  yet  colossal,  might 

Of  some  until  ted  spirit,  who  awoke 

The  nation's  heart  as  though  an  angel  spoke. 

J.  W.  Kino. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

HsaPER  of  empires — freedom's  queenliest  home. 
Land  of  Caractacus  and  that  god-world 
Of  Mind  and  Martyrdom  which  crusht  and  hurled 
Old  Darkness  to  her  doom — may,  from  the  womb 
Of  thy  unreached  desires,  a  Saviour  come. 
And  with  Promethean  might  arouse  and  move 
All  Powers  and  men  to  righteousness  and  love, 
And  strike  the  Neros  of  the  nations  dumb. 
The  world  awaits  such  Nazarene  to  fiain 
Her  £uth  in  the  enfranchisement  of  man  ; — 
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Not  to  uphold  a  suicidal  cause, 
Charred  with  the  sickly  creeds  of  lohabod — 
But  to  restore  Creation's  trampled  laws, 
And  the  true  worship  of  the  Living  Ood  ! 

0  England  !  thou  hast  riches  in  thy  heart 
Treasured  for  glorious  purpose.     Thou  hast  been 
Proclaimed  the  favoured  one  of  Heaven — the  queen 
Of  empires,  Freedom's  home,  and  Ocean's  chart, 
Directing  Truth  and  Art  to  distant  lands, 
Bearing  thy  treasures  to  their  barren  strands. 
Heaven  grant,  dear  land,  thou  may  be  favoured  still, 
That  Wrong  may  find  no  shelter  on  thy  soil ; 
That  grasping  usurers  may  never  fill 
Their  gaping  coffers  from  oppression's  spoil  ; 
Nor  tyrants  dare  to  rear  their  haughty  domes 
And  lord  it  o'er  thy  people's  hearts  and  homes. 
Justice  and  Truth  are  ministers  of  Heaven, 
Wrong  and  Oppression  infamies  of  Hell. 
For  Might,  thy  thrones  and  altars  have  been  riven  ; 
.  For  Right,  thy  Sydnoya  and  thy  Hampdens  fell. 

•  J.  W.  King. 


WAR. 
Blood  is  the  price  which  over  has  been  paid 
For  Truth  and  Liberty,  for  Crowns  and  Creeds  ; 
Earth  has  oft  wept,  nations  have  been  dismayed 
At  Power's  imperious,  dark,  and  direful  deeds  ; 
And  many  a  land,  once  glorious  in  its  might, 
Now  knows  nor  arts,  nor  wealth,  nor  freedom's  light. 
Where  art  thou,  Hellas,  cradle  of  the  great  ? 
Where  thou  fair  land  of  once  imperial  Rome  ? 
Say,  quartered  Poland,  altar  of  the  brave— 
The  Cossack's  dread,  yet  everlasting  hate  ! 
Speak  bartered  Hungary  from  thy  living  tomb,  — 
Why  does  the  cypress  o'er  the  sceptre  wave  ? 
Alas  !  thou  sorrowcst  in  despotic  night ; 
Thy  soil  is  rich  with  blood  of  bravest  men. 
Thy  children  are  in  bondage,  and  woe's  blight 
Is  on  thy  heart.     But  thou  shalt  rise  again. 
And  shake  thy  fetters  off,  with  all  the  lands 
Awaiting  Heaven's  good  hour.     For  Truth  must  reign 
Upon  the  earth.     Even  now  Oppression  stands 
On  Ruin's  brink,  and  death  sweeps  on  amain. 
Look  up  with  hopeful  hearts,  heroic  host. 
Till  God's  good  time  shall  gladden  all  your  ways 
Oh,  sunny  Italy  !  thou  art  not  lost, 
A  few  more  throes,  a  few  more  stormy  days. 
And  thou  shalt  burst  thy  Papal  yoke,  and  aid 
Thy  shackled,  weeping  sisters  to  arise 
From  out  the  dust,  and  crown  the  sacrifice 
With  love  and  glory  that  will  never  fade  ! 

J.  W.  Kino. 
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THE  FIRE.SPIRIT. 

SUGGESTED  BY  THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  COVENT-GARDEN  THEATRE. 

HuBBAH  !  hurrah  !  for  the  Caniival, 

The  jest  and  the  laughter — the  masque  and  the  ball  ! 

Light-hearted  revellers,  meny  men  all. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  your  Camiyal  ! 

Holding  your  orgies  from  midnight  to  noon, 
Shaming  with  riot  the  glimpse  of  the  moon, 
Scaring  the  day  till  the  sun  stands  aloo^ 
Profiming  the  anthem  that  rolls  to  the  roof ; 

Hurrah !  hurrah  I  for  the  Carnival, 

The  glare  and  the  glitter — the  masque  and  the  ball ! 

Sport-loving  rioters,  merry  men  all, 

Hurrah  1  hurrah  t  for  your  Carnival  t 

I  will  fling  ye  a  brand  that  shall  daizle  with  light 

The  bounding  boards  ye  have  trodden  to-night ; 

Te  have  juggled,  and  mimicked,  and  played  out  your  r6le, 

Te  shall  dance  by  my  torchlight  to  wind  up  the  whole. 

Hurrah  t  hurrah  !  for  the  Carnival, 

The  music  and  mumming — the  masque  and  the  ball  ! 

Rant-loving  revellers,  merry  men  all, 

Hurrah  t  hurrah  t  for  your  Carnival ! 

Ho  t  ho  t    Tramp,  tramp  go  the  hurrying  foet — 

Hark, — hark  to  the  rush  in  the  crowded  street  t 

But  wilder,  and  fiercer,  and  madder  the  rout 

Shall  reso\md  through  these  walls  ere  my  flames  be  crushed  out. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  t  for  the  Carnival, 

The  rushing  and  crushing — ^the  masque  and  the  ball  ! 

Storm-loving  rioters,  merry  men  all. 

Hurrah  t  hurrah  !  for  your  Carnival ! 

Fled^fled  are  the  harpers,  and  hushed  is  their  tuning. 
And  trampled  the  women,  all  shrieking  and  swooning ; 
Amid  crackling  and  crashing  more  loud  grows  the  roar — 
Ho  I  leap  to  the  portal  and  batter  the  door  1 
•Hurrah  t  hurrah  !  for  the  Carnival, 

The  gnashing  and  wailing — the  masque  and  the  ball  ! 

Self-loving  revellers,  merry  men  all. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  t  for  your  Carnival ! 

Look  up  1  the  blue  ether  still  bends  over  all, 
Tet  the  wreaths  of  my  smoke  may  ere  long  be  your  paO  ; 
To  show  ye— Klegraded  I— one  glimpse  of  the  sky 
Mid  your  palsy  of  horror,  my  flames  leap  on  high. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  t  for  the  Carnival, 

The  groaning  and  writhing^the  masque  and  the  ball  I 

Sin-loving  rioters,  merry  men  all. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  your  Carnival ! 
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Henoe  !    Away  in  your  folly,  go  soathless  and  free  ; 
Thoy  are  puror  than  childhood  that  gambol  with  me  : 
Spoed  away  like  the  wind  from  the  flash  of  my  ire, 
Nor  venture  to  bathe  in  my  fountain  of  fire. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  the  Carnival, 

The  seething  and  burning — the  majsque  and  the  ball  I 

Show-loving  revellers,  merry-men  all. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  your  Carnival ! 

The  black  night  is  ended  ;  the  pure  dawn  shall  rise 

W  ith  a  flush  on  its  brow,  and  rebuke  in  its  eyes  ; 

While  yon  flame-blasted  walls  where  my  oorpse-lights  still  dance, 

Shall  stand  cowering  in  shame  'neath  the  Fire-Spirit's  glance  t 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  the  Carnival, 

The  wreck  and  the  ruin — the  masque  and  the  ball ; 

Stone-hearted  rioters,  merry  men  all. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  your  Carnival  !— B.  L.  HiBVlT. 

lUwtrated  London  News,  March  22,  1866. 


AN  EXPOSITION  OF  DREAMS. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days^  saith  Grod,  I  will 
pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  :  and  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams." — Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
ii.  17. 

We  have  heard  of  three  instances  of  persons  now  alive,  who 
declare  that  they  hold  continual  intercourse  with  their  deceased 
partners.  One  of  these  is  a  naval  officer,  whom  the  author  of  Extraordi- 
the  book  lately  published,  called  "  The  Unseen  World,"  appears  dr^ms  of 
to  be  acquainted  with.  The  second  is  a  professor  in  a  college  p^p^^' 
in  America,  a  man  of  eminence  and  learning,  and  full  of  activity 
and  energy ;  yet  he  assured  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  received 
constant  visits  from  his' departed  wife,  which  aflForded  him  great 
satisfaction.  The  third  is  from  a  lady  in  this  country.  She  is 
united  to  a  second  husband,  has  been  extremely  happy  in  both 
marriages,  and  declares  that  she  receives  frequent  visits  from 
her  first.  Oberlin,  the  good  pastor  of  Ban  de  la  Roche,  asserted 
the  same  thing  himself.  His  wife  came  to  him  frequently  after 
her  death;  was  seen  by  the  rest  of  his  household  as  well  as 
himself;  and  warned  him  beforehand  of  many  events  that 
occurred.  Mrs.  Matthews  relates,  in  the  memoirs  of  her 
husband,  that  he  was  one  night  in  bed,  and  unable  to  sleep 
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from  the  excitement  that  continued  some  time  after  acting; 
when,  hearing  a  rustling  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  he  looked  out, 
and  saw  his  first  wife,  who  was  then  dead,  standing  by  the 
bedside,  dressed  as  when  alive.  She  smiled,  and  bent  forward, 
as  if  to  take  his  hand ;  but  in  his  alarm,  he  threw  himself  out 
on  the  floor  to  avoid  her  contact,  and  was  found  by  the  land- 
lord in  a  fit.  On  the  same  night,  at  the  same  hour,  the  present 
Mrs.  Matthews,  who  was  far  away  from  him,  received  a  similar 
visit  from  her  predecessor,  whom  she  had  known  when  alive. 
She  was  quite  awake,  and  in  her  terror  seized  the  bell-rope  to 
summon  assistance,  which  gave  way,  and  she  fell  with  it  in  her 
hand  to  the  ground. — Night-side  of  Nature,  taken  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle ,  18th  March,  1856. 


The 

Durlmm 
Chronicle  i 
record  of  a 
dream. 


The  Durham  Chronicle^  contains  the  following  statement  in 
reference  to  the  Bumopfield  murder,  the  trial  for  which  Richard 
Rayne  and  John  Cain  was  postponed  on  Thursday  last,  to  the 
next  Durham  assizes: — "In  reference  to  this  case  we  have  to 
place  on  record  a  circumstance  of  a  very  remarkable  and 
affecting  nature,  which,  however  it  may  be  accounted  for  or 
disbelieved,  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true.  Mr.  Stirling's  parents, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  resided  in  Kirkintilloch,  near 
Glasgow,  have  been  in  Durham  during  the  assizes,  attending 
the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  trial  of  the  alleged 
murderers  of  their  unfortunate  son,  and  the  statement  which; 
we  subjoin  is  from  Mr.  Stirling  himself.  On  the  night  of  the 
1st  of  November,  the  day  on  which  the  murder  was  committed, 
Mrs.  Stirling  had  a  remarkable,  and  what  she  termed  a  fearful^ 
dream.  She  dreamt  that  some  parties  were  outside  of  the 
house  intending  to  break  into  it.  In  a  short  time  a  man  with 
dark  complexion  and  dark  dress  looked  in  upon  her  at  the 
window,  presented  a  gun,  and  discharged  it  at  her.  At  this 
juncture  she  awoke  in  great  trepidation;  and  since  then  the 
dream — most  strongly  impressed  upon  her  mind  by  the  fact  of 
her  son's  murder,  intelligence  of  which  would  not  reach  her 
until  six  or  seven  days  later  than  the  dream — has  ever  been 
vivid  in  her  recollection.  Mrs.  Stirling  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Durham,  for  the  purpose,  as  we  have  said,  of  being 
present  at  the  trial.  She  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  the 
two  men  who  were  accused  of  the  murder,  and  for  that  purpose 
visited  the  prison  on  Wednesday.  Several  men  were  walking 
in  the  yard  at  the  time,  including  Cain,  Rayne,  a  turnkey,  and 
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three  or  four  others.   Immediately  on  perceiving  Rayne,  without  A  murderer 
being  told  the  name  of  any  of  the  men,  she  recognised  in  him  ^^*Se***^ 
the  features  of  the  man  whom  she  saw  in  her  dream  fire  through  ««ency  of  a 
the  window  at  her,  pointed  him  out,  and  burst  into  tears.    Mrs. 
Stirling  still  expresses  her  positive  conviction  with  respect  to 
Rayne.^' — Illustrated  London  News,  15/A  March,  1856. 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  UNITED  PATRIOTS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  HER  DEPENDENCIES. 

Brethren, — Although  I  momentarily  expect  to  be  robbed  of  Message  to 

my  liberty,   by  permission  granted  under  usurped  unconstitu-  ^ted  on 

tional  power  of  a  salaried  servant  of  the  people,  "  His  Honour  ^®  T^®^ 

Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.   Page  Wood,  Knight,'*  much  consti-  tain,  &c 

tutional  good  I  trust  will  arise  therefrom,  therefore  maintain  S^^^' 

your  dignified  forbearance.  ceedings  of 

You  may  now  gradually,  without  ostentation,  hold  forth,  con-  oeiior 

tinning  ever  watchful  and  prepared  for  events.  Wood. 

That  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  the  afflicted,  the  aged,  the  Patriots  to 

oppressed,  the  poor,  and  the  artizan,  may  not  suflfer  from  the  ^nd^* 

approaching  subversion,  you  are  to    avoid  bubble  banks  and  prepared 

other  scheming  companies,  which  are  daily  rising  up  under  the  Bubble 

protection  of  a  legislative  act.     It  is  advisable  that  you  select  ^^^j^*^ 

such   safe  banks  as   the   Bank  of  London,   in  Threadneedle-  companies 

street,    (where  no  depreciation  arises,)  for  your  spare  capital,  Voided. 

placing  it  at  usury,  with  ten  days^  notice  of  withdrawal.     Use  The  Bank 

•,.-,.  ,  .       .  ,  .  -I  of  London 

diligent  caution,  and  enquire  mto  the  proprietary  and  manage-  a  safe  bank 

ment  of  such  established  banks  as  you  may  select ;   whereby  ^^^  ^® 
you  protect  your  capital,  secure  interest,  and  render  a  national 
service,  by  aff^ording  the  means  for  increased  legitimate  com- 
merce and  industrial  pursuits  during  a  crisis,  should  one  arise. 

It  having  been  resolved,  at  the  last  meeting  of  your  advo- 
cates, that  the  people's  paper,  the  Morning  Advertiser,  shall 
be  adopted  as  the  organ  for  communicating  with  you,  they  have 
to  request  your  diligence  in  perusing  its  columns;  as  it  has 
with  only  one  exception,   and   will    continue  to  represent  the 

sentiments  of   the  people  of  Great   Britain    and   her    depen-  Dangerous 

dencies.     Should  that  important  article  contained  in  its  columns  ^^J.^  .^ 

of  the  10th  inst.  have  escaped  your  attention,  you  are  requested  England  of 

to  refer  thereto.     It  is  on  the  subject  of  that  dangerous  secret  ^^^^^  ®^ 
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The  associa- 
tion for  the 
subversion 
of  England. 


Inglorious 
and  dis- 
graceful 
peace. 
Hungary, 
Italy, 

Poland,  and 
Israel  to  be 
rvi-esta- 
blished  as 
nations. 


Ii5struc- 
tiv.»ns  to 
I'Utriots. 


society,  ordered  and  sanctioned  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  ''The  Association  for  the  Conversion  of  England." 
Were  it  called  "  The  papistical  Association  for  the  Subversion 
of  the  British  Constitution,''  it  would  be  better  implied.  Keep 
before  you  the  records  of  the  deeds  perpetrated  in  the  days  of 
your  forefathers,  by  ''  Bloody  Queen  Mary/'  and  the  *'  atrocious 
Papist  King  James  the  Second."  The  peace,  so  ingloriously 
and  disgracefully  concluded,  without  the  approval  or  desire 
of  the  people,  having  been  built  upon  a  foundation  of  sand, 
great  shall  be  the  fall  thereof,  and  upon  its  ruins  there  shall 
arise  a  great  and  glorious  war, — such  as  never  before  arose, — 
which  shall  have  for  its  end  the  re-establishment  of  Hungary, 
Italy,  Poland  and  Israel,  as  nations. 

You  are  not  to  communicate  politically  with  me  through  the 
post-office,  but  for  the  present  through  private  and  indirect 
sources;  and  iu  the  event  of  my  being  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastile  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  our  brethren,  Messrs.  Gregory,  Chinery  and  Co., 
25,  Birchin  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  to  receive  communicaticMia 
for  me. 

The  first  volume  of  our  work,  titled,  "  Public  Opinion  and 
Record  of  Educated,  Titled,  and  Talented  Perpetrators  of  Crime 
and  Injustice,"  will  shortly  be  ready  for  delivery;  meantime, 
believe  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Charles  William  Gregory,  V.P., 

And  an  Advocate  for  the  Petpie. 
5  AJf,,  \7ih  day  of  April,  1856. 
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Decided 
tono  of  the 
people's 
newspaper. 

The  sham 
pvuco. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Morning  Advertiser, 

Sir, — The  decided  tone  of  your  leading  article  of  Friday 
last  has  produced  a  great  sensation.  For  some  weeks  now  the 
public  have  hardly  known  what  to  think.  The  sham  peace  was 
made,  by  inimitable  art,  to  look  so  like  a  real  one,  that,  in 
spite  of  common  sense,  the  doubtful  and  timorous,  who  com- 
pose so  large  a  part  of  society,  began  to  think  there  might  be 
something  in  it.     But  the  occurrences  of  these  few  days  mark 
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the  turn  of  aflfairs,  and  show  more  plainly  the  certainty,  which 

no  clear-sighted  politician  could  ever  doubt,  that  society  cannot 

remain  balanced  on  the  wrong  end,  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  kept 

by  the  Paris  parchment.     Formalities  and  ceremonies  are  not 

to  be  allowed  a  permanent  installation  in  the  place  of  realities. 

If  Providence  has  permitted  such  a  curious  set  of  seemingly  The  Great 

strengthening  coincidences  to  take  place  in  the  very  nick  of  ^^j^^ 

time,  it  has  been  only  to  show  the  more  completely  the  mockery  seemingly 

and  vanity  of  selfish  rulers  presuming   to   take   the   fate  of  ingcoind- 

nations  into  their  hands.     This,  if  we  look  wisely  at  it,  is  the  dencee. 

deep  and  impressive  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  Imperial  imperial 

__  Babv  scene 

Baby  scene.     And,  if  we  look,  with  intelligent  eyes  at  history, 

we  will  find  many  similar  instances  of  this  curious  way  of  the 

workings  of  fate. 

The  Austrian  encroachment  on  Italy — the  occurrence  of  the  Auatnan 

anti-Maynooth  vote  at  this  time — the  agitation  of  the  Nea-  monts  on 

politan  question,  and  the  growing  suspicion  of  the  conduct  of  ^y»,&c. 

Lord  Palmerston,  from  whom  many  hoped  so  much,  and,  indeed,  suspicion  of 

every  circumstance  of  our  political  condition,  argues  a  coming  ^^^-^^^^^ 

change  along  with  the  stormy  incidents,  too  certain  to  attend  it.  Palmerston. 

But  destiny  must  be  fulfilled. 

Will  Lord  Palmerston  not  be  so  bold  as  to  cast  to  the  winds  Advice  for 

Lord  Pal- 
any  antecedents  which  fetter  him  in  the  promotion  of  the  real  merston. 

interests  of  the  people,  and  lead  them,  as  he  could  so  efifectually 
do,  to  popular  success  ?     Let  him  disclaim  all  secrecy  in  the  Th©  Go- 
management  of  affairs,  and,  no  matter  what  part  of  his  former  ^^  not 
conduct  may  have  been  to  blame,  the  people  will  freely  forgive  ^^^^5^1 
him  for  the  atonement. he  makes,  and  for  the  good  he  doubtless  to  trifle 
wished  on  many  occasions  to  do.      If  not,  we  must  seek  for  ^^^pie^^ 
other  leaders.     It  is  time  for  trifling  to  cease,  when  such  in- 
terests are  at  stake. 

You  have  allowed  me  to  write  a  good  deal,  at  different  critical 
times,  in  your  columns,  and  I  confess  I  was  one  of  those  who  The  people 
wished  to  see  Lord  Palmerston  get  a  fair  trial.     He  has  had  it ;   must  find 


and  he  has  at  least  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  for  good  or  evil, 
as  no  one  else  could  have  done.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  the 
crisis  he  has  helped  to  produce ;  and,  if  we  are  not  to  have 
his  help  through  it,  we  must  look  for  those  who  will  give  it 
heartily. 

I  know  how  crowded  with  important  matters  your  columns 
are  ;  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  those  who  held  opinions  favour- 
able to  his  Lordship's  trial  as  Premier,  will  be  listened  to,  when 


rulers  of 
capacity. 
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they  express  the  feelings  which  accurate  observation  of  his 
course  in  it  has  produced  on  their  minds.  To  wait  till  the 
peace  is  formally  published  is  unnecessary ;  we  all  know  what 
it  is. 

I  remain^  Sir,  yours,  &c., 
21*/  April,  1856.  One  of  the  People. 


COMING    EVENTS    CASTING    THEIR    SHADOWS 

BEFORE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Morning  Advertiser. 

Sir, — Although  it  is,  of  course,  absolute  folly  for  any  one  to 
pretend  to  say  what  the  issue  of  the  Peace  Conferences  will  be, 
and  quite  as  absurd  not  to  recognise  in  what  is  going  on  in 
Paris  a  higher  hand  than  any  merely  human  one,  there  are  still 
very  important  considerations  for  every  party  to  the  proposed 
treaty,  which  it  will  not  do  for  journalists  to  neglect  or  ignore. 
But  alas !  it  has  always  happened  lately  that  our  press — free,  as 
it  is  called — has  in  great  part  failed  us  when  most  required ; 
and  now  we  have  the  astonishing  spectacle  presented  to  us  at 
this  imminent  crisis  of  affairs,  of  only  one  of  our  powerful  daily 
Morning    '  journals  Calling  and  keeping  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the 
the^adv^     real  bearings  of  the  question,  and  to  the  vastness  of  the  in- 
cato  of         terests  at  stake.     One  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  the  Morning 
^  '    Advertiser,  which  alone  does  this  great  duty  to  the  public; 

The  Timet,  whilc  thc  Times,  Post,  Herald,  and  Chronicle,  and  the  rest  of 
Potty  Mornr  ^^g  jggg  influential  papers,  have,  with  an  absurd  reserve,  shorn 
and  Morn-  thcmsclvcs  of  their  patriotic  strength,  and  of  the  power  they 
^Jf^orn'of  ^^S^^  ^^^^  '^^  *o  benefit  the  country,  by  preserving  a 
thfiir  ridiculous  silence  on  the  whole  subject.     They  seem  not  to  be 

s^ngth.  aware  how  a  few  powerful  articles  approved  of,  as  they  would 
be,  by  the  general  sentiment,  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  give  weight,  even  in  the  cabinet  of  Em- 
perors, to  our  just  demands.  If  the  rather  dilettante  successor 
to  the  Bonaparte  prestige  and  name  is  encouraged  to  make 
a  delusive  clap-trap  shout  of  peace  herald  in  the  promised 
accouchement  of  the  Empress,  and  thus  make  a  sort  of  clever 
point  in  the  eyes  of  a  versatile  metropolis,  and  if  the  real 
interests  of  the  people  of  both  countries  are  sacrificed  to  such  a 
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gingerbread  achievement,  this  nation  will  have  mostly  to  thank 
its  press  and  their  submissive  silence  for  the  results. 

It  is  owing  to  this  characteristic  boldness  and  sound  judgment  Provincial 
which  you  have  displayed,  as  compared  with  the  other  journals,  ^xim^**^ 
that  we  cannot  take  up  a  provincial  or  foreign  paper  in  which  ^^^^  ^^ 
we  do  not  see  quotations  from  its  columns,  when  there  are  ing  Adver- 
none  from  those  of  its  contemporaries.     For,  how,  if  they  neglect  ^^* 
to  do  the  work  of  journalism,  and  either  from  fear,  favour,  or 
ill-timed  reserve,  fail  to  comment  on  the  subject  which  is  upper- 
most in  every  one's  mind,  can  they  expect  to  be  read  with  care, 
interest,  or  confidence  ?     It  is  not  only  quotations  from  the 
Morning  Advertiser  that  we  find  in  all  the  papers,  but  the  Telegraph 
telegraph  wires  are  set  to  work  every  morning  as  soon  as  your  work  with 
columns  can  be  purchased,  to  convey  to  the  country  and  abroad,  Jjj®  ^^^^  ®^ 
and  as  far  on  the  way  to  America  as  they  can,  the  leading  views  Morning 
and  intelligence  which  you  furnish,  while  the  same  attention  is  ^*^' 

seldom  afforded  to  the  other  papers.  Some  may  claim  as  the 
reason  for  this  the  earlier  and  exclusive  intelligence  of  the 
Morning  Advertiser ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  owing  to 
the  boldness  and  guaranteed  impartiality  of  its  leading  views, 
which  make  it  the  scientific  expression — ^if  one  may  be  allowed 
the  phrase — of  the  voice  of  the  people. 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  are  certain  obvious  indica-  Projected 
tions  of  the  nature  of  the  projected  peace,  to  which  it  would  be  ^J^So 
most  unpatriotic  for  Englishmen  to  shut  their  eyes.     If  peace  is  *  ^^^  English- 
made  now,  the  people  of  this  country  will  be  burthened   for 
many  years  with  a  most  cumbrous  system  of  expensive  govern- 
ment.    In  times  of  peace  the  tendency  of  society  is  to  add  to 
the  habits  of  luxury  and  ostentation,  which  render  the  condition 
of  so  many  of  the  people  that  of  slavish  indigence.     Tlie  founda- 
tion of  sound  religion,  as  well  as  of  political  science,  is  to  be  laid 
only  in  an  approach  to  a  more  just  equality  of  condition  than 
prevails  just  now.     And  the  present  rulers   of  kingdoms  and 
rival  empires  may  rest  assured  of  this, — that  if  by  a  feigned  peace  Timely 
they  secure  an  extension  of  their  lease  of  power  for  a  term  of  ^^"^  ^ 

1  .  /»  1      •  rulers  and 

years,  they  only  contrive  a  means  of  rendering  their  fall,  and  govemore. 
the  cession  of  their  ridiculous  pomp  and  state,  more  signal  and 
aggravating  to  themselves.  The  Russian  power,  to  which  they 
in  fact  defer,  by  a  peace  formed  just  now,  is  a  creation  of  that 
peculiar  kind  that,  if  suffered  to  continue  at  all,  it  will  certainly 
encroach  cither  openly  or  insidiously  on  its  neighbours.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  assured  peace  nor  rest  for  the  world,  till 
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the  Russian  idea  is  overcome,  and  till  the  absolute  power  of 
Rusda  a  single  despotic  will  be  prevented  from  shutting  up  so  vast 
vast  portion  R  portion,  or  indeed  any  portion  at  all,  of  the  earth's  sur- 
^^*|\®  face  from  the  free  access  of  men  of  all  nations.     We  have  not 

world  8 

surface         yet  conquered  Russia  a  hair's  breadth,  but  rather  given  her  a 
^^^        glory  and  standing  for  her  obstinate  resistance,  which  she  will 
know  well  how  to  use  for  the  future  and  continued  enslavement 
of  a  Europe  which  has  been  submitted  to  her  arts. 

No  one  should  doubt  that  this  is  her  aim,  and  that  unless  we 

resist  her  now  we  prepare  for  ourselves  a  perilous  subjection  of 

England       our  liberties  and  even  property  to  her  control.     By  peace  Eng- 

a  second-      l^md  docs  Unquestionably  run  the  almost  certain  risk  of  im- 

rate  power,  mediately  receding  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power,  and  we 

shall,  probably,  before  long  see  Paris,  as  the  centre  of  European 

civilization,  directed  in  its  fashion  and  policy  by  inspiration 

from  St.   Petersburg,  while  London  ceases  to  have  almost  a 

distinct  individuality.     The  silence  of  so  much  of  our  Press, 

which  shows  how  littfe  they  are  in    communication  with,  or 

give  expression  to,  the  wishes  and  thoughts  of  the  nation,  makes 

Thanks  to    this  danger    more  imminent,   arguing  an  indifference  in  the 

dom  of^ie  People  which  they  certainly  are  very  far  from  feeling.     We  can 

Great  King  only  say  again.  Heaven  be  thanked  we  have  one  independent 

for  one  in-      .  , 

dependent     JOUmal. 

journal.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

\2th  March,  1856.  Anti-Pax.* 


PAPISTICAL   DISTURBERS    OF   THE    DEAD   AND 
THEIR  JUST  CHASTISEMENT. 

THE  CATASTROPHE  IN  CORK.— LOSS  OF  NINETEEN  LIVES.      ^ 

A  Daiiimr         ^^^  ^^  ^^^®  "^^^^  appalling  and  terrible  accidents  which  pro- 

and  terrible  bably  havc  ever  become  matter  for  detail  in  a  newspaper,  and 

over^a"*       Certainly  the   most  disastrous  that  has  occurred  in  Cork,  as 

corpse.         regards  the  loss  of  human  life,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 

person  Uving,  took  place  on  Saturday  night  in  this  city,  shortly 

after  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock.     At  that  time,  and  for  some 

hours  previously;  *'a  wake'^  was  being   held  on  the  body  of 

a  child  about  two  years  old,  the  son  of  a  man  named  Patrick 

Sullivan,  a  cooper,  residing  in  a  place  called  Penrose's-lane,  a 

lane  running  oflF  the  North  Main-street,  and  connecting  the 

*  Against  the  pcaco. 
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latter  with  Duncan-street.     We  believe  there  are  few  but  those 
whose  hard  lot  it  is  to  live  in  the  wretched  lanes  which  branch 
off  either  side  of  the  North  Main-street,  who  have  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  misery,  the  squalor,  and  unmistakable  signs 
of  dilapidation  and  decay,  which  encompass  the  visitor  on  every 
hand.     With  breadth  scarcely  sufficient  to  admit  more  than  a 
single  passenger,  and  much  too  narrow  to  permit  of  two  per- 
sons walking  abreast,  the  houses  dirty,  dingy,  and  apparently 
for  many  years  past  going  rapidly  into  decay,  generally  rise 
to  the  height  of  three  stories  on  either  side  of  those  miserable 
alleys.     In  the  front  room  of  an  upper  story  in  Penrose^s-square, 
the  friends  of  the  father  of  the  deceased  child  assembled  on 
Saturday  night  to   the   number,  it  has  been  stated,  of  forty 
or  fifty ;  and,  after  visiting  the  place  yesterday,  how  they  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  room  for  such  a  number  in  a  space  so  utterly 
disproportionate,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.     It  is  stated  that 
the  usual  kind  of  entertainment  which  is  provided  on  those 
occasions  was  being  indulged  in ;  when  suddenly  one  of  the 
visitors  exclaimed  that  "  the  fioor  was  sinking.^'     Sullivan,  the 
father  of  the  deceased  child,  who  was  standing  with  his  back 
against   the  door,  said  "  that  could  not  be,  as  there  was  not 
there  sufficient  to  bring  it  down.'^     He  had  scarcely  uttered  the 
words  when,  without  further  warning,  crash  went  the  fioor,  and 
one  appalling,  terrific  shriek  from  all  assembled,  showed  that 
they  fully  realized  the  dreadful  fate  that  awaited  them.     Down 
came  the  living  weight,  crushing  and  smashing  everything  that 
interfered  to  arrest  its  fearful  descent,  and  carrying  the  first  fioor 
completely  away,  the  entire  mass  of  human  beings,  men,  women, 
and  children,  timber,  beams,  bricks  and  mortar,  and  whatever 
articles  of  domestic  furniture  the  house  contained,  were  all  pre- 
cipitated on  the  basement  story  into  one  hopeless,  inextricable 
mass,   in  which   the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  comparatively 
uninjured  lay  piled  on  each  other  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six 
feet.     A  cry  of  horror  arose  from  those  whose  faculties  were  not  a  cry  of 
completely  paralysed,  which  was  quickly  taken  up  by  the  persons  ^J]^^^ 
outside,  and  an  alarm  was  at  once  spread  that  the  unhappy  in-  general 
mates  were  all  destroyed.     Constable  Gary  and  two  of  the  men  gp^JijT" 
belonging  to  the  Tuckey-street  station  were  quickly  on  the  spot, 
and  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  force  the  door  and  lower 
windows,  but  the  pressure  from  inside  offered  a  resistance  that 
could  not  be  overcome.    A  ladder  was  procured,  and  on  opening 
one  of  the  upper  windows,  a  picture  of  human  suffering  and 
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agony  and  death  was  presented,  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  describe.  By  this  time  a  large  body  of  the  police  force  had 
arrived,  and  a  number  of  active  and  intelligent  citizens  were 
also  present  and  rendered  valuable  assistance.  By  a  vigorous 
exertion  the  door  and  lower  windows  were  forced,  and  steps 
were  promptly  taken  to  rescue  the  sufferers  from  the  mass  of 
rubbish,  bricks,  mortar,  and  other  materials  in  which  it  might 
be  said  they  were  literally  embedded.  In  directing  and  per- 
sonally assisting  in  this  work  of  mercy,  efficient  and  valuable 
Bir.  assistance  was  rendered  by  Sub-inspector   De    Gemon,  chief 

MJ^^d     ^^  constabulary  in  this  city ;  Mr.  Maguire,  M.P.,  the  mayor ; 
others  Doctors  Sandham,  Callinan,  and  Allen,  together  with  Head- 

rSuftbio       constables    Crowley,   Roe,    and   Constables    Carey,   Meagher, 
^^'  Phelan,  and  a  large  number  of  constables  and  civilians.     When 

the  bodies  had  been  extricated,  and  conveyed  into  the  street, 
it  was  found  that  eight  were  actually  dead,  and  several  others 
expired  before  medical  aid  could  be  applied.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  those  in  whom  even  a  glimmering  of  life  appeared 
were  taken  to  the  North  Infirmary,  where,  having  been  previoajsly 
made  aware  of  the  catastrophe,  Drs.  Bullen  and  Finn  were 
prepared  for  their  reception,  assisted  by  the  medical  residents 
of  the  infirmary,  Messrs.  William  Roche  and  Rice.  At  an  early 
hour  yesterday  morning  it  was  acertained  that  the  entire 
number  of  persons  killed  amounted  to  nineteen,  of  whom  six 
remained  at  the  North  infirmary,  five  had  been  removed  to  the 
Bridewell,  and  eight  had  been  taken  to  their  various  homes  by 
their  friends.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  other 
nineteen  persons  who  are  more  or  less  wounded,  some  of  whom 
remain  at  the  North  Infirmary,  and  others  are  treated  in  their 
own  homes. 

Amongst  the  woimded  are,  in  the  North  Infirmary,  Catherine 
Rourke,  Hester  Cahill,  Mary  Buckley,  John  Barry,  James 
Regan;  in  Coleman's-lane,  Johanna  Macnamara,  Margaret 
Macnamara,  Patrick  Nagle;  in  Philips's-lane,  Thomas  Hen- 
nessy,  Thomas  Swayne,  Margaret  Hennessy,  Daniel  Gamble, 
Abby  Dempsey,  and  John  Dempsey. 

Having  thus  stated  the  names  of  those  who  were  rescued 
from  their  perilous  position,  happily  without  loss  of  life,  this 
may  be  a  suitable  place  again  to  mention,  that  by  those  who 
were  present  in  Penrose's-lane  on  Saturday  night,  the  highest 
testimony  has  been  borne  to  the  zeal  exhibited  by  Mr.  De  Gernon 
on  this  occasion,  who  stimulated  his  men  more  by  the  force  of 
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his  own  example,  and  that  with  a  resolution  and  intrepidity  that 
are  as  creditable  to  his  courage  as  to  his  humanity. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  Messrs.  William  Lafifan,  Duncan- 
street,  Murphy,  and  Williams  exerted  themselves  with  most 
creditable  activity. 

From  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning,  the  North  Main- 
street  and  Duncan-street  were  crowded  by  curious  spectators, 
and  the  lane  itself  was  rendered  all  but  impassable  by  those 
anxious  to  get  a  view  of  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  The  house 
itself  presented  an  extraordinary  appearance — the  two  floors  in 
the  front  part  of  the  building  were  brought  down  as  completely 
as  if  nothing  had  ever  existed  but  the  four  walls,  not  an  inch  of 
wood,  or  the  slightest  portion  of  brick  or  mortar  projected  from 
the  walls,  in  the  sides  of  which  the  fire-places  only  remained. 
It  is  equally  strange  that  the  back  part  of  the  house  was  scarcely 
in  any  degree  affected  by  the  destruction  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  front ;  the  stairs  remained  untouched,  and  it  is  owing  to 
this  fortunate  circumstance  that,  in  all  probability,  a  much 
greater  loss  of  life  has  not  to  be  deplored. — Cork  Examiner, 
29/A  March,  1856. 


The  last  Morning  Service  attended  by  Charles  William 
Gregory,  at  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Loth  bury,  [the 
resting-place  of  his  ancestors)  on  the  twentieth  of  Aprils  the 
Sunday  previous  to  his  incarceration  in  the  Bastile  of  the 
Inquisition. 

PSALM  CXVII.  (new  version). 
1  With  cheerful  notes  lot  all  the  earth        2  God's  tender  mercy  knows  no  bound. 
To  heav*n  their  voices  raise  :  His  truth  shall  ne'er  decay  : 

Let  all,  inspir'd  witli  godly  mirth,  Then  let  the  willing  nations  round 

Sing  solemn  hymns  of  praise.  Their  grateful  tribute  pay. 

Gloria  Patbi. 
To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
The  God  whom  we  adore, 
Be  glory  ;  as  it  was,  is  now, 
And  shall  be  evermore. 

the  collect  for  the  fourth  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 
O  almighty  god,  who  alone  canst  order  the  unruly  wills  and  aflTections  of  sinful 
men  ;  Grant  unto  thy  people,  that  they  may  love  the  thing  which  thou  commandest, 
and  desire  that  which  thou  dost  promise  ;  that  so,  among  the  sundry  and  manifold 
changes  of  the  world,  our  hearts  may  surely  there  be  fixed,  where  true  joys  are  to 
be  found  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

The  Epistle,  St.  James  i.  17.  The  Gospel,  St.  John  xvi.  6. 

FiBST  Lesson,  Deuteronomy  vi.  Second  Lesbon,  Acts  xvii. 
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PSALM  CXLIII.  (new  version.) 


1  Ix»rd,  hear  my  pray'r,  and  to  my  cry 

Thy  wonted  audience  lend  ; 
In  thy  accustom'd  fiaith  and  trutli 
A  gracious  answer  send. 

2  Nor  at  thy  strict  tribunal  bring 

Thy  servant  to  be  tried  ; 
For  in  thy  sight  no  living  man 
Can  e'er  be  justified. 

5  I  call  to  mind  the  da3rs  of  old. 

And  wonders  thou  hast  wrought : 
My  former  dangers  and  escapes 
Employ  my  musing  thought. 

6  To  thee  my  hands  in  humble  pray'r 

I  fervently  stretch  out ; 
My  soul  for  thy  refreshment  thirsts, 
Like  land  oppress'd  with  drought. 

7  Hear  me  with  speed  ;  my  spirit  fails  ; 

Thy  face  no  longer  hide, 
Lost  I  become  forlorn,  like  them 
That  in  the  grave  reside. 

8  Thy  kindness  early  lot  me  hear, 

Whoso  trust  on  thee  depends  ; 
Teach  me  the  way  where  I  should  po  ; 
My  soul  to  thee  ascends. 


8  Tho  spiteful  foe  pursues  my  life. 
Whoso  comforts  all  are  fled  ; 
He  drives  me  into  caves  as  dark 
As  mansions  of  the  dead. 

4  My  spirit  therefore  is  o'erwhelm*d. 
And  sinks  within  my  breast  ; 
My  mournful  heart  grows  desolate. 
With  heavy  woes  opprest. 


I   9  Do  thou,  0  Lord,  from  all  my  foes 
I  Preserve  and  set  me  free  ; 

A  safe  retreat  against  their  rage 
My  soul  implores  from  thee. 

10  Thou  art  my  God,  thy  righteous  will 

Instruct  me  to  obey  ; 
Let  thy  good  Spirit  lead  and  keep 
My  soul  in  thy  right  way. 

11  0  !  for  the  sake  of  thy  great  Name, 

Revive  my  drooping  heart  ; 
For  thy  truth's  sake,  to  me,  distress'd. 
Thy  promis'd  aid  impart. 

12  In  pity  to  my  suflforings,  Lord, 

Reduce  my  foes  to  shame  ; 
Slay  thom  that  persecute  a  soul 
Devoted  to  thy  Name. 


PSALM  LXXXI. 


5  This  he  for  a  memorial  fix'd, 
When  freed  from  Egypt's  land. 

Strange  nations'  barb'rous  speech  we 
heard. 
But  could  not  understand. 

6  Your  burden'd  shoulders  I  relieVd, 
(Thus  seems  our  God  to  say,) 

Your  servile  hands  by  me  were  fr«ed 
From  lab*  ring  in  the  clay. 

7  Your  ancestors,  with  wrongs  oppreiB*d, 
To  me  for  aid  did  call ; 

With  pity  I  their  suff'rings  saw. 
And  set  them  free  from  all. 

8  They  sovjjht  for  me,  and  from  the  cloud 
In  thunder  I  replied  ; 

At  Mcribah^s  contentious  stream 
Their  fiiith  and  duty  tried. 

SERMON    PREACHED    BY    THE    REV.    MR    SOUTH, 

TaJttn^rrom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlks  xvii.  22,  23. 

Then  Psul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  Hill,  and  said.  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  peraeiw 

that  in  all  tilings  ye  are  too  superstitious.     For  as  I  passed  by,  and  befaeM  yoar 

devotions.  I  foimd  an   altar    with  this  inscription,  TO   THE   ITCKNOWN   GOD. 

Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  yoj. 


1  To  God  our  never-failing  strength, 

With  loud  applauses  sing  ; 
And  jointly  make  a  cheerftil  noise 
To  Jacob's  awful  king. 

2  Compose  a  hymn  of  praise,  and  touch 

Your  instruments  of  joy, 
Let  psalteries  and  pleasant  harps 
Your  grateful  skill  employ. 

8  Let  trumpets  at  the  prent  now  mom 
Their  joj'ful  voices  raise, 
To  celebrate  th'  appointed  time. 
The  solemn  day  of  praise. 

4  For  this  a  statute  was  of  old. 
Which  Jacob's  God  decreed. 
To  be  with  pious  care  obson'd 
Bv  Israel's  chosen  seed. 


AMBASSADORIAL  MISCONDT^CT  AND  TREACHERY! 

FaI-L    ok    KaRS,    AM)    OVUCTAL    RKSrONSlIULTTY. 

Pkoplf.  of  En c;  LAN  I), 

The  OlHcial  Corrr.spt)ndenno  laid  before  Piirliamont,  prove-, 
that  t lie  (lei>patclies  (.>i' Geiieral  VVilliuins  to  Lord  Stratford  wcrr 
not  auswenuL 

Sixty-tlirec  de.sj)atelies  wtn'e  neglected,  CJeucral  Williams  wa.s  q^ucI  uc>r- 
allowed  to  be   insulted,  tliwarted,  and    opposed   by  incapable  i<^t-t  ofL^.ra 
omcers. 

General  Williams  struggled  an  entire  year  to  ol)taiu  arms, 
ammunition,  stores,  provisions,  clothing,  and  to  re-organize 
and  discipline  the  troops  ;  no  aid  was  given  him  ;  Lord  Stratford 
neglected  to  obtain  for  him  the  acknowledgment  at  the  Porte  of 
his  oflicial  position. 

The  fortress  was  besieged  ;  its  brave  defence  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  Ammunition  was  short  !  Food  was  short  ! 
Dcspatcli  after  despatch  was  sent  to  JiOrd  Stratford  for  aid — for 
a  relieving  force  ;  there  was  no  help  sent-  no  answer  sent  fo 
General  Williams. 

The  hospitals  were  fidl ;  the  carcases  of  dead  horses  were  dug  niavo 
up  and  eaten  in  the  agony  of  luuiger  by  the  sick  and  dying.  o^r  l"*i 

Men  wasted  to  skeletons  died  a  hundred  daily.  iVed  ui»oij 

The  besieged   held   out,   they  repulsed   the    whole   Russian  ^iarcasos  o: 
Force,  and  left  dead  upon  the  field  0,000  of  them.  i.oi-ses. 

Afl(;r  the  victory,  for  a  month,   iu  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  I'upnrRJioi 
the  garrison  still  hcdd  out.  ^,f  troo^H^^ 

There  was  still  time  to  have  sav(?d  them,  still  time  to  have  u"*^^*" 
utterly  defeatcul  the  Russians,  and  captured  their  entire  force.       Wiiiianw. 

Omar  Pacha,  wlien  he  could  have  been  useful,  was  kept  back  ; 
GcneralN  Vivian  and  Heat.son  were  ke[)t  back  ;  (jcneral  Williams 
was  unnid(;d,  nnnoticetl.  unanswpn'd — was  compelled  to  snr- 
riMuler. 


Yv- 

f.T  the  fall 

nf   K 


An  aristo-         The  Blue  Book,  so  far  as  it  goes,  shows  that  Lord  Stratford 

emtio  lord         .  '^  •>       n  ^  in         -r- 

i,]^    IS  responsiblo  tor  the  raJl  ut  Kars. 

Tlic  Bkie  Book  may  not  ^nvc  the  whole  facts  of  the  case. 
Tt  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  lay  the  entire  facts  be- 
fore the  jjcople. 

It  would  be  disjicr^^cful  to  the  Government,  and  disj^racefnl  to 
the  People  of  England,  that,  whoever  may  be  guilty  of  tlie  lu^glect 
of  General  AVilliams,  the  death  by  hunger  of  so  many  brave 
soldiers,  and  the  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  of  so  im- 
portant a  fortress,  should  go  unpunished. 
People  of  People  of  Eno;land!  demand  that  the  whole  case  be  invcslU 

acnmndan    gated  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,   and   that  wliorver  i^ 
^!^         guilty  of  the  Fall  of  Kars  shall  be  punished. 
bof«rc  n  (  To  be  contiyiufuL) 

Parlia- 


mentary 
Committee. 


JESUITS  suiiiiou:nD  the  throne. 


Tho English       During  that  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  when  the 
nation  nation  was  under  strong  apprehensions  of  a  Popish  Government, 

strong  ap-     and  rcligious  persons  were  the  \dctims  of  Protestant  persecution, 
ora'i^a'i'is-^  it  being  expected  that  printed  Bibles  would  become  rare,  or 
ticai  cio-       locked  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  many  honest  people,  struck  with 
the  alarm,  employed  themselves  in  copying  the  Biljle  into  short- 
hand, that  they  might  not  be  destitute  of  its  consolations  in  the 
The  sacred    hour  of  Calamity.      To  this  task  young  De  Foe  also  applied 
i^to  ''''^'''^  himself,  and  he  tells  us  ''  that  he  worked  like  a  horse,  till  he 
short-hand,    had  written  out  the  whole  Pentateuch,  when  he  grew  so  tired 
that  he  was  willing  to  risk  the  rest.      Yet  his  enemies  in  after 
life  attacked  him  as  ''  an  illiterate  person,  without  education." 
'^The  enemies  of  peace,''  says  he,  '^  are  not  a  few;  and  he  that 
preaches  a  doctrine  men  care  not  to  follow,  when  they  cannot 
object  against  the  subject,  they  will  against  the  man.     He  is  no 
scholar,  says  one ;  that's  true  :  he  was  an  apprentice  to  a  hosier, 
says  another;  that's  false;  and  adds  to  the  number  of  the  in- 
tolerable liberties  Dr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Obscrvator  give  them- 
selves ;  he  having  never  been  a  hosier,  nor  an  apprentice ;  but  he 
has  been  a  trader ;  tliat's  true  ;  and  therefore,  must  know  no 
Latin. '^     Excellent  logic  tliis  !     Those  gentlemen  who  reproach 
my  learning  to  applaud  their  own,  shall  have  it  proved  that  I 
have  more  learning  than  either  of  them — because  1  have  more 
manners.     I  have  no  concern  to  tell  Dr.  Browne  I  can  read 
Enghsh  ;  nor  to  tell  Mr.  Tutehin    1  understand  Latin  :  Non  itn 


La/inifs  sum  nt  Latint  /o(/tn.'^  I  easily  acknowledge  myself 
blocklicad  enough  to  have  lost  the  fluency  of  expression  in  the 
Latin,  and  so  far  trade  has  been  a  prejudice  to  me;  and  yet  I 
tliink  1  owe  this  justice  to  my  ancient  father^  still  hving,  and  in 
whose  ])ehalf  I  freely  testify  that  if  I  am  a  blockhead,  it  was 
nobody's  fault  but  my  own,  he  having;  s])ared  nothinjj^  in  my  edu- 
cation that  might  (pudify  me  to  matcli  the  accm'ate  Dr.  Browne, 
or  the  learned  Oljsci'vator. 

The  causes  tiiat  1(h1  to  the  diversion  of  De  Foe's  talents  from  Disscntin*,- 

his  oriij^inal  destination  as  a  dissentinf]^  minister,   into  another  »"i"i'^<^'''' 

,  V  .     .  ■        1  -I         •  TUis.'ilo  in 

channel,  arc*  now  unknown  :  it  is  certain  that  the  times  were  very  the  strtcta 

unfavourable  to  the  ex(M'eise  of  such  a  function,  and  occasioned  ^^'.^'f."  V'^* 

pislical 

num])ers  to  abandon  their  pulpits,  or  withdraw  from  their  native  coiH.ciis 

country,     A  competent  witness  observes  that  ''For  some  time  !^'^^.).^!J '^ 

before  a  Popish  prince  ascended  the  throne,  Popish  councils  so  Meetings. 

far  i)revailed,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  a  dissentiu":  minister  to  be  ^'^"^^  ^j^Y;^* 

*  .  "  ties  of  tho 

seen  in  the  streets  of  London;  many  of  them  M'erc  thrown  into  ].c<.pio  of 

common  gaols;  their  meetino^s,  whieii  for  some  years  they  held  j.^^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

by  connivance,  were  (j\erywlu*re  suppressed  ;  and  they  chose  in  c^omccf  Uio 

some  places  to  meet  in  the  night  in  small  numbers,  rather  than  ^>ost  Mood 

be  wholly  destitute  of  the  worship  of  God  in  that  way  of  ad-  jvnics 

ministration  which  thev  thou<cht  most  conformal)lc  to  his  word.  P'^*-"'^^^': 

The  civil  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  met  with  a  violent  false 

shock  at  the  .^ame  time  ;  some  of  the  licst  blood  that  ever  ran  iii  JV^^"^^^^^^^^ 

English  venis  was  then  spilt  as  water  upon  the  ground;  juries  ju'iges 

were  ])aekcd,  false  witnesses  suborned,  corrupt  judges  upon  the  iJe,','eh. 

bcncli,  and  nu^rcenarv  lawvers  encouraged  at  the  bar  with  noisv  Mcrtennn- 

insolence  to  hunt  down  the  true  friends  of  the  English  constitu-  jns.'.iont 

tion/'     Periiar)S   Do  Foe  was  swaved  bv  other  considerations.  ]''^^'^^-^^''"* 

»  •  •'  wiMi  down 

His  naturid  dispc^.sition   might  be  unsuited  to  so  grave  a  pro-  i he- friends 

fcssion,  at   least   with  the  view  he  had  taken  of  it ;    or   some  iii.LrHsh 

circumstance,  nov.  unknown,  might  have  rendered  it  inexpedient  c^nstitu- 
for  him  to  follow  it. 

Upon  De  Foe's  leaving  college,  after  five  years'  residence  there^  D(  foes 

the  events  of  tli(^  period,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  .''tMiilrty 

principles  of  his  education,  Iiad  a  strong  tendencv  to  i)roduce  in  "id  iixd 

him  an  ardent  \o\c.  of  liberty,  and  a  fixed  abhorrence  ot  tyranny,  uf  tynmny. 
and  he  early  embarke'd  in   an   unceasing  warfare  against  all. 
whetlier  in  high  or  low  places,  who  sought  to  oppose  his  country 
and  his  creed  ;  and  he  almost  immediately  enlisted  himself  U])oii 


*jr>0  JKSIITS    SlllKOl'Nb     Ulh     IHKONK. 

the  popular  side  in  politicSj  and^  enga^uig  in  them  with  all  tIk" 
ardour  of  youtliful  blood,  his  genius  and  aetive  energy  speedily 
raided  him  to  distinetion  with  Ids  party. 

De  Foe  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  commeneed  a.-s  an  author, 

and  he  hardly  ever  eeased  writing  for  tlie  rest   of  his  life.      ilii» 

first  production  was  a  lampoon  levelled  at  the  well  kiiow}i  Roger 

Do  Foe's       ^Estrange^s  ^^  Guide  to  the  Inferior  Clergy/'  and  was  entitled 

thc/infcrior  ^^  Speculuni    Crape-Gowuorum  ;    or,    a    Looking-glass    for    the 

cicrtry.         Young  Academicks,  new  FoylVi,  ^c.     By  a  Guide  to  the  In- 

feriour  ('lergie."     London  :   1G82. 

lie  borrowed  his  title  from  tlie  crape  gowns  tlien  usually  worn 
by  the  inferior  clergy,  and  probably  tliought  that  many  \\oul(l 
be  ensnared  to  read  liis  book  by  the  taking  clfect  (if  a   super- 
scription.      Availing    himself  of   the  licence  of  the  times,   ho 
repays  the  libellers   of  the  Dissenters  in  their  own  coin,  and 
shoots  his  bolts  without   ceremony  at   the  weak   points   of  the 
established  clergy.     To  this  mode  of  warfare  they  had  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious  by  the  scurrility  of  their  writings  ;  and 
the  edge  of  resentment  was  further  shai'])oned  by  the  oppression 
of  the  civil  power.      The  fertdity  of  the  subject  soon  produced 
a  second  part  of  the  ''  Speculum  Crape-Gownorum  /'  in  which 
De  Foe  deals  more  seriously  with  the  Government,  and,  by  a 
practical  view  of  the  eflect  of  persecution,  exposes  its  absurdity. 
The  next  subject  which  occupied  the  p(m  of  De  Foe  was  the  war 
Turks  and     then   raging  upon  the  Continent  betw  een  the  Turks  and  the 
Ninovito.      German  Linperor.      The  occasion  was  this  :— The   llunganan 
reformers   having  been  persecuted  and  proscribed  by  the  Aus- 
trian monarch,  had  risen  in  arms  against  him ;  and  the  Turks, 
upAf^'aiiKst    availing  themselves  of  the   opportunity,  liad  marched  to  their 
pen.r  of       assistancc  and   laid   siege    to    Vienna.       INIost  of  tlie  English 
Austria  to     Protcstauts  (as  men  ever  think  the  nearest  dani>:er  greatest,  and 

qu<'!]  )iis  .        ^  .  c?        r^  J 

horrihio        liatc  their  old  enemies  most)  were  inclined  to  rejoice  at  this 


War  be- 
tween the 


The  Hun- 
pr^rinns  rise 


tumbling   down   of   a   Popish   despot,   and   the    success  of  the 

llungjirian  brethren.     But  De  Foe,  >vho  saw  further  than  them 

(and  perhaps  took  a  little  pride  in  doing  so),  viewed  the  matter 

in  a  diflcrent  light,  and  deprecated  the  possible  triumph  of  the 

('rescent  over  the  Cross,  and  the  subjugation  of  all  Christendom, 

which  might  be  the  conseciuencc.     Logically  sj)eaking,  he  was 

Tho  cow-       right ;  but  prudentially,  he  was  perhaps  wrong.     The  powers  of 

ihlrofie^^      Europe  took  the  alarm  as  well  as  lie,  and  combined  to  rescue 

rcHcue  the     the  Austrian  monarch  from  the  gripe  of  the  Mussulman.     They 

prince  of       succeedcd     but  could  obtain  no  terms  for  the  Hungarian  pea- 


Jsonts^.       Had  the  emporor   been  left  to   fi^lit  his   own   battles  ^'^'^^ 
against  the  Turks,  lie  m'l'^ht  have  l)eon  frightened  into  measures  grilx>  o/ 
of  moderation  and  justice  towards  his  own  subiects  ;  and  there  !:'^*^."^\ 

•  T     1  J  '  funated 

was  in  the  nieantmio  little  proi)ability  of  a  Mohammedan  army  Hun- 
overrunnin;^r  Europe.     The  title  of  i)e  Foe's  pamphlet  on  this  t'^^^"^- 
subject  is  not  known.     Wlien  he   collected  his  works  in  1703, 
he  did  not  insert  this  among  then), — for  what  reason  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive. 

To  return  to  tlic  aftairs  of  England.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  Charleses  reign,  wlien  the  inHuenee  of  the  Duke  of  York  was 
on  the  wane,  it  is  iuujgincd  by  several  historians  that  a  plan  for 
a  more  poj)ular  system  of  government  was  in  contemplation  ; 
but  this  project,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Charles. 

This  monarcli,  however,  who  seemed  to  oppress  his  subjects  R<^(?ai 
only  for  his  amusement,  and  played  the  tyrant  as  an  appendage  ^ont!^ 
to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  had  never  proceeded  to 
the  last  extremities,  nor  quite  thrown  off  the  mask,  whatever  his 
secret  wishes  or  designs  might  have  been,  by  openly  attacking 
large  masses  of  power  and  opinion.     James,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  a  true  monk, — a  blind,  narrow,  gloomy  bigot ;  and  did  not 
stop  short  in   his  mad  and  obstinate  career  till  he  drove  the  TiioEngii^h 
country  to  rebellion,  and  himself  into  exile.     As  the  Archbishop  luVsubniit 
of  Kheims  well  and  wittily  said  of  him,  on  seeing  him  come  out  to  mismlo. 
of  a  Popish  chapel  abroad,  "  There  goes  a  very  honest  gentleman, 
who  gave  up  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass/' 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  addresses  of  loyalty  and  Lofrai 
devotion  poured  in  from  all   quarters,  notwithstanding  his  well  ^^^^^'^^^'^^^  ^^ 
known  principles  and  designs.     An   address  from  the  Middle  joicc  at  the 
Temple,  expressed  the  sentiments  of  that  body  of  scholars  and  u^^^i^^^ 
ffcntlemen,  in  a  strain  of  fulsome  servility.     The  university  of  throno  of 

*       .        .  .a  Princo  of 

Oxford  promised  to  obey  him   "  without  limitations  or  restnc-  the  Pope  of 
tions  ;'^  and  the  King's  promise,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  ^^^^J^j^l^^  ^^^ 
(says  Burnet,)  p^issed  for  a  thing  so  sacred,  that  those  were  Oxfoi-d 
looked  upon  as  ilUbred  who  put  into  their  address,  ^^our  religion  p^^n,^![^^JJ 
established  by  law  excepted.'^       The  pulpits  resounded  with  serve  a 
thanksgiving  sermons,  and  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  i<i„p^ 
non-resistance  ;  and  the  clergy  were  forward  in  tendering  the  ^Jraplicity 
unconditional  surrender  of  tlieir  rights  and  liberties,  for  them-  clergy, 
selves,  their  fellow-subjects,  and  their  posterity.     If  James  did 
not  l)efore  think  himself  God's  vicegerent  upon  earth,  he  must 
have  thouccht  sn  now.      Hut   he  no  sooner  took   tliem  at  their 


:>&^ 


\l(   riMS    OK    THK    LAU. 


L)i:^.s«.-nt«  rs 
ris«!  in  U-c 
cnusi;  of 
til'.:  rHviiio 

Kil..L^ 


h:iii'lle^  his 
sword  as 
uc-11  as  his 
pen  in  the 
cause  of 
freechinj. 
truth,  and 
justice. 

Sir  W. 
AVynd- 
liani's  ne- 
fjirious 
Fxlucii- 
rioiiivl  Bill. 


u'oni.  iuul  [)roccccled  lo  appoint  l*api^t<  To  be  heads  of  collegeb; 
aud  to  induct  tlicm  t(j  Protestant  livings^  and  to  send  llic  bishops 
tr)  lh(^  Tow(T  for  rrfusjng  to  set  tlieir  seal  to  Lis  arl)itr:iry  man- 
dates ;  that  is.  he  no  iiooner  alarmed  the  clerg}^  lor  their  autho- 
rity spiritual,  and  tlieir  roveuue.s  tem])oral, — so  tliat  jud»rment 
began,  as  Dr.  Sherloek  expressed  it,  in  tlie  liouse  of  Cod. — tlian 
they  turned  round,  and  sent  tlieir  loyalty  and  their  nionareli  a 
paeking  together.  The  general  odium  into  which  James  soon 
fell,  encouraged  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  (the  natural  son  of 
Charles  11.,  by  Lucy  "Walters}  to  raise  the  .staiulard  of  revolt, 
and  large  nnml)ers  of  the  Dissenters,  avIiosc  consciences  liad 
been  sorely  tyrannized  over  by  the  bigoted  monarch  on  tin? 
throne,  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the  unfortunate  j)nncc, 
when  he  landed  at  Lyme,  in  June,  1085.  Jn  the  iuind)er  of 
those  who  joined  tliis  romantic  invasion  was  De  Foe,  who,  at 
the  age  of  four-and-twenty.  showed  to  the  world  that  he  could 
handle  his  sword  no  les.s  than  his  pen.  in  the  cause  of  lil)erty. 

The  nefarious  bill  In-ought  into  the  House  of  (^jmnions  by 
Sir  \V.  Wyndham.  Chancellor  of  the  Lx.ehe(iuer,  '*'  To  prevent 
the  growth  of  Schism,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  shut  up  all 
the  schools  of  Dissenters  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  take 
out  of  their  hands  the  education  of  their  (^wn  children,  formed 
the  tlieme  of  De  Toe's  "  Remedy  worse  than  the  Disease;  or, 
lieasons  against  passing  the  Bill  for  preveiiting  the  growth  of 
Schism.  To  which  is  added,  a  brief  Discourse  of  Toleration  and 
rer^ecutiun.  London,  171  1/  A  v.ork  ui  which  Do  Foe  plead?* 
ihe  cau>(;  ol"  idigious  liberty  with  gr(?at  forec^  and  eloquence, 
and  in  lively  colours  exposes  tiic  hatefnl  character  of  intole- 
rance. 

f  7b  /ir  cnninnn'(l .  ) 


VICTIMS  OK  TIIL   LAW. 
Winchester        Li  consequence  oi'  the  disclosures  at    Winchester  and  other 


id  other 


priJ-on 


prisons,  and  extensive  frauds  and  al>uses  connected  with  vesting 
ls:,:.d  orchns  in  thr;  Insolvent  Court,  and  th(^  fact  of  a  number  of  per- 
^•ounw.j^^  sons  being  in  the  Queen's  Pri.son.  who  have  been  incarcerated 
the  Insoi  from  fire,  to  twenty  tjcars.  and  three  upwards  of  forty  years, 
<>uoi  '  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  immediate  aud  general 
luiiTisoh       iiumiry  should  be  made  in  the  ease  of  every  prisoner  for  debt,  or 

iii«nt  in  ^       '  ^  '    ^^  ' 

thoQueor/i  Contempt,  in  England — who  has  been  confined  three  months 
without   applying  to  tlie   Insolvent  or  "Bankrupts' Court ;  also 
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the  case  of  every  other  prisoner  who  solicits  such  inquiry,  and 

power  for  tliis  purpose  sliouhl  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of 

the   Bankrupt   Courts,  assisted  by  a  jury ;  for  it  is  far  beyond 

doubt  tliat  huu(hT.ds  are  imprisoned  unjustly — in  fact,  not  to  insolvent, 

enforce  payment^  hut  to  prevent  the  fust  application  of  property ^  ^^T^P\ 

and  for  the  purpose  of  more  conveniently  defrauding  the  victims,  siasticai 

The  investigation  will  also  protect  them  against  much  fraudulent  ven^liaToT 

litigation,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  assist  in  obliging  the  a-ssisting  to 

fraudulent  debtors  to  apply  the  best  means  to  meet  all  just  victims  of 

claims   against   them.       The    inquiry   should   be   held   at    the  v^^l'^^^y 

.  .  r  •  1        •  T  and  liberty, 

respective  prisons,  after  givnig  the  detammg  creditors  or  others 

seven  days^  notice.  Of  course  tlie  Commissioners  and  jury 
holding  the  inquiry  must  have  the  power  of  discharging  prisoners 
on  such  terms  as  may  appear  just  between  debtor  and  creditor. 

TV  hen  a  felon  is  taken  by  a  police  officer,  he  is  removed  from  Misfortune 
the  station  to  tlie  police  office  for  examination   by  the  magis-  JhtTinso'i'-^ 
trate  before  he  can  be  committed  to  prison,  and  thus  an  oppor-  vent  Court 
tunity  is  afforded  him  for  explanation  and  defence.     Why  arc  nal  offence, 
debtors,  or  persons  treated  for  contempt,   when  arrested,  not 
taken  from  the  lock-up  house  before  a  magistrate  for  examination 
previous  to  removal  to  a  prison,  where,  by  confinement,  the  diffi- 
culties of  honest  debtors  are  increased,  and  consequently  the 
means  of  payment  of  their  debts  diminished,  and  victims  of  con- 
tempt kept  in  at  the  mercy  of  the  incarcerator  ?    A  similar  inves- 
tigation is  desirable  previous  to  allowing  a  detainer  or  vesting 
order — the  latter  particularly,  because  they  are  frequently  apjilied 
for  to  enable  dishonest  solicitors  to  obtain  the  management  of  pro- 
perty  they  would  not  be  intrusted  with  under  other  circumstances. 
In  fact,  the  frauds  connected  with  vesting  orders  are  frequently  l^i^^Wost 
of  the  most  atrocious   description,  and   no    protection  can  be  obtain  man- 
relied  upon  in  the  Insolvent  Court,  which  mav  be  considered  the  '^^^"'c-nt 
Court  for  Relief  of  fraudulent  Creditors,  and  punishment  and  thn.nuii  iiio 
plunder  of  solvent  Debtors ;  and  whatever  imsettled  claims  exist  xhoolmvil 
between   the   solvent  debtors  and   those  who  are   seeking  to  Ui.fortu- 
defraud  them  may  Ije  subjected  to  the  private  interests  of  per-  debtors 
sons  connected  with  the  Insolvent  Court,  for  defence  of  the  P^^^i^^^ed 

and 

rights  of  the  debtor  appears  out  of  the  question.     This  is,  no  plundered 
doubt,  the  result  of  the  want  of  power  to  appeal  against  the  court^'^^^^^ 
decisions  of  the  Commissioners,  which  are  often  of  the  most 
questionable  character. 

The  operation  of  vesting  orders  under  the  practice  of  the 
Insolvent  Court,  is  of  the  most  oppressive  and  unjust  character 
when  judged  by  common  sense,  and  compared  with  a  fiat  in 


V(MiL  Court 
r -l.ivci  to 
the  JJastllu. 


iwutkriipTcy  ;  for  (n  I'm:  'utter  Cd^sc  ihe  dthtor  venj pruinrhj  uhtum^ 
hinnriilaiv.  I'lhtrrfy  and  i^rhttcliun   from  arrcsi.,  ?/■////  an  alhrnuuice 
(roai   his  es/a/*- ;   hut.  ui  tlu*  (ornior,  \\c  is  deprived  of  nil  (MHitrol 
of  his  iiroperivv,  >\liiircver  may  hv  the  vrdue,  ov(*n  if  liftv  tiine^ 
the  aiiKnuit  of  tlie  dclUs,  and  his  liberty  also,  and  becomes  n 
eoiirity   pauper   if  !ie   has   no  su[)port  from  friciuls,  and   if  the 
kecj)er  of  the  |»risoii  is  a  wnmi^  man  for  the   plaee,  or  disjHjsed 
VutinT^of     to  exercise  nouer  instead  of  performin":  Ids  dutv,  or  barL:a:u  for 
his  vsei'vices  to  c^xtort  a  written  conte^siou  ol  in.soheuey  m  thr 
form  of  an  i/titolreiifs  schedule,  the  victim  is  phiced  in  the  /ms- 
tUe  i)art  of  the  ])rison.  called  the  llemand  Ward,  with  prisoner^ 
who  lia>e  been  sentenced  for  every  deseri])tion  of  otl'cnce,  punish - 
al)le  under  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  Insolvent  Court,  in 
many  eases  in  direct  \iolation  of  the  constitutional  ri<rhts  of 
Ai.irn.iiH        Bi'itisli  subjects.     All  these  acts  of  o])pression  are  in  full  opera- 
teoiMlC^    tion  in  the  year   ISOO,  in  a  country  where  institutions  exist  fur 
uiir..rtun:ao  ncarlv  every  other  class  in  want  of  protection;  in  fact,  where 
wLsi'.'ti-        horses,  dogs  and  cats,  arc  protected  Jigainst  act s  of  cruelty,  and 
from  which  missioiun-ies  arc  sent  to  distant  parts  of  the  world  in 
search  of  ohiects  of  benevolence,  thu<s  lU'iileeting  Inuidreds  con- 
fined in  th(^  gaols  of  the  country,  souu?  for  a  period  of  forty 
years,  scj)arated  from  their  families  and  the  world,  and  subject 
to  privation  and  anxiety,  whicli  can  b(3  better  imagined   than 
described;  and,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the*  victims  of  framl 


oV'j'-i-ts  of 

t.';7'.0-0- 


and  i-\t(>rti(Ui. 


(  To  he  rnvtin)(t:d.  ) 


«  iiAi;  v«.Ti,i;  wi   riir:  I'lrxi  i»    xn  r.M;':'i;i»  t.^  'rrrE  kxtkxt  i'K 

Hnijiiii.j,'  111  l)uil(bng  transactions  .>uch   eases    ha\.:-    fx-en   of  common 

Lk.'iir'  occurrence,  on  accoimr  of  the  high  rate  of  iureresr.  hu*gc  margin 

oi'  value,  opportunities  for  dispuiing  K^wxy  advance  as  the  works 
[)ioceed,  and  pre\(ntmt;*  the  ei'^atiun  oi'  ineonu.'  by  withholding 
the  advances  re'jiiired  for  finishing':  and  because  inortgagcs  in 
building  transaction^  \\\\\  usuallv  CNceured  upon  arrangements 
to  advances  a^  works  pi'oceed  ;  /'//  fan ,  ,1  is  rdj/ainiar/  a  mortr/offe 
irithont  a  i</ri//}/tf/  of  roasidcralio//,  and  ohUjfin^i  Ua:  aiorttjafjor 
to  crjiaf'st  ttis  mrans  and  credit  in  iof/yrorina  titt  sm/ritf/.  It 
apj)eais  iiicredible  that  such  a  in;ar{i".>^  sy>iem  of  fraud  should 
exist  in  a  great  comjuerci.'d  eouii'.  i^.  ^•- h. 're  im])ariial  justice  is 
<<nppos(Ml  to  !)e  adndiiisiejcii  .  \-(»  serii  js  the  fact,  anil  t«'»  an 
enormous  extenr.  The  f^dH'-f  oi'  j»ia<'tiee  is  lo  sr;lect  tin?  njost 
valuable  building   <  statr-  whirh   the  amMir-nt   resr-ecrabiiitv  and 
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^leall^  ot"  tlic  mortgagee  and  his  solicitor  will  enable  them  to 
obtain,  promisini^  the  owner  every  assistanee  he  may  desire 
to  create  ineoine  by  the  erection  of  houses,  and  to  make  the 
required  advances  as  works  proceed  under  the  direction  of  an 
architect  acting  for  the  mortgagee,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
serting a  much  smaller  amount  in  the  mortgage  deed  than  the 
value  of  the  works  planned  by  the  architect.  Tliis  enables  ^^'''^  •"' '^ 
the  mortgagee  and  liis  solicitor  to  fmd  some  pretence  for  dis-  icDaoisi^ 
puting  on  every  advance  when  required.  Agreements  with  |*,^j^'|.\^^^^^^ 
estate  stealers  are  comparatively  carried  out  thus  ; — If  an  agree- 
ment is  made  for  a  mortgagor  to  enter  at  a  door,  he  is  refused 
admittance  there,  and  required  to  enter  by  the  window,  and 
when  he  consents  to  this  inconvenient  mode  of  entry,  the 
window  will  be  closed  against  him,  and  he  will  be  told  that 
he  must  mount  the  roof  and  come  down  the  chimney ;  but 
in  liis  progress  he  is  sure  to  be  met  by  some  dark  agent 
who  will  insist  on  his  return,  to  adopt  the  impracticable  mode 
of  entry  —  through  the  keyhole.  Such  is  the  character  of 
estate  steaiim/  practice.  The  mortgagor  is  thus  led  into  liabi- 
lities, and  when  the  houses  are  roofed  the  mortgagee  will,  as 
soon  after  as  possible,  refuse  furtlier  advances;  the  debts  for 
works  and  materials  therefore  remain  un[)aid,  notwithstanding 
their  value  luus  been  added  to  the  security.  The  houses,  of 
course,  remain  unproductive,  because  they  are  unfinished,  inte- 
rest in  the  meantime  accumidatiug,  and  professional  costs 
and  other  charges  arc  increasing,  and  the  mortgagee  and  his 
solicitor  then  commence  complaints  about  not  being  able  to 
obtain  payment  of  interest  and  return  of  the  money  advanced, 
which  they  have  taken  care  the  mortgagor  shall  not  have  the 
mea7is  of  paying ;  the  ordy  means  contemplated  for  repay- 
ment having  been  by  letting  or  selling  the  liousea  originally 
arranged  to  be  finished  by  advances  to  be  made  by  the  mortgagee  ; 
and,  from  the  period  of  signing  the  mortgage  deed,  the  most 
dishonourable  means  are  taken  to  prejudice  the  mortgagor,  which, 
added  to  the  want  of  income,  ])revents  a  transfer  of  the  mortgage 
security.  At  this  stage  of  the  fraud  the  mortgagee  gives  notice  ^^^^'^rt  of 
of  sale,  and  if  the  mortgagor  has  not  the  means  of  protecting  xis<Jfiii  to 
his  property  by  repayment  of  the  advances,  filing  a  Bill  in  fr^'i'^^iit'it 
Chancery,  or  to  adopt  other  proceedings,  it  is  sacrificed  in  its  goes,  &c. 
unfinished  state  to  the  mortgagee,  his  solicitor,  or  ])ersons  con- 
nected with  him  in  the  transaction,  aiul  shortly  after  the  mort- 
gagor will  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  property  producing 
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a  large  income  in  proportion  to  the  outlay  of  tJie  guilty  i)arty  tii 
the  transaction.     Person.^  who  carry  on  this  descrlptitin  oV  tVauil 
rarely  supply  the  means  of  finishing  hou."^es ;  fur^  if  tiiey  did  ^o, 
rents  would  be  created  to  ])ay  interest,  and  the  houses  become 
marketable  to  repay  advances,  thus  defeating  the  fraud  originally 
eontemplated.     It  is  very  common  for  sueli  ])ersons  to  attack  the* 
nun'tgagor  1)y  a  claim  in  (.'haucery,  notice  of  side^  and  also  pro- 
ceedings at  law  f<)r  recovery  of  the  amount  whicli  they  allege  in 
due  from  tlunr  victims.     All  these  proceedings  going  on  at  tlic 
same  time,  with  the  assistance  of  otlier  iegaJ  ])roceedings   by 
creditors  that  have  been  left  unpaid,  for  the  purpose  of  involviuj^ 
their   victims  in  debt  and  difhculty,  and  obtaining  jmlgments 
Thou-MiKls    against  them.     The  want  of  public  attention  to  this  descrij)tion 
!*„a "  '^^^"^      of  framl  has  been  the  cause  of  deprivhig  thousands  of  widow  s  and 
.>ri!i:in.s        orphans  of  ])ro])ertv  ample  for  their  support,  if  it  had  been  fairlv 
Mcichants     protected,     imiber,  lead,  iron  aud  otlier  merchants  and  bankers 
iKKii.unkors  j^^,^.  .^^^.^^  dcfraudcd  of  their  just  claims.      This   estate-stealin*; 
Tjic  ("uurt     mortgage   system    is    in   principle  similar  to   bill-stealing,   but 
carried  on  by  a  more  wealthy  class  of  practitioners  aud  capitalists, 
who   have   hitherto   escaped  prosecution  under  the  protection 
of  Chancery  afforded  l)v  the  Court  of  Chaucerv  and  the  solicitors  and  monev- 

u  Court  ot  *  .  " 

protection"    Iciulers    wlio    practise   frauds    of  this  nature.^  calculate   on  the 

nTrv"soU-'     J^vcrsioii  of  mcu  of  property  to  expose  themselves  in  the  Bauk- 

dtcrsaiul     ruptcy  Courts  to  obtain  protection. 

londcrJ.  There  are    no  persons   who   have;    stronger  claims  for   legal 

protection  than  cai)italists  and  solicitors  who  lend  money  upon 
securities  on  fair  and  honourable  terms,  without  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  <litHculty  of  dealing  with  titles  to  j)ro])ei  ty  ;  but  none 
more  deserving  of  punislnnent  than  those  who  take  advantage 
of  the  wants  of  others  to  defraud  them.  There  are  abundance 
of  solicitors  ready  to  j)rosecute  the  needy  bill-stealers,  whereas 
the  wealthy  estate-stealers  and  their  agents  escape  for  want  of 
a  public  j)rosccutor.  And  Justice  r/ema/uh  that  the  lav)  should 
he  promptly  umeudcd  v^hirh  detains  a  debtor  in  pri.wn  forty 
years  J  suhjeets  the  honest  and  solve  id  delitor  to  the  same  rides 
and  reyaiations  as  thf  frandident  and  Insoteenty  and  allows  tickets 
of  leave  to  felons. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  an  able  writer  of  the  present 
day,  in  reference  to  imprisonment  for  debt : — 

*^  It  may  be  said,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  credit  if  the 
power  of  punishing  the  dishonest  debtor  were  taken  away — 
that  the  .««vstem  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  trade 


and  conniK^rce — that  it  could  not  be  safely  abrogated  iu  a 
comniCF'cial  country.  Let  ujs  not  delude  ourselves^  or  allow 
ourselves  to  be  deluded,  by  these  plausible  pretexts,  every  one 
of  M'hich  was  ])ut  forward  in  1838,  when  the  power  of  arrest 
on  mesne  process  was  taken  away.  It  is  not  commercial  men 
or  fair  traders  tliat  fill  our  prisons,  or  find  employment  for 
shcrili's'  officers.  It  is  usurious  bill  discounters,  and  unfair 
money  lenders — the  bill-steaiers,  the  paten t-stealers,  the  cstate- 
stealers,  and  the  solicitors,  who  use  their  certificates  as  licences  Sniicitora 
for  fraud  and  extortion, — who  are  anxious  to  get  their  victims  c<  rriiicutoa 
out  of   the    way,   where  thev   caimot  contest   and  expose  the  ^"^  licences 

."  for  fr.iud 

nefarious  transactions  by  which  they  have  been  plundered,  and  and  oxtor- 
causc  retributive  justice  to  he  visited  on  their  oppressors.     These  ^^^*'' 
arc  the  classes  for  whose  almost  exclusive  benefit  we  maintain 
our  debtors'  prisons  at  so  heavy  an  expense  to  the  country.'' 

A  creditor, — that  is,  a  fair,  upright,  honourable  creditor, — 
could  not  suffer  such  an  idea  to  enter  his  mind,  as  that  of 
depriving  a  man  of  his  liberty.  It  is  the  direct  ami  absolute 
interest  of  all  sucli  creditors,  that  their  debtors  should  be  free, 
prosperous,  and  happy  ;  and  the  late  Lord  Melbourne  publicly  Lord  Mel- 
declared   that    n  VLF   AN    hour's    IMPRISONMKNT  was    more    than    aoelaration 

SUFFICIENT  TO   I'AV  THE  LARGEST  DEBT  EVER  CONTRACTED.  <^"  impri- 

sonnient. 


THE  PURE   SPRING   FROM   WHENCE  JUDGES  AND 
CHANCELLORS  ARE  OBTAINED  !  ! 

LICEXSE  OF  COTTN.SEL.   "ALL  ffONOrilADLE  MEN  '  " 

One  of  the  remarkal)le  features  in  our  courts  of  justice,  so  llonomabio 


rescuers 


called,  is  the  prominent  appearance  there  of  a  class  of  men  who 
devote  their  talents,  eloquence,  learning,  and  in«^enuity  to  the  ^'^'^  •'^^^^' 
defence  of  even  the  vilest  reprobates, — the  only  condition  of  criminals. 
securing  their  sen* vice  being,  that  you    pay  them   well   for   it 
beforehand. 

Let  any  common  thief  or  burglar,  break  into  a  house,  and  Lronoiirabio 
rob  it  of  its  valuables,  maltreat  its  inmates,  or  even  murder  one  c'iputoi-sin 
or  more  of  its  defenders, — and  provided  this  thief,  burglar,  or 
murderer,  can  pay  liandsomely  for  what  is  called  a  '^  counsel/^ 
he  will  forthwith  be  enabled  to  secui'c  one  of  the  best. 

The  murderer  Tawell  thus  secured  the  services  of  a  knight 


stolen 
projHjrty. 


of  ^rroat  learning  and  wealthy  who  1ms  siiici*  lield  lii«>:h  oiVic.c 
..   ^.  under  irovc^nniient.      This  learmul   kni;x]it,   l)oi!ii<  liandvsoinelv 

K.'iiy  ;iM  paid,  not  only  vehemently  and  elotpiently  defended  the  murderer, 
i!inliut:.c-  ^^^^^  i^\i^(l  a  quantity  of  got-up  tears  (also  handsomely  ])aid  for) 
turrrof  while  he  a])pealcd  to  Oocl  and  to  the  jury  in  the  most  approved 
{ipilit'-pip**  crocodile  style ;  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
Kcli).  court  that  tlie  murdered  victim  died  by  poison  contained  in  ])ips 

of  apples  found  in  her  stomach.  "We  also  remember  that  the 
Charii's  honourable  and  learned  defender  of  the  murderer  Courvoisicr, 
J'hiiiips       niade  an  appearance  of  a  similar  kind.     It  afterwards  came  out 

now  ;in  ^  ^ 

hf.iioiiriblcj    that  the  learned  gentleuLan  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  guilt  of 

Conmjis-       Courvoibicr — kncw^  that  lie,  and  no  one  else,  was  the  murderer — 

iii<;  lusol-      and  yet  he  api)ealed  to  God  that  he  was  unioecnt,  and  implored 

L'ouVt.  the  jury  to  acquit  him,  as  if  he  had  positive  knowledge  of  his 

innocence.      The  only   defence  of   this    conduct  that  we  ever 

heard   of  wa.s,   that  liavi ng  hccn  retained,   that  is,    well   paid 

beforehand,  by  his  client  or  customer,  the  learned  and  honourable 

barrister  was  bound  to  defend   such  customer,  to  lie  for  him 

through  thick  and  thin,  and  to  get  him  off  if  i)Ossil)le,  even 

though  he  positively  knew  that  his  customer  was  a  murderer. 

iTonourublo       Tlicrc  is  a  still  more  disprustiuii:  class  of  eases  even  than  these, 

.•K^roini.lices  ^^  whicli  wc  find  learned  and  honourable  gentlemen  retained  as 

cf  awful       pleaders  and  advocates.     On  one  side  there  are  women  of  the 

cnumial.-i.        '■ 

most  abandoned  cliaracter,  and  on  the  other  men  who  liirc 
them  out  for  the  vilest  purposes.  The  women  and  the  men 
dispute  about  the  division  of  the  proceeds  of  their  iniquity, 
and  they  come  into  a  court  of  justice,  with  a  following  of 
i)arristers — two  learned  gentlemen  on  each  side,  well  paid  of 
course — and  there  they  argue  out  the  disgusting  r.nd  abominable 
details  in  the  Mght  and  hearing  of  the  public. 

The  facts  brought  out  in  several  of  these  cases,  which  have 
recently  been  ai'gued  in  the  courts,  arc  so  vile  and  infamous, 
that  we  cannot  venture  to  describe  them.  The  most  recent  was 
argued  at  jVlaidstone,  before  the  Chief  Baron  and  a  common 
jury: — '*  De  Choicy  varsifs  ^Farmaysce."  Both  plaintiff  and 
defendant  wtTC  French,  but  each  was  deierided  by  two  barristers 
in  full  practice,  wlio  knew  the  character  of  their  clients,  knew 
the  disgusting  character  of  their  occupatioTi,  and  yet  pleaded 
their  cause,  before  judge  and  jury,  with  unblushing  faces.  They 
had  been  paid  to  plead,  and  the  'learned  and  honourable 
geritlonien''  pleaded  accordingly.  The  vileucss  of  their  clients, 
and   tho  inlamv  of  their  trade,   wer^-  nothing  to  them.     They 
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were  even  willing  to  share  in  the  fees,  and  their  retainer  was  in 
their  eyes  an  ample  justification  for  the  degrading  position  in 
whicli  they  stood.     Such  seems  to  be  the  professional  idea  of  Lr^-ral  pro- 
moridity  and  honour.     '*  Pay  me,  and  1  will  defend  you  ;  no  i^^!||'"i-'" 
matter  how  infamous  you  acknowledge  yourself  to  b(* :  give  me  morniiry 
money,  and  I  will  place  my  learning,  eloquence,  knowledge  of 
precedents,  professional  quirks  and  dodges,  all  at  your  disposal, 
be  you  thieves,  burglars,  murderers,  prostitutes,  or  panderers  to 
prostitution."     In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  legal  profession  is 
not  moral ;  it  is  anything  but  moral.     Its  best  services  belong 
simply  to  the  longest  purse.     And   in  such  cases  law  does  not 
mean  the  preservation  of  morals,  but  rather  the  public  adjudi- 
cation by  judges,  at  the  instance  of  learned  barristers,  of  the 
illegal  earnings  of  disgusting  infamy.     For  their  own  sakes,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  their  profession,  "  learned  and  honour- 
able gentlemen"  should  avoid  appearing  in  so  low  a  connexion.  ' 
Their  systematic  pleading  (on  the  one  side  at  least,)  of  wrong 
jis  right,   might   be    excused,   and  is  excused,   by   professional 
ingenuity ;  but  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  that  any 
ingenuity,  however  largely  *'  fee\l,"  would  at  this  time  of  day 
venture   upon  a  justification  of  biirristers   appearing  on  either 
side,  in  the  class  of  cases  wliich  we  have  above  described. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  END  JUSTIFIES  THE  MEANS. 
Papistical  CoxtKSsroN    and    Prikstlv  jMokauty  I'xmaskmd,  tho  Popo 

AS    ADMINISTEKED    TO   MoDEST    RoMAX    CaTHOLIC     FeMALES,    ^'^  ^'^'ni»*; 
TAKEX    FROM    THE  MaVNOOTH   BoOK    OF    EDUCATION,    OF  THE    tnoX.' 

*'  Infallible  Cuurch  of  Rome." 

ON  THE  SEAL  OF  CONFE.^STON. 

What  is  the  seal  of  sacramental  confession  ? 

Answer, — It  is  the  obligation  or  duty  of  concealing  those 
tilings  which  are  learned  from  sacramental  confession. — Dens, 
vol.  vi.  p.  218. 

Can  a  case  be  given  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  break  the  sacra- 
mental seal? 

Answer. — It  cannot :    although  the  hfe   or  safety  of  a  man  Sacred 
depended  thereon,  or  even  the    destruction   of  the  common-  I;JJ^'' "^  ^^'^ 
wealth;  nor  can  the  Supreme  Poutift'givc  dispensation  in  this  :   of  Komo 
so  that,  on  that  account,  this  secret  of  the  seal  is  more  binding  *^^**^"*"^- 
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than  the  obligation  of  an  oatli,  a  vow,  a  natural  secret,  &c.,  and 
that  by  the  j)0sitivc  will  of  God. — De/is,  vol.  vi.  p.  219. 

In  the    Roman  ('atholic  (.'alcndar  for  1^15,  p.  Id/,  uo  find 

Th.?  M..,-..!     thnt,  prej>nratorv  to  his  canonization,  tho  :\rOliAL  SYST1::M  of 

Li-uori.         J.ignon   had  hcen  more  than  twc^nty  times  rigorously  discussed 

])y  the   Sacred  Congregation  of  Kites,  wliich   dcui-eed   that  IX 

ALL  ULS   W'OlvKS,  uhelher  printed  or  inixlitrtl,  nol  one  word 

had  been  f(f an f I  worthy  of  censure;  which  decree  was  afterwards 

Cardir.oi       confirmed  ])y  Pope  Pius  VIL     This  Liguori  is  Wi^eniairs  pet 

pcr-aint '^    '^aint,  and  the  following  are  his  doctrines,  viz.  :— 

I'.npi-tiojil  ^^'c  answer  1,  That  this  seal  is  an  o!)ligation  of  divine  right, 

'rt<wu^     most  strict  in  every  case,  K\KN  WIIKRE  Tlll^  SAFl^l^V  OF 

uJh?.'"'^       A  WHOLE  NATION  WOTLl)  BE  AT  STAKE,  to  observ,' 

sikmce,  even   after  the  deatli  of  the  penitent,  as  to  all  things 

spoken  in   confession   it.  e..   spoken   in  order  to  oiitain   >aera- 

nioitnl    absohition),  the  revelation  of  which  wouhl   reii(;t;i    the 

sacraTuent  its(df  grievous  or  odions. — Llyuor'u  vol.    vi.  p.  270. 

n.  ()34. 

What  answer,  then,  onght  a  confessor  to  give  when  questioned 

concerning  a  truth  which  he  knous  from  sacranientaJ  confession 

only  ? 

Pnpi.t.<.  nr.       Aimver.—WY.  OUGHT  TO  ANSAVEll  THAT  TIE  DOES 

ponnHi.;,!     NOT  KNOAV  TT,  AND,  IE  NECESSARY,  CONEIRM  THE 

Ihisi^  wit-    SA:\rE  wrrii  an  oatk.— z)c«^,  vol.  vi,  p.  21!). 

''^'^"'''■'  Tt  is  asked,  whether  the  confessor,  interrogated   concerning 

the  sin  of  his  penitent,  can  say  that  he  does  not  know  it,  even 
with  an  oath.  It  is  answered  in  the  alllrmative,  in  accordance 
witli  the  common  opinion  which  St.  Tlionias  and  others  hold. 
rnpistioai  Xlic  rcasoii  is  adduced  by  the  divincj  Thomas  in  the  quoted 
l':7|.ist^  ;iro  pl^cc,  wlio  says  :  '^  A  mail  is  not  adduced  in  testimony  unless 
as  a  man,  tlirrefore  he  can  swear  that  !ic  does  not  know  what 
he  knows  only  as  (Jod;'^  'and  this  hcdds  good,  althongh  a  con- 
fe>sor  inav  have   been  aslscd  to  lmvc  his  answer  not  as  man,  but 


to  .>'.V(.:tr 

it.ut  they 

.'i:tl:m,;.h 

tlH-\  may  c.spccially  as  ministcir  of  (Jod,  as  Suar(?z  and  the  Ix;  fore -quoted 
iir  kiil^tv''  authors  rightly  s:iy,;  because  a  confessor  in  no  manner  knows  a 
iiic  iniir.  j^jji  \\\\\\  \\  knowledge  whieli  he  can  u^e  for  tlie  ])urposc  of 
answering;  wherefore  he  justly  asserts  that  ho  does  not  know 
that  which  without  injustice  he  cannot  manifest.  Hence — 
^fl\ut  if  J;('  shwld  be  asked  fo  ansvu-r  without  erjuirocation? 
Even  in  rhat  rase  he  ran  answer  with  an  oath  that  he  does  nut 
fcnow  it  •  as  more  ])robai)ly  Ijnro.  Croix,  Stoz.  el  Ilolzen.  with 
Miclu'l.  t(^aeh   airainst    others.      I hr  rcn.snn   is.  i)e<:ause  then  the 
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confessor  verily  answers  according  to  the  oath  made,  which  is  Papistical 
always  uiidnrjstood   to  be   niadc  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  |.'''|Jivor2' 
possible  to  be  made;  to  wit,  of  manifesting  the  truth  without   ♦>"•'• 
equivocation,  that  is,  without  that  eqnivocation  which  lawfully 
can  be  omitted.     13ut  as  to  the  necessaiy  equivocation  which 
could  not  be  omitt(Kl  without  sin,  the  other  has  not  a  right  that 
an  answer  sliould  be  given  to  him  without  equivocation^  neither^ 
moreover,  is  the  confessor  bound  to  answer  witli  equivocation. — 
Liquoriy  vol.  vi.  n.  646. 

Ohjectwn, — In  no  case  is  it  lawful  to  tell  a  lie,  but  that 
confessor  would  be  guilty  of  a  lie  because  he  knows  the  truth ; 
therefore,  &c. 

Answer. — T  deny  the  minor ;  because  such  confessor  is  in- 
terrogated as  man,  and  answers  as  man  ;  but  now  he  does  not 
know  that  truth  as  man,  uUhomjh  he  htows  if  as  God,  says 
St.  Thomas,  arid  that  is  the  spontaneous  or  natural  meaning  of 
the  answer ;  for  wJicn  he  is  interrogated,  or  when  he  answers, 
outside  confession,  he  is  considered  as  man. — Dens,  vol.  \\,  p.  219. 

If  a  priest  is  questioned  by  a  magistrate  as  to  matters  which  Justifica- 
he  has  learned  from  confession  alone,  he  ought  to  reply  that  he  pnosts  to 
is  ignorant  of  them  :  nav,  he  ouiirht   to  swear  to  it,  which  he  ti"^<^'^*' 
may  do  without  any  danger  of  falsehood.     It  is  added,  on  the  tratcs. 
authority  of  Estius,  that  in  doing  so  he  neither  lies  nor  equivo- 
cates, since  he  frames  a  true  reply  to  the  intention  of  tlie  person 
interrogating  him;  because  the  magistrate  does   not  ask  him 
what  he  knows  from  confession  '^  in  his  character  as  God/'  but 
what  he  knows  ^^  in  his  character  as  man^^  without  confession. — 
De  la  IloyuCy  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

What  if  a  confessor  wxre  directly  asked  whether  he  knows  it 
through  sacramental  confession? 

Answer. — In  this  ease  he  ought  to  give  no  answer  (so  Steyart  Papisticni 
and  Sylvius),  but  reject  the  question  as  impious :  or  he  could  i,nj,iotv 
even  say  ahsohdchj,  not   relatively   to   the  (juestion,  "I  know 
nothing,'^  because  the  word  I  restricts  to  his  human  knowledge.* 
— Dens,  vol.  vi.  p.  210. 

*  Tlioso  pnrtinn.s  c>'(   t]\o  rapi-^^ioTi  Citeclii.im  which   .^coin  k.  havo  1"»''"r-i«   oxlrn<'t.^<l 
from  t])0  bosom  of  f-cilojuv  '.vill  l«e  «'xchi<lcd  from  this  work. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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A  PACKED  COMMISSION  TO  SCREEN  AJilSTOCRATIC 
CRIMINALS. 

'THE  TIMES"  AND  LOKD  LUCAN. 

Lord  Lucnn       Lord  Lucaii  made  his  appearance  on  Tuesday  with  a  copy  of 
by  r^.,'  ^^'^  7'i//ie6-  ill  Jiis  haud^  coinphiiuing  loudly  of  some   comments 

Ti>n.:,<.  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  that  journal.     No  one  will 

suspect  us  of  partiality  in  applauding  The  Times,  and  on  this 
occasion  we  can  only  express  our  conviction  tliat  in  animad- 
verting upon  the  evidence  during  the  progress  of  tlie  case  it  lias 
acted  perfectly  right.  It  is  right  to  abstain  from  all  comment 
when  tlie  tribunal  is  of  a  character  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  its  decisions;  but  tlie  court  of  inquiry  now  sitting 
is  no  such  tribunal  as  this.  We  are  justified  in  regarding  it 
with  suspicion.  We  are  bound  by  the  duty  Ave  owe  the  public 
to  watch  its  proceedings  with  the  utmost  jealousy^  and  to 
interpret  them,  from  day  to  day,  in  their  fair  vernacular  meaning. 
The  authorities  who  appointed  these  judges  have  already  taken 
sides  v»ith  the  accused;  they  have  appointed  judges  who  are 
dependent  upon  themselves  for  professional  advancement ;  the 
judges  must  be  men  of  more  than  ordinary  virtue  if  they  are 
conscious  of  no  unfair  leaning  towaj'ds  the  side  of  which  their 
patrons  are  the  avowed  advocates.  It  is  all  very  well  to  claim 
for  the  nominees  of  the  Horse  G  uards  the  respect  and  confidence 
which  ai'c  paid  to  Her  Majesty's  judges;  but  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  parallel  between  them.  In  the  one  ease  every 
element  which  can  inspire  such  sentiments  is  present;  in  the 
other  it  is  absent.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
public  press  to  judge  the  judges.  It  is  oui'  duty  to  remind 
them  that  while  they  are  appointed  by  the  Government  they 
are  res])0Tisible  to  the  country  and  that  the  peril  of  pro- 
nouncing a  decision  at  variance  with  facts  may  fall  with  incon- 
Anticipated  veiiicnt  weight  upon  their  own  heads.     We  deal  with  the  present 

tric'ker\-  of  -xi        x  n  i  •         /«     i  f 

tho (Govern-  casc  witliout  any  reiercncc  to  the  ment  oi  the  system  out  of 
ni.nt.  which  it  arises.     We  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 

nothing  can  save  oiu'  Administration  from  corruption  and  inefli- 
ciency  but  a  determined  resohe  that  the  theory  of  responsibility 
shall  not  remain  a  dead  letter.  The  Government  of  the  country 
must  no  longer  be  the  only  department  in  which  men  are  amply 
paid  for  blunders,  in  which  the  wildest  excesses  of  incapacity 
are  greeted  with  condoling  smiles,  and  orders  of  merit  are  given 
to  covei'  a  multitude  of  sins. — Manchesier  Eraniiner,  April  18.56. 
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AN    ACT   TO    FACILITATE   THE    PERPETUAL 
IMPRISONMENT  OF  PEOPLE. 


ParlianiOTii 
licence 


The  Act  by  which  Private  Asyhiras  are  governed,  viz.,  the 
9  Geo.  IV.  cap.  41,  is  intituled,  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Care  and 
Treatment  of  Insane  Persons  in  England ;  but  were  it  called  An  private 
Act  to  facilitate  the  Perpetual  Imprisonment  of  perfectly  sane 
Persons,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  unhallowed  Designs  of 
the  Sordid  and  the  Malicious,  its  effect  would  be  better  implied : 
for  it  is  an  Act,  essentially  an  Act,  for  the  promotion  of  such 
objects  as  those  which  avarice  and  malignity  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  prompt,  seeing  that  under  it  fathers  may  be 
incarcerated  by  sons,  and  sons  by  fathers  :  sisters  by  brothers, 
and  brothers  by  sisters  :  children  by  parents ;  wives  by  husbands, 
husbands  by  wives;  and  partners  by  partners,  as  attempted 
by  the  partners  of  C.  W.  G.,  in  January,  1856;  when  the 
object  proposed  is  either  adulter}^  the  dishonest  possession  of 
property  and  business  position,  the  prevention  of  what  are 
termed  imprudent  matches,  or  the  foul  gratification  of  revenge. 

The  personal  liberty  of  no  man  is  safe.     Any  one  may  in  a  ^"® 
moment  be  seized,  manacled,  and  beaten  into  a  state  of  insensi-  treated 
bility,  and  carried  away,  without  the  power  of  appealing  to  any  ^^l^  ^. 
tribunal,  without  the  most  remote  prospect  of  being  even  able  by  virtue  of 
to  let  any  friend  know  where  he  is.     He  is  gone  :  completely  parliament. 
lost  to  the  world  :  those  who  were  dear  to  him  are  led  to  believe 
that  he  is  dead,  and  dead  he  is  to  society  for  ever.     All  that  is 
required  to  authorize  the  perpetual  imprisonment  of  a  man 
under  the  Act,  is  a  certificate  signed  by  two  medical  practi- 
tioners— who  may  be  either  physicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries, 
they  are  not  at  ail  particular  under  the  Act, — or  one  will  do,  if 
two  cannot  at  the  time  be  conveniently  procured,  should  any 
*'  special  circumstance  exist,"   and  anything  may  be  called  a 
special   circumstance:    the   signature   of   one   apothecarj' — no 
matter  how  young,  how  inexperienced,  or  how  ignorant  he  may 
be — is  sufficient  to  consign  either  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  to  a 
lunatic  asylum  for  life. 

By  the  thirtieth  section  of  the  Act  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  Tiio  Lopi 
is  provided,  "That  every  certificate  upon  which  any  order  shall  {ll^p^^^ 
be  given  for  the  confinement  of  any  person  (not  a  parish  patient)   ^^^^.^^ 
in  a  house  kept  for  the  reception  of  two  or  more  insane  persons,  to  faciiiuitc 
shall  be  signed  by  two  medical  i)ractiti6ners,  each  of  them  being  ^f  un^m^** 
a  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  who  shnll  have  separately  pnious 

men. 
T 
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FoTCed  im- 
prisonment 
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Asylums 
lightly 
pmiisliablo. 


Bribery  and 
corruption 
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medical 
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visited  and  personally  examined  the  patient  to  whom  it  relates ; 
and  such  certificate  shall  state  that  such  insane  person  is  a 
proper  person  to  be  confined^  and  the  day  on  which  he  or  she 
shall  hnxe  been  so  examined ;  and  also  the  Christian  and  surname 
and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  by  whose  direction  or  autho- 
rity such  person  is  examined,  and  the  deg:ree  of  relationship  or 
other  circumstance  of  connection  between  sucli  person  and  the 
insane  person;  and  the  name,  age,  place  of  residence,  former 
occupation,  and  the  asylum,  if  any,  in  which  such  patient  shall 
have  been  confined ;  and  whether  such  person  shall  have  been 
found  lunatic  or  of  unsound  mind  under  a  commission  issued 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  or 
Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  intrusted  as  aforesaid;    and 
every  such  certificate  for  the  confinement  of  any  person  in  a 
house  licensed  under  this  Act  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said 
visitors  shall,  if  the  same  be  not  signed  by  two  medical  practi- 
tioners, state  the  special  circumstances,  if  any,  which  shall  have 
prevented  the  patient  being  sepai'atcly  \isited  by  two  medical 
practitioners ;  and  any  patient  may  be  admitted  into  any  such 
licensed  house  upon  the  certificate  of  one  medical  practitioner 
only,  under  the  special  circumstances  aforesaid,  provided  such 
certificate  shall  be  further  signed  by  some  other  medical  prac- 
titioner within  seven  days  next  after  the  admission  of  such 
patient  into  any  such  licensed  house  as  aforesaid ;  and  any 
person  who  shall,  knowingly  and  with  intention  to  deceive,  sign 
any  such  certificate,  untruly  setting  forth  any  such  particular* 
required  by  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor; 
nevertheless,  if  any  special  circumstance  shall  exist  which  may 
prevent  the  insertion  of  any  of  the  particulars  aforesaid,  the 
same  shall  be  specially  stated   in   such    certificate :    provided 
always,  that  no  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  shall  sign  any 
certificate  of  admission  to  any  house  of  reception  for  two  or 
more  insane  persons,  of  which  he  is  wholly  or  partly  the  pro- 
prietor, or  the  regular  professional  attendant ;  and  any  physician, 
surgeon,  or  apothecary,  who  shall  sign  or  give  any  such  certifi- 
cate, without  having  visited  and  personally  examined  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  it  relates,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor/' 

What,  then,  is  it  necessary  for  a  bad  man  to  do  whose  object 
is  to  incarcerate  any  relative  or  friend  whom  he  is  anxious  to 
])ut  out  of  the  way  for  ever  ?  He  has  but  to  bribe  a  disre- 
putable physician,  keeper  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  apothecary-^ 
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and  unhappily  there  arc  many  in  the  profession  who,  for  the  fee 
of  a  guinea,  have  signed,  and  who  are  ready  a^ain  to  si2:n  away 
the  liberty  of  any  man,  pleadinjj;  to  tlicir  own  eonscienees, 
perhaps,  like  Shakspeare's  a[)ot]iecary,  that  their  poverty,  and  not  c;,,.^,,. 
tlieir  will,  consents — lie  has  hut  to  briber  one  of  these  men  to  ^i'^""v  - 
certify  that  the  victim  is  insane — or  if  lie  knows  not  one  of  ''^'^'  *^^  • 
these,  lie  need  ])ut  exeite  his  victim,  and  call  in  any  other 
medical  man  to  see  him,  while  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  to 
declare  as  a  ^'special  circumstance,'^  that  he  has  just  been 
attempting  to  commit  suicide,  or  to  do  himself  some  grievous 
mischief,  when  the  very  enei'gy  with  which  he  will  deny  the 
imputation,  will  tend  to  convince  him  wlio  has  been  summoned 
expressly  to  rsee  a  madman,  tliat  he  is  mad — and  when  the  cer- 
tificate is  sigiied,  the  [)roprietor  of  an  asylum  has  but  to  be 
applied  to,  when  keepers  will  be  despatched  to  secure  the  victim  ; 
and  the  facility  with  which  a  second  signature  can  be  obtained 
in  such  a  case  is  proverlnal. 

In  Acts  of  Parliament  ])enaities  look  very  well,  and  appear  Acts  of 
prima  facie  to  be  very  ellicicnt :  thus  in  this  Act  it  seems  to  be  P=»''i'  i^"  -^ 
a  security  against  malpraelices,  that,  *'  Any  person  who  shall  i.y  incoin- 
knowingly,  and  with  intention  to  deceive,  sign  any  Buch  eerti fi-  1^^^!^^^ 
cate  untndy  setting  fortli  any  such  particulars  required  by  this 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;"  but  how  is  the 
^lilt  of  such  person  to  be  proved  ?  These  things  are  done  in 
secret ;  the  victim  is  doomed,  seized,  hurried  away,  and  conlined, 
witliout  having  the  power  to  oiler  a  particle  of  proof  or  a 
moment's  o|)|)ortunity  of  ap])ealing  a^rainst  this  decision,  which 
is  rendered  thereby  final.  ]>ut  even  if  he  shouhl  have  such  an 
opix)rtunity — if  i)y  a  miracle  iie  should  escape — how  can  Ik; 
prove  the  misdemeanor?  The  medical  man  who  possesses  this 
monstrous  power  is  licensed  to  act  upon  his  judgment:  he 
pleads  that  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  the  man  was  insane  ; 
he  is  thereby  protected.  That  licence  iudemnilies  him  ;  his 
signature  indemnifies  the  man  who  employed  him;  and  that 
man's  authority  iiidemuifies  the  projirietor  of  the  asylum  in 
which  the  victim  is  ('onfincd  :  and  this  too  in  a  country  whose 
free  institutions  form  its  proudest  boast — in  J^higland,  the  centre 
of  civilization. 

Look  at   the  position  of  a  proprietor  of  a  Private    Lunatic  Private 
Asylum.     It  is  with  him  a  pecuniary  spceulatiou.     He  may  be  Asyiumsare 
an  honourable  man — lie  mav  be — but  look  at  the  temptations  pecuniary 

T  1  .   ,        I  •    1      -     "^  TT-        I  •      1.  •      specula- 

te dishonour  with  which  tiie  system  is  prejrna-nt.     His  ob]ect  is  tions. 
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to  obtain  as  many  patients  as  he  can,  and  to  keep  those  patients 
a.s  long  as  he  can :  his  manifest  duty  is  therefore  diametrically 
opposed  to  his  interest,  and  when  it  is  so,  experience  proves  it 
to  be  nnsafe,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  give  a  man  impunity,  and 
trust  to  his  honour. 

As  far  as  regards  the  statement  that  men  can  be  incarcerated 
for  life  without  any  friend  or  relative  disposed  to  assist  them 
having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  where  they  are,  it  may  be 
urged  that   on  application  being  made  to  the  commissioners 
such  knowledge  may  be  obtained ;  and  so  in  ordinary  ctises  it 
may ;  but  when  a  man  is  missing,  who  ever  dreams  of  applying 
to  these  commissioners  ?     His  friends  in  such  a  case  are  apt  to 
suppose  him  to  have  committed  suicide,  or  to  have  been  mur- 
dered :    in  scai'cely  one  case  out  of  a  thousand   would   they 
suppose  him  to  have  been  stolen  from  society,  and  confined  as 
a  lunatic.     But  if  even  they  do  suspect  this  to  be  case,  what 
security  does  the  Act  afford  against  his  perpetual  imprisonment? 
What  power  does  it  impart  to  his  friends  to  aid  him  ?     By  the 
thirty-fourth  section,  it  is  enacted,  "  That  if  any  person  shall 
apply  to  one  of  the  commissioners,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  county  in  which  any  house  of  reception  for  two  or  more 
insane  persons  is  situate,  in  order  to  be  informed  whether  any 
particular  person  is  confined  in  any  of  the  said  houses  of  recep- 
tion for  two  or  more  insane  persons,  and  the  said  commissioner 
or  justice  shall  think  it  reasonable  to  permit  such  inquiry  to  be 
made,  and  shall  sign  an  order  directed  to  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
missioners, or  clerk  of  the  visitors,  for  that  purpose,  the  said 
clerk  of  the  commissioners,  or  clerk  of  the  \isitors,  is  hereby 
required  upon  the  receipt  of  such  order,  to  make  search ;  and  if 
it  shall  appear  upon  search  that  the  person  so  inquired  after  is 
or  has  been  confined  in  any  of  the  said  houses,  the  said  clerk  of 
the  commissioners,  or  clerk  of  the  visitors,  shall  immediately 
deliver  to  the  person  so  applying,  in  writing,  the  name  of  the 
keeper  in  whose  house  the  person  so  inquired  after  is  or  has 
been  confined,  the  situation  of  such  house,  and  a  copy  of  the 
order  and  certificate  upon  which  such  person  was  received  into 
such  house,  upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  seven  shillings,  and 
no  more,  for  his  trouble."" 

Well,  he  obtains  this  information — provided  the  asylum  in 
which  he  is  confined  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
missioners, that  is  to  say,  within  seven  miles  of  London — ^he 
avscertains  where  his  friend  is,  and  what   then  can  he  do?     He 
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cannot  see  liim^  he  cannot  visit  him  :  no  man  is  permitted  to 
enter  an  asylum  save  the  commissioners,  and  the  persons  by 
whose  authority  the  inmates  have  been  confined. 

But,  assuming  that  he  has  the  means  at  his  command  of  Commis- 
rendering  it  'inexpedient/'  notwithstanding  the  certificate,  for  f\jto 
the  vile  party  to  detain  his  friend  any  longer  in  that  asylum,  ^®I^^"- 
what  need  that  party  do  in  order  to  make  all  sure  ?     Why  he  proprietors 
need  but  remove  him  from  the  asylum  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ^yi^^J^ 
the  commissioners  to  an  asylum  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commissioners ;  that  is  to  say,  he  need  but  send  him  to  some 
coimtry  asylum,  and  if  he  send  him  there  in  another  name, 
there  is  no  power  on  earth  to  discover  where  he  is. 

In  vain  the  victim  may  declare  that  the  name  in  which  he  is  Mankind  in 
entered  is  not  his  right  name — that  it  is  for  instance  Williams,  i^^  ^  the 
when  he  is  entered  as  Smyth — the  very  tenacity  with  which  wo»'i<i  ^^ 
he  adheres  to  his  right  name,  will  be  held  to  be  an  additional 
proof  of  his  delusion ;  he  cannot  be  considered  then  otherwise 
than  mad,  and  thus  is  he  lost  to  the  world  for  ever. 

In  France,  before  the  incarceration  or  interdiction  of  a  person  Laws  of 
assumed  to  be  of  unsound  mind  can  take  place,  there  must  be  J^^^^^^^ 
a  conseil  de  famille,  and  subsequently  the  decree  of  a  tribunal,  than  those 
before  which — when  three  physicians  appointed  by  the  tribunal  ^    ^&  *^  • 
have  examined  the  patient ^ — ^he  appears,  and  his  acts  of  insanity 
are  proved.      And  thus  ought  it  to  be  in  England.      Instead 
of  dragging   a  man  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  by  virtue  of 
the  purchased  signature  of  an  apothecary,  he  ought,  before 
he  is  permanently  confined,  to  be  publicly  proved  to  be  insane. 
It  is  in  the  last  degree  disgraceful  to  this  country,  that  men  can 
be  for  ever  shut  out  from  the  world,  and  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  world,  without  having  at  least  undergone  some 
pubUc  examination. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  experienced  by  patients  in  Frigrhtfui 
these  private  asylums,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  published  reports  porpetnitod 
of  the  various  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  proved  ^^  asylums, 

^  proved  to 

cases  of  the  most  frightful  cruelty ;  but  as  the  cause  of  those  the  House 
who  are  afflicted,  or  who  arc  assumed  to  be  afflicted,  with  this 
the  most  dire  calamity  which  can  befal  man,  has  never  been 
made  a  party  question,  why  of  course  no  step  has  been  taken 
to  put  an  end  to  such  brutalities,  and  the  system  continues  in 
full  operation  still.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  philan- 
thropy and  faction  may,  \vith  a  view  to  the  removal  of  this  blot 
upon  civilization,  be  conjoined,  or  that  faction  alone  may  take 


of  Com- 


:j7S  an   a<  I,   1  re. 
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tlic   matter    in   luuul ;    for  while   factiou,   witlioiit    ihc   niil   of 
ia<n-o  philnntliropy,  can  tliundcr  forth  its  fierce  (lenuiiciatious  witli 

rr!i.itVi»c;r-  amazing eiVectj pliilanthropy,  we  fear,  unsupported  by  factiou,  has 
P  tnitoa       there  l)Lit  a  still  small  voice. 

;i,'.;Mi;ist  .  • 

ijuaikiiid.  lour  Acts  of  rarliauicut  iiavc  been  passed  since  that  preface 

appeared:  namely,  !2  v^'^^  13  Win.  IV.  c.  107;  J>  &  l-  \Vm.  IV. 
c.  04;  5  &  6  A'ict.  e.  87;  and  S  &  9  Vict.  c.  100:  and  three 
additional  Acts  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time;  to  continue 
two  of  those  in  oj)eration. 

Hut  what  is  the  fact  ?  Why  after  all  these  Acts  had  been 
passed — each  of  course  with  the  view  of  improving  upon  the 
Act  which  preceded  it — after  all  the  places  created  by  these 
Acts  had  been  filled,  and  after  all  the  **  energy '"  whicli 
commonly  characterises  the  class  upon  whom  appointments  arc 
conferred,  had  been  display(^d — the  monstrous  evil  remained  as  it 
was ;  the  grand  point  at  which  they  aimed,  that  of  rendenug  it 
impossible  for  perfectly  sane  men  to  be  stolen  from  so(;iety  and 
imprisoned  without  the  powTr  of  communicating  with  their 
friends  or  preventing  the  destruction  of  their  property,  con- 
tinued to  be  perfectly  untouched  ! 

This  at  first  sight  must  appear  to  be  incredible ;  but  we  will 
bring  the  highest  authority  in  England  to  prove  it.  It  must 
tend  to  inspire  contcm])t  for  that  which  is  facetiously  called  the 
"business-like''  habits  of  the  Legislature,  and  disgust  for  that 


..}•    ']c  Ia- 


evils  lo 
^'  ■vie'  y 
u-'i>''  iVom 

jM'.  ity  aii»l 

iiidiiferciice  moustrous  svstcm  of  creating  places,  which  is  becoming  now 
too  notorious  to  last — but  upon  tliis  we  ^\ill  not  here  dwell. 

It  was  thought  that  the  Act  which  embodied  all  the  "im- 
provements''  of  tlu;  preceding  Acts^  and  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  nearly  eight  years — namely,  8  &  i)  Vict.  cap.  1(K>, — 
would  have  met  the  case  elfcctually.  It  was  said  again  and 
c^uiiipi  •  ■■*"  ^j:^^'^^!^ '^'^rJi<^'  proprietors  of  Private  Asylums,  however  cunning 
piv.j.i !;::.>-:,  they  may  be,  will  now  find  it  (extremely  didlcult  to  ])romotc  the 
A.sylunis/  malicious  views  of  their  patrons,  by  continuing  to  keep  within 
their  establishments  saim  men  !  Hicir  conduct  is  narrowly 
watched  :  they  are  under  stiict  surveillance  :  the  slightest  doubt 
engendered  in  the  njind  of  a  visitor — th(j  slightest  hint  or 
sus])icion  of  unfair  {)lay — will  be  sullicient  to  induce  an  inves- 
tigation which  must  of  necessity  lead  to  the  truth.''  And  yet 
numb(Ts  of  such  men — perfectly  sane  men,  men  who  have  never 
been  on  any  point  insane — have  been  ever  vsinec  detained  in 
these  dens  without  a  chance  of  coramuuicating  with  the  world — 
notwithstanding    the    existence    of    those    elaborate    Acts   of 
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Parliament — notwithstandiug  tlic  '*  zeal  ^'  of  our  legislators —  Hoai-tiess 
notwithstanding  the  ''energy"  and  ''integrity''  of  those  prim^ipicd 
heartless  and  unprincipled  phicemen,  who  have  done  absolutely  piiemcn 

nothing.  U-iislaturc, 


A  SLAVE  SALE  IN  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser.) 

Sir, — I  beg  to  hand  you  an  interesting  account  of  the  sale  of  intorcstinj? 
a  very  beautiful  female  slave ;  it  is  an  extract  from  the  corres-  j'ljl;'*.!"]'^;  ^f 
pondent  of  the  New   York    Tribune,  dated  the    14th    March,  a  vtiy 
1856 : — "  May  I  give  your  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  one  or  two  fouiuiQ 
scenes  I  have  w^itnessed  to-day  ?    Here  is  a  row  of  well-dressed  ^^'^^'*^- 
girls,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  awaiting  their  turn  to 
ascend  the  auction- block,  while  a  number  of  men  and  boys  are 
being  sold.     They  are  surrounded  by  a  group  of  sensual-looking 
men,  young  and  old,  asking  them  all  sorts  of  immodest  ques- 
tions— feeling   their    ancles,  arms,    and    bosoms — while   those 
trembling  and  sensitive  ones  have  no  power  of  resistance ;  now 
their  turn  comes  to  ascend  the  table  and  be  placed  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer.      Nora  is  called  for.      She  ascends  the 
steps,  and  for  the  time  being  is  the  observed  of  all  observers. 
She  is  dressed  with  true  artistic  skill,  to  set  off  her  fine  form  ; 
flowing  sleeves,  which  are  soon  to  be  thrown  back  to  display 
the  gracefully-rounded  arm ;  a  nicely- wrought  stomacher  of  the 
whitest  cambric ;  her  raven  hair  half-trimmed  with  ribbons ;  a 
slight  dash  of  African  blood  can  be  seen  in  her  cheeks,  which 
only  increases  her  beauty  j  lecherous  looking  men  gather  closer, 
anxious  to  secure  the  prize ;  and  now  the  auctioneer  begins. 
'  What  is  bid,  gentlemen,  for  this  beautiful  girl  ?     Only  sixteen  ; 
sold  for  no  fault ;  brought  up  in  a  genteel  family ;  right  and  title 
good;  warranted  sound  every  way.  What  is  bid,  gentlemen  ?  Six 
hundred  dollars,  I  hear;  six  !  six  !  six  I  six  !  six  !  six  ! '  '  Fifty  V  An 
'  Thank  you ;  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  bid.     Seven  hun-  X 'cHbh?^ 
dred  I  hear.     Seven  !  seven  !  seven  ! — going  for  seven  hundred  fji*^  tjiU- 
dollars;  seven!'    'Twenty-five!'    '  Seven,  twenty-five  !  seven.'  d,Hd  of* 
'  Fifty  !  '  '  Seven,  fifty;  do  I  hear,  any  more?   Why,  gentlemen  |^^j\  placed 
— mark  her  beautiful  form !     Sec   her  well-shaped  foot  and  imnda  for 
gracefully  turned  ancle ;' — at  the  same  time  raising  her  clothes  ^^' 


.'iHO  i.oKi)  I  A.\iriu:i,i/s  jisTiCK. 

above  her  kiicej>,  wliile  w  shout  of  approbation  greets  him  Ironi 
tJic  gazers  around  the  tjible  beneath.  Now  the  bidding  goes  on, 
under  the  exeitement  of  this  exposure  of  her  person,  brisker 
than  (?ver.  It  n^aches  900  dollars,  and  then  another  move  is 
tried.  She  is  tak(^n  down,  tlui  men  are  made  to  fall  baek,  and 
a  path  is  made  to  the  furthest  side  of  the  building ;  and 
l)etween  those  files  of  men  she  is  made  to  walk  briskly  back- 
ward and  forward.  '  Plold  up  your  head,  miss  ;  walk  pert  now, 
as  if  you  were  going  to  ehurch  to  meet  your  beau  !  See  there, 
gentlemen,  there  is  muscle  for  you  V  the  real  Baltimore  clip! 
step  as  light  as  an  antelope's.  What  is  bid,  gentlemen  V '  While 
she  is  thus  walking  the  gauntlet  of  these  rude  men,  any  one 
that  chooses  may  stop  her  and  handle  any  part  of  her  body,  ask 
her  any  question  he  chooses;  then,  for  the  last  time,  she 
ascends  the  stand,  and  is  soon-  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder,  at  not  far  from  1,000  dollars.  Chivalrous  Virginia  is 
growing  rich  on  the  sales  of  her  own  children." 

lie  then  goes  on  to  say  the  many  sad  and  harrowing  siglits 
he  >vitnessed,  of  the  sale  of  mothers  with  infants  nursing  on 
their  bosoms,  men  and  boys  stripped  naked  that  their  mus- 
cular development  may  be  better  seen  : — 

Tliu  rniiod  *'  Oil,  Slavery  I  Hum  art  ii  bitter  flniu^^ht ! 

Status  the  /^mi  twice  accursod  in  thy  poi-jdiied  bowl, 

Whicli  taints  with  lenrosv  the  whito  man's  >onl, 


frcedoui. 


N«»t  less  than  hi<  by  whom  its  ilrc^'s  arc  <ni:it>V<i 
T]\v  .-lave  sinks  down,  Ofivomc  by  cnu  1  ir.ift. 
Like  b(.:ist  of  burLhen  on  the  e;irth  t"  roll. 
The  ma-ier,  though  in  luxury's  Kip  he  loll. 
Fe«.l.-  the  r«>ul  venom,  like  a  tMiiklin^  '-lial't. 
Strike  throuLrlj  his  veins.     Tlie  f'j»i»res>i«'r  q'lakos 
With  -ecrct  dread,  and  shares  the  hell  he  inakct^  !'" 

1  am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  CnracuMAN. 
'J7,  A'm  Brfjod-sfrcef,  April  12,  1850. 


LORD    CAMPBELL^S    JT -STICK    IN    THE    COURT   OF 
QUEEN'S  BENCH  ! 

AN  UNPinVlLEGKl)  PLKADEli. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sitting  an  elderly  nuui  appeared  on 
the  Court  the  floor,  and  said  he  wished  to  apply  for  a  criminal  information 
3ench!^°*    against  an  attorney  and  some  officers  of  the  court,  for  having 
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violently  brokeu  into  hia  premises  and  taken  his  things  from 
him. 

Lord  Campbell  intimated  that,  according  to  the  practice  of  Jf  "^ 
the  court,  no  one  except  a  gentleman  of  the  bar  coidd  move  for  gentlemen 
a  criminal  information.  ^^  ^^*^  ^^\ 

necessary  to 

The  applicant  said  he  was  not  aware  of  that.     He  thought  pn.toct 
the  courts  of  law  were  open  to  every  indi\Hdual.  crimTuak. 

Lord  Campbell  told  him  they  must  abide  by  the  rules  of  the 
court. 

The  applicant  said  he  had  no  means  to  employ  a  barrister. 

Lord  Campbell :  The  court  can  do  nothing  more  than  say 
that  they  cannot  hear  your  motion. — Morning  Star,  I6th  April, 
1856. 


INQUISITION   ATROCITIES    PERPETRATED    IN 
ASHANTEE. 

MODES  OP  LIFE  IN  AFRICA. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Beachman  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Africa,  and  in  the  sketch  of  the  social  condition  of  the  negroes 
inhabiting  the  Gold  Coast  and  its  vicinity,  he  furnishes  a  truly 
awful  picture,  thus  : — 

Scarcely  has  one  of  their  barbarous  and  bloody  customs  been  Barbaroua 
abandoned,  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  anything  is  knoAvn  »"^  bloody 

-     ,  mi  -11  ii     •  A  1  ^  1    cii«tom8  on 

of  them.     They  still  even  pave  their  court-yards,  palaces,  and  tho  west 
even  the  streets  or  market-places  of  their  villages  or  towns,  with  ^^^ 
the  skulls  of  those  butchered  in  the  wars,  at  feasts,  funerals,  or 
as  sacrifices  to  Bossum. 

Still  their  wives  and  slaves  are  buried  alive  with  their  deceased 
husbands  or  masters.  When  Adahanzen  died,  280  of  his  wives 
were  butchered  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  which  put  a 
stop  to  it,  only  to  increase  the  flow  of  blood  and  the  number  of 
deaths  in  other  ways.  The  remaining  living  wives  were  buried  Womon 
alive,  amid  dancing,  singing  and  bewailing,  the  noise  of  muskets,  ^j.'"*^^ 
horns,  drums,  yells,  groans  and  screeches ;  the  women  marching 
by  headless  trunks,  bedaubed  themselves  with  mud  and  blood. 
Their  victims  were  marched  along  with  large  knives  passed 
through  their  cheeks.  The  executioners  struggle  for  the  bloody 
office,  while  the  victims  look  on  and  endure  with  apathy.  They 
were  too  familiar  with  the  horrid  sacrifice  to  show  terror,  or 
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to  imagine  that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be.  Their  hands  were 
chopped  otf,  and  then  their  legs  were  sawed  off^  and  their  heads 
sawed  oft'  to  pi'olong  the  amusement.  Even  some  who  assisted 
to  fill  the  graves  were  then  hustled  in  alive,  in  order  to  add  to 
the  sport  or  solemnity  of  the  scene.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
king's  brother,  four  thousand  victims  were  thus  sacrificed. 
These  ceremonies  are  often  repeated,  and  hundreds  slaughtered 
at  every  rehearsal.  Upon  the  death  of  a  king  of  Ashantee,  a 
general  massacre  takes  place,  in  which  there  'can  be  no  compu- 
tation of  the  many  victims. 

At  their  Yam  customs,  Mr.  Bowditch  witnessed  spectacles  of 
the  most  appalling  kind.  Every  cabocer,  or  noble,  sacriiiced 
a  slave  as  he  entered  the  gate.  Heads  and  skulls  formed  the 
ornaments  in  their  possession.  Hundreds  were  slain  ;  and  the 
streaming  and  steaming  blood  of  the  victims  was  mingled  in  one 
vast  brass  pan,  with  various  vegetables  and  animal  matter,  fresh 
as  well  as  putrid,  to  compose  a  powerful  Fetiche.  At  these  cus- 
toms the  same  scenes  of  butchery  and  slaughter  occur.  The 
king's  executioners  traverse  the  city,  killing  all  they  meet.  The 
next  day  desolation  reigns  over  the  land.  The  king,  during  the 
bloody  saturnalia,  looked  on  eagerly  and  danced  in  his  chair 
with  delight. 

The  King  .of  Dahomey  paves  the  approaches  to  his  residence, 
and  ornaments  the  battlements  of  his  palace  wdth  the  skulls  of 
his  victims ;  and  the  great  Fetiche  tree  at  Badagry  has  its  wide- 
spread limbs  laden  with  human  carcasses  and  limbs.  The  want 
of  chastity  is  no  disgrace,  and  the  priests  are  employed  as 
pimps. 

''  Murder,  adultery  and  thieverj^"  says  Bosnian,  '^  arc  here 
no  sin/' 


LEGAL  OPPRESSION  OP  THE  POOR. 

iioprcsciita-  TiiE  character  of  ''  vdllage  Hampden,'^  says  the  editor  of  the 
editor  of  Weekly  Dispatch  J  is  rather  a  troublesome  role  to  undertaka 
the  WojUi/  ^Yg  ^yQi^iiti  rather  delegate  to  some  bucolic  *'  dauntless  breast'' 

UiS'putch, 

the  duty  of  withstanding  '^  the  little  tyrant  of  his  fields.'' 
When  we  wander  among  the  green  lanes  we  would  rather  not 
think,  but  only  feel.     When  we  "  walk  forth  to  meditate  in  the 
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fields  until  eventide/^  we  would  rather  deal  in  reverie  than 
disquisitivc  speculjition.      But  the  world  and   the    'ignorant 
present  tiinc'^  will  not  leave  us  alone.     Now,  reader,  we  do  not 
in  the  least  exaggerate  what  we  arc  about  to  state  to  you.     A  Eniviish 
poor  widow,  mother  of  several  little  children,  who  struggles  to  ^nm\»\\  the 
keep  them  plump,  whole  and  clean,  out  of  her  toil  at  the  wash-  '^i^ow  and 

*■  ^  ^  '  .  .  orphun. 

tub,  put  a  petition  into  our  hands,  as  "  the  glimmering  land- 
scape faded  on  the  sight/'  and  we  "  homeward  plodded  our 
weary  way.''  Her  son  Tom  and  his  cousin  Charley,  the  son  of 
another  poor  hard-working  woman,  are  precocious  youths  of  the 
ripe  age  of  seven  years.  They  have  been  summoned  to  the 
bench  six  miles  otf !  We  have  seen  the  summonses.  Of  course  innocent 
they  could  not  read  a  word  of  them,  and  if  they  could,  they  subm^rto 
would  not  have  understood  a  word  they  imported.     Yet  formal  magisteiLai 

.    .  ^        injustice. 

summonses  w  ere  served  upon  them  to  answ  er  a  complaint  tor 
that  he  the  said  Tom,  and  he  the  said  Charley,  had  played  at 
the  game  of  pitch  and  toss  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants.''  Their  mothers  were  silly 
enough  to  attend  the  bench  w^ith  them  ;  to  hear  them  condemned 
in  5.V.  fine  and  5^.  costs  each,  witli  certification  that,  if  not  paid 
in  eight  days,  they  must  be  imprisoned  for  seven  days  !  While 
we  subscribed,  in  common  with  our  neighbours,  to  pay  the§c 
fines,  Ave  at  the  same  time  advised  the  mothers  of  these  Bumble- 
ridden  infants  to  let  the  magistrates  take  their  own  course  and 
imprison  them  at  their  peril.  The  answ^er  was  the  children 
were  in  such  a  ^^  parlous  fear^'  and  state  of  nervous  excitement, 
that  if  a  policeman  but  took  hold  of  them  they  would  receive  a 
shock  that  would  injure  them  for  life.  Two  other  boys  of  eight 
and  nine  have  been  similarly  fmed,  ^^  for  playing  at  peg-top  and 
marbles."  We  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  children  of  such 
tender  years  cannot  be  held  to  plead  to  any  charge.  Even  if 
they  had  property  to  pay  the  fine  it  would  be  in  custody  of  their 
guardians,  who  could  not  obtain  the  sanction  of  a  court  of 
equity  for  such  an  application  of  the  funds  of  their  w^ards.  To 
sen^e  on  an  infant  of  seven  years,  not  yet  divested  of  its  first  Magisterial 
milk  teeth,  a  detailed  charge  in  writing  in  any  view  of  its  com-  '"ockers  of 
prehending  it,  is  a  mockery  of  law.  Parents  are  not  liable  for 
such  delicts  penally,  and  civilly  the  fines  could  not  be  sued  for 
against  them  as  necessary  furnishings.  We  should  like  to  sec 
the  magistrate  who  would  actually  dare  to  grant  a  warrant  for 
the  incarceration  of  an  infant,  incapable  in  the  eye  not  only  of 
^  common  sense,  but  what  is  more  germane  to  the  matter,  of  law 
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of  consent  of  moral  discrimination ;  and  if  he  issue  judgments 
which  he  dare  not  enforce,  he  but  brings  authority  into  con- 
tempt. But  we  have  not  introduced  these  cases  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  on  account  of  the  transient  interest  of  their  own 
merits,  but  because  they  are  typical  of  the  way  in  which  our 
Goveniment  deals  with  its  subjects — of  the  way  in  which  classes 
of  subjects  deal  with  each  other.  The  constables  who  refused 
to  listen  to  the  complaints  on  which  these  convictions  proceeded 
have  actually  been  dismissed  for  using  that  discretion  for  the 
exercise  of  which  they  ought  to  have  rather  been  commended  ; 
but  we  can  scarcely  blame  the  particular  magistrate  who  ad- 
judicated for  dealing  with  the  case  according  to  the  traditions  of 
customary  justice  of  peace  practice  and  magistrates'  clerk- 
made-law — the  system  of  society  imder  which  the  spirit  which 
suggests  such  proceedings  rose  up  is  really  the  fons  et  origo 
malij  (the  spring  and  source  of  evil).  Just  think  for  a  moment ; 
infants  of  seven  years  of  age  taken  away  by  policemen  six 
miles  from  home,  dragged  before  a  court  of  justice  and  con- 
demned to  gaol  in  default  of  their  poor  widowed  mother 
mustering  up  two  weeks  of  the  earnings  without  which  she 
must  fall  behind  in  her  rent,  and  her  children  must  go  without 
their  dinner,  and  that  in  a  community  of  Christians;  the 
magistrates,  being  devout  men,  saying  their  responses  every 
Sunday  in  their  crimson-cushioned  pews  louder  than  the  clerk. 
Mominy  News,  loth  April,  1856. 
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The  editor 
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8TATE  rATRONAGE  OP  LETI^ERS. 

^'  A  munificent  pension/'  says  the  Sun,  "  has  recently  been  be- 
stowed upon  Mr.  Joseph  Haydn,  the  laborious  compiler  of  the  well- 
known  Dictianary  of  Dates.  A  munificent  pension  of — ahem  ! — 
how  much  ?  Can  any  one  guess  ?  Actually,  a  pension  of  £25,  a 
year  !  Otherwise,  a  reward  of — £2,  Is,  Sd,  a  month  !  or  9^.  7d.  a 
week  !  or  just  \s,  4^^.  a  day  !  A  reward  for — what  ?  For  the  work 
of  a  shoe-black?  For  journeymen  tailoring?  For  sweeping 
the  staircase  of  Buckingham  Palace,  or  weeding  the  gardens  of 
Osborne,  or  rolling  the  gravel  walks  of  Balmoral  ?  Nothing  of 
the  sort.    Instead  of  this,  for  long  years  of  intellectual  labour — 
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years  consumed,  first  of  all  in  the  accumulation,  and  then  in 
the  diffusion,  of  valuable  knowledge  !  A  reward  of  £26,  a  year, 
or  £2,  Is,  Sd.  a  month,  or  9^.  7rf.  a  week,  or,  as  we  have  said, 
just  Is,  4^d,  a  day  for  ingenious  and  laborious  research  among 
the  treasures  of  chronology — for  sedulous,  and  earnest,  and 
devoted  application  to  the  interests  of  literature — for  very  appre- 
ciable though  not  easily  calculable  service  to  the  cause  of  popular 
instruction,  the  great  and  good  cause  of  national  education, 
abandoned  for  the  most  part  to  the  spontaneous  self-sacrifices  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Haydn  by  the  negligence,  or  incompetence,  or 
procrastination  of  the  Imperial  Government !  When  shall  we 
have  an  end  of  these  paltry  tokens  of  the  insolent  depreciation  Paltry 
by  the  State  of  the  stoniest  of  all  the  stony  dates,  we  take  it,  |'°^^i"ijt^^ 
that  might  be  chronicled  by  Mr.  Haydn,  is  the  day  upon  which  doprecia- 
his  prolonged  and  valuable  intellectual  labours  were  rewarded  gtlte.^ 
by  a  munificent  pension  of  .€25.  a  year  bestowed  upon  him,  we 
are  pained  to  think,  in  the  name  of  his  gracious  Sovereign  ! "  A 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  referring  to  the  pecuniary  distress 
of  Mr.  Haydn,  says : — *'  Lord  Palmerston,  the  moment  he  heard 
of  it,  enrolled  himself  among  that  noble  band  who  '  do  good  by 
stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame,*  by  sending  him  .£100.,  while 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  a  few  others  added  to  this  sum  enough  to 
purchase,  for  Mrs.  Haydn  and  family,  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
stationery  and  newspapers  (No.  13,  Crawley- street,  Oakley- 
square).  In  this  house  the  pious,  learned,  and  resigned  paralytic 
now  lingers,  on  a  bare  subsistence."' — ExamineVy  \2th  January, 
1856. 


COLONIAL  JOBBERY  AND  ABUSE  OF  PATRONAGE. 

In  our  West  India  Summary,  for  the  present  month,  there 

will  be  foimd  a  brief  notice  of  the  demise  of  Mr.  George  Eraser,  The  editor 

the  Provost-Marshal  of  Grenada,  and  of  the  nomination  to  his  ^  ^^® 

office  of  Mr.  Henry  Sharpe ;  a  nomination  which  has  excited  Vhrovicics 

considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the  island.  rshameftd 

According  to  the  Grenada  Chronicle  of  the  22d  of  Sept.  ult.,  ft^iwe  of 

it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Henry  Sharpe  is  a  very  young  man,  by  Ue^^ 

whose  sole  claim  to  such  powerful  patronaee  as  he  seems  to  ^^^^^ 

1  T  i  ii/»  /.,.!•  ,«.,  Governor 

have  secured,  rests  upon  the  fact  of  his  bemg  a  personal  fnend  Keate. 
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of  the  Ijieutciiant-Governor^s.  The  youth  is  the  manager,  for 
his  father,  (Mr.  Justice  Sharpe)  of  the  Corinth  Estate,  and 
made  liis  debut  as  a  public  oflicer  in  December  1851,  when  lie 
was  called  upon  to  perform  the  duties  of  Stipendiary  Mai^istrate, 
in  the  place  of  (.^aptain  Iluteheson,  who  had  obtained  a  nine 
months'  leave  of  absence.  The  bestowal  of  further  patronage 
on  Mr.  Sharpe,  by  removing  him  from  the  ofiice  of  Acting  Sti- 
pendiary ^lagistrate  to  that  of  Acting  Provost- Marshal,  is 
regarded  and  condemned  as  a  most  injudicious  act,  and  as  the 
most  unpopular  one  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Keate's  adminis- 
tration, because  it  has  been  carried  out  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
public  service,  and  to  that  of  other  parties  whose  claims  upon 
the  Government  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked :  least  of 
all  in  favour  of  one  who  is  quite  a  novice  in  the  public  service. 
It  appears  there  were  more  than  a  score  of  candidates  for  the 
vacant  ofTice ;  but  from  amongst  these,  public  opinion  in  Grenada 
had  singled  out  Mr.  Samuel  Cockburn,  a  coloured  gentleman, 
whose  capabihty  and  fitness  are  undeniable,  and  gave  him  para- 
mount claims  to  consideration.  We  append  a  brief  notice  of 
Mr.  Cockburn's  services,  and  the  comments  of  the  journal  above 
referred  to,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sharpe  : 

'^  1  le  was,  in  his  early  days,  clerk  at  the  Secretary  and 
Registrai^'s  Office ;  served  six  or  seven  years  under  two  Provost- 
Marshals,  Messrs.  Boucher  and  Douglas ;  was  at  the  head  of 
that  very  department  when  Lieutenant-Governor  Keate  came 
to  the  island,  and  continued  to  hold  it  until  the  appointment  by 
the  Queen  of  the  late  ^Ir.  Samuel  Frascr  to  succeed  Mr.  Jack- 
son, whose  locum  tenens  Mr.  Cockburn  was.  For  the  last  seven 
years  Mr.  (l!ockburn  has  been  in  the  performance  of  the  unpaid 
duties  of  Inspector  of  Prisons,  an  important  olTiee,  for  which 
he  was  selected  by  Governor  Hamilton ;  and  the  late  Judge 
Sanderson,  who  appreciated  his  knowledge  of  languages,  espe- 
cially named  him  under  a  Rule  of  Court  to  be  Interpreter- 
Geuend  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature-  A  valuable 
Appendix,  prepared  by  him  to  accompany  tlie  Census  lleturns  of 
1851,  has  been  the  subject  of  strong  encomium  at  head-quarters, 
and  is  also  to  be  found  mentioned  by  Mr.  Davy  and  other 
writers  on  West  Indian  affairs,  as  a  work  of  merit  wortliy 
to  be  consulted.  Nor  is  it  known  that  ]\Ir.  Cockburn,  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  rupture  of  his  contract  for  army 
supplies,  when  Her  Majesty's  troops  were  some  time  back  with- 
drawn from  this  island,  suffered  considerable  loss,  for  which  he 
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has  had  no  kind  of  compensation.     It  is  true,  that  on  being 
superseded  by  Mr.  Frascr  in  the  Marshal's  office,  Mr.  Cock  bum 
was  appointed  to  the  only  situation  then  at  the  Lieutenant-  Generosity 
Governor's  disposal,  namely,  that  of  Acting  Stipendiary  Magis-  tenant- 
trate  for  Carriacou  :  but   that  office  lapsed  soon  after  with  the  Governor 
death  of  Captain  Gurlcy,  in  whose   i)lacc  Mr.  Cockburn  had 
been  acting.     Under  all   these   circumstances,   people   cannot 
help  expressing  dissatisfaction  at  the  way  in  which  this  appoint- 
ment has  been  made ;  and  the  least  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
less  regard  seems  to  have  been  in  the  matter  to  the  claims  of 
faithful  servitude  and  established  merit  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  interest  of  the  public  on  the  other,  than  to  considerations 
of  individual  frieiulship.     Besides  the  offices  mentioned  above 
of  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Interpreter-General,  Mr.  Cockburn  Valuable 
is  also  a  Director  of  the  Colony  Hospital,   a   Justice  of  the  "."P'^^^^  s^^"* 

^  '  vices  of   II 

Peace,  and  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  pnbiic 
Poor ;  all  of  them  situations  requiring  a  considerable  appli-  U^^^i  '^' 
cation  of  time  and  talent,  but  to  not  one  of  which  is  there 
attached  the  least  emolument.  One  good  turn  deserves  another. 
If  a  man  of  energy  and  ability  is  foimd  at  all  times  willing  to 
assist  the  Government  in  honorary  though  arduous  employments 
like  these,  surely  he  ought  not  to  be  neglected  when  there  come 
the  loaves  and  fishes  to  be  distributed  !  It  is  in  this  view  of 
the  matter  that  the  community,  to  a  man,  feels  disappointed 
and  dissatisfied  at  the  recent  arrangement.^' 

The  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  community  will  Tlio  Right 
not  be  diminished  when  it  becomes  known  that  the  Right  Hon.  y  j^^xl 
H.  Labouchere,  the  new  Colonial  Secretary,  has  confirmed  the  chere  an 

/»  T*  r      o  1  1      •         accomplice 

appointment  or  Mr.  bharpe,  on  the  very  strong  recommendation  in  abiLsc  of 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  We  are  induced  to  believe,  how-  P^^^o^as®- 
ever,  that  had  the  Colonial  Minister  been  aware  of  the  facts 
above  quoted,  he  would  have  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  rather  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  community  in  Grenada,  and  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  very  favourable  opportunity  of 
striking  anotlicr  blow  at  that  system  of  nepotism  and  favour- 
itism which  has  so  seriously  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  all 
the  depai'tmcnts  of  the  public  service,  and  the  evil  consequences 
of  which  have  been  in  none  more  glaring  and  disastrous  than  in 
the  government  of  our  colonies. 

In  the  discharge  of  our  duty  as  tlic  publicly-constituted 
guardians  of  tlie  interests  of  the  coloured  population  of  our 
West  India  colonies,  we  are  bound  to  record  oiu'  protest  against 
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such  nominations  as  these.  The  avenues  to  offices  of  honour 
An  un-  and  emolument  ousrht  to  be  opened  to  the  coloured  race  to  a 
distinction  far  greater  extent  than  they  arc.  It  may  indeed  be  alleged 
white  I^o-  ^^^^  coloured  candidates  have,  in  fact,  the  same  chance  as  their 
voniors  fcUow-citizcns.  But  this  is  true  only  in  theory,  the  reverse 
ooiourld  *  being  notoriously  the  case  in  practice.  The  secret  influence  of 
nice.  friends,  Parhamcntary  and  other,  at  home,  backed  and  only  too 

frequently  set  in  action  by  the  powerful  recommendations  of 
the  colonial  authorities,  render  the  success  of  a  coloured  can- 
didate the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Yet,  in  the  interests  of  the 
colonies  themselves,  and  in  those  of  the  great  act  of  Emancipa- 
tion, how  important  it  is  that  facilities  shoidd  be  afforded  to 
coloured  persons  of  education  and  ability  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  government  of  their  own  aff'airs.  It  ought  to  be 
obvious  tlvat  in  proportion  as  the  descendants  of  the  African 
race  in  our  colonies  ri.se  in  the  social  scale,  achieve  a  reputa- 
tion for  ability,  and  attain  to  political  rank  and  influence,  will 
the  arguments  of  slaveholders  against  Emancipation  be  weak- 
ened, and  the  prejudices  of  caste  and  colour  be  undermined.  If 
a  gentleman  of  colour  is  found  capable  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  an  important  department,  we  sec  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  elevated  to  the  very  highest  dignity  the  Crown 
can  confer,  even  though  it  might  not  rcsidt  in  rendering  it 
necessary  for  a  Ministerial  ])rotege  at  home  to  accept  the  Chil- 
tern  Hundreds,  with  a  view  to  enable  him  presently  to  receive 
the  Colonial  Thousands. 
Constitu-  ^^  ^3  undoubtedly  quite  constitutional  and  proper,  that  the 

tutionai        Crown  should  exercise  its  right  by  prerogative  of  appointing  to 
oftho  the  governorships  of  colonies  meritorious  individuals  whom  it 

ub°^i  wishes  to  reward.  But  in  the  general  interests  of  the  public, 
and  of  the  colonies  themselves,  but  especially  of  those  where  the 
coloured  people  are  struggling  to  acquire  position  and  influence, 
it  is  only  bare  justice  to  require  at  the  hands  of  the  Crown's 
advisers,  that  merit  should  be  the  first  test  by  which  the  claims 
of  candidates  should  be  tried,  and  that  the  accident  of  colour 
should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  prejudicially  when  coloured 
competitors  for  honours  prefer  theirs. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  above  nomination,  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  recording,  from  the  Globe  evening  newspaper  of  the 
24th  ult.,  that  of  C.  A.  Berkeley,  Esq.,  of  St.  Vincent,  to  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  island  of  Tobago.  In  this  instance  we 
believe  the  Colonial  Minister  to  have  been  influenced  solely  by 
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the  distinguished  merits  of  the  caiididato,  a  coloured  gentk^>man 
oC  high  charaeter  ami  iimloul)ted  abihty,  who  has  been  for 
t^veuty-tlirec  years  ccmnected  with  tlic  public  service  iu  th(.' 
colonies,  and  fulfilled  various  offices  of  trust  and  importance. 
Tlie  same  journal  also  announces  other  nominations,  not  so 
satisfactory,  but  on  which  our  limited  space  precludes  us  from 
offering  any  comment  in  the  present  number.  — AntuSlavery 
Reporter,  January,  1856. 


JUSTICE  VVILLES^S  VERY  ECCENTRIC  CHARGE  TO 
A  LIVERPOOL  JURY. 

A   PAPISTIC.VL  JUDGE   IN   A  PROTESTANT   GOWN. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Willes's  very  eccentric  charge  to  the  jury  at  Judicial 
Liverpool,  in  the  case  of  "  Darbey  v.  Ousely,'^  for  an  alleged  thJel^!!fse  I!t 
libel,  with  the  nature  of  which  the  reader  is  no  doubt  already  ac-  ^'»o  i^<^'P*-  ''^ 
quainted,  a  passage  occurs,  which  seems  to  j)rove  that  his  Lordship 
either  laid  aside,  or  totally  forgot,  the  occasion  of  the  language  im- 
puted to  be  libellous ;  and  in  his  remarks  about  freedom,  in  the 
same  passage,  it  will  be  seen,  that  he  is  for  permitting  all  freedom 
of  speech  to  one  set  of  people,  and  none  to  the  other.    The  speech 
itself  is  a  perfect  curiosity.     Such  a  thing  has  not  been  heard 
from  the  bench  of  justice  in  England,  since  the  time  it  w^as 
occupied  by  the  judges  of  the  Papist  James  IL     His  Lordship 
is  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  record  or  certificate  of  Darbey 's 
enrolment  in  a  secret  association,  who  are  commanded  by  foreign  Fotvifrn 
priests  in  Liverpool,  and  w^ho  are  "  to  direct  their  efforts  in  a  J'.^Hst  ni^n 
special  way^^  to  change  the  religion  of  England,  and  that  "  the  *'^»i'  <^i« 
way  may  be  opened  to  the  extinction  of  all  heresies;^'  and  he  ra'pimrrla 
cleverly  takes  its  meaning  from  the  title  of  this  secret  body,  "»'^i*^"r 
which  is  ''The  Association  for  the  Conversion  of  England!^' 
Havhig  read  the  Pope's  approbation  of  tliis  secret  society — of 
which  it  seems  there  are  many  now  enrolled,  and  in  progress  of 
formation — his  Lordship  says,  "Now,  it  appears  that  the  object 
proposed  by  that  paper,  by  those  who  were  understood  to  join 
the  association,  was  this — the  conversion  of  this  country  to 
Roman  Catholicism.     Now,  with  reference  to  that  object,  it  has  ThoPopo 
been  said,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that  it  was  inconsistent  !^p '^^!^'^  .,j 
with  liberty,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  freedom;  and  an  Act  a  seerot 
of  Parliament  has  been  referred  to,  with  which  it  is  said  to  be  England.^ 
ilso  inconsistent.     "Mv  own  notion  Avonid  be  this — vou  will  con- 
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sider  how  far  your  own  minds  go  with  it ;  that  if  a  man  desires 
to  be  free  himself,  the  proper  way  to  establish  freedom  is  not 
by  insisting  that  his  opinions  shall  be  absolutely  taken  for  gospel 
and  for  truth ;  he  must  be  free  himself,  and  allow  freedom  to 
others ;  and  there  can  be  no  true  freedom  in  any  country  in 
which  any  person,  whatever  position  he  may  happen  to  hold, 
and  certainly  no  true  freedom,  in  which  any  person  who  chooses 
to  set  up  as  editor  of  a  newspaper  is  allowed  to  impute,  without 
foundation,  the  offence  of  treason  or  of  rebellion,  or  such  terms 
as  'villain,'  and  the  others  mentioned  in  this  document,  to 
people,  merely  because  they  happen  to  be  members  of  a  religion, 
and  because  they,  being  sincere  members  of  that  faith,  also  have 
a  desire  that  others  should  think  as  they  do,  and  should  go  to 
heaven  the  same  way.**' 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  numerous  instances  in  this 
passage  of  assuming  the  whole  question,  which  should  have  been 
left  to  the  jury,  we  may  remark  that  the  learned  Judge  places 
Mr.  Ousely  in  the  position  of  as  absolute  an  assailant,  without 
just  cause  and  without  provocation,  as  were  Pius  IX.  and  his 
English  accomplices  in  that  famous  aggression,  in  the  first 
authenticated  missile  of  which  the  nation  was  declared  to  be 
heathen,  its  religion  heathenism,  and  its  religious  laws  and  con- 
stitutions of  non-effect,  and,  in  truth,  non-existent.  It  may  not 
be  known  to  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  but  certainly  it  is  not  known 
to  Protestants  in  general,  because  they  very  little  trouble  them- 
selves about  what  is  or  can  be  said  about  them  and  their  rehgion 
in  the  lloman  Catholic  press  of  England  and  Ireland,  that  for  a 
long  time  that  press  has  teemed  \vith  the  coarsest  abuse  of  the 
religion  and  people  of  this  country.  The  Roman  Catholic  press 
has  no  room  to  complain  of  want  of  freedom ;  neither  have 
lloman  Catholic  priests  in  the  addresses  whicli  they  deliver  to 
their  congregations.  WHiat  Mr.  Ousely  found  himself  warranted 
in  saying  by  the  e\ident  objects  of  this  secret  association,  formed 
by  some  of  the  numerous  foreign  Jesuits  of  this  country,  and  by 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  certificate  of  Darbey's  admission  into 
the  unlawful  confederacy,  are  honeyed  words  in  comparison 
with  what  is  weekly,  if  not  daily  and  hourly,  issued  from  those 
pure  sources,  in  coarse  a])use  of  all  that  Englishmen  deem  sacred 
and  reverential.  This  has  been  observed  by  a  most  intelligent 
foreigner,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  secret  designs,  tactics, 
and  government  of  the  lloman  Catholic  press,  both  here  and 
abroad.     '^  Whilst,  taking  as  a  whole/'  says  M.  Gavazzi,  *'  the 
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Protestant  newspaper  press  of  the  metropolis,  there  are  probably  Mr.  a.  Oa- 
not  four  columns  weekly  devoted  to  Catholic  matters,  and  these  ^^^p^ 
written  with  moderation,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  personal 
attack,  there  are  scarcely,  among  all  the  Catholic  journals  put 
together,  four  columns  weekly  consisting  of  anything  but  the 
most  virulent  abuse  of  Protestants  and  Protestantism/'     And 
on  this  account  alone,  he  exhorts  Protestants  to  dismiss  their 
contempt  of  their  deadly  enemies,  and  to  take  in  their  doses  of 
ineffectual  venom  ;  adding  as  an  inducement,  that  "  the  Catholic 
newspaper  press  is  under  the  immediate  suriwillance,  control, 
and  dependence  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.     Woe  to  the  editor 
who  should  dare  to  oppose  the  bishop  or  his  church !    He  would  Deadly 
soon  be  denounced  from  the  pulpit  and  his  journal  interdicted."  p'^^J^^*'^ 
What  is  done  regularly  by  the  press,  we  are  informed,  is  also  newspapers. 
done  in  the  pulpit.     One  prompts  the  other.     It  may  be  so,  or 
it  may  not ;  the  matter  is  not  worth  a  thought ;  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  observe,  that  as  soon  as  a  writer  appears,  like  Mr. 
Ousely,  who  can  give  a  score  of  Rolands  for  a  single  Oliver,  a 
furious  outcrv  of  intolerance  is  raised,  and  ho  is  harassed  with  J"^!®"^*^** 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  defending  an  action  for  libel,  which  is  cry  of  v^- 
brought  in  the  vain  hope  of  extinguishing  the  freedom  of  all  the  ^"''*  "** 
press  but  that  which  is  commanded  by  Popish  bishops.     In  the 
present  instance,  this  worthy  object  is  promoted  by  the  judicial 
lecture  on  Mr.  Ousely's  mistaken  notions  of  freedom. 

The  jury  are  told,  what  nowhere  appears  in  the  e\ddencc 
adduced  on  the  trial,  that  the  defendant  insists  that  his  opinions 
shall  be  taken  for  gospel  and  for  truth.     lie  states  his  opinion, 
and  it  will  puzzle  a  wiser  judge  to  discover  where  or  when  he 
insists  upon  its  being  received  without  doubt  or  exception.     It 
does  not  appear  to  a  plain  >]nglishman  that  this  is  the  way  in 
which  a  jury  should  be  charged.     It  is  not  within  the  province 
of  a  Judge  to  create  prejudices  in  the  jury  against  any  party  in 
a  civil  cause.    He  also  tells  the  jury  that  the  defendant  used  the  a  jury 
words  alleged  to  impute  certain  offences,  "without  foundation;"  ^^^^^  ^ 
whereas  it  appears,  not  only  from  the  alleged  libel,  but  from  witii  the 
other  parts  of  the  Judge's  speech,  that  there  were  two  founda-  of™d^^e 
tions — the  society,  and  the  certificate  of  admission.     His  Lord-  Wiiies. 
ship  also  treats  as  whoUy  unproved  the  fact  that  Darbcy  was  a 
member.     It  is  proved  by  the  certificate  and  Darbey's  admis- 
sions in  his  evidence. 

We  shall  be  very  much  astonished  if  the  verdict  of  a  half- 
Popish  jury  can  be  allowed  to  stand,  after  another  court  shall 
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have  reviewed  this  eccentric  trial,  and  heard  the  c\idcnce  which 
his  Lordship  rejected,  without  condescend  in  ^i^  to  inform  himself 
how  far  it  bore  upon  tlie  case.  AV'hatever  can  throw  light  upon 
tlie  ohject  of  a  secret  society  of  foreign  Jesuits  is  of  the  iirst 
importance  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  defendant ;  and  the 
intention  to  ac([uire  information  on  tliat  su])iect  would,  most 
assuredly,  at  any  time  liavc  fully  justified  a  wide  departure  from 
the  jog-trot  practice  of  the  courts. — Morning  Advei^ther,  lO/A 
Ajrril,  1850. 
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PAPTSTTCAL  MORAL  EDUCATION, 

IRELAND  AND  IRISH  JITSTirTE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Adverthnr. 

"The  children  of  Irisli  pcoplo  nro  educated  in  the  art  of  falsehood.  T*hey  arc 
rewarded  l>y  tlicir  pannits  wlien  j)rovjiricatii)g  suocessfnlly,  find  scoldc<i  for  e«|uivo- 
cation  only  when  it  is  awkwardly  performed." — ^fivl  Edfjeirorih  on  Education. 

**  It  is  a  privilege  to  corninent  stringently,  and.  if  necessary,  severely,  on  tho  pro- 
ceeding's of  courts  of  justice  ;  freely  to  canvass  their  decisions,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
hold  them  up  as  crroneoiLs." — Lord  Camphclf,  Ji&vsc  of  Lord>\  J^ily  6,  1855. 

Sir, — I  beg:  to  say,  that  I  fully  concur  in  your  remarks  of 
the  3rd  inst.,  having  long  entertained  the  same  views  respect- 
ing tho  *'  depravity  of  morals  and  \nce  of  perjury^^  belonging  to 
Ireland.  My  Lord  Campbell  is  so  obliging  as  to  say  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  go  the  Tippcrary  circuit.  That,  we  may 
all  admit,  would  benefit  Tippcrary.  But,  while  the  Irish  have 
said  '^  Ireland  for  the  Irish,'^  I  say,  "  England  for  the  English." 
Let  us  not  have  in  return  any  Tippcrary  justice  here,  until  Irish 
repute  for  truth  stands  a  little  higher  than  it  does  at  present. 

Sir  John  Shelley^s  late  motion  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  Bench, 
taken  with  the  case  of  Talbot  v.  Talbot,  as  more  recently  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  a  fresh  evidence  of  what 
Ireland  is,  and  of  the  notions  of  justice  in  the  minds  of  Irish 
lawyers.  The  general  ability  and  integrity  of  the  English  law- 
courts  is  such,  that  there  are  few  cases  in  which  the  public  call 
for  any  Parliamentary  inquiry  touching  the  decisions  of  our 
judges  or  juries.  Their  character  is  commonly  so  far  relied  on, 
that  it  is  generally  a  shock  to  public  belief  to  call  it  in  question. 
Wlien,  some  time  back,  the  Times  presumed  to  make  disparaging 
remark«»  on  a  learned  judge,  now  recently  retired  on  account  of 
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his  burt'cring  from  partial  dcalucbs,  we  recollect  the  proper  dia- 
gust  with  which,   those  remarks  were  received^  and   that  the 
writer  felt  immediately  called  on  to  explain  away  his  flippant  im- 
pertinence.    That  writer  now  becomes  brother  advocate  with  Tho  Ti,„^i 
Mr.   Whiteside,    in  the  Talbot  r.  Talbot  case,     lie   thinks  it  Tativo  aflr- 
wrong  for  a  House  of  Commons  to  interfere  in  matters  where  !*^^"  ^^'  ^^^ 
the  tribunals  of  tlie  country  liave  to  do.     Nevertheless,  he  has 
several  times  of  late  pandered  to  the  foolish  opinion  that  our 
common  juries  are  unfit  to  try  a  criminal  case ;  and  the  otlier 
day  he  pleased  his  readers  by  anticipating  the  law,  and  had  Paul 
and  Company  all  executed  and  gibbeted  in  his  own  print,  before 
the  "  tribunal  ^'    had  begun  to    try   them.     This   is    so   much 
reason  why  we  sliould  resist  any  interchanges  of  justice   with 
*'  Tipperary.'^     The   Times  itself,  in  these  cases,  always  savours 
of  the  potato. 

We  know   how  nmch  the  good   or  bad  of  law  depends  on 
the  mode  of  dealing  it  out,  independently  of  what  it  commands  : 
and  it  is  an  old  fact,  too  well  known,  that  English  law  and 
Irish  law  arc,  in  this  res])cct,  not  one  thing.    There  is  something  y^^  ,,.^,^ 
in  the  whole  air  of  an  Irish  court  to  make  justice  cry  out —  i^^^v  ami 
"Mercy  on  us  !  is  tliis  a  place  subject  to  the  control  of  decent  compared. 
English  government  ?  '"*     If  sucli  be  the  case  in  public  trials, 
how  much  greater  the  danger  where  individuals  are  exposed  to 
it  from  perjury,  slovenliness,  or  error  in  judgment,  tliere  being, 
with  them,  an  absence  of  that  national  interest  whicli  all  luive 
in  a  proceeding  where  the  Government  is  the  moving  pjirty,  or 
a  person  is  accused  of  some  offence  against  society  at  large. 

The  case  of  the  Queen  v.  O'Connell,  afterwards  turned  into 
O'Connell  v.  the  Queen,  appeared  to  the  world,  spite  of  all  the 
volumes  of  Hibernian  speech,  never  to  have  been  understood  by 
anybody  till  it  got  to  be  discussed  in  England.  That  case,  as 
treated  in  Ireland,  will  remain  a  perfect  monument  of  Irish  iY-^\y  \^,^ 
lei'al  botheration.  The  Irish  ])art  of  the  business  seemed  to  ^othura- 
liave  consisted  in  bench,  bar,  attorneys,  and  all  tymg  one  great 
hard  knot,  the  undoing  of  which  was  impossible  until  it  came 
into  English  fingers.     Mr.  Whiteside  was  one  of  the  most  fluent  ^V^^'J^J^- 

*3  ^  _  winded 

and  long-winded  conlbunders  on  that  noted  occasion.     And,  as  con- 
that  gentleman  has  thought  proper  to  speak  with  so  much  con-  tho'biw.  ^ 
fidence  in  the  House,  he,  like  a  great  many  of  his  class  from   An  iionour- 


Hhlo 


l>oniry 


*'  Tipperary,"  is  open  to  that  criticism  which  Lord  Campbell  Tip 
says  may  be  permitted  even  with  an  English  judge.  lawyer. 

One  of  the  judges,  of  whose  advanced  age  Sir  John  Shelley 
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coniplaiued^  >vas  the  judge  who  pronounced  the  judgment^  oi 
sentence^  agtdnst  Mrs.  Talbot.  Her  case^  as  put  on  licr  behalf^ 
and  in  tlic  most  condensed  form,  is,  that  lier  luisband,  wanting 
to  be  rid  of  her,  got  np  against  her  an  infiunous  and  fjdse 
charge,  and  preft^rred  and  sustained  it  by  the  means  of  perjured 
evidence,  togetlier  with  alleged  admissions  of  her  guilt,  those 
being  obtained  from  her  while  in  a  state  of  insanity  produced 
by  the  charge  itself.  To  this  is  added  the  fact,  not  questioned, 
that  there  was  perjury — some  of  the  witnesses  acting  in  the 
bribery  of  others  to  swear  falsely ;  and  further,  that  some  of 
the  witnesses,  said  by  the  judges  themselves  to  be  perjured,  arc 
referred  to  as  giving  a  part  of  the  evidence  on  w^iich  the  judg- 
ment against  the  lady  was  professedly  delivered.*  On  whichever 
side  the  right  in  this  case  be,  it  is  a  case  peculiarly  belong- 
ing to  the  *'Tipj)erary'^  region  of  proceedings  at  law;  one 
wliicli,  however  faulty  English  justice  may  have  become,  makes 
the  English  mind  shrink  with  horror.  It  is  a  case,  in  practical 
result,  sadly  happily  fitting  in  with  that  moral  training  of  the 
little  Irish  described  in  the  w^ords  of  the  Irisli  lady  quoted  above. 

Mr.  Whiteside's  speech  is  too  full  of  error  and  pernicious 
tendency  to  be  allowed  to  escape  Englishmen  unnoticed.  He 
starts  wnth  half  jocularly  treating  the  offence  of  adultery  as 
"  nothing  extraordinary  in  many  tine  ladies.^^  At  this,  the 
House  could  not  help  exclaiming,  ^^  Oh,  oh  ! ''  It  was  too  much 
like  Mr.  Daniel  O^C(mneirs  sweeping  imputation  against  Eng- 
lish w^omen  for  their  w  ant  of  purity.  Mr.  Whiteside  assured 
us  that  his  judge  in  question  was  a  ^*^most  learned,  most  able, 
and  most  upright  judge.'^  It  may  be  so.  13ut,  Sir,  such  is  the 
power  of  compliment  in  Irish  conscience,  that  if  the  worst  man 
that  ever  practised  in  an  Irish  court  were  elevated  to  the 
bench  to-morrow,  and  sitting  before  the  Irish  bar,  I  believe  it 
would  require  no  long  hunt  to  find  one  of  the  latter  body 
capable  of  saying  the  same  of  him.  Such,  in  professional  morals, 
is  the  force  of  '^  Tipperary  !  " 

Mr.  Whiteside,  stoutly  resisting  any  irregular  appeal  for  the 
English  lady,  is  nevertheless,  in  the  same  speech,  a  stout  advocate 
for  the  Irish  gentleman;  and  therefore  in  the  House,  wherein 
he  would  have  nothing  stated  lor  her,  he  reads  evidence,  states 
and  urges  facts,  and  draws  conclusions  for  him.     If,  however, 

*  letter  ti>  the  Honourable  Justice  Torrens,  o\\  the  oa.se  of  Talbot  v.  Talbot,  by 
,h*hu  Fuk^t-t,  E-stj.,  l>aiTister-at-L;i\v,  with  a  beix>rt  of  the  Jud^^ment  of  the  Ili^h 
f'oMrt  of  T^MJ-.-gates,  delivered  on  June  14    1855 
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this  was  conscientious,  and  but  involuntary,  to  blame  it  is  almost 
idle,  the  thing  being  inevitable.    In  all  that  belongs  to  principle, 
all  that  is  of  "Tipperary^^  is  jingle-headed,  and  must,  I  suppose, 
ever  so  remain,  until  the  parents  of  Irish  boys  shall  have  a 
better  way  of  directing  their  lively  minds.     The  same  might  be  a  learned 
said  of  this  learned  gentleman's  protest  against  the  "  unconsti-  P'*^'f<^»t 
tutionaP^  nature  of  the  motion  in  Mrs.  Talbot's  case.     But  on  uncoiiMtitu- 
this  point,  while  '' Tipperary''  is  most  likely  quite  out  of  its  ^^^°^^^'"- 
own  depth,  it  ventures  to  dabble,  in  its  loose  way,  with  that 
which  seriously  affects  our  own  rights,  and  therefore,  as  it  pre- 
tends to  help  to  represent  us,  it  should  be  pulled  up  for  mis- 
representing what  belong  to  ourselves. 

Wliere,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  did  Mr.  Whiteside  get  his 
notion,  that  such  complaints  before  our  House  are  not  allowed 
by  the   Constitution  ?     "  Unconstitutional  '^   is  a  large   word, 
and  more  easily  pronounced  than  it  is  easy  to  name  an  Irish 
lawyer  with  honesty  and  courage  enough  to  stand  up  for  what 
the  Constitution  says.     The  judgments   of  judges  cannot  be 
every  day  subject  to  ca\dllings  in  the  people's  House.  But  if  the 
right  of  the  people,  out  of  doors,  as  stated  for  us  by  our  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  be  correct,  what  becomes  of  the  denial  pronounced 
by  jingle-headed  "  Tippcrary,'^  when  it  says  that  the  people's 
representatives   in-doors,  have  not  the  right  "  stringently  and 
freely  to  comment  and  canvass  ?  ^'     The  learned  and  Irish  gen- 
tleman seems  never  to  have  reflected,  as  of  course  the  English  Salaried 
Judge  did,  that  there  may  be  occasions,  in  the  administration  of  {^e  people 
justice,  when  the  injustice  done  is  too  outrageous  for  the  people  will  not  be 
to  regard  it  in  silence,  and  they  therefore  should  be  allowed  to  to  commit 
have  their  say.  Being  a  member  of  the  people's  House,  he  is  yet,  feion>— w-ith 
perhaps,  not  aware  that  that  House,  in  a  right  state  of  its  own  '  ^ 

constitution,  has  for  ages  maintained,  in  accordance  with  the  House  of 
doctrine  of  Lord  Campbell,  a  standing  Committee  of  Justice/'  for  comSe"" 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  those  very  matters  of  grievance,  of  Justice, 
the  looking  into  which,  now,  is  so  "  unconstitutional '^  in  the 
eyes  of  Irish  lawyers.     Much  hopes  for  England,  in  anything 
to  be  gained  for  her  by  such  learned  representatives  as  this ! 
We  have  from  them  no  vociferous  expressions  against  parcelling 
out  the   House  into  scores  of  committees  on   what  is   called  „ 

^        .  ,       .  ,,  1  .  .  T         Honourable 

"  private  busmess ;     no  solemn  protests  agamst  puttmg  twelve  members  of 
or  twenty  Honourable  Members  into  a  separate  room,  to  hatch  J*^^^^** 
a  ''job,"  even  though  the  hatching  may  produce  mischief  to  iniquity. 
Ireland.     Nay,  not  even  when  the  undertaking  or  speculation. 
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rc^j!lllt.ill«:  111  gain  to  a  handful  of  sliarfiers^   luay  bring  about;  in 
the  end,  the  ruin  of  thousand^i  of  honest  men  ! 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
March,  5,  1856  Saxon. 


Lioes  in  th«> 
Irish  Court 
of  Chancery 


An  jm- 

tnithful 

solicitor. 


All  ritro- 
••ious 

backbiting 
trustoo. 


TO  THE    PRESIDENT   AND    ASSEMBLY  OF 

PATRIOTS. 

Gentlemen. — 

In  the  year  1832,  I  commenced  business  us  an  hotel-keeper, 
at  36,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin,  and  therein  embarked  a 
capital  of  £3000  and  upwards.  In  May,  1833,  I  made  an 
assif^nment  of  my  hotel  and  property — the  property  then  being 
of  the  value  of  .£8000  and  upwards — in  trust  to  my  creditors, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  debts  then  o\ving  by  me  to  the 
said  creditors.  Trustees  were  appointed,  namely,  James  White, 
Robert  Courtney,  and  George  Kernan ;  the  terms  of  the  trust- 
deed  were  to  allow  me  five  years  and  eight  months  from  the 
date  of  the  same. — To  carrj'  on  my  business  as  an  hotel-keeper, 
on  the  same  premises,  without  any  arrest,  attachment,  execution, 
impediment,  or  molestation  whatsoever  against  my  person  or 
estate,  and  in  the  event  of  the  creditors  acting  contrary  thereto, 
their  debts  should  be  forfeited,  and  their  demands  rendered  null 
and  void,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  said  trust-deed.  And 
at  the  expiration  of  five  years  and  eight  months,  my  debts  being 
didy  discliarged,  a  re-assignment  of  the  j)roperty  was  to  be  made 
to  me.  The  trustees  were  bound  to  superintend  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hotel,  to  receive  all  and  every  sum  and  sums  of 
money,  and  out  of  the  first  profits  to  reimburse  themselves  all 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses  of  making  out  the  said  deeds :  in 
the  face  of  this  covenant,  they  allowed  their  solicitor,  John 
Knight  Boswell  (a  man  who  has  stated  the  grossest  falsehoods 
to  my  prejudice)  to  sue  me  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  the 
costs  of  preparing  the  said  trust-deed,  and  for  which  T  was 
arrested.  There  was  also  a  covenant  in  the  trust-deed  providing 
that  nothing  therein  contained  should  in  any  way  be  construed, 
so  as  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  my  situation  as  messman  to 
the  Guards  in  the  Royal  Barracks.  In  face  of  this  covenant, 
James  White,  the  principal  and  acting  trustee,  went  to  the 
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Royal  Barracks  and  grossly  misrepresented  me  to  Colonel 
Egcrton,  tlie  commanding  officer  of  the  Guards,  and  got  the 
supply  of  tlie  wines  to  the  officers  out  of  my  hands. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1833,  the  trustees  served  a  notice 
on  me,  that  in  tlirec  months  they  would  sell  the  hotel,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  alleged  breach  of  covenant  on  my  part ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  no  breach  of  covenant  had  been  committed  by  me,  nor 
had  the  trustees  ])ower  to  sell  under  the  deed,  had  they  honestly 
fulfilled  their  trust.  Shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  said 
deed,  George  Milliken,  brother  of  Thomas  Read  Milliken,  my 
landlord,  and  in  family  connected  with  James  White,  the  prin- 
cipal acting  trustee — the  said  G.  Milliken,  a  young  man  then 
about  twenty  years  of  age — got  married,  and  there  being  no  way 
of  providing  for  him  but  by  robbing  me,  and  destroying  my 
family, — it  was  carried  into  effect  under  the  cloak  and  colour  of  ^^'K"^* 
proceedings  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  on  the  9th  of  April,  tho  iHsU  • 
1834.  James  White,  Robert  Courtney,  and  George  Kernan,  j^^^JlJ^^^ 
trustees  under  the  said  deed,  filed  a  bill  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  Ireland,  under  the  pretence  of  carrying  the  trust  of  the 
said  deed  into  execution ;  but  in  reality  to  rob  me.  I  was 
served  with  a  subpoena  on  that  day  to  appear  and  answer  the 
said  bill  of  complaint,  wliich  subpcena  I  handed  to  my  then 
attorney,  James  Robinson,  for  the  pur[)0se  of  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  my  defence.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1834,  Robinson, 
not  ha\dng  entered  appearance  for  me  that  day,  an  attachment 
issued  against  me  for  want  of  appearance  and  answer.  On  the 
25th  of  April,  1831,  the  trustees  as  plaintiffs,  by  counsel  and 
their  solicitor,  J.  K.  Boswell,  moved  the  Rolls  Court,  for  an 
order  of  reference  to  one  of  the  Masters  to  approve  of  a  fit  and 
proper  person  as  receiver  or  manager  over  my  hotel  and  pro- 
perty ;  and  inasmuch  as  Charles  Hogan,  Six  Clerks,  admitted 
notice  of  said  motion  on  my  behalf,  and  no  one  appearing  to 
oppose  the  said  application,  it  was  ordered  by  tlie  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  that  it  be  referred  to  Master  Connor,  to  approve  of  a  fit 
and  proper  person  as  such  receiver  or  manager  over  my  hotel 
and  property,  George  Milliken,  brother  to  Thomas  Read 
Milliken,  my  co-defendant  in  the  suit,  was  appointed  receiver 
and  manager,  a  young  man  who  had  scarcely  ever  been  inside  an 
hotel.  Thomas  Read  MiUiken  ray  said  co-defendant,  and  James 
White,  plaintiff,  were  sureties  for  the  said  George  Milliken. 
On  the  13th  of  May,  1884,  the  said  George  Milliken,  having  per- 
fected his  sureties,  entered  the  hotel  to  take  possession  thereof, 
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ill  compauy  with  his  brother  Thomas  Read  Millikeii,  my  co-de- 
fendant, and  followed  me  from  room  to  room  saying  ^'  Get  oat^  get 
out^  or  I  will  get  tlie  police  to  tnm  you  out/^  On  the  said  13th  of 
May,  another  attachment  issued  against  me  for  want  of  appear- 
ance and  answer.  On  the  same  day  Charles  Ilogan  entered  an 
appearance  for  me  and  prayed  time  to  answ^er.  Is  it  possible  that 
John  Brennan,  Six  Clerks,  and  J.  K.  Boswell,  plaintiffs'  solicitor, 
could  come  to  the  knowledge  that  Charles  Ilogan,  Six  Clerks, 
and  Jpnes  Robinson,  solicitor,  were  employed  by  me  eighteen 
days  before  an  appearance  was  entered  for  me  in  court,  only  by 
a  private  understanding! 
Craei  im-  On  the  14th  of  May,  1834,  I  was  arrested  for  want  of  answer 

prisorimcnt  ^^^^  throwu  iuto   graol :  the  said  Robinson,  rav  solicitor,  filed 

ordered  by  *=  j        ^  j 

tho  Irish  my  answer,  and  I  was  liberated  the  same  day :  Thomas  Read 
nquisition.  jfiHij^en,  my  co-defendant,  did  not  file  his  answ^er  for  a  month 
afterwards,  but  he  was  not  arrested.  During  the  time  I  was  in 
prison,  Boswell  went  to  the  hotel,  and  in  a  cowardly  manner 
insulted  Mrs.  Tommey,  and  told  her  that  her  husband  was  in 
gaol,  and  in  irons,  under  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  would  never  be  liberated.  He  (Boswell)  also  gave  directions 
to  the  servants  in  the  hotel,  to  obey  Mr.  MiUiken,  as  he  was 
their  master  then.  On  my  return  to  the  hotel  after  my  libera- 
tion, the  receiver,  George  Milliken,  renewed  the  same  system  of 
annoyance,  by  ordering  me  out  of  the  hotel,  &c. 

On  the  following  day,  the  15th  of  Mayj'George  Milliken  made 

an  affidavit,  forgetting  all  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  and  swore 

En^du^hand  ^^^*  ^^  either  me,  my  wife,  or  son,  were  allowed  to  remain  in 

Irish  Courts  the  hotel,  or  interfere  with  the  management  thereof,  it  would 

arc  a  Inifb^^   bc  mined  and  destroyed. — On  that  affidavit  a  writ  of  assistance 

reUx^si  for     ^j^g  obtained  behind  my  back,  by  which  myself,  wife,  and  chiJ- 

rics.  dren,  were  turned  out  of  house  and  home  into  the  streets,  like 

dogs,  at  a  moment^ s  notice,  and  stripped  of  everything  we  were 

possessed  of,  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice.    The  only  way  to 

account  for  such  false  swearing  on  the  part  of  George  MiUiken, 

is,  that  he  purchased  the  hotel  and  property  under  an  unjust 

otHhc  Msh  decree,  made  in  the  cause  by  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  as  he  George 

Court  of       Milliken  wanted  to  carry  on  the  hotel  on  his  o>vn  account,  which 

'    ''  •  *     he  has  since  declared  on  oath.  Witnesses  were  examined  on  both 

sides,  and  the  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  before  Sir  Edward 

Sugden,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.     On  the  29th, 

30th,  and  31st  of  Januaiy,  1835,  the  plaintiffs  taking  up  the 

whole  of  the  first  day  of  the  hearing,  and  the  greater  part  of 
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the  sccoud  day,  aud  out  of  10  i  depositions  on  behalf  of  my 
defence^  only  about  eight  were  read ;  but  notwithstanding  my 
defence  was  barely  entered  into,  my  case  suppressed,  and  my 
rights  compromised  by  my  counsel,  Mr.  Francis  Blackburn,  Mr. 
Devonshire  Jackson,  Mr.  Robert  Warren,  Mr.  Barlow,  and  Mr.  i^eanius^ 
Robert  Disney,  solicitor, — on  the  rising  of  the  court  on  the  the  law. 
second  day  of  tiie  hearing,  Sir  Edward  Sugden  stated  from  the 
bench,  "  he  would  dismiss  the  plaintilT^s  biD,  they  having  no 
right  to  file  it, — the  meeting  of  creditors  in  January,  1834, 
having  waived  all  notices  in  their  bill  of  complaint,  the  trustees 
had  neglected  their  duty,  and  he  put  little  faith  in  their  e\ddence/' 
That  day  the  court  rose  early,  there  being  a  levee  at  the  Castle ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  plaintiff,  by  some  means,  got  to  Sir 
Edward  Sugden,  and  represented  to  him  there  would  be  many 
ruined  by  their  bill  being  dismissed,  as  is  evident  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Lord  Cranworth  in  giving  his  judgment  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  5th  of  April,  1853,  which  is  hereafter  referred 
to.     On  the  third  day  of  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  immediately 
after  Sir  Edward  Sugden  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  bench,  he 
asked,  '^  Does  not  this  case  close  here  ? — is  Tommey  in  possession 
of  the  United  Service  Club  V^     '^  Yes,^'  answered  Mr.  Serjeant  Sir  Edward 
Warren,  one  of  my  counsel,  "  and  in  the  receipt  of  £800  a  |]|IJ;;^{^^.|!^ 
year,^'  and  he  acknowledged  his  client  had  done  ^ATong.     And  treachery, 
although  Sir  Edward  Sugden  had  expressed  himself  so  favourably 
in  my  behalf  at  the  rising  of  the  court  the  day  before,  yet  he 
decreed  a  sale  of  my  property.     Lord  Plunkett,  in  1836,  made  a  Lord 
decree  on  further  directions,  when  he  was  pleased  to  state  from  r]^^^*^*^^. 
the  bench,  "  Recollect,  gentlemen,  I  did  not  make  this  decree, 
(meaning  the  decree  of  Sir  Edward   Sugden,)  for  your  pro- 
ceedings are  wrong  altogether ;  they  cannot,  nor  will  they  stand : 
for  you  had  no  right  to  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands,  and 
turn  that  poor  man  (meaning  me)  into  the  street  in  the  manner 
you  did."     George  Milliken  purchased  the  hotel  and  property 
under  the  decree,  and  carried  it  on  for  his  own  benefit. 

In  1837,  I  filed  a  bill  of  review  and  reversal,  and  made  the  Mtdprac- 
original   plaintiffs,   and  Thomas    Read    Milliken    and   George  ^^r'f  ^*  ^^l^"" 
MiUikcn,  defendants,— George  Milliken  demurred  to  the  biD,  tho  Irish 
and  the  demurrer  was  allowed  against  me.     In  1838,  I  came  to  ch^J^l-. 
London  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  the  House  of  Lords 
iigainst  the  decree  of  1835,  which  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenliam  Lord  Chaii- 
refused,  it  being  too  late,  but  allowed  me  to  appeal  against  an  ^^^^  9^^' 
order  of  Lord  Plunkett's  made  on  a  petition  presented  by  me  to  rofusai,  &c. 
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SLraii^co        his  Lordship,  complaining  of  the  malpractices  of  the  ofticcrs  of 
r^„.d  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  and  which  petition  was  presented 

Piuukott,  ]3y  j3rie,  by  tlie  directions  of  Lord  Plunkett,  on  the  bench,  in 
open  court,  but  in  chamber  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to  make 
an  order  "  No  rule/^  This  was  the  first  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  decree  of  1835  was  not  adjudicated  on  by  the 
House  on  that  appeal.  When  Sir  Edward  Sugdcn  was  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor  a  second  time  for  Ireland,  I  had  got  into  a 
small  way  of  business  in  London,  and  I  had  saved  a  few  liun- 
drcd  pounds.  I  went  down  to  Thames  Ditton  to  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,*  and  I  presented  a  petition  to  him  for  the  restoration  of 
my  property.  He  sent  word  out  to  me,  by  Mr. Senior,  his  son-in- 
law,  '^  If  I  brought  my  case  regularly  before  the  court  he  would 
Uuu  ot'^'^*'^' ^^  me  justice.'^  I  parted  with  my  business,  and  all  I  was 
Sir  Edward  posscsscd  of,  to  cnablc  me  to  do  so ;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
'-"g^^n-  refused  me  justice,  and  destroyed  all  my  earnings,  and  my 
prospects  a  second  time.  I  having  no  other  way  but  by  filing  a 
fresh  bill  of  review  and  reversal — the  bill  I  had  filed  in  1837 
having  been  dismissed  out  of  court  for  want  of  prosecution — I 
filed  a  bill  in  1844,  and  the  defendants  James  White,  Robert 
Courtney,  George  Kcrnan,  and  Thomas  Read  Milliken,  were 
four  months^  in  contempt ;  they  then  petitioned  the  Court,  and 
Misconduct  it  wiis  referred  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  liberty  to  file  a 
Muster  of  P'^^^'  ^^^^  ^  might  get  the  same  relief,  under  the  bill  of  1837,  as 
the  Rolls.  I  sought  under  the  bill  of  1 844,  and  the  said  Mr.  Francis 
Blackburn,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  allowed  them  three  weeks 
to  file  such  plea,  notwithstanding  the  bill  of  1837  was  dis- 
missed out  of  Court  for  want  of  prosecution.  I  produced  the 
order  in  Court  for  the  dismissal  of  the  bill  of  1837,  and  read  it 
to  Mr.  Blackburn,  and  handed  it  up  to  him,  and  he  read  it, 
and  it  is  inserted  in  the  order  he  made  on  the  said  application 
as  being  read,  and  to  which  order  reference  can  be  made,  and 
he  also  restrained  me  from  proceeding  with  the  biU  of  1814 
until  I  had  paid  the  costs  of  George  Milliken,  incurred  by  the 
bill  of  1837,  although  he,  George  Milliken,  was  no  party  to  the 
bill  of  1844,  and  had  been  paid  his  costs  of  the  bill  of  1837, 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  my  property,  and  he  expressed  himself 
from  the  Bench  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  do  nothing  more 
against  me, — And  Chief  Baron  Pi  got,  who  was  tlien  my  counsel, 
thus  expressed  himself:  ^^ Those  were  not  the  words  of  a  dis- 
])assionatc  judge."  These  orders  I  appealed  against  to  the  then 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  was  pleased  to  reverse  them  ; 
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tliey  were  then  allowed  to  demur  to  my  bill  of  1 844,  for  want 
of  equity;  notwithstanding  my  hill  was  full  of  equity,  the 
demurrers  were  allowed  against  me.  In  1846,  I  appealed  to  An  npponi 
the  House  of  Lords  against  those  demurrer  orders, — the  deeree  House  of 
of  1835  was  not  adjudicated  on  upon  that  appeal.  In  1848,  f-''''*)^  ^'^^ 
the  House  of  Lord  was  pleased,  considering  the  gross  injustice 
exercised  towards  me,  to  allow  me  to  appeal  against  certain 
decrees  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  and  Lord  Cot- 
tenham  was  the  judge  that  heard  the  first  two  appeals,  and  wa« 
chairman  of  the  Appeal  Committee  on  every  application  made  on 
my  behalf,  and  also  gave  me  liberty  to  extend  my  appeal  to 
the  deeree  of  1835,  and  all  notices  were  duly  serv^ed  on  the 
respondents,  and  they  refused  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
on  the  grounds  sworn  by  the  affidavit  of  James  White,  that 
Lord  Cottenham  had  noted  to  them  that  I  had  no  case,  and 
that  the  appeal  would  be  dismissed,  as  the  former  appeals  had 
been. 

In  1850,  the  House  of  Lords  heard  the  appeal,  and  gave  Hotweof 
judgment  in  my  favour,  reversing  all  the  proceedings  taken  in  the  Lords 
Court  below  against  me,  and  referring  it  back  to  the  Court  of  ccedhiyiif 
Chancerv,  to  do  what  was  iust  and  consistent  with  that  iiulfi:-  ^"^'^ 
ment,  and  ordermg  certam  sums  oi  money  to  be  paid  to  me,  cvmrt. 
the  amount  of  which  was  set  forth  in  the  Accountant-GeneraPs 
certificate,  which  could  have  been  made  up  in  ten  minutes; 
but  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in    1850,  referred  it  to 
Master  Murphy  to  take  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  to 
be  paid  to  me,  and  which  proceeding  delayed  me  upwards  of 
twelve  months ;  and  when  I  went  back  to  the  Court,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  stated  from  the  Bench,  that  if  he  had  known  it  had 
appeared  in  the  Accountant- General's  Certificate  he  would  not 
have  sent  it  to  the  Master  to  take  such  an  account,  notwith- 
standing the   Accountant-General's    certificate   was   produced 
before  him  on  the  hearing  in  November,  1850,  and  fully  read 
and  explained  to  him  ;  yet  he  made  the  order  referring  it  to  the  Tho  Lonl 
Master,  which  I  fearlessly  assert  was  wilfully  done  to  defeat  the  wUfuiiv'^*^ 
ends  of  justice.      The  trustees  in  the  meantime  had  made  away  dcfoatstho 
with  their  property  and  fled  the  country,  to  defeat  the  judgment  ju^tico, 
of  the  House  of  Lords.      In  November,   1851,    I   applied  in 
person  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  writ  of  elef/it  to  deliver 
unto  me  all  property  which  the  plaintiifs  James  White,  Robert 
Courtney,  and  George  Kernan,  were  seized  or  possessed  of  in 
July,  1850,  when  the  judgment  of  the  HoUvSe  of  Lords  was 
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given.     The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  a  writ  of  ekgit  should 

issue  under  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  1850^  and 

any  fraudulent  disposition  of  property  should  be  set  aside  by 

the  parties  bein^  brought  before  the  Court,  at  the  same  time.    I 

then  complained  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  misconduct  of 

certain  officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  he  directed  me 

to  bring  them  before  tlie  Court,  and  he  would  see  that  justice 

Frnuduiont    was  donc.     I  thcu  presented  a  petition  for  that  purpose  against 

theTrisii       Cliarlcs  llogau,   John   Brennan,   and   John    Knight    Boswell, 

Coiirt  ot       charging  them  with  gross  fraud  and  conspiracy,  which  I  had 

complained  of  in  open  court.     This  petition  was  referred  to  Mr. 

Smith,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  w^hom  I  applied  to  have  it 

Honourabio  i^g^cd  for  that  term.    His  Honour  remarked  "  That  I  might  give 

threat  of  a  o        o 

Master  of     Dotice ;  but  it  would  be  at  my  peril.^'     Not  being  versed  in  the 
^ncUuued    l^i^g^9^6  of  peril,  I  served  notice :  the  petition  came  on  before 
fraud  and     Mr.  Smith,  who  dismissed  it  against  me  with  costs,  and  stated 
hi'tlio'lrish  ^^^^  ^^^^  officcTS  of  the  coiirt  had  only  done  their  duty ;   which 
Court  .,f       bears  out  the  observation  of  Sir  S.  B.  Bulkcley,  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  made  by  this  gentleman  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliamentary  session 
of  1852,  when  her  Majesty  had,  in  her  speech,  recommended  a 
The  Court     reform   of  the   Court   of  Chaucery  : — *'  Perish   the   Court   of 
an  A^g^  Chancery,  perish  the  masters,  perish  the  entire  system,  rather 
Btfih\o.         tlLem  continue  that  Augean  stable. 

In  December,  1851,  I  filed  a  cause  petition  upon  proofs,  that 

James  White  had  disposed  of  his  property  to  his  sons  for  the 

purpose  of  avoiding  the  decree  of  the  Court,  which  had  ordered 

payment  to  me  of  the  monies  found  by  the  master's  report  to  be 

i^j^i  then  due  to  me,  and  which  petition  came  on  to  be  heard  before 

cimncoiior    the  thcu  Lord  Chancellor  (Blackburn)  of  Ireland,  on  the  Slst  of 

an  accoiu-     May,  1852,  when  he  dismissed  the  said  petition  with  costs  against 

felon v"        me.     It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  when  Mr.  Blackburn 

was  my  counsel  in  1835,  he  compromised  my  rights,  and  in  1844 

and   1845  he  made  the  most  inconsistent  orders  against  me, 

which  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  he  dismissed  my  petition 

and  denied  mo  justice. 

On  a  motion  before  Sir  ^yiIliam  ]\IcMahon,  then  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  in  1837 — the  trustees  and  the  Millikens  having 
quarrelled  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  property  they  had  robbed  me 
of — Mr.  Litton,  counsel  for  the  trustees,  stated  in  Court,  that  the 
Millikens  ought  not  to  have  turned  round  on  the  trustees  in  the 
manner  they  did,  as  the  trustees  studied  the  Millikens'  interest 
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only;  and  at  and  previous  to  the  filing  of  the  bill  they  sailed  in  ^ir  William 

the  same    boat  together;   when  Sir  William  MeMahon,    was  admits °" 

pleased  to  express  from  the  Bench  that  "The  murder  is  out,  and  ^^"^"*^  ^°'^ 
all  the  allegations  of  that  poor  man  sitting  there  (meaning  me) 
against  us  and  our  officers  are  true."     In  March  1834,  when  I 
received  a  counterpart  of  the  trust-deed  from  the  trustees,  Mr. 

Robinson,  my  solicitor,  called  on  me  the  following  day,  and  said  Mai-pmc- 

"  The  trustees  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  trust-deed :  I  have  honoii^bro" 

made  out  a  case  which  you  will  send  to  Mr.  Litton  with  two  Irish 

guineas  for  his  opinion."     I  did  so ;  Mr.  Litton  gave  his  opinion  ^^^ 
in  my  favour,  but  afterwards  came  into  Court  and  pleaded 
against  his  own  opinion. 

In  1850,  after  judgment  was  given  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  LordaTmro 

my  favour,  the  respondents  petitioned  the  House  for  a  re-hearing.  Brougham's 

Lord  Truro,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Brougham,  stated  decision 

*'  The  House  could  re-hear  the  case  only  by  a  special  Act  of  re-iieanng. 
Parliament  made  for  that  ])urpose/' 

In  1850,  in  the  month  of  November,  Thomas  Houghton  White,  l'^^^  '^' 

^  ^    .  ^  '  ^  '    fliioncc  to 

son  of  James  White,  and  solicitor  to  the  Trustees,  stated  to  me  keep  up  tiio 
that  they  had  iiifiucnce  enough  with  the  Court  and  the  profession  in^^uisition 
to  keep  me  in  litigation  for  sixteen  years  longer,  and  that  I 
should  never  get  any  redress. 

In  1852,  when  Sirs  Edward  Sugden  and  Francis  Blackburn  '^« 
came  into  power  as  Chancellors  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  sir  Edward 
trustees  as  respondents  presented  a  second  petition  to  the  House  ^^^\«^°  • 
for  a  re-hearing,  and  which  petition  was  got  up  by  the  brother 
of  Sir  Edward  Sugden's    son-in-law,    which    the    House    had 
power  to  grant  only  by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which 
petition  was  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  judgment  given  high  trea- 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1853,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  House  ^"J^"^^^' 
of    1850,   without    re-hearing    the   cause.      That  when   Lord  Cnmworth, 
Cranworth  gave  judgment  in  this  case  on  the  5th  of  April,  1853,   tho^^c*onsti- 
he  stated  "  that  admitting  the  decree  of  1835  to  be  wrong,  which  tntion  at 
he  was  willing  to  admit  it  was  wrong,  and  he  knew  it  was  \\Tong; 
but  if  we  give  judgment  in  Tommey's  favour  there  will  be  twenty 
families  ruined.' ' 

In  1841',  when  Sir  Edward  Sugden  ruled  the  demurrers 
against  me  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  he  stated  from 
the  Bench  that  he  might  have  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  from 
the  evidence  before  him,  as  to  the  decree  of  1835,  and  the  only 
way  to  reverse  that  decree  was  by  a  re-hearing,  or  an  appeal  to 
the  House*of  Lords.     I  persevered,  and  sucreedod  in  appealing 
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against  the  decree  of  1835,  reversing  all  the  proceedings  taken 

against  me  in  the  Court  below,  using  Lord  Brougham^s  own 

words  when  the  appeal  was  heard  in  1853 — '^  Stop,  stop,  llomilly^ 

Lord  fQj.  Qod^s  sake  stop  !  (meaniuj^r  Sir  John  Ilomilly,  my  counsel.)  1 

and  Sir        havc  heard  enough  of  this  case  to  satisfy  me  there  was  something 

i^rniUy'fl      ^^oug  in  the  Court  below — I  mean  a  miscarriage/'     In  giving 

Irish  Chan-  judgment  his  words  were — ''  We  are  bound  to  give  this  poor  man 

cuSa^ro!       ^^  ^^^c  justice  we  can  :  had  he  applied  to  us  sooner,  we  would 

have  stopped  the  sale  of  his  property/' 

Such  is  a  plain  brief  statement  of  the   facts,  so   far  as  I 

can  relate  them  in  so  short  a  space,  I  have  carefully  avoided 

exaggeration,  I  have  understated  my  own  hard  case ;  I  appeal 

to  the  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  that  actuates  all  honourable 

Lord  Cran-  Englishmen,  for  help  against  the  cruel  injustice  that  has  been 

uor     la  >  e  j|^fli^^g(j  upon  me.     I  am  nearly  seventy  years  of  age — I  am 

;c  150,000      forced  into  deep  distress — mv  wife  died  fifteen  years  ago  of 

))V  violating         ,  I  •       n  -    i     n  ^  •▼! 

)risoati\.  a  broken  heart,  caused  by  this  frightful  miquity.  Had  not 
this  foul  injustice  been  perpetrated  upon  me  I  should  now  have 
been  worth  property  to  the  amount  of  .£150,000.  But — alas, 
for  the  weakness  of  helpless  poverty! — my  oppressors  are  strong, 
I  am  weak — my  oppressors  are  rich,  I  am  poor.  I  have  spent 
my  life,  from  my  youth  upwards,  either  in  the  service  of  my 
country,  or  in  the  piu^suits  of  industr}%  labour  or  business,  to 
win  bread  for  my  family,  and  support  for  the  hour  of  my  need 
T)\e  liepl  ill  age.  Ah  !  it  is  hard  to  be  thus  robbed  under  the  colour  of 
,  t^iiy  the  law ;  for,  using  Mr.  Charles  Pickering's  (solicitor  of  Dublin) 

K»ut'iit.  words — "  Money  will  ^ct  the  lawyers ;  they  have  esprit  du  corps, 
and  where  a  suitor  has  been  victimised,  if  he  finds  fault  with  one 
of  the  fraternity,  they  will  combine  against  him,  from  the  highest 
Imniondity  judge  down  to  thc  Old  Bailey  hack.^^  A  further  proof  of  this  is 
given  in  the  fact,  that  after  thc  House  of  Lords  had  given  judg- 
ment in  my  favour  in  1850,  reversing  all  the  proceedings  against 
me,  and,  so  far  as  a  judicial  sentence  from  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  kingdom  could  do,  reinstating  me  in  the  position  that  I 
was,  by  daring  malpractices  on  the  part  of  lawyers,  deprived  of. 
When  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  the  lawyer,  was  raised  to  the  Upper 
House,  the  judgment  given  by  the  House  in  1850  in  my  favour 
was  reversed,  and  for  a  third  time  the  cup  of  hope  was  dashed 
from  my  lips  by  the  hand  of  fraud ;  again  miserable  pain  sur- 
prised me,  grief  and  horror  enthralled  me  once  more ;  yet  I  felt 

That  not  all  the  horrid  lies  of  Inw  or  rhyme, 
<'*An  bW.on  pvil  df>r>d<«  or  ronspcmte  n  orimp 
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It  may  be  stated  that  I  was  too  late  to  appeal  against  the  decree 

of  1835 ;  but  the  House  granted  me  that  liberty,  and  I  never 

exceeded  the  order  of  tlie  House,  therefore  that  judgment  is 

binding  at  the  present  hour  by  the  law  of  the  land,  if  not,  it  is 

a  mere  farce  to  call  the  House  of  Lords  a  Court  of  Appeal.     The  The  ^ross 

gross  fraud  that  was  practised  on  me  in  the  Court  below,  no  [^^^^i^^ulli 

honest  man  can  for  a  moment  sanction,  using  my  Lord  North's  irisii  Court 

M'ords  when  he  was  on  the  bench,  "  Will  time  ever  pin-ge  fraud  ?  ^'  ^^      ^"" 

never  while  I  sit  here,  every  delay  adds  to  the  injustice  and 

multiplies  the  oppression,  and  no  wrong  is  without  a  remedy. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  not 

acquired  jurisdiction  over  my  property,  nor  could  have  interfered, 

had  I  been  defended  by  a  truthful  advocate,  or  had  my  case  been 

heard  before  a  just  judge;  for  the  judge  being  a  correct  lawyer, 

would  have  been  aware  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  no  right 

to  break  up  a  sealed  contract  between  parties,  unless  there  had 

been  fraud  in  the  execution  thereof;  then  indeed  it  would  have 

been  tlie  province  of  a  Court  of  Equity  to  have  interfered,  and 

Sir  Edward  Sugdcn  expressed  himself,  at  the  rising  of  the  Court 

on  the  second  day  of  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  to  that  etlect.    \h\i\ 

there  been  any  violation  of  the  contract  by  either  party,  tlit 

remedy  would  have  been  by  action  for  breach  of  covenant,  but 

the  trustees  well  knew  no  breach  had  been  committed  on  my 

part,  and  that  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  tamper  with  twelve 

men  in  a  jury-box,  as  it  would  be  with  the  otfieers  of  the  Irisli 

Court  of  Chancery ;  they  therefore  chose  the  latter  course.     Had 

I  the  means  to  bring  this  great  wrong  fully  before  the  public,  1 

know  I  should  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  honestv 

— all  that  has  been  done  against  me  has  been  done  likewise 

against  many  other  innocent  people,  to  the  injury  of  the  good, 

and   for  the  advantage  of  the  base — for  instance,   when  Mr. 

Baitholomcw^  Taaflf,  one  of  the  creditors  under  the  trust-deed, 

was  asked  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Charlemont-house,  why  he  allowed 

Tommey  to  be  turned  out,  he  rephed  '^  that  he  was  given  to 

understand  that  he  would  gain  by  the  proceedings ;"  so  that  my 

well-meaning  creditors  w^ere  duped  to  their  own  loss,  as  well  as 

myself  brought  to  ruin  by  the  knavery  of  lawyers. 

The  substantial  facts  have  bcHu  placed  before  Her  Majesty  ApMition 
Queen  Victoria,  in   the   form  of  a  petition,  which   has    been  y.^^^^^" 
treated  with  contumely,  and  a  caution  made  to  me  at  Bow  tnated 
Street  Police  Court,  not  to  wTite  again  to  her.     Should  these  J^iJ^^^iT 
details    be    rend     by    any    lady,    1    bog    most    respectfully,  but 
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earnestly  to  remind  her  that  it  is  a  gentlewoman's  question — ray 
wife  went  to  an  untimely  grave,  with  the  knowledge  that  her 
life's  labour  was  reft  from  all  that  she  had  near  and  dear  to  her 
upon  earth.  How  many  a  lady  has  tried  to  provide  a  support  for 
those  dependant  upon  lier  eare,  and  the  fruits  of  her  careful 
kindness  has  been  plucked,  I  ought  to  say  plundered,  from  her 
offspring  by  the  fraudulent  practice  of  the  cormorants  that 
practise  in  the  courts  of  law.  Many  a  pang  has  been  added  to 
the  suffering  soul  in  its  parting  agony,  owing  to  the  "  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  law,"  or  in  other  words,  the  malpractices  of 
lawyers  are  so  well  known,  that  no  lady  can  feel  secure  that  her 
providence  for  those  she  loves  may  not  be  frustrated.  Many  a 
wailing  prayer  has  been  put  up  to  heaven  by  plundered  orphans, 
after  the  will  of  the  dead  has  been  negatived  by  the  villanous 
cunning  of  the  eqfnty  Lawyers.  AVliile  I  have  the  breath  of  life 
within  me,  although  I  am  on  the  downward  passage  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave,  1  will  not  cease  to  appeal  to  woman's  sympathy  and 
to  man's  indignation,  for  help  against  the  giant  evil  embodied  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Noblemen  of  England,  (I  do  not  mean  law  lords,)  cstated 
gentlemen  of  England,  to  you  I  appeal :  shall  this  mockery  of 
justice,  this  court  of  iniquity,  flourish  on  the  ruin  of  its  ™tim8  ? 
It  is  your  cause  as  much  as  it  can  be  mine.  The  records  of  the 
Chancery  Court  contain  the  history  of  many  a  family's  down- 
fall ;  but,  alas  !  for  the  sufferers,  when  their  legal  destruction 
has  been  completed,  the  victims  mourn  in  silence,  and  the  world 
hears  no  more  of  their  grievous  wrong.  Make  help,  then,  to  put 
down  this  dragon :  its  strength  to  do  evil  is  caused  by  your 
submission  to  its  power.  Were  you,  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  England,  to  come  forward  and  take  your  right  position  as 
leaders  of  the  Commons  for  the  public  safety,  against  this 
internal  enemy,  the  enormity  would  soon  follow  its  prototypes, 
the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Inquisition ;  it  would  become  a  page 
of  history,  and  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  your  released 
country,  from  the  people  of  all  ranks  in  society,  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  in  life,  from  the  then  imphmdered  orphan,  from  the 
widow  whose  substance  would  then  be  secure,  alike  from  the 
aged  man  who  then  would  enjoy  the  happy  security  of  his 
labours,  his  property,  his  hberty.  Those  thanks  and  blessings 
would  be  your  rich  reward.  Think  not  that  a  tame  submission 
on  your  part  to  this  merciless  Juggernaut,  will  enable  your 
families  to  escape  its  crushing  power;  for  how  many  of  the 
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noblest^  and  what  should  have  been  the  wealthiest  in  the  land, 
have  learned  too  late,  that  they  should 

Trust  not  for  Justice  to  the  Courts, 

For  there  Lmc  Lord  both  buys  and  sells  ; 

III  native  force,  aud  native  right 

'Dio  only  hope  of  Justice  dwells. 

The  legal  force,  and  legal  fraud,  ^ 

Will  t^iko  your  lands,  however  broad. 

Therefore  I  appeal  to  you  for  aid  against  the  oppression  that, 
after  plundering  me  of  my  all,  is  making  a  mockery  of  me  in 
^y  ^c,  and  sending  me  destitute  to  the  grave. 
I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Henry  Tommey,  Senior. 

London,  2\st  April,  1856. 


THE  WAY  THE  PUBLIC  MONEY  GOES  ON  PLACE- 
HOLDERS AND  SINECURISTS. 

The  object  of  our  dealing  with  this  subject  is  of  a  twofold 
nature, — 1st  to  effect,  by  the  pressure  of  enlightened  public 
opinion,  the  most  rigid  economy  in  every  department  of  govern- 
ment expenditure;    and,  2ndly,  to  substitute  for  the  present 
cumbrous,  wasteful,  and  most  injurious  taxes  upon  commodities, 
a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  DIRECT  TAXATION.     In  Direct  tax- 
the  advocacy  of  both  these  objects,  our  leading  conviction  is  the  of  prosent'^ 
indisputable  fact  that  nations,  like  individuals,  in  their  fiscal  cumbrous 
arrangements,  must,  if  they  would  prosper,  adhere  to  the  prin-  taxes,  &c. 
ciples  of  justice,  economy,  and  prudence;  and  cannot  grossly 
violate  them  all  witliout  bringing  upon  themselves  precisely  the 
same  consequences   as   those   which    affect   individuals.      The 
tendency  of  all   history  is  to   substantiate   and   confirm   this 
conviction.     No  nation,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  fallen  The  fall  of 
from  greatness  into  decay  and  decrepitude,  whose  decline  and  nations 
fall  may  not  be  most  directly  traced  to  extravagance  and  luxury  through  ex- 
on  the  part  of  both  rulers  and  people.     Rome  conquered  the  ^d^Sruiy. 
world  whilst  its  great  men  and  its  population  were  simple  in 
their  manners  and  economical  in  their  habits ;  Rome  fell  when 
corruption   and   extravagance    perv^aded    all    classes,    and    an 
emperor  lavished  the  revenue  of  a  province  on  a  single  banquet. 
In  private  life,  a  man   may  be  as  rich  as  Croesus,  but  if  he 

X  2 
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Comparison  riot  in  every  species  of  luxury,  if  his  expenditure  be  unbounded 
pubHTand  ^y  ^^y  ct^i^^itl^i'^tioii  of  mcaus  or  end, — ^if  he  employ,  at  exor- 
private  ma-  bit  ant  salaries,  multitudes  of  stewards  on  his  estates,  and  hordes 
ofSre.  of  servants,  at  high  wages,  many  to  do  absolutely  nothing, 
many  to  help  those  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  all 
pillaging  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  means  and  opportunity, — 
if,  in  addition  to  those  actually  or  nominally  employed,  he  pays 
compensation  to  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of 
fleecing  him,*  and  pensions  or  retired  allowances  to  those  whom 
he  remunerated  handsomely  whilst  they  were  in  his  ser\'ice, — 
and  if,  moreover,  he  mortgage  portions  of  his  property  every 
now  and  then,  on  most  disadvantageous  and  exorbitant  terms, 
so  thlit  the  interest  of  his  debts  shall  absorb  one  half  of  his 
whole  annual  income,  the  result  of  such  a  course  of  conduct,  if 
persisted  in,  is  palpable  and  inevitable.  It  is  and  must  be 
ruin ;  it  can  be  nothing  else ;  and  the  final  burst  of  the  storm 
upon  him  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Nothing  can  save  him 
but  a  timely  abandonment  of  his  spendthrift  courses,  retrench- 
ment and  economy  in  every  branch  of  his  expenditm-e,  the 
dismissal  of  all  useless  and  dishonest  hangers-on,  the  retention 
of  none  but  those  who  render  or  who  have  rendered  value  for 
what  they  receive, — and  a  careful  husbanding  of  his  resources 
to  wipe  off,  gradually  but  surely,  all  incumbrances  upon  his 
property;  and,  as  with  an  individual,  so  it  is  with  a  nation. 
Great  Britain  may  be  called  the  Croesus  of  nations,  but  she  has 
long  been  embarked  in  precisely  such  a  career  of  extravagance 
and  improvidence  as  this ;  and,  great  as  is  her  wealth,  mighty 
Great  as  are  her  resources,  the  results  must  be  the  same  as  with  the 

danger  of  individual, — bankruptcy  and  ruin.  She  is  encumbered  by 
bankruptcy  au  all  but  Overwhelming  debt,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  was 
most  improvidently  contracted,  and  a  large  proix)ii;ion  for  most 
objectionable  purposes;  and  the  bare  interest  of  this  debt 
swallows  up,  year  by  year,  nearly  one  half  of  her  gross  annual 
income,  all  expenses  of  collection  and  other  deductions  included. 
Yet  the  same  system  of  extravagance  is  continued ;  there  is 
little  or  no  abatement  of  it;  there  are  few  or  no  signs  of  the 
thorough  and  efficient  adoption  of  a  better,  wiser,  and  mofe 
honest  course  for  the  future  on  the  part  of  our  rulers.    ' 

(To  he  continved,) 


And  ruin. 


TilAlFICKEKS    IN    MKN'«    L1BKKT1E«  ! 
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THREE  MEDICAL  PRACTITIOKERS  CAUGHT  IN  THE 
FACT  OF  SIGNING  AWAY  MEN^S  LIBERTIES. 

The  QrKEN  a^^oiinst  Robert  William  Wilkinson. — Wlicroas  the  C'cirtuussioncrs 
in  Lunacy  have  in.stitut<?(l  pr'X?<;e(.Uiig^  a^'aiihst  inu,  the  undcrsi^ied  Robert  Willhim 
Wilkinson,  for  having,  contniry  to  law,  signed  the  nanio  of  my  eni]>l<)yer,  Mr.  Richard 
(lei'igc  llorivin.  of  Loods,  sargv;-)n,  to  a  medical  ccrtiticate  of  insanity  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  the  reception  of  an  ini^ane  person  into  a  lunatic  jusylum,  but  tho  Commis- 
tiionerj^  being  .s<iti.srie<l  that  in  the  circumstances  \inder  which  T  did  the  act  I  was  not 
aware  how  grave  an  offence  I  wii.s  committing,  and  being  further  satisfied  tliat  I  had 
no  corrupt  motive,  liave,  at  my  cjirnost  soliciUition,  consented  to  forego  the  prosecu- 
tion on  my  making  a  public  acknowledgment  and  apology  :  now  I  do  accordingly 
acknowledge  that  in  signing  the  said  certificate  I  acted  very  wrongly  and  committed 
a  gnxvc  brttach  of  the  law,  and  1  express  my  deep  regret  for  my  stiid  offence,  and  do 
thus  publicly  apologize  for  it. — Dated  this  21st  day  of  February,  185(5. 

Witness — Rd.  Geo.  llorton.  R.  W.  WILKINSON. 


The  Queen  against  William  John  Addison. — Whereas  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  liavo  instituted  procee<lings  agsiinst  me,  tho  undersigned  William  John 
Addison,  now  an  .assistant  to  Mr.  William  Ewart,  of  Middleton,  in  TecsfLale,  in  tho 
county  of  Durham,  surgeon,  for  having  uidawfully  and  contrary  to  the  statute  signed 
a  medical  certiiicato  fi^r  the  purpoj^e  of  ]>rocin'ing  the  recc]>tion  of  an  insane  peraon 
into  an  asylum,  and  in  which  certificate  I  described  my.-elf  as  surgeon,  whereas  I 
was  not  at  tho  time  of  signing  the  said  certificate  a  surgeon,  or  otlienvise  authorized 
by  law  to  sign  the  same  ;  but  the  Commissioners,  being  .satisfied  that  I  committed  the 
offence  through  inadvertence,  and  without  any  oorru])t  motive,  have,  at  my  earnest 
petition,  consented  to  forego  the  prosecution  on  my  making  a  jmblic  acknowledg- 
ment and  aix»loir>'.  Now  I  do  hereby  acknowledge,  that  in  signing  the  said  certificate 
1  comiiiitted  a  grave  })reach  of  tho  law,  and  1  do  express  my  deep  concern  and  regret 
for  my  said  otVence,  and  do  thus  publicly  apologize  for  it.  — Dated  this  23rd  day  of 
February,  185H.  WiLLIAM  JoHN  ADDISON. 

Witness — William  Ewait. 


Tho  QCEKN  agiiinst  Henrt  "Brooks. — Whereas  the  Commissionoi-s  in  Lunacy  have 
instituted  proceedings  agiunst  me,  the  undersigned  Henry  Brooks,  now  an  assistant  to 
Mr. William  Brewer,  of  Nantyglo,  in  thoc^junty  <»f  Monmouth,  surgeon,  for  having  unlaw- 
fiilly  and  contrary  to  the  sUitute  signed  a  medical  cei-tificiite,  for  the  }>urpo8e  of  procur- 
ing the  reception  of  an  insane  person  into  an  asylum,  and  in  which  certificate  I  described 
myself  as  siirgeon,  where;us  T  w;is  not  at  the  tinje  of  signing  the  said  certificate  a 
surgeon,  or  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  sign  iho  same  ;  but  the  Commis-sioners 
being  satisfied  that  T  committed  the  offence  through  inadvertence,  and  without  any 
corrupt  motive,  liavc,  at  my  earnest  i)etition,  consented  to  forego  the  prosecution  on 
my  makinrj  a  ])ublic  acknowledgment  and  apology.  Now,  1  do  accordingly  liereby 
acknowledge  that,  in  signing  the  said  cenificate,  1  committetl  a  gi-ave  breach  of  tho 
law,  and  I  do  express  my  doe]>  concern  and  regret  for  my  siud  offence,  and  do  thus 
publicly  ai)ologizc  for  it. — Dated  tlus  29th  day  of  Febi-uaiy,  1856. 

Witness — Cornelius  John  Guest,  Henry  Bboo&S. 

Coalb rook-vale  Iron  Works. 


Three 
dangerous 
meilical 
assistants 
loosed  up»on 
swioty  by 
the  com- 
miasioncrs 
in  lunacv. 


Com  mi  s- 
Bionera  Rt. 
Hon,  Eail 
of  Shaftes- 
bury (chair- 
man) ;  Kt. 
Hon.  Robt. 
Venion- 
Smith,M.P. 
Robt.  Gor- 
don ;   Fran- 
cis Barlow  ; 
Lieut.  Col. 
Hy.  Morgan 
Cnifford, 
M.P.  ;  John 
Rbt.  Hume, 
M.D.;Saml. 
Gaskell, 
Bryan  Wal- 
ler Proctor, 
Wm.  Geo. 
Campbell, 
James 
Wilkes,  and 
Robert 
Wilfred, 
S.  Lut- 
wedge,  are 
fearful  of 
prosecut- 
ing. 

Atrocious 
Criminals 
fined  tho 
cost  of  an 
advortiso- 
mont  in  the 
2'imejt,  3rd 
March, 
1866. 
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GOVE RN M E N T    TOM FOO L E K Y . 


Tbo  war 
with  Russia 
just  and 
ueeussary, 


Tilt)  son  of 
a  dninkon 
continuiilal 
despot  iu 
treaty  for 
an  English 
princess. 


THE  PEACE  REJOICINGS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser. 

SiR^ — I  win  not  occupy  a  large  space  in  your  columns,  but 
will  you  allow  a  few  words  of  earnest  and  indignant  remon- 
strance against  the  proposed  tomfoolery  to  be  enacted  in  the 
Parks  next  month  ? 

Surely,  Sir,  it  would  be  much  more  decent  for  us  to  "  swallow 
our  leek,^^  and  be  quiet.  It  is  not  shame  enough  that  w^e  have 
patched  up  a  dishonourable  peace,  but  we  must  needs  go  and 
cackle  about  it  ?  This  war  was  just  and  necessary,  or  it  was 
not.  If  it  was,  on  our  side,  just,  who  ought  to  pay  the  hundred 
millions  that  war  has  cost  ?  Wiy,  it  should  have  been  squeezed 
out  of  the  coffers  of  the  grasping  Autocrat,  had  he  pawned  his 
revenues  for  ten  years  to  come. 

Surely,  Sir,  it  is  enough  that  the  bleaching  bones  of  our 
wasted  army  cry  out  for  vengeance  on  the  incompetency  (or 
worse),  of  those  in  authority ;  while  we  have  to  mourn — 

"The  deep  damnation  of  their  taking  off." 

Surely  it  is  enough  that  we  succumbed  to  France  in  her  wishes*, 
for  peace  at  any  rate,  and  have  thereby  lost  both  prestige  and 
power.  Surely  it  is  enough  that,  to  crown  all,  we  are  about  to 
give  the  fair  daughter  of  free  and  merry  England  to  the  son  of 
a  drunken  continental  despot,  with  a  crumbling  dynasty  and  a 
tottering  throne.  iVre  not  these  humiliations  sufficient  for  us, 
that  we  must  needs  exult  in  our  o^n  dishonour,  and  sing  pa;ans 
over  our  own  disgrace  ?  No  doubt  that,  to  nm'serymaids,  these 
fetes  will  be  attractive ;  but  sure  I  am  that  there  is  not  one 
Englishman  in  ten  thousand  who  will  not  feel  that  the  whole  of 
this  miserable  union  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  of  mourning  and 
rejoicing,  is  like  the  roU  of  the  prophet,  "full  of  lamentation 
and  woe.'^ 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Pater  Familias. 
Brixton,  April  21,  1856. 
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HONESTY   OP    THE    HONOURABLE    EAST   INDIA 
COMPANY. 

CASE  OF  MEER  JAFUR  ALEE— THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  MORALITY. 

The   indignation    of    Euglislimen    is   sometimes   raised   by  Tiie  indig. 
instances  of  the  heartless  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  in  Russia  ^n^^rji^i^^ 
and  other  despotic  countries ;  but  perhaps  it  does  not  so  often  men,  &c. 
occur  to  them,  that  now  and  then,  under  the  benignant  authority 
and  rule  of  the  Saxon  race,  cases  turn  up  which  present  features 
of  as  unscrupulous  a  morality  as  that  which  disgraces  the  worst 
of  absolute  governments. 

The  public  should  observe  the  circumstances  in  the  case  of 
Meer  Jafur  Alee.     It  appeared  that,  under  the  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Nawab  of  Surat,  by  which  the  East  India  Company 
acquired  possession  of  the  city  and  its  dependencies,  the  Com- 
pany agreed  to  pay  the  Nawab  and  his  heirs  a  lack  and  a-half  of 
rupees,  or  £15,000  annually;  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  who  tho 
represented  the  Company,  stating  that  it  would  give  a  security  Governor  of 
"  for  an  honourable  provision  to  the  Nawab,  and  his  family  and  represeuta- 
descendants,  from  generation  to  generation,  greater  than  they  ^^'^.^  ^^^® 
ever  yet  had,  and  that  a  stipulation  far  a  man  and  his  heirs  Surat. 
meant  for  ever,  or  until  such  heirs  became  extinct  J'     The  son  of  r^^ 
the  Nawab  died  in  1842,  leaving  only  one  daughter,  and,  on  his  Honourable 
death,  the  Company  not  only  seized  possession  of  all  his  real  company 
and  personal  estate,  but  ceased  and  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  ^TJf^^ 
rent-charge  to  his  heir, — now  the   >vife  of  Meer  Jafur  Alee,  seizure. 
The  Legislative  Council  of  India,  without  consulting  the  heir  or  ^^^^^^  ^^* 
her  guardians,  even  passed  an  Act,   in   1848,   legalising  the  Coimdiof 
plunder  of  her  father^s  property,  and  the  refusal  to  pay  the  ^nTcttT 
annual  rent-charge.     Meer  Alee,  dissatisfied  with  the  trifling  le^Hzo 

1.-1  ••  1  '      plunder. 

moiety  of  the  property  they  decided  on  apportiomng  to  his 
daughters,  came  to  England  to  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  but  here  he  found  that  the  Legislative 
Act  of  1848  prevented  the  Committee  from  hearing  his  case. 
His  next  resource  was  a  Bill  in  Parliament. 

From  motives  best  kno^vn  to  themselves.  Sir  Charles  Wood  ^^^^^ 
and  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  and  some  minor  members  of  the  Company's 
Government,  were  determined  to  resist  this  bill, — on  which  the  a"(^e^f^" 
Government  would  have  been  inevitably  defeated  by  a  large  scandalous 

.  .  1    .  •  dishonesty. 

majority,  a  majority  which,  for  the  sake  of  British  integrity,  we 
hope  would  have  been  three  to  one, — but  Lord  Palmerston,  alive 
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to  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  the  odium  of  a  defeat  in  such  a 
cause,  and  probably  alive  to  the  machinations  of  his  own  sub- 
ordinates— who  appear  to  be  making  every  effort  to  oust  his 
Lordship  from  the  Premiership — immediately  arrested  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure,  by  intimating  that  the  Government  would 
throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Meer  Alee  recovering  his 
rights. 

I^ord  Palmerston  has  acted  no  more  than  the  part  of  an 
honest  minister  in  the  business ;  but  what  can  the  public  think 
of  the  commercial  company  which  could  be  guilty  of  this  bare- 
faced breach  of  a  solemn  treaty ;  and  w^hat,  above  all,  of  those 
who  publicly  abet  and  vindicate  their  scandalous  dishonesty  ? — 
Morning  A  dv farther,  lOM  April,  185G. 


THE  DOWRY  TO  THE  PRINCESS  ROYAL. 

The  following  letter  was  yesterday  posted  to  Messrs.  Ewart 
and  Brown,  the  members  for  Dumfries  and  Ijancashire,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  dowry  to  the  Princess  Royal,  which,  it  is  reported, 
is  to  be  given  to  her  Royal  Highness  on  her  forthcoming  mar- 
riage : — 
R.  Giiid-  Mv  Dear  Sik, — On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Financial 

letter^  Reform  Association,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention,  and 
relating  to  through  you,  that  of  the  public  generally,  to  the  common  report 
of  tho  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  intend  to  propose  to  Parliament 

rrinccss       ^\^^^  an  annuity  of  £70,000  per  annum  shall  be  settled  on  the 

Royal  with  .  -  J  r 

the  Princo     Princcss  Royal  on  her  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia. 

^  ^^'        On  the  policy  of  that  marriage  I  offer  no  opinion.     Perhaps 

the  alliance  with  the  heir  to  a  powerful  kingdom  may  be  an 

improvement  on  the  system  which  has  hitherto  confined  the 

selection    of   husbands   and  wdves    for  the  royal    progeny  of 

England  to  the  petty  princes  and  princesses  of  Germany,  with 

territories  less  extensive  and  less  productive  than  the  estate  of 

many  an  English  country  squire ;  but  the  proposed  dowry  is  so 

gant  preposterously  extravagant,  that  the  first  mention  of  it  conveys 

dt^vm^^to      ^^^^  impression  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  common 

the  Princess  report   must   be   a  common   deceiver.     Seventy  thousand  per 

annum  !     It  is  the  interest  of  a  million  and  a-half  of  money ;  it 

is  .ii^20,000  more  than  was  thought  suflBcient,  by  an  unref armed 


Royal. 
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Piirliament,  in  tlic  daysi  of  King  George  the  Third,  when  all  the 
expenses  of  linng  were  much  higher  than  they  are  now,  for  the 
husband  of  Princess  Charlotte,  the  heiress  to  the  throne  of 
England. 

Just  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  this  job  is  said 
to  be  in  contemplation.     We  have  spent  upwards  of  a  hundred 
millions  on  the  w^ar  now  terminated — for  the  present ;  we  have 
borrowed,  or  shall  have  to  borrow,  some  thirty  or  fifty  millions 
more;    our  doubled  income-tax   and    impost   on  commodities 
wring  from  us  nearly  seventy  millions  annually ;  these  are  the 
strongest  motives  for  reducing  expenditure  to  the  lowest  limits 
consistent  with    the    efticiency  of   the  public  service.     How, 
then,  is  it  possible  that  our  rulers  can  meditate  such  a  piece  of 
wasteful  extravagance  as  the  ahenation  of  .670,000  per  annum  Winisteis 
of  the  public  money  for  the  life  of  a  princess  who,  in  the  natural  wasteful 
course  of  events,  will  become  Queen  of  a  foreign  kingdom  ?  ®^,\^^Qf 
Why   should   the    people   of    England   be   bound  to    provide  £70,000 
.670,000  a  year  for  the  future  Queen  of  Prussia  ?  ^''  ''"''""'• 

Such  questions  must  occur  to  every  one ;  but  the  objections 
implied  in  them  will  have  no  force  whatever,  either  with 
Ministers,  who  propose  the  arrangement,  or  with  Parliament, 
which  will  be  called  upon  to  carry  it  into  effect,  unless  the 
country  speaks  out  through  public  meetings  and  its  represen- 
tatives, and  protests  energetically  against  so  needless  and  im- 
provident a  waste  of  the  public  money.  As  to  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  instead  of  endeavouring,  by  every  practical  means, 
to  reduce  the  ordinary  burdens  of  the  nation,  whilst  imposing 
extraordinary  ones  upon  it,  they  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
popular  excitement  produced  by  the  war  to  make  large  and 
unnecessary  additions  in  almost  every  branch  of  expenditure,  r^^^^  Houhe 
civil  as  well  as  militarv  :  and  as  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in-  ^^Com- 

t        n  •  *ii  ^r-    •  •!  1    n  ions  as  at 

stead   of  actmg  as  a   check  on  Mmisters,  it  has  encouraged  pi-esont 
them  in  their  profusion.     It  has  aided  and  abetted  them  in  ^•^^"'tJtuted 

I  ...  ciicourago 

their  extravagance  so  rashly  and  blindly,  that  it  has  incurred  ministora  to 
rebuke  from  the  House  of  Lords,  for  its  reckless  disregard  of  thr|Ieopic\«i 

all  economy.  money. 

The  personal  income  of  the  parents  of  this  young  lady,  from  incomo 
all  soui'ces,  caimot  fall  very  much  short  of  £200,000  per  annum. 
Whatever  the  amount  really  is,   it  may  be  regarded  as  their  the 
pocket-money  only ;   for  they  are  furnished,  in   addition,  with  i^^^^"^ 
palaces,  parks,  and  gardens,  for  residence   and   recreation, — 
horses,  carriages,  and  yachts,  for  locomotion  ;  with  most  nume- 
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roua  establishments  for  their  service,  and  with  provisious  of 
every  kind  for  eating  and  drinking,  the  aetual  cost  of  all  which 
goes  far  beyond  the  ii385,000  forming  the  imaginary  boundary 
of  Civil  List  expenses.  AVliy,  tlieu,  should,  they  not,  like  all 
other  parents,  provide  dowries  for  their  cliildren  ?  If  they  are 
not  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  as  ordinary  mortals, — if 
this  also  must  be  done  for  them  at  the  public  expense,  let  it 
be  done  with  some  little  regard  to  decency  and  moderation,  at 
all  events, — some  little  consideration  for  the  struggling  tax- 
payers from  wliom  the  funds  will  be  extracted  ;  many  of  whom 
are  hardly  enough  pressed  to  provide  for  their  own  necessities. 

John  Bull  is,  proverbially,  the  most  enduring,  though  he  may 
likewise  be  the  most  grumbling,  of  all  creatures.  But  there 
must  be  bovmds  even  to  his  patience  and  forbearance.  To 
ascertain  how  fiu*  these  extend  would  seem  to  be  the  present 
object  both  of  Ministers  and  of  Parliament.  The  experiment  is 
injudicious,  and  may  be  dangerous.  Once  thoroughly  roused 
the  people  of  this  country  will  make  short  work  with  all  olig- 
archical abuses. 

If  any  such  proposal  as  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
letter  should  really  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  it  ought  to  be 
met  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition  by  every  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  If  it  be,  nevertheless,  adopted,  the 
day  of  reckoning  will  come,  and  those  who  sanction  it,  by  speech 
or  vote,  will  have  to  rentier  a  strict  account  to  their  constituents. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  Robertson  Gladsto^^e,  President, 

FiruniciaJ  Reform  Association,  G,  York-Buildiiigs, 

Dale -street,  Liverpool,  April  7,  1856. 
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ORIGIN  OF  SOLICITORS. 

This  branch  of  legal  practitioners  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
great  part  out  of  the  suits  in  the  Star  Chamber.  "  In  our  age,^' 
says  Hudson,  a  barrister  of  Gray's  Inn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1., 
"here  are  stepped  up  a  new  sort  of  people  called  sohcitors, 
unknown  to  the  records  of  the  law,  who,  like  the  grasshoppers 
in  ligypt,  devour  the  whole  land ;  and  these,  I  dare  say  (being 
authorised  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  reverend  and  learned 
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Lord  Chancellor  that  ever  was  before  him),  were  express  maiii- 
tainers,  and  could  not  justify  their  maintenance  upon  any  action 
brought ;  I  mean  not  where  a  lord  or  gentleman  employed  a 
ser\^ant  to  solicit  his  cause — for  he  may  justify  his  doing  thereof; 
but  I  mean  those  which  are  common  solicitors  of  causes,  and 
set  up  a  new  profession,  not  being  allowed  in  any  court,  or  at 
least  not  in  the  court  where  they  follow  causes ;  and  these  are 
the  retainei*s  of  causes,  and  devourers  of  men's  estates  by 
contention,  and  prolonging  suits  to  make  them  without  end. — 
Timbs^s  "  Things  not  generally  Knoum,'' 


INJUSTICE   PERPETRATED   BY   THE   OFFICIALS  OF 
THE  POST-OFFICE. 

Guildhall. — John  Thomas  Brown,  formerly  a  letter  carrier 
Hi  the  General  Post-oilice,  Mas  summoned  to  answer  a  charge  of 
sending  threatening  letters  to  Mr.  Frederick  Kelly,  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Letter  Carriers,  whereby  that  gentleman  went  in 
fear  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Lewis  attended  for  the  prosecution,  and  stated  that  in 
October,    1854,   the   defendant,    in   consequence    of   a  report 
required  of,   and   made  by,  Mr.  Kelly,  was  discharged,  since  Harsh  and 
which  he  had  written  several  letters  to  the  prosecutor,  in  which  mcntofa 
he  threatened  him  in  an  indirect  manner  by  telling  him  that  P«'t'-<^<^® 
life  was  uncertain,  and  that  Mr.  Kelly  might  be  called  before  carrier, 
his  Judge  in  another  world  at  any  moment,  and  that  he  (the 
defendant)  considered  himself  wronged  by  Mr.  Kelly,  and  that 
he  would  spend  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  obtaining  revenge. 
There  were  other  passages  in  the  letters  complained  of  which 
induced  Mr.  Kelly  to  fear  that  some  attempt  upon  his  life  was 
contemplated  by  the  defendant,  and  he,  therefore,  wished  that 
the  defendant  might  be  restrained  by  being  required  to  find 
heavy  sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 

Mr.  Kelly  corroborated  this  statement. 

The  defendant  said,  the  fact  was  he  had  been  injured  in  the  h^^ttwof 
spine,  and  thereby  incapacitated  ;  but  that  havhig  served  fifteen  i«tt«r-car. 
years  in  the  Post-office,  he  applied  there  in  the  usual  way,  and  juaUy  with- 
was,  after  being  bandied  about  from  one  department  to  another,  ^°^*^  % ,. 

^  c&use  Ox  ells' 

referred  to  Mr.  Kelly  for  a  copy  of  the  report  which  was  the  missah 
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cause  of  his  dismissiil.      This  Mr.  Kelly  refased^  and  that  was 
tlie  reason  he  had  had  occasion  to  write  to  liim  so  frequently. 

Alderman  Wire    said^   the    defendant    should   apply  to  the 
Postmaster-General  if  he  felt  liimself  aggrieved. 
Tho  Tost-  The  defendant  said,  the  fact  w^Jis,  Mr.  llowland  Hill  and  Mr. 

masu-r-  Kelly  managed  matters  so  well  between  them  that  it  was  no  use 
knowioajro  applying  to  any  one  else.  There  was  no  Postmaster-General ; 
\X'h  th^  ^^r.  Rowland  Hill  and  Mr.  Kelly  filled  that  post,  and  the  Post- 
natives  of     master- General  knew  no  more  of  what  w^as  goinoj  on  m  the 

Afiica.  .  .  . 

Post-office  than  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa. 

Alderman  Wire  said,  he  considered  the  threats  of  a  suffi- 
ciently alarming  character  to  justify  him  in  calling  upon  the 
surotiesaiid  defendant  in  tw^o  sureties  in  £50  each,  and  to  enter  into  his  own 
cruel  im-       rccoffuizanccs  in  £100,  to  keep  the  peace  towards  Mr.  Kelly  and 

prisoiiinent  ^  . 

ordered  by    all  her  Majesty's  subjects,  or  be  committed  in  default. 
imm*!^  ^^        '^''^'  prisoner  said,  he. could  not   procure  bail,   and  he  was 
accordingly  removed  in  custody.—  Times ,  lOt/i  April,  1856. 


SPKKCIl  OF  SIR  F.  TllESIGER  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
fJOMMONS  Dtii  APUIL  1850,  AGAINST  THE 
ADMISSION  OF  ISRAELITES  INTO  PARLIA- 
MENT. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger  having  explained  the  absence  of  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General,  who  would  have  opposed  him  in  this 
measure,  said  it  would  be  quite  inconsistent  if  those  like  himself 
who  were  opposed  to  motions  such  as  the  present,  did  not  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  this  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  oath  of 
abjuration.  The  bill  of  the  honourable  member  consisted  of  an 
assertion  and  an  inference.  The  assertion  was  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Pretender  were  at  an  end,  and,  therefore,  the 
oath  of  abjuration  should  be  abolished.  The  oath  of  abjuration 
was  not  merely  a  renunciation  of  the  claims  of  the  descendants 
A  laioutcd  ^^  ^^^^  Pretender,  but  it  asserted  that  the  Sovereign  should  be  a 
conjuror  of   Protcstaut.     The  honourable  member,  in  mo\^n^  the  second 

difficulties  ,.  _     .       ,  „,  •  i  ,        -,.  i  ,  ,  , 

in  the  readnig  of  the  bill,  said  he  did  not  appear  there  as  the  advocate 

iiousc  of      ^f  Baron  Rothschild,  and  that  he  had  had  no  communication 

with  that  gentleman.      But  he  (Sir  F.  Thesiger  begged  to  ask 

the  right  honourable  gentleman  whether  he  had  not  been  on 
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several  occasions  of  late  in  close  conference  with  a  gentleman  of 
the  Jewish  persuasion  holding  high  power  in  the  city  of  London? 
Now,  he  wished  to  know  w  hat  could  be  the  object  of  that  inter- 
view, whether  it  related  to  the  descendants  of  the  Pretender,  or 
to  the  "fag"  end  of  the  oath,  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian/^ 

The  honourable  gentleman  said  he  did  not  propose  to  do  any-  Frivolous 
thing  in  an  indirect  manner — the  object  of  the  right  honourable  ingof  a' 
gentleman  was  perfectly  plain  and  palpable.     lie  did  not  know  ^^'*^^^ 

®  1^1  11  senator. 

whether  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London  had 
dropped  his  mantle  on  the  shoulders  of  the  right  honourable 
member   for   Manchester,   or  whether   that   right   honourable 
gentleman  had  stolen  it  while  the  noble  lord  was  asleep — all  h(^ 
could  say  was,  that  it  was  more  becoming  in  the  noble  lord, 
while  he  wore  it,  than  it  was  on  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
although  undoubtedly  it  had  become  a  little  tlireadbare.     The 
noble  lord  had  acted  in  a  more  direct  manner  than  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  done,  as  he  did  not  propose  to  break 
down  the  constitutional  barriers  which  had  been  raised  to  secure 
a  Protestant  successor  to  the  Crown.     Some  might  be  of  opinion 
that  there  was  no  danger  on  that  point,  but  he  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  show  the  House  that  any  fears  on  that  point  were  not 
altogether  so  unlikely  as  some  might  think.     A  number  of  papal  A  leamoa 
bulls  had  lately  been  published,  amongst  which  there  was  a  letter  J^fpoumlcr 
from  Pope  Clement  XIII.  to  the  Pretender  in  1759,  which  he  «f  Kn^Ush 
addressed  to  his  dearly  beloved  James,  King  of  Great  Britain,  a  giianiinn 
stating  that  he  had  made  an  appointment  to  an  Irish  See.     Since  ^^^^^ , 

°  *^^  ^  popery  ! 

then,  no  less  than  66  bulls  had  been  published,  in  which  all  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Crown  of  England  were 
denied.  He  would  ask  the  House  if  it  wa^  prepared  to  assent 
to  the  principles  of  a  bill  which  was  intended  entirely  to  abolish 
the  oath  which  provided  for  the  Protestant  succession  of  this 
country,  which  he  did  not  think  so  entirely  chimerical  ?  In  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  the  Jews  had  been  excluded  from 
Parliament  by  a  direct  act,  because  they  were  aliens,  and  no 
alien  had  a  right  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
be  said  that  the  Jews  had  been  indirectly  excluded,  for  he 
thought  that  the  circumstance  he  had  mentioned  proved  entirely 
the  contrary.  He  thought  that  this  house  was  the  great  guardian 
of  religion.  In  the  prayer  that  was  weekly  offered  up  by  this 
country,  God  was  beseeched  that  "truth  and  justice,  and  religion 
and  piety,  might  be  established  through  all  generations. '*  Now, 
if  this  House  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  religion,  that  prayer 
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ouglit  altogether  to  be  withdrawn.  He  begged  the  House  to 
consider  for  one  moment  what  would  be  their  position  if  they 
removed  this  oath.  What  a  weapon  it  would  afford  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  would  say,  "  We  told  you  there  was  no  truth  in 
the  doctrine  of  Protestantism,  and  here  is  a  proof  of  it.^'  He 
maintained  that  the  eflPect  of  the  bill,  if  passed,  would  be  to  un- 
Protestantise  the  constitution  and  to  im-Christianisc  tlie  legis- 
lature. He  begged  to  move  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 


MISRULE  OF  ENGLAND  IN  AFRICA. 
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A  VERY  scandalous  and  discreditable  disaster  has  occurred  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  such  occurrences,  however,  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  tlie  English,  or  to  the  Frencli 
either ;  for  our  allies  arc  rather  the  worst  of  the  two  on  that 
coast,  and  have  just  received  a  rebuff  near  Goree. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  British  force,  sent  to  the  Gold  Coast 
to  chastise  the  King  of  Ashantee,  was  disastrously  defeated,  and 
its  general,  Sir  Cliarlcs  Macartney,  killed  by  that  prince.  In 
our  own  times  we  have  had  a  governor  of  the  Gambler  severely 
trounced,  and  nearly  tarred  and  feathered,  by  a  tribe  of  dis- 
dainful and  humoursome  negroes  up  that  river.  At  Lagos, 
some  three  years  ago,  an  expedition  was  repulsed  and  driven 
out  of  it  with  considerable  loss,  by  a  black  monarch  whom  it 
went  up  to  depose,  at  the  instance  of  tlie  Church  missionaries 
settled  there  and  at  Abeokuta,  who  desired  to  set  up  in  his 
stead  a  rum-drinking  and  otherwise  spiritually-disposed  friend 
of  their  own,  given  however,  as  it  turned  out,  to  slave-dealing 
as  well  as  strong  waters.  And  now  we  have  been  defeated  in 
an  expedition  up  a  river  near  Sierra  Leone.  But  no  doubt  we 
have  some  military  successes  to  set  against  these  misfortunes, 
and  to  rectify  tlie  balance  of  "  glory'^  in  western  Africa.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  the  destruction  the  other  day  of  a  native  town 
up  the  Old  Calabar,  ''at,''  said  Sir  Charles  Wood,  "the  request 
of  the  missionaries,"  though  why  or  wherefore  those  reverend 
gentlemen  should  have  exacted  such  vengeance  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  could  not  tell  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
whether  our  assaults  be  successful  or  unsuccessful  matters  little 
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to  commerce,  tor  with  the  negroes  chastisement  has  very  little  Africans 
effect  to  alter  their  conduct,  and  success  on  their  part  never  commor- 
provokesthem  into  retaliation.     The  truth  is,  that  of  all  God's  ciaiiydis- 

*  '  posed  of 

creatures  ( i  ankees  not  excepted)  the  negro  is  perhaps  the  most  mankind, 
commercially   disposed   of  mankind.      Whether   you  blow  his 
brains  out,  or  he  knocks  you  on  the  head,  he  is  equally  ready 
and  willing  to  trade  with  you  the  next  day,  as  this  last  affair 
abundantly  testifies.     But  then  he  is  not  to  be  dragooned  out  of  Africans  am 
his  opinion,  or  to  be  attacked  with  impunity.    He  is  obstinate  in  "J^nUng" 
his  own  view  of  his  "  rights,'^  and  valiant  against  all  apparent  i^j^st^i^e 
odds  in  defence  of  his  home  and  his  property,  as  we  shall  see. 

Governor  Kennedy,  of  Sierra  Leone,  is  now  in  Europe  on  an 
unusually  prolonged  leave  of  absence,  and  in  his  place  there 
reigneth  as  acting  Governor  a  mulatto  gentleman,  desirous,  it 
would  seem,  to  distinguish  himself,  but  with  small  discretion 
and  little  wit.  Shortly  after  Governor  Kennedy's  departure  he  Small  dis- 
sent a  large  expedition,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  war  and  ^"^{^^^J^^i^'ol* 
nearly  500  troops,  up  one  of  the  rivers  opposite  the  peninsula  an  acting' 
of  Sierra  Leone.  This  expedition  at  once  came  to  terms  with  IJ^e^,^*^^  ^ 
the  refractory  Chief  of  Mallaghea,  Bamba  Mimah  Lahi,  who,  Le<ino. 
desirous  to  get  rid  of  so  overwhelming  a  force  from  before  his 
town,  agreed  to  pay  in  the  March  following  1,000  dollars,  by 
way  of  indemnity  for  his  alleged  offences ;  as  of  course  he  would 
have  promised,  under  such  pressure,  to  pay  a  million,  had  it  been 
demanded.  March  came  round,  but  not  the  money.  The 
negro  chief  offered  300  dollars,  but  the  acting  Governor  refused 
that  sum,  and  in  May  sent  a  small  expedition,  consisting  of  only 
one  ship  of  war  and  150  rank  and  file,  to  enforce  payment  of 
the  difference  in  dispute — namely  700  dollars.  When  this 
expedition  reached  Mallaghea  some  negotiations  took  place ; 
the  chief  either  not  having,  or  pretending  not  to  have,  a  thou- 
sand dollars  in  hand.  The  expedition,  directed  by  an  inferior 
clerk  in  the  Government-office  at  Freetown,  insisted  on  full 
payment ;  and  in  a  letter  written  by  a  merchant  on  the  spot,  it  is 
stated  that  at  last  '^tlio  king  had  sent  the  whole  of  the  money, 
say  1,030  dollars,  to  Binty,  requesting  Mr.  Davidson  to  receive 
it  in  behalf  of  Government,  but  that  gentleman  refused  to  receive 
it."     However  this  was,  on  the  23rd  of  Mav  the  ship  opened   ^ 

^      ^  Brutal  con- 

fire  on  the    town,   and  it   was  quickly   in   flames,    night   only  duct  of  the 

closing  on  the  bombardment.    Nevertheless,  next  day,  a  portion  ^"entoje. 

of  the  town  was  seen  still  standing;  and  the   rockets  proving  ciainat 

worthless,  just  as  in  the  Ashantee  war  kegs  of  maearoni  instead  i>^. 
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of  gunpowder  were  brought  into  action,  the  troops  were  landed 
ignobly  armcd^  as  we  read,  with  lucifer  matches,  to  ignite  the 
standing  remnant  of  tlic  place;  but  from  behind  the  smoking 
ruins  they  received  so  murderous  a  negro  fire  that,  after  seventy- 
three  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  they  fled  to  the  ship, 
and  got  back  to  Sierra  Leone  with  all  possible  despatch. 

NoWy  from  this  atatement  it  is  abunda^itly  clear  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  rashltj,  and  even  unnecessarily  undertaken,  inade- 
qvately  provided,  cruelly  and  barbarously  conductedy  and  in  every 
way  grossly  mismanaged.  To  negotiate  a  treaty  three  ships  of 
ivar  and  500  men  were  sent ;  to  enforce  its  provision."}  one  ship 
and  150  soldiers.  Punishment,  degenerated  into  vengeance,  was 
pursued  with  rashness,  and  fell  into  a  retributive  ambuscade. 
Such  were  the  militari/  en'ors.  But  we  can  see  no  grounds  for 
any  military  expedition  at  all.  Commerce  was  in  no  danger — 
that  is  clear ;  for  even  after  the  extreme  provocation  of  the  attack 
upon  and  the  burning  of  their  town,  not  eveii  v)hen  all  their  pas- 
sions were  excited,  did  the  natives  offer  the  least  insidt  or  molesta- 
tion to  the  English  traders  in  the  river  ;  they  gratified  tlieir  angt'r 
by  barbarous  reprisals  on  two  of  their  prisoners;  but  though 
property  to  the  value  of  :6l 50,000  was  at  their  mercy,  they  so 
entirely  respected  it  that  the  English  merchants,  immediately 
after  the  alfray,  \vent  in  a  body  to  return  their  thanks  to  the 
negro  chief  whose  town  had  been  so  barbarously  destroyed. 
This  is  a  pregtiant  fact,  highly  illustrative  of  the  friendly  spirit 
of  both  chief  and  people^  and  also  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  the  hostile  expedition,  at  once  the  cause 
and  object  cf  so  much  suffering.  jS'or,  in  all  probability,  will  the 
matter  end  where  the  news  leaves  it ;  for  the  mulatto  Governoi 
of  Sierra  Leone  has  of  course  sent  off  to  the  Commodore  for 
reinforcements,  and  by  next  mail  wc  may  expect  accounts  of  a 
new  expedition  up  the  Malicaurra ;  though,  to  save  his  people 
from  another  assault  of  the  kind,  Bamba  Mimah  Ijahi  has 
patriotically  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother ;  and  the  chief 
missionary  at  Sierra  Leone,  less  bellicose  than  his  brethren  on 
the  coast  generally,  had,  from  the  pulpit  of  *^  St.  GeorgeN 
Cathedral,  Freetown,''  endeavoured  to  soften  the  Governor's 
heart. 

The  time  has  surely  come  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  follies  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  where  gunpow^der  and  philanthropy 
have  too  long  ruled  the  roast.  At  one  moment  we  permit  a 
false    sentiment    to  promote    and    encourage    insubordination, 
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irregularities,    and  disregard  of  good  faith,  and  then   a   long 
period    of  inaction    is    followed   by    measures    of  precipitate 
coercive  severity.      Tlie  negroes  are  first  allowed  to  get  saucy 
through  impunity,  and  then  they  are  chastised  with  barbarity. 
The  cause  of  this  is  that,  wnth  rare  exceptions,  the  right  man  is 
never   placed  in  the   right  place  in   oiu*  African  settlements. 
When   the  Gold  Coast   was    presided    over  by  the  late   Mr.   "When  tho 
Maclean,  none  of  those   collisions  ever   occurred  there.     He  ^^^  p^^,. 
thoroughlv  understood  tlie  native  character,  pursued  and  recti-  ^^^^^^  ^^'®'' 
tied  it  through  all  its  phases,  won  tlie  respect  and  regard  of  the  Mr.  Mac- 
tribes  around  him,  made  his  influence  felt  at  the  hostile  court  ^^^n.^^*'^- 

'  roiis  treat- 

of  Kumasi,   and  left  the  British  possessions  and  the  country  mentoftho 
generally  in   a  state  of  j)rosperity,  from   >vhich  it   has   since  notloc^r! 
steadily  declined,  until  now  the  chiefs,  teased  and  tormented  by  Misappro- 
a   poll-tax,  the  produce   of  which   has   been    misappropriated  the  poll-tax 
by  the  British  authorities,  are  becoming  hostile  and  dangerous,  ^.}}^? 
the  roads  into  the  interior  unsafe,  and  a  new  war  with  AshaAtee  thoritio«  at 
will   surprise  no  one   acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  coaat.  Q^^^je,  ^^'^^ 
And  just  as  it  is  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  so  we  have  seen  it  is  at 
Sierra  Leone. — Examiner ,  July,  1855. 


GAVAZZI  ON  THE  PAPAL  INQUISITION. 

Last  night  Sig.  Alessandro  GavazzA  delivered  a  lectun;  in 
Falcon-scpiare  Chapel,  on  "The  Inquisition,  Past  and  Present,'* 
for  the  benefit  of  Silver-street  Sunday  Schools. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  liev.  Dr.  Bennett,  pastor  of  TheT?or. 
the  church,  who  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer.     He  said,  we  ^Ju's  T^tio. 
were  happilv,  as  a  nation,  ij^norant  on  the  subject  of  the  Inquisi-  ^^^^  ^'^ 

i*     "  .       ^  .    ^  .         .  ,  there  being 

tion,  and  we  were  now  about  to  get  our  intormation  ui  a  pleasant  still  an  in- 
manner,  viz.,  without  experience.  En^aml  i"* 

Sig.  Gavazzi  commenced  by  observing,  that  the  first  gift  of  Tiie  first 
God  to  man  was — not  religion,  but  liberty — liberty  to  choose  o^^^kI^^ 
his  religion.     Where  there  was  most  liberty,  there  would  pure  to  man  wa?» 
religion  flourish ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  allowed  the  ^ion,  but 
least  liberty  of  any  church,  was,  therefore,  the  least  Christian  of  ^^^y- 
any  church.     If  enlightened  English   Catholics   saw,  in   this 
country,  what  was  the  daily  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  liis  country — Italy — they  would  forsake  that 
faith  at  once.     One  of  the  principal  oriental  scholars  of  the  day 
had  published  a  book,  even  with  official  sanction  in  Rome,  in 
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which  he  pointed  out  750  vital  alterations  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  tlicir  version  of  the  Bible.  Tliese  alterations  were 
necessary  to  make  the  Bible  prove  Popery.  But,  without  force. 
Popery  could  not  stand ;  it  would  not  last  without  those  penal 
and  compulsory  measures  of  which  the  Inquisition  was  the 
representative.  By  the  use  of  its  inquisitorial  powers  and 
punishments  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  showed  itself  to  be 
deficient  in  the  most  important  requisite  and  qualification  for  a 
church — it  wanted  charity.  Christ  told  his  followers  that,  as  the 
world  had  persecuted  him,  so  also  it  would  persecute  them.  The 
tme  Church  was  always  persecuted,  and  never  persecuting ;  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  always  persecuting,  and  never  persecuted  ; 
the  Church  of  Rome,  therefore,  was  not  the  true  Church  of 
Christ.  Protestants,  it  was  true,  had  persecuted,  but  it  was 
only  with  tliem  a  temporary  affair — with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
however,  it  had  been  a  ceaseless  and  changeless  system.  Christ 
said,  ''  I  send  you  as  sheep  amongst  wolves  ^' — it  was  a  mission 
of  mercy  and  of  charity ;  but  the  Roman  Cathohc  clergy,  with 
tlieir  Inquisition,  were  wolves  amongst  sheep,  and  not  sheep 
amongst  wolves.  They  were  worse  than  wolves,  they  were 
tigers,  hyenas,  monsters.  The  Inquisition  had  invented  and  prac- 
tised fourteen  different  kinds  of  torture.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  who  took  no  part  directly  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Inquisition,  yet  sanctioned  them,  as  tending  to  purify  and 
strengthen  the  church.  Romances  and  novels  were  not  neces- 
sary, or  even  desirable,  to  show  what  the  Inquisition  was. 
lie  advised  them  not  to  use  Protestant  works  in  this  contro- 
versy, because  they  were  of  no  weight  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  because  there  was  a  gi^eat  abundance  of  evidence  in 
Roman  Catholic  works  which  they  could  not  repudiate.  He 
quoted  from  the  Luc  em  a  Inqulsiiorum,  an  officially  published 
book  in  Rome,  which  gave  an  account  of  these  fourteen  tortures. 
This  was  a  book  written  by  an  old  inquisitor,  for  the  instruction 
of  young  ones.  When  Roman  Catholic  priests  came  to  them 
with  a  sanctified  look,  let  them  remember  that  they  belonged 
to  a  class  which  was  guilty  of  tliese  atrocities.  The  first 
torture  was  called  "  The  Queen  of  Tortures^' — it  was  the  torture 
of  the  rope.  The  victim,  mth  100  lbs.  weight  attached  to  his 
feet,  and  his  hands  tied  behind  him  by  a  rope,  was  raised  with 
that  rope  on  a  pulley,  and  when  hoisted  up  to  the  ceiling,  he 
was  suddenly  let  down  almost  to  the  floor,  which  entirely  dislo- 
cated his  arras.    This  torture  had  ceased  only  within  his  memory. 
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He  next  described  the  torture  of  tlie  wliecl  and  the  torture  of 
the  water.     The  latter  was  very  horrible — he  wished  to  horrify 
them,  aud  to  induce  them  to  horrify  their  friends  and  children, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  establishment  in  this  country  of  a  church 
which  could  be  guilty  of  such  atrocities.     The  lecturer  gave  a 
highly  graphic  description  of  tlie  more  prominent  of  these  modes 
of  torture,  which  caused  a  thrill  of  horror  to  pervade  the  whole 
assembly.     One  of  them  was  the  dropping  of  water  from  the 
ceiling  upon  the  head.    This  constant  dropping  took  off  first  the 
hair,  and  then  the  skin,  and  then  the  skull,  and  then — the  first 
drop  which  touched  tlie  naked  brain  relieved  the  poor  mise- 
rable wretch  from  his  sufferings.     The  Inquisition  was  called  The  "Holy' 
*^  Holy."     There  was  an  ocean,  renowned  for  its  storms,  which  ana^tT*"^ 
was  called  the  Pacific  Ocean — there  was  a  cape,  notorious  for  ^'^^^ 
its  shipwrecks,  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — and  the  Devil 
himself  was  called  an  angel  of  light.     In  just  this  sense  was  the 
Inquisition  "  holy."     But  some  might  say,  that  the  Inquisition 
which  had  done  all  these  liorrible  things  was  not  now  in  exist- 
ence, as  sanctioned  by  the  present  amiable  Pope.     What,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  ?     The  Inquisition  was  still  in  existence,  and 
that  ^'  angel,"    that   ''  father  of  his  people,"  Pius   IX.,   once  Pope 
every  week,  as  ''  First  Inquisitor,"  presided  over  it !     Let  them  J^pTrst  in- 
not  say,  that  the  Inquisition  in  England  was  an  impossibility !   quisiu^r," 
The  people  that  could  not  prevent  the  Papal  hierarchy  from  oi\\\» 
parcelling  out  their  country,  were  not  likely  to  prevent  their  P^opio. 
doing  anything  else.     In  fact,  everything  was  possible  to  the 
cunning  and   perseverance   of   Rome.      The   Tractarians  were 
paving  the  way  for  the  Inquisition  ;  they  gradually  depressed  English 
the  Church  of  England,  and  elevated  the  Church  of  Eome,  ^'^^^^* 
aud  when  the  two  came  to  a  level  in  the  countr}^  they  would  the  way  for 
give  to  Rome  the  precedence,  on  the  score  of  antiquity.     If  gition. 
they  would  not  have  the  Inquisition,  therefore,  let  them  crush 
the  snake  of  Tractarianism  in  the  head.     The  only  remedy —  Th©  snake 
the  only  safety — for  England,  was  the  free  Bible,  and  the  Bible  nai^to 
alone — tiie  Bible  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  school,  and  at  the  fireside.  |>®  crushed 
Without  the  Bible  they  were  undone,  and  he  prayed  that  God 
might  bless  them  in  the  study  of  it.     Signer  Gavazzi  then  sat 
down  amidst  great  applause. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  him  for  his  able 
lecture,  and  the  meeting  separated. — Morninr/  Afhcrtisery  \Qth 
ApriL  185G. 
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A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR, 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

Sir,  —  John   Johnson,    late   a   private   soldier   in   the   95tli 

Regiment,  received  a  gun-shot  wound  at  Inkermann,  and  died 

in  the  hospital  at  Scutari. 

Patriotic  jxis  motlicr,  a  poor  widow,  living  in  the  parish  of  Preston,  in 

thegua^.^    the  county  of  Suffolk,  was  in  the  receipt  of  2s,  6d.  per  week 

dians  of       fj.Qjn  the  guardiaus  of  the  poor  of  the  Cosford  Union.     About  a 

Poor-house,  fortnight  since  the  arrears  of   pay  due  to  her  deceased  son, 

amounting  to  the  sum  of  £\.  12s.  lOd.,  were  received  by  her, 

immediately  upon  learning  which  the  guardians  of  the  Cosford 

Union,  in  the  exercise  of  their  patriotic  liberality,  stopped  the 

weekly  payment  to  the  widow,  alleging  that  she  could  no  longer 

require  their  assistance  while  she  had  the  money  referred  to  in 

her  possession. 

Sur,  is  it  thus  the  wealthy  of  England  should  testify  their  sense 
of  the  valour  of  her  lowlier  sons  ? 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Lavenham,  Suffolk,  March  15,  1856»  P.  H. 


THE    BISHOPS'    COURTS. 

AN  APPEAL   TO    THE  BRITISH  NATION. 

William th«       BRETHREN, — They  Were  established  as  a  separate  and  inde- 

Conqueror,    pendent  Order  of  jurisprudence  by  William  the  Conqueror,  soon 

after  possessing  himself  of  the  English  throne,  as  a  return  in 

part  for  the  influence  the  Church  of  Rome  had  rendered  him  in 

dispossessing  the  rightful  monarch. 

Cod©  of  They  are  governed  by  a  code  of  laws  purely  their  own.     The 

E^r^h*^^^  ^eqp/e  of  this  country  had  no  voice  in  makmg  them  ;  but  they 

lnqui.sition    have  emanated  from  popes,  councils,  or  synods.     Every  one  is, 

maintained.  jjQ^eygj.^  bound  by  their  authority.      Were  the  clerg}^  alone 

interested  in  their   continuance   or  removal,  there  would   be 

sufficient  data  to  justify  their  immediate  extinction;  but  all 

classes  of  the  laity  are  placed  under  their  baneful  influence,  and 

almost  daily  suffer  from  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which 

thev  are  armed.     The  fact  that  theState  has  one  set  of  laws 
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[>roccccling  from  the  joint  authority  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Lords, 

^lul  CommoDs,  and  the  Church  another  set  of  laws,  put  forth 

\d  executed  by  the  authority  of  ecclesiastics,  must  necessarily 

isiou    great    confusion,   national  dishonour,   and   individual 


^re  are  nearly  four  hundred  of  these  courts  scattered  over  Nearly  4oo 

1    Tw-    1  •  11-1  1-1  Courts  of 

and   Wales.       Some  pertain  to  ai-chbi8iiop.s,   bishops,  inquisition 
Videacous.      Others  are  attached  to  cathedrals,  deans,  scattered 

^  '  '    over  Lng- 

Vicars,  and  other  orders  of  ecclesiastics ;  and,  strange  land  aud 
•iij>pcar,  portions  of  them  belong  to  lords  and  ladies  of 
The  whole  system  will  be  best  understood  by  a  brief 
^ocription  of  their  constitution — their  powers — their  abuses — 
and  the  reasons  for  their  extinction. 

TUEIR    CONSTITUTION. 

None  but  avowed  members  of  the  Church  of  England  can  Constitu- 
obtain  admission.      The  bishop  appoints  the  judges,  advocates,  V^*"— ^J^* 
and  proctors  ;  and  at  his  pleasure  he  can  remove  them.     At  the  a^it/^Eccle- 
timc  of  being  admitted  they  swear  they  believe  the  Thirty-nine  courts. 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  ^'  and  will  yield  obedience  to 
the  lawful  commands  of  their  diocesan."     And  it  is  a  fact,  that.  Popish 
if  after  being  admitted,  any  judge,  advocate,  or  proctor,  were  to  \l^^\^^^^x, 
alter  his  rtUgioits  ophdons  or  cunduct,  the  bishop  could,  on  this  •'^'^  nvowed 
account  alone,  suspend  him,  or  altogether  dismiss  him  from  the  tants. 
court,     lie  has  equally  arbitrary  powers  as  to  admission.     Any 
gentleman  after  payment  of  a  large  premium,  and  serving  seven 
years  as  an  articled  clerk,  nuiy  be  rejected  by  the  bishop,  and 
denied  the  right  of  becoming  a  practitioner. 

In   the   name    of    common    right,    we    protest   against   this 
monopoly  of  justice  by  clerical    persons.      Did   it  extend   no 
further  than  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  might  be 
left  to  judges,  advocates,  and  proctors,  to  emancipate  tliemselves 
from  trammels  imposed  by  diocesan  authority  and  guarded  by 
constant  supervision.     But  seeing  that  the  powers  of  these  courts 
lay  hold  of,  and  adjudicate  upon,  civil  matters  which  affect  the 
whole  community,  we  repeat  it,  that  the  continuance  of  such  a 
monopoly  of  judicial  power,   with  such  restraints   upon  prac- 
titioners, is  to  them  a  degradation,  to  national  jurisprudence  a  inquisition 
dishonour,  and  to  the  people  at   large  a  moral  wrong.     As  a  <^^  ^^^  ^o- 
consequence  of  this  exclusivcness,  the  principal  coiu'ts  are  filled  Kxctor, 
up  by  only  a  very  few  practitioners.      The  diocese  of  Exeter^  ^d^Nor^^ 
comprehending  within  its  jurisdiction  above  two   millions   of  wich. 
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persons,  has  only  eight  proctors,  with  ninety-two  causes  every 
year  brought  before  it.  Tliat  of  Gloucester,  Mith  its  117  causes 
in  one  year,  lias  five  proctors.  That  of  Nonrich,  wdth  seventy 
causes,  is  conducted  by  six  })roctors.  Tliese  are  only  specimens 
of  one  great  system  of  judicial  monoiX)ly.  An  outcry  would  be 
justly  raised  against  such  a  state  of  things,  if  it  obtained  in 
either  the  ciWl  or  criminal  courts.  Yet  causes  both  of  a 
criminal  and  highly  important  civil  character  constantly  occur 
in  the  provincial  courts  of  bishops,  and  still  they  are  closed 
against  all  other  persons  than  such  as  they  permit  to  practise. 

As  might  be  expected,  tiial  by  jur\^  is  unknown  in  these 
courts.  Had  any  twelve  men  been  selected  ])eriodicaliy  to  try 
the  causes  conducted  in  them,  they  would  from  time  to  time 
have  spread  such  information  as  should  not  only  have  exposed 
them  to  merited  contempt,  but  led  long  ago  to  their  alx)lition. 
Would  it,  for  instance,  have  been  allowed  that  witnesses  should 
never  be  examined  in  open  court,  but  in  private  by  writteu 
interrogatories  ?  or  that  one  examiner  should  generally  be 
employed  by  the  proctors  for  both  parties  ?  or  that  he  might  so 
guard  an  insincere  witness  from  discrepancy  or  contradiction  as 
would  render  it  impracticable  to  establish  against  him  a  charge 
of  perjury  ?  or  that  even  a  cross-examination  should  entirely 
fail  to  ehcit  those  distinct  and  expressive  peculiarities  of  » 
case,  upon  an  acquaintance  with  which  its  main  strength  may 
depend  ?  The  examiner  not  being  at  liberty  to  change  a 
question,  a  witness  may  negative  that  which  is  true  in  fact, 
altliough  it  is  not  true  in  form.  IMore  than  this,  if  a  M'itness 
live  beyond  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  (though  it  be  but  the 
next  street)  of  the  court  in  which  a  suit  may  be  earned  on,  he 
cannot  be  compelled  to  attend  and  give  evidence  in  that  court, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  other  bishop  in  whose  diocese  he 
resides,  simply  because  a  contrary  custom  would  ''be  attended 
with  the  inconvenience  affecting  the  fees  of  different  officers.'' 
It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  too,  that  tlie  Bishop  of  London 
must  approve  of  every  examiner  of  his  court  before  he  can 
•exercise  his  functions. 

There  is  another  singular  feature  in  the  constitution  of  these 
courts.  It  is  that  many  of  them  (at  least  160)  are  at  different 
periods  inhibited  or  closed ;  sometimes  at  the  primary,  at  other 
times  at  the  triennial,  visitation  of  the  Bishop,  during  tliree, 
four,  or  six  months.  At  these  periods,  no  business  is  transacted 
in  them,  as  it  is  then  conducted  either  personally  before  the 
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bishop,  or  in  the  court  next  in  the  ascending  order  of  authority. 
However  serious   the   inconveniences  which   result   from   this 
practice,  they  are,  however,  fraught  with  advantage  to  different 
officers.      Thus   the   registrar    of   the    Consistorial    Court   of  Fees  of  tho 
Salisbury  states  his  fees,  in  1827,  to  have  been  £485  0*.  Hd.  oiTho"^ 
But  in  1829,  ''being  tlie  year  of  the  triennial  inhibition  of  the  ^isiiui^' 
Archdeacon  of  Berks,  Sarum,  Wilts,  and  Subdean  of  Sarum," 
they  rose  to  £{)27  IC)S.  Sd,     So  also  the  Registrar  of  Norwich 
Episcopal   Court    states   his    income    in    1829    to   have    been 
£l,2od  Os,  Id. ;  but  two  years  before,  when  the  Registry  Offices 
were  closed  for  tlirce  months,  it  amounted  to  .€2,224?  126\  Gd. 

The  evils  occasioned  by  these  courts  will  become  iucreasingly 
evident  by  a  reference  thereto. 

THEIR    POWERS. 

They  have  usurped  testamentary  jurisdiction. 

At  one  time  ecclesiastics  claimed  by  canon  law  the  right  to   Eociesias- 
be  present  whenever  any  man  made  his  will.     Such  an  invasion  bTcancm 
of  civil  rights  was  not,  however,  more   odious  than  the  present  ^•^^^'  <^<^  bo 
practices  of  these  courts  in  testamentary  matters  prove  injurious,  when  men 
For  instance  :  the  Bishop  grants  probate  of  wills  disposing  of  per-  *".[J^''  ^^^^ 
sonal  estate,  but  ha^  no  power  over  a  testator  when  bequeathing 
real  property ;  the  consequence  is,  the  validity  of  a  will   has 
often  to  be  tried   in  two  courts — in   that  of  common  law,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  real  estate,  and  in  the  Spiritual  Court  as 
to  the  personality.     In  one  court  the  testator  has  been  pro- 
nounced sane,  in  the  other  insane,  when  he  executed  the  same 
deed.     Such  conflicts  of  judgments  led  to  most  serious  results, 
property  is  not  secure  ;  executors  know  not  how  to  act ;  legatees  Property 
may  be  despoiled ;  and  in  one  instance,  a  residuary  legatee  so  Exc^^tora ' 
circumstanced  is  now  imprisoned,  and  has  been  incarcerated  in  ^""w  not 
the  Queen's  Bench  nearly  twenty-five  years.     Nor  is  this  all.  itesiduary 
It  is  constantly  occurring  that  persons  interested  in  the  faithful  ^^'^f-^t^'^  y"* 

^vTi  1  n        prisoncMi  for 

administration  of  a  will,  are  first  obliged  to  go  to  these  courts  for  25  years  by 
an  inventory  of  effects  from  executors  or  administrators  ;  but  as  ^  ^^^P* 
these  courts  have  no  power  in  such  civil  matters  to  enforce  their 
own  decrees,  suitors  must  afterwards  have  recourse  to  a  Chan- 
cery suit  in  order  to  compel  payment.  Two  expensive  suits  are 
thus  required  instead  of  one ;  the  costs  of  either  of  which  may 
more  than  al)sorb  the  sum  claimed.  Without  this  twofold  process, 
justice  is  altogether  withheld,  or,  what  may  be  worse,  a  greater 
injui*y  may  be,  and  often  is,  inflicted  than  the  relief  obtained  can 
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compensate.  Great  ay  are  these  inconveniences  and  injuries, 
they  are  not  of  equal  magnitude  with  those  which  constantly 
arise  out  of  anotlier  part  of  the  present  system.  We  allude  to 
the  prerogative  of  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  If  any  person 
die,  leaving  five  pounds  in  two  dioceses,  or  within  two  pecu- 
liars ;  or  if  he  die  in  one  diocese  leaving  no  effects ;  but  leaving 
effects  to  the  value  in  another  diocese ;  probate  or  administration 
must  be  taken  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  because 
of  the  power  pertaining  to  his  Grace  as  Primate  of  all  Eng- 
land. Many  persons  are  ignorant  at  the  time  of  taking  probate 
or  administration,  that  the  deceased  left  property  in  different 
districts.  *'  Cases  often  occur,''  says  Mr.  Kitson,  the  Registrar 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  at  Norwich,  ^*  in  which  after  Wills 
have  been  proved,  they  are  required  to  be  sent  to  the  Preroga- 
tive Office,  on  the  ground  of  bona  notabilia  having  been  dis- 
covered.'' All  the  expeuses  of  probate  or  administration  must 
be  re-incurred :  every  act  of  the  executors  under  the  lirst 
probate  was  void,  whatever  amount  of  money  had  been  received 
and  paid.  Titles  or  leases  so  granted  would  be  invalid :  even  the 
consent  of  a  guardian  to  the  marriage  by  license  of  a  minor,  son 
or  daughter  of  the  deceased,  if  given  under  the  first  probate, 
would  be  also  void,  and  would  render  the  marriage  itself  voidable. 

Other  practical  inconveniences  frequently  arise  from  this 
prerogative.  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  colonists  or  foreigners,  who 
had  neither  resided  nor  died  in  England,  but  who  had  shares 
in  an  English  railway  or  canal  which  passed  through  two 
dioceses ;  or  who  had  effected  a  life  assurance  with  a  company, 
having  its  principal  office  in  London ;  w  ould  be  obliged,  through 
their  representatives,  to  contribute  to  this  method  of  keeping  up 
the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  extends 
over  all  ^'  the  dominions"  of  the  crown. 

Another  rnatter  of  great  public  importance  connected  with 
the  testamentary  powers  of  these  courts  is  the  condition  of  the 
registries  in  which  wills  are  deposited.  Next  to  the  documents 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  there  are  no  records  of  greater  im- 
portance. Yet  the  places  where  they  are  kept  are  imsafe, 
inconvenient,  and,  in  many  instances,  a  reproach  to  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities.  And,  although  it  is  almost  incredible,  it 
is  a  fact,  that  when  at  Lady-day,  1857,  the  present  lease  of  the 
premises  used  as  the  Prerogative  Office  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  expires,  the  wills  op  that  province  will  come 
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REGISTRARS."     Thcse  date  from  1484  down  to  the  present  time. 

Tliey  aftect  property  and  titles  to  estates  to  an  enormous  extent. 

But  why  should  these  civil  interests  of  the  nation  be  thus  placed 

in  the  hands  of  the  Church  ?    All  testamentary  papers  through-  Testa- 

out  the  kingdom  ought  surely  to  be  surrendered  into  the  custody  pai>ore  at 

of  the  crown.     At  present  they  are  the   property  of  bishops  ^J!^,'*J^'^  ^^^^. 

and  their  respective  officers  ;  nor  can  they  be  produced  in  any  Bishops. 

common  law  court  except  by  their  permission  and  the  payment 

of  such  fees  as  they  may  choose  to  demand. 

Their  Matrimonial  Powers — The  limits  of  this  address  allow  Matri- 
not  a  minute  detail  of  the  many  injuries  inflicted  inconsequence  l^^^.^^-^ 
of  this  jurisdiction.     "In  the  whole  practice  of  the  law/' says  ^^^^^'^ 
an  officer  in  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  who  had  had  courts.^ 
twenty  years'  experience,  "  greater  evil  is  not  to  be  found  than 
the  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  vicious  woman,  whose  guilt  Tl\e  Inqui- 
is  manifest,  to  dnag  her   husband  through  various   courts  of  abies  v?- 
appeal ;  subiecting  him  to  the  expenses  of  proceedings  on  both   ^'^^^ 

•1  .  »»^-iii  i/»i  N  women  to 

sules ;  extorting  money  (and  that  by  order  oi  the  court)  '*  as  extort 
alimony  all  the  while ;  the  very  lapse  of  time  giving  occasion  *"*^"*^^-  *^^- 
for  fresh  recriminatory  pleas  on  either  hand — fresh  examination 
of  witnesses — intolerable  expense,  and  almost  endless  delay.'' — 
(Appendix  to  lleport,  p.  256.)  Can  anything  be  more  truly 
odious,  or  destructive  of  domestic  honour  ?  All  this  evil  is 
occasioned  by  courts,  one  ostensible  purpose  of  which  is  that 
they  shouhl  act  as  conservators  of  public  morals. 

Other  and  extraordinary  powers  they  possess  and  exercise. 
Thus,  by  various  unrepealed   statute   laws,  every  archbishop, 
l)ishop,    archdeacon,   or  other  person   exercising  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  is  authorized  "  to  correct,  punish,  and  repress  all 
manner  of  heresies  and    errors,  vices,  sins,  abuses,  idolatries,  Danpcrouu 
hvpocrisics,  and  superstitions/' — (37  Henry  Vlll.  cap.  17,  s.  3,  uiux)t»oaied 
and  1st  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  1,  s.  12.)     They  can  fine  and  imprison  37  Henry 
for  life  "  any  person  whatsoever   who  shall  declare   or  speak  Yi^}/  ^V' 
anything  in  derogation,  depraving,  or  despising,  of  the  Book  of  cap.  l. 
Common   Prayer,   or  anything  therein  contained,  or  any  part  y{  ^^^  j  ' 
tliereof '' — (2nd  and  3rd  of  Edward  VI.  cap.   1) ;  and  by  s.  12  in  power  of 
the  jurisdiction  of   peculiars  is  expressly  included.     Of  these 
peculiars,  deans,  rectors,   and  vicars,  are  judges   by  virtue  of 
their  institution  to  the  benefice.     In  the  diocese  of  Winchester  iHocoso  of 
alone  there  are  no  less  than  forty-five  rectorial  and  vicarial  contains 
peculiars,  in  either  of  which  "  any  person  whatever"'  may  be  J^^'^^f 
cited  for  expressing  an  opinion  at  variance  with  the  statements  and  vicarial 

Peculiars. 
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contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  said  in  the  same  act 
"to  have  been  completed  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost/'  (s.  1.) 

They  can  cite  any  member  of  the  Church  of  England  '*  for 
not  having  his  or  their  child  baptised ;  for  not  coming  to  the 
Communion,  or  for  any  error  in  matters  of  religion  or  doctrine 
now  allowed  in  the  Church  of  England/'  (5th  of  Elizabeth, 
cap.  23,  s.  12.) 

Tlicy  can  compel  the  payment  of  tithes,  church-rates,  Easter 
offerings,  mortuaries,  and  other  demands. 

They  can  correct  all  manner  of  offences  against  the  Ten 
Commandments,  except  tlic  sixth  and  eighth,  as  well  as  "  all 
excesses  of  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  well  of  the  clergy  as  the  laity, 
whose  reformation  belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.'' 

They  can  compel  persons  to  become  churchwardens,  which, 
though  an  annual  office,  may,  and  often  has,  exposed  individuals 
to  suits  in  these  courts  that  have  spread  over  several  years,  and 
entailed  upon  them  enormous  expense  and  vexation. 

They  can  punish,  by  heavy  costs  and  (if  not  paid)  imprison- 
ment,  persons  guilty  of  defamation.  Thirty-four  persons,  the 
greater  part  being  females,  were  imprisoned  for  non-payment 
of  such  costs  between  the  1st  of  January,  1827,  and  31st  of 
December,  1 829.     One  person  died  in  prison, 

THEIR    .VBUSES. 

I^hcy  betray  civil  rights.  For  instance  :  no  two  matters  are 
of  greater  importance  to  individuals  or  families  than  testamen- 
tary and  matrimonial  causes.  They  involve  "  purely  questions 
of  civil  right  between  individuals  in  their  lay  character,  and 
are  neither  spiritual  nor  affecting  tlie  Church  Establishment." 
Yet,  add  the  Commissioners,  ^^  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  we 
became  early  connnced  of  the  impracticability  of  having  judges 
duly  qualified  to  administer  in  the  diocesan  courts  the  testa- 
mentary and  matrimonial  laws,  which  involve  matters  of  such 
very  high  importance  to  the  parties  litigant  and  to  the  public." 
Why,  then,  are  such  powers  retained?  An  indignant  nation 
ought  loug  since  to  have  replied  to  this  question  by  demanding 
their  entire  abolition. 

They  are  replete  with  sinecures.  The  following  are  only  spe- 
cimens : — The  principal  registrars  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury  were  appointed  by  the  archbishop.  Their  incom- 
petence was  acknowledged  by  the  deputy  registrar.  The  gross 
amount  of  their  receipts,  in  1827,  was  £15,490.  I4s.  Id. 
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It  appears  that  minors  are  frequently  appointed  to  lucrative  j^j^^^'P  ^^ 

offices.     The  registrar  of  tlie  Court  of  Chester  was  so  appointed  aipoiuted 

by  his  father,  the  bishop.     At  the  time,  tlie  son  was  fourteen  ^"-^ -^'"^  14 

J  f  I  '  yc.-ir:s  of 

years  of  age,  the  receipts  of  whose  oifice  amounted  to  .€4000  ago,  as 

annually.     Tlie  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1837,  appointed  his  {i'eTwrt"^^ 

relatives — a  father  and  son — registrars.     The  son  was  a  minor,  of  Chester, 

of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the  emoluments  in  ^4000  per 

1829  were  .€562.     These  and  other  offices  arc  often  given  in  '^^'nuui. 

reversion,  and  are  regiUar  matters  of  family  arrangements,  legal  theirishop 

qualifications  never  forming  any  part  of  the  consideration.  <^'f  ^^'"i- 

All  these  lucrative  appointments  are  sustained  by  fees.  No 
one  complains  of  professional  men  being  paid.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  equitable  and  an  exorbitant  demand,  EcclcsiasticjU 
jurisprudence  is  to  be  placed  under  the  latter.  Thus  the  fees  to 
only  three  classes  of  officers  are  as  follows  :  — 

To  the /«c/(/6>*  of  Courts  in  the  two  Provinces  .€14,271  18     9  L^cratiyo 

^  pociilatioii»> 

To  the  Registrars  of  ditto  .         .     28,076  13     5  by  Jud^-os 

To  Deputy  Registrars  of  ditto    .  .     15,851     5  10  tit^'ofihe 

Bish(^pjj' 

CourU . 


Grand  yearly  total  .€58,199  18     0 

This   does  not  include  fees  to  advocates,  surrogates,  proctors, 
and  others.     These  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.     Some 
idea  may  however  be  formed  of  the  amount  from  the  sources 
whence  they  arise.     Thus  probates  and  administrations  yield  a 
very  large,  if  not  indeed  the  largest,  amount  of  income.     An 
inequity  of  principle  obtains  in  this  department.     It  is  this:  — 
The  fees  are  regulated,  not  by  the  amount  of  labour  performed 
for  the  living,  but  by  the  value  of  effects  left  by  the  dead.    For  a 
probate  under  i?1000,  the  church  would  obtain  in  fees  €6.  7*.  Qd ; 
if  it  were  under  €8000,  her  profit  would  be  €15.  6^.  4rf.,  although 
no  additional  labour  would  be  required.    In  the  Consistory  Court  Consistory 
of  London  there  is  an  increased  inequity  of  charge.    "  For  every  petJ^i^o^'^ 
probate  or  administration  granted  to  a  Quaker,  i?i  addition  to  the  i".iu.Htico 
usuat  fee,  2s.  C)d. !     Is  this  because  some  Quakers,  when  cited  Quukors  of 
into  Doctors'  Commons  to  sav  why  thev  would  not  be  sworn  ^"""^ 

1   .        1  "  •  "  integrity. 

churchwardens,  appeared  ni  their  own  proper  persons  ;  and,  like 
men  of  firm  integrity,  stated  their  conscientious  objections,  and 
were  excused  ?  Will  they  tamely  submit  to  the  wrong  of  paying 
more  than  others,  simply  l)ecause  they  arc  Quakers  ? 

There  are  fees  charged  every  parish  at  the  visitations  (con-  Bishops' 
firmations)  of  the  bishop.    In  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  *'  the  fees  thedio^es^ 
paid  by  the  churchwardens  for  every  single  parish'*  amoimt  to  of  Noi-wich 

aTnl  CVint^i- 
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\2s.  Gd.  each.  There  are  1041  parishes.  The  chancellor,  regis- 
trars, proctors,  and  apparitors,  secure  to  themselves  £650. 12*.  6d, 
at  every  such  visitation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  deputy  registrar 
makes  this  note  in  the  margin  of  his  return  : — '^  These  were 
raised  in  1784  from  2*.  t6  10^. ;  and  in  1813,  from  10*.  to  12*.  6d, 
Tlie  latter  was  done  under  the  express  authority  of  the  bishop, 
to  ray  knowledge. — J.  K."  In  the  same  diocese,  at  every  conse- 
cration of  a  church  or  churchyard,  the  fees  amount  to  £9. 18*.  Od. 
In  the  Consistory  Court  of  Canterbury,  the  Judge  has,  for  every 
consecration,  £h,  5*.,  the  Registrar  .€3.  3*.,  and  the  Apparitor 
£1,  1*.  The  increase  of  churches  under  the  Church  Building^ 
Acts,  the  consequent  increased  number  of  licences,  and  other 
instruments,  have  swelled  the  amount  of  fees  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Then,  again,  the  fees  for  marriage  licences  yield  an 
immense  revenue.  The  principle  by  which  the  charge  is  regu- 
lated may  be  gathered  from  one  instance,  stated  by  a  witness : — 
"The  general  fee"  to  the  clerical  surrogate  "is  from  half-a- 
guinea  to  a  guinea,  some  regard  being  had  to  the  distance  that 
they  themselves  may  be  resident  from  Norwich."  He  was  asked, 
"Why  is  a  difference  made? — the  surrogate  does  not  travel? 
No  ,•  but  it  is  considered  that  the  parties  would  have  to  travel  \f 
it  was  not  for  the  surrogate,^' 
Unconstitu-  If  wc  come  to  fccs  for  conducting  causes,  we  find  singular 
tionai  acts    iUustrations  in  every  diocese  of  the  oppression  these  courts  con- 

|»eq>etratea  "^  ^ '^ 

by  tiie         stantly  occasion.     In  that  of  Lichfield,  for  instance,  one  person 

caroourt^of  ^^^^  pronounced  in  contempt  "for  not  having  performed  penance 

Lichfield.      and  paid  taxed  costs ;"  these  amounted  to  .fe37.  8*.  lie?. ;  but  all 

the  money  even  this  fiery  trial  could  extort  from  the  unhappy 

Mwacods      defendant  was  £2.  8*.  lid.     In  the  diocese  of  Ely  the  fees  for 

and  iKjciiln-  ^^ public  pcnauce  are  3*.  4(/.  ;^'  "for  private  penance  13*.  4ci'. ;" 

Ci>ii8istory    "  for  cvcry  commutation  of  penance,  at  the  will  of  the  judge,  the 

CourtHof      office-fee  is  ,fil.  1*.''      In  the  Consistory  Court  of  St.  David's, 

8t*.  'Da\id's,  ouc  such  suit  sprcad  over  more  than  two  years,  and  the  bill  of 

am[peter-     *^^®  Proctor  was  £64.  12*.  6flf.,  but  from  which  even  their  own 

borough.       Registrar  took  off,  in  taxation,  .£31. 1*.  ^d.     In  a  similar  case  in 

the  same  court,  the  costs  were  £34.0*.  4^?.,  from  which  £3. 14*.  4</. 

were  deducted  on  taxation,  but  the  costs  of  that  very  taxation 

amounted  to  £2.  6*.  4«?.  /  the  defendant,  therefore  gained  only 

£1.  8*.   The  poor  are  the  chief  sufferers.     Fees  are  also  charged 

for  a  great  variety  of  matters.     For  instance:    "Confirming 

forty-five  church-rates''  (Bristol  diocese),  the  fees  were £5.9*. 4(/. 

In  the  Consistory  Court  of  Hereford,  a  fee  of  3*.  6rf.  is  charged 
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by  the  Apparitor  of  each  parish  for  every  form  of  prayer,  prochi- 
mation,  &c.,  issued  by  royal  authority.  Other  dioceses  charge 
more  or  less.  The  Consistory  Court  of  Peterborough  makes  a 
charge  "  for  every  licence  to  practice  surgery  or  midwifery,  for 
the  judge,  6s.  Sd.,  and  the  registrar,  6,9.  8rf."  These  are  only 
illustrations  of  the  extent  to  which  demands  may  be  made  for 
intermeddling  with  almost  every  civil  matter.  Another  abuse 
remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  the  qualification,  or  rather  the 
non-qualification,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  judges.  Of  these, 
"with  deputies  and  surrogates,  there  are  nearly  fifty  in  the  whole 
kingdom ;  but  of  these  thirty-eight  have  had  no  legal  education  ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  clergymen,  whose  examination 
before  the  commission,  or  whose  written  returns  to  their  inquiries, 
incontestibly  demonstrate  their  total  unfitness  for  the  office  they 
sustain. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  evil  we  seek  to  remove,  Oin- 
reasons  may  be  few,  but  we  apprehend  they  are  cogent. 

THEIR    EXTINCTION 

would  emancipate  a  Protestant  country  from  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and   hurtful  Popish  institutions;    remove  a   present  Tho 
scandal  from  English  jurisprudence ;  and  take  from  the  Church  cmirtraro 
of  England   a   well-merited   odium.      Episcopacy  could   exist  p^y*^^*^ 
independently  ot    Ecclesiastical  Courts.      It  obtained  m  this  Popish  in- 
country,  several  centuries  prior  to  their  establishment,  and  would,  8*^»*'^*^i<>'^»' 
if  relieved  from  the  unhappy  excrescence,  rise  or  fall  by  its  own 
merits.    The  assembly  emphatically  state,  that  with  Episcopacy, 
as  mch,  they  have  nothing  to  do.     But  they  do  as  distinctly  and 
emphatically  protest  against  any  order  of  ecclesiastics  being 
armed  with  judicial  authority  in  matters  civil  and  religious, 
affecting  the  entire  community. 

Their  extinction  would  afford  relief  both  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  from  an  amount  of  wrong,  of  which  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  full  working  of  the  system  have  no  adequate  idea.  The 
fads  we  have  adduced  are  sufficient  illustrations  of  the  public 
injury  sustained.  These  facts  arc  wholly  free  from  exaggeration 
or  colouring.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  supplied  by  a  report, 
signed  and  sealed  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Durham,  and  three  other  diocesans, 
and  several  of  the  most  distinguished  common  law  judges  and 
civilians. 

By  transferring  their  civil  jurisdiction  (especially  testamentary 
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and  matrimonial)  to  Courts  of  Common  Law,  to  which  they 
Je<^itimately  belong,  secular  rights  would  be  governed  by  more 
equitable  rules, — be  conducted  at  a  less  expense, — conduce  to 
greater  security  both  to  property  and  morals,  and  establish  one 
uniform  system  of  executive  justice  in  the  country. 

Those  powers,  which  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  we  propose  should  be 
wholly  and  at  once  abolished. 

[To  be  continned.) 


ATROCITIES    PERPETRATED    BY   THE    VICEROY  OF 

EGYPT. 

STATE  OF  EGYPT. 

Alexandria,  February  22nd. 

Said  Pasha,  the  Viceroy,  htos  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  is 

as  busily  engaged  as  ever  in  reforming  and  drilling  his  troops. 

Tcrribio       Tlic  puor  Bcdouins  liave  been  sutiering  great  cruelties  at  his 

ix-rl^Kitmtofi  ^i^J^^s,  all  those  his  Plighness  succeeds  in  catcliing  are  chained 

by  Said        j^  cou])les,  aud  cast  into  the  \dlest  and  most  nauseous  prisons. 

Last  week,  during  several  days,  about  3,000  of  these  poor  men 

were  brought  down  to  Alexandria,  aud  on  the  way  many  of  tliem 

died  from  the  excessive  cruelties  they  had  undergone,  the  living 

were  not  separated  from  the  dead,  as  the  man  in  cliarge  had  to 

account  for  the  whole  number,  and  they  were  thus  taken  to  the 

galleys. 

Kgjq^t,  under  Said  Pasha,  is  governed  with  the  same  despotic 
sway  as  vrhen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pharoahs,  and  to 
speak  of  the  Government  of  Egypt  is  to  speak  of  the  character 
of  Said  Pasha,  who  is  exclusively  his  own  prime  minister,  his 
own  council,  his  own  commander-in-chief,  and  even  his  own 
engineer. — Ti77ies,  3rd  March,  1856. 
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House  op  Lords,  April  14,  1856. 
F^Hof  The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  having   presented  a  petition   from 

Aibcrnario    certain  inhabitants  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  complaining 
turo  in  ^^"^    of  the   infliction   of  torture  by  the  officers   of   Government 

Indin. 
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attributing  the  practice  to  weigh  iii  the  assessment  of  tlie 
Government  revenue,  and  praying  for  protection,  proceeded  to 
move  the  following  resohitiou  :  — 

"That,  by  a  report  lately  laid  on  the  table,  it  is  proved  to  tlie 
entire  conviction  of  the  house  that  torture,  or  the  infiiction  of 
pain  for  the  purpose  of  confession  or  extortion,  has  long  been 
practised  and  still  continues  to  be  practised  by  the  native  othcers 
of  Government  in  the  realisation  of  the  public  revenues  and 
the  administration  of  criminal  law  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
throughout  all  the  twenty  provinces  constituting  the  (Govern- 
ment of  jMadras :  that  the  aforesaid  torture,  although  elan- 
destine  and  unauthorised,  has  been  for  many  years  known  and 
admitted  by  the  constituted  authorities  at  home  and  in  India, 
as  shown  by  the  public  records  :  that  this  house  views  the 
aforesaid  practice  of  torture,  affecting  so  many  millions  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  whether  as  an  instrument  for  the  realisation 
of  the  public  revenues  or  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever,  as  repugnant  to  natural 
justice,  abhorrent  to  humanity,  and  highly  disgraceful  to  the  nombio 
character  of  this  nation :  and  that  this  House  hereby  pledges  i.orpcinuea 
itself  to  pursue  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  measures  within  "\'p^,''.""' 
its  power  for  the  annihilation  of  the  odious  and  barbai'ous  rule. 
practice  of  torture  wdthin  the  above-mentioned  (jiovernment  and 
Presidency  of  Madras." 

The  noble  Earl  said  that  the  report  on  their  lordship's  table 
had  fully  proved  that  the  officers  of  the  Madras  establishment 
had  frequently  inflicted  torture  upon    the  inhabitants  of  the 
Presidency  of  Madras.      Indeed,   every   report,  from   180G  to 
1852,  established  this  fact  beyond  a  doubt.     It  was  said  that 
those  tortures  were  not  of  the  class  stated  by  the  petitioners ; 
and,  indeed  a  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  passed  on  Tho  Comt 
the  12th  of  September,  1855,  went  the  length  of  stating  that  of  timViiVt 
those  tortures  were  imaginary.      Hut  that  they  w  ere  not  so,  the  ^»'^»'^^/^i»»- 
foUowing  list   would  show  :  —Deprivation  of  food   aiul  water ;  iKuonmoo 
hindering  a  man  from  sleeping ;  tying  a  necklace  of  bones  or  |lro,j'i[|'„| 
other  disgusting  materials  round  the  neck;  compelling  a  man  <U'im1s  ikt- 
to  sit  on  his  heels,  with  brickbats  or  shaqi  stones  under  the  their  col-  ^ 
hams;  striking  two  defaulters  aj^rainst  each  other;    tvinc:  two  ^^'<'tors  of 

J.  1         1         1      1     •        n     1       1        n  .  *       ^      t»  revenue. 

persons  together  by  the  hair  of  the  head  in  a  stooping  posture ; 
t}qng  a  man  in  a  stooping  posture  to  tlie  wheel  of  a  cart ;  tying 
a  man  by  the  hair  of  the  head  to  the  tail  of  an  ass,  and  thus 
parading  him  through  the  public  market ;  forcing  a  man  into  a 
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stooping  position,  with  a  man  on  his  back;  binding  a  man  to 
one  tree,  and  hoisting  his  leg  by  a  rope  attached  to  another ; 
suspending  the  hody  by  the  heels  to  the  bougli  of  a  tree; 
placing  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  on  the  great  toe,  and  forcing 
the  party  to  continue  with  it  for  hours  in  a  burning  sun ;  placing 
a  stake  on  the  chest,  with  a  man  seated  at  each  end  to  produce 
partial  suffocation.  There  was  also  a  torture  of  lifting  up  a 
man  by  his  moustachios,  and  tearing  them  up  by  the  roots, 
which  w^as  a  very  great  torture  and  indignity.  They  were  also 
exposed  to  the  punishment  of  the  stocks,  the  process  of  which 
in  India  was,  to  lay  the  accused  on  his  back,  with  his  heels  up 
in  the  air,  exposed  to  the  burning  influence  of  the  sun  by  day, 
and  the  damp  and  cold  by  night.  Another  mode  of  torture  was 
placing  a  man,  denuded  of  his  dress,  on  a  nest  of  red  Indian 
ants,  the  bite  of  which  was  venomous,  the  creature  infusing  an 
inflaming  acid  into  the  part  which  it  stings.  Another  mode  of 
torture  was,  that  of  squeezing  the  fingers  by  an  instrument 
(the  kittee),  and  thus  producing  very  great  agony.  Another 
great  instrument  of  torture  was,  that  by  which  the  fingers  were 
forced  back  on  the  back  part  of  the  hand  ;  pounding  the  joints 
with  a  mallet  was  another  mode  of  inflicting  torture.  At 
page  80  of  the  report,  their  lordships  would  find  that  death 
frequently  esuued  from  the  infliction  of  those  tortures  to  exact 
revenue.  Among  the  varieties  of  torture  was  that  of  applyijig 
a  bamboo  pincers  to  a  woman's  breast.  Those  instances  of 
torture  were  taken,  he  might  observe,  from  a  paper  read  at  the 
board  of  the  East  India  Directors,  and  furnished  by  one  of  the 
officers  holding  the  rank  of  captain  in  their  service  j  and  tlic 
despatch  from  the  directors  to  the  government  of  Madras, 
alhided  to  that  passage  in  the  report,  in  which  it  is  stated  by 
the  natives,  that  the  European  officers  connived  at  those  tortures, 
although  that  was  denied  by  the  authorities.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Albemarle^)  might  say,  that  the  natives  in  their  petition, 
expressed  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  lordships,  to  whom 
they  trusted  for  sucli  a  redress  of  their  wrongs,  as  would  put  an 
cud  to  the  tortures  so  cruelly  and  unjustly  inflicted  upon  them. 
He  had  merely  stated  the  facts,  and  he  would  leave  their 
lordships  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  Now,  in  reference  to 
the  report,  he  begged  to  inquire  whether  it  was  true,  as  stated 
by  the  natives,  that  the  European  officers  were  guilty  of  con- 
nivance at  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  revenue 
collectors.      Mr.   J.   J,  Minchin,  a   sub-inspector   of   Nittore, 
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Rtated  that  the  answers  to  any  questions  of  this  kind  did  not 
show  that  the  European  officers  connived  at  the  tortures  eoni- 
plained  of;  and  it  was  also  stated,  the  impression  entei*tained  by 
the  natives  was  that  the  whole  European  Government  was  a 
void  in  relation  to  them.     At  page  115,  Mr.  T.  W.  Goodwin,  a 
judge  in  the  presidency,  states  that,  as  far  as  he  was  aware, 
there  was  connivance  by  the  civil  officers,  exhibited  in  various 
ways.     Another  gentleman,  the  lion.  W.  Elliott,  who  made  a 
very  able  report  on  the  subject  of  these  complaints,  said  that  of 
215  responses  only  seven  expressed  a  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  the  practice   of  torture,    and   seventeen   gave    no   positive 
opinion ;    while    197    (of  whom   twelve    were   officers   in   the 
administration  of  the  Civil  Service  of  India)   expressed  their 
belief  in  the  prevalence  of  torture  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
Judge  Cotton,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  said, — If  the  civil  service 
were  asked  ^'  Did  torture  exist  ?  "  his  belief  was  that,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  the  answca*  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 
He   (the   Earl   of  Albemarle)    might   be    supposed    very   im- 
charitable  about  the  charge  of  connivance ;   but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  tlie  civil  servants  were  not  in  many  cases  free 
from  it.     The  noble  marquis  referred  to  the  answers  of  Mr. 
E.  A.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  J.   Boreham,  indicating  that  torture 
had  ceased  to  exist ;   and  cited  the  case  of  a  man  in  one  of  the 
districts  of  the  presidency,  whose  body  was  rubbed  over  with 
cotton  soaked  in  oil,  and  who  died  under  the  torture  while  being 
brought  to  Mr.  Porteus,  the  surgeon.     From  1847  to   1853, 
there  were  sixty  oflences,  of  which  thirty-one  resulted  iu  con- 
victions made  by  the  Company's  magistrates,  and  thirteen  of 
them  were  made  by  Mr.  AValhouse,  who  asserted  that  torture  Unseemly 
did  not  exist  in  the   presidency,  and   wjio   gave  Mr.  Danby  ^*j'"'  '^y^/;"' 
Seymour  the  lie  on  the   subject.      In  addition  to  the   many  bouse 
tortures  that  he  (the  Earl  of  Albemarle)  had  enumerated,  he  D*.ii,by 
might  inform  their  lordships  that  many  of  the  poor  people  were  Seymour. 
flogged   to  death ;    and  in  many  of  those   cases   torture  was  British  suU- 
inflicted  for  so  small  a  sum  as  twelve  rupees  by  the  magistrates,   j^^^^ij^^  ^"|^,^. 
Now,  in  Enjj^land  maenstrates  would  be  dismissed  from  office  if  t'odtodefith 
guilty   of  conduct    of   the   kmd    he   had   described   to   their  maps 
lordships.     Those  tortures,  so  disgraceful  and  so  frequent  and  ^^^*''' 
so  cruel,  would  never  have  come  to  light  had  it  not  been  that 
Mr.  Danby  Seymour,  a  private  traveller  in  India,  had  discovered 
and  exposed  them.     They  had   the  evidence  of  several  official 
persons  that  the  Government  of  India  considered  it  impossible 
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to  collect  the  revenues  Mnthoiit  having  recourse^  by  their  col- 
lectors and  otlier  officers,  to  those  tortures ;  and  a  belief  was 
entertained  that,  should  they  resort  to  any  other  mode  than  that 
of  torture  for  collecting  the  revenues,  a  void  would  occur  in  the 
exchequer  of  Madras.  On  that  head,  ]\Ir.  J.  J.  Minchin,  acting 
T\\o  Inqiii-  as  sub-collcctor,  says  : —  "  T  believe  there  is  not  one  native  official 
sition  as       ^yi^Q  ^Q^g  jjq|.  Qxpcct  that  thc  ucw  systcm  will  be  followed  by  a 

j.ni(.-M.sc<l  I  J  J 

i.>  fiioTion-  decrease  of  50,000  rupees,  or  a  lack  and  a-half,  or  .iilO,000,  or 
EiirJ India  --eii^.OOO  for  the  whole  district;  and  if  all  thc  other  collections 
Conii.a:iy.  wcrc  in  the  same  condition  as  Nittore,  the  Madras  revenue 
would  be  nearly  8  per  cent.,  or  .£:350,00O,  decreased  ;''  and  that, 
let  it  be  remembered,  wfis  extracted  from  the  natives  by  the 
practice  of  torture.  Having  shown  that  tortui^e  and  high 
assessments  were  inseparable ;  he  would  now,  from  the  same 
report,  prove  the  converse  by  reference  to  low  assessment,  which 
(lid  not  hold  out  the  same  inducement  to  torture.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  town  of  Madras. .  In  the  town  of  Madras  torture 
was  not  indicted.  The  reason  was  obvious — because  tliere  was 
a  fixed  rent ;  and  in  Malabar  and  Canara,  there  was  not  that 
system  of  torture  complained  of  practised,  because  the  people 
were  of  independent  spirit,  and  somewhat  rebellious — and  thc 
assessment  was  consequently  low.  There  was  another  system 
there  kno^vn  as  the  ryot-wurry,  which  was  a  system  explained 
in  Wilson's  Glossary  of  India.  That  system  was  also  productive 
of  the  greatest  exactions.  Thc  assessors  and  collectors  of  the 
land  revenues  were  natives,  and  received  the  low  stipend  of 
;ei2  a-year.  They  did  not  live  on  that  pittance,  and  they 
raked  out  the  rest  by  the  ryot-wurry.  He  had  over  and  over 
again  endeavoured  to  prove  the  poverty  of  the  people  upon 
whom  the  ryot  war  tax  was  levied ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  the  returns  which  he  ought  to  possess,  and  was, 
therefore,  obhged  to  take  such  information  as  the  report  fur- 
nished him  with.  Accordingly,  at  page  83  of  the  report  he 
found  Mr.  Elliott  stating  that  the  number  of  ryots  pajang  an 
assessment  of  only  20^.  a-year  was  630,704  j  and  that  in  the 
five  northern  circans  (or  governments)  the  average  number  of 
pauper  ryots  was  oO,000,  and  the  population  4,250,000.  If, 
therefore,  the  pauper  population  in  the  remaining  fifteen  pro- 
vinces were  in  the  same  proportion,  there  would  be  no  less  than 
786,420  pauper  proprietors  in  the  presidency.  Was  this  system 
a  damnosa  hereditas  from  the  Mahomedans  ?  Had  we  in- 
herited it  from  the  barbarous  Mahomedan  Governments  who 
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had  preceded  us  iu  the  occupation  of  India  V     No ;  there  wa«  a 
(jovernmcnt  more  barbarous  than  they.     It  was  the  East  India 
Company.     It  was  the  cruelty  and  fiscal  rapacity  of  the  East  ^^^^'^^^ 
India  Company.     It  was  by  them  and  tlieir  means  that  these  city  of  the 
paupers  had  been  created.      Here  was  the  statement  of    one  Company, 
of  the  company^s  own  servants,  and  he  implored  their  lordships'* 
attention  to  it.     Lieut.  Grove   said    he  could   asseii  from  his 
experience  amonor  the  natives,  that  without  usins  force  a  con-  The    Hon- 
siderable  portion  of  the  revenue  never  could  be  collected ;  and  Rvst  India 
tlic  same   diflicultv    would    exist   so   lonpj  as    men  who  were  ^'^"*if"y 

"  ^  ^      more  bar]  )a- 

wretchedly  poor  and  utterly  unfitted  for  anything  but  coolie  oiisthantho 
work  (day  labour)  were  permitted^  either  voluntarily  or  by  force,  dangovtm- 
to  become  cultivators.  In  every  village  there  were  some  bits  nieut^of 
of  bad  land  which  the  wealthier  ryots  would  not  cultivate  ;  but 
as  the  annual  demand  of  the  Government  must  somehow  or 
other  be  paid,  the  names  of  some  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  and 
sometimes  without  their  knowledge,  were  put  down  for  these 
bad  bits  of  land.  It  was  in  vain  for  tbem  to  remonstrate,  and 
urge  the  plea  of  poverty  in  their  behalf.  They  were  told  that 
the  Government  money  must  be  raised.  If  they  refused  to 
take  the  land,  the  village  authorities  brought  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  Zemindar,  and  then  by  force,  moral  and  physical,  they 
were  constrained  to  cultivate.  What  was  this  but  feudal  Tiie  East 
shivery  ?  The  rvot  w  as  forced  to  labour  at  public  works  with-  ^"^^'^,  ^'^l''^' 
out  reward,  and  torture  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  very, 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Government.  What  was  this, 
then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  but  substantial  slavery  ? 
He  came  now^  to  the  imion  of  the  two  offices  of  police  and 
revenue  in  the  same  functionaries.  In  1792,  Lord  Comwallis 
made  a  complete  separation  of  the  administration  of  revenue 
from  the  administration  of  police,  and  his  regulations  were  first 
carried  out  in  Bengal.  In  1802,  they  were  introduced  in  Madras, 
but  in  1816  they  were  rescinded,  and  the  offices  of  magis- 
trate and  collector  united  in  one  and  the  same  person,  though  it 
was  not  witliout  some  able  and  spirited  protests  that  the  inhuman 
order  w  as  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  FuUerton,  the  member  of 
(■ouncil  for  Madras,  expressly  pointed  out  the  consequences 
with  respect  to  torture  from  the  uuion  of  the  two  offices.  He 
said  it  was  not  intended,  he  presumed,  to  make  the  police,  the 
administrators  of  the  criminal  law,  subservient  to  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  ;  to  vest  in  the  collector  such  a  degree  of  over- 
whelming authority  as  to  enable  him  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
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cultivation^  to  infringe  on  the  personal  liberty  and  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  labour  of  the  ryots,  and  extract,  by  an  organised 
system  of  compulsion,  a  revenue  beyond  the  natural  result  of 
voluntary  engagements.  But  that  which  was  so  horrible  to  Mr. 
Fullerton,  was  a  recommendation  to  the  East  India  Company. 
They  knew  well  that  the  change  was  eilectcd  in  order  that  they 
might  dictate  the  terms  of  cultivation,  infringe  on  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  ryots,  and  extract  a  revenue  beyond  the  natural 
result  of  voluntary  engagements.  The  reason  why  the  present 
government  of  the  East  India  Company  was  responsible  for 
these  things,  was  this  —  that  with  the  evidence  before  them 
of  the  cruel  working  of  this  law,  they,  no  longer  ago  than  the 
12th  of  September,  1855,  recommended  it  to  be  also  carried  into 
efifect  in  Lower  Bengal — in  Bengal,  where  he  had  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  tliat  torture  already  existed.  What  then  was 
the  obvious  remedy  ?  The  evil,  he  had  shown,  was  over-assess- 
ment. The  remedy  was,  first,  a  reduction  of  that  assessment ;  but 
a  reduction  of  assessment  alone  would  do  nothing.  There  must 
be  no  annual  assessment — no  hopeless  attempts  without  the 
intervention  of  a  third  part}%  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
every  individual  collector — they  must  have  a  fixed  and  determi- 
nate rent  or  land  tax,  and  that  for  a  good  long  period;  and  there 
must  be  a  condition  annexed,  that  whenever  an  augmentation 
took  place  it  should  be  a  fixed  and  determinate  one,  say  from 
5  to  10  per  cent.  One  of  the  recommendations  upon  which  the 
commissioners  laid  great  stress  was,  that  there  sliould  be  a  larger 
number  of  European  functionaries  employed.  Of  the  necessity 
of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt;  but  he  (the  Earl  of  Albemarle) 
confessed  he  could  not  see  that  it  was  practicable,  on  the  ground 
of  the  enormous  expense  it  would  involve.  In  conclusion,  he 
thanked  the  house  for  the  indulgence  it  had  accorded  to  him. 
The  duty  he  had  had  to  discharge  was  a  painful  one ;  but  a  serious 
and  heavy  responsibility  rested  upon  their  lordships.  They  might 
be  pained  and  ashamed  at  the  fiendish  malignity  of  the  native 
servants — they  might  be  ashamed  at  the  disgraceful  apathy  of 
the  ci\il  servants.  He  knew  not  in  what  terms  to  speak  of  that 
joint-stock  company  with  w^hom  they  had  made  a  covenant  for 
one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown;  but  on  their  own 
heads  was  the  responsibility,  and  they  owed  it  to  God  and 
to  their  country,  knowing  the  evil,  to  apply  a  remedy.  He 
begged  leave  to  move,  *'  that  by  a  report  lately  laid  on  the  table, 
it  is  proved  to  the  entire  conviction  of  the  house  that  torture,  or 
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the  infliction  of  pain,  for  the  purpose  of  confession  or  extortion, 
has  lonjij  been  practised,  and  still  continues  to  be  practised,  by 
tiie  native  officers  of  Government  in  the  realisation  of  the  public 
revenues  and  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  to  a  greater  or  A  patron- 
less  extent  throughout  all  the  twenty  provinces  constituting  the 
government  of  Madras ;    that  the  aforesaid  torture,  although  Parliament 
clandestine  and  unauthorised,  has  been  for  many  years  known  31^^^^^.  , 
and  admitted  by  the  constituted  authorities  at  home  and  in  horrible 
India,  as  shown  by  the  public  records  :  that  this  house  views  the  aeedToftho 
aforesaid  practice  of  torture,  affecting  so  many  millions  of  her  i^^'^t  i"'*ia 
Majesty's  subjects,  whether  as  an  instrument  for  the  realisation     ^^^P**"^* 
of  the  public  revenues,  or  the  administration  of  criminal  law, 
or  for  any  other  purp(^se  whatsoever^  as  repugnant  to  natural 
justice,  abhorrent  to  humanity,  and  highly  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  this  nation  :  that  this  house  hereby  pledges  itself 
to  pursue  tlic  speediest  and  most  effectual  measures  within  its 
power  for  the  annildlation  of  the  odious  and  barbarous  practice 
of  tortuni  witliln  the  abovemcntioned  government  and  presidency 
«f  Madras/* 

(To  be  continued,) 
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MEETING  OF  SWELL  MOBSMEN. 

A  MEETrNQ  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  White 
Lion  Tavern,  Fashion-street,  Spitalfields,  where  there  was  an 
attendance  of  about  100  persons,  principally  belonging  to  the 
class  kno>m  as  "  swell  mobsmen." 

The  meeting  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
opinion  of  such  characters  with  respect  to  the  working  of  an 
institution  which  is  designed  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
ofi'enders  who  may  be  disposed  to  "square  accounts"  with  society, 
and  to  lead  an  honest  life. 

The  room  in  which  the  meeting  was  held  was  well  lighted  and 
comfortable.  A  '^  free  and  easy  "  spirit  pervaded,  but  everything 
was  carried  on  in  a  decent  manner, — the  cries  of  "  order,"  and 
"chair,"  being  immediately  followed  by  attentive  silence.  A 
stranger  would  have  had  no  suspicion  that  the  men  there  assem- 
bled were  at  war  with  society.  They  appeared  Avcll-1'ed,  well- 
clad,  and  at  ease  with  themselves.     In  the  course  ul"  tUe  evening 
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several  slio^vi] y-dresscd  youths,  who  were  evidently  the  ''  ariN- 
tocraey  ^'  of  the  elass^  walked  into  tlie  room.     Tliey  were  luibited 
as  clerks,  or  young  men  in  offiees«     Sonie  wore  ^old  guard  ehains 
to  their  watches,  and  others  had  diamond  pins  to  their  cravats. 
Tiio  .'iristo-    They  were,  however,  all  '^  mobsmen,^^  as  they  arc  called — men 
bvrdi  liiobs-  ^^'lio,  in  some  instances,  are  gaining  their  ten  or  even  twenty 
liion.  pounds  H-week^  by  light-fingered  operations.     Indeed,  several 

present  were  pointed  out  as  *'  tip-top  sawyers,^'  "seeing  the  first 
society,^'  and  "doing  a  heavy  business."  Besides  these,  there 
were  a  few  notorious  "  cracksmem ''  (housebreakers),  and  one  or 
two  "fences"  (receivers  of  stolen  goods),  who  were  said  to  be 
worth  their  weight  in  gold.  On  the  entry  of  one  who  was 
unknown  to  the  rest,  a  cry  was  raised,  "  only  keuobes !"  "  no 
bc^uarc  men  in  the  room ;"  which  being  inteqjreted,  meant, 
"only  'mobs'  or  first-class  thieves;  none  who  are  following  an 
honest  course  of  life  are  to  be  present ;"  whereupon  it  was  re- 
presented to  the  stranger  that  the  meeting  was  to  be  considered 
private,  and  he  withdraw. 

Mr.  lienry  Mayhew,  who  had  convened  the  meeting,  opened 
the  business  of  tlie  evening,  by  saying,  ''  that  he  was  about  to 
found  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  men  who  really 
and  sincerely  meant  to  help  themselves.  He  was  aware  that 
many  of  them  wished  to  give  up  their  present  coiu'ses,  and  that 
they  would  rejoice  to  see  a  way  of  escape  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  then  were  involved.  jNo  doubt,  some  of  them  liked 
their  mode  of  life,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  it ;  but  others  had 
been  driven  to  it  by  force  of  circumstances,  by  bad  treatment  at 
home,  by  early  neglect,  aiul  other  disastrous  influences.  lie 
liad  represented  the  case  of  such  persons  to  benevolent  friends, 
and  had  found  many  gentlemen  ready  to  come  forward  and 
proifer  their  assistance  in  the  great  work ;  indeed,  he  had 
already  been  promised  funds  to  a  large  amount.  M  remained 
with  themselves  to  close  with  these  offers,  and  honestly  to  strive, 
if  by  any  means  they  might  redeem  themselves,  and  be  uj)nghl 
in  all  their  dealings  as  Hnglishmen  and  good  citizens  ought  to 
be.  Those  who  felt  disposed  to  choose  the  better  way,  would  be 
treated,  not  as  wild  animals  who  required  a  cage,  nor  yet  as 
children,  to  be  kept  in  leading-strings — but  as  full-grown,  think- 
ing men,  who  might  be  trusted  ;  for  he  knew  there  m  ere  many 
of  them  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  feeling  of  honour,  and 
who  were  capable  of  appreciating  sympathy  and  confidence. 
They  must,  however,  steadily  bear  in  mind,  that  if  any  trickery 
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or  deception  were  practised  towards  the  society,  it  must  come  to 
Hu  end.     Mr.  ISIayhcw  then  recounted  an  instance  in  wliich  he  '^®  P^''^® 
had  trusted  a  notorious  thief  at  a  pubUc  meeting  with  a  sove-  until  they 
reign, requesting  him  to  get  it  changed;  but  intimating  that  no  ^^'^^'"^f 
prosecution  would  follow  if  he  absconded  with  the  money.     That  their  lives 
man  had  brought  back  the  money,  and  proved  that  an  appeal  to  that^nd^*^ 
his  better  nature  had  not  been  made  in  vain.     He  knew  that  they  como 
many  of  the  men  present  were  tracked  by  the  police,  until  they 
were  utterly  weary  of  their  lives.     lie  wished  to  give  such  per- 
sons a  word  of  encouragement,  to  stand  between  the  two  great 
classes  of  society — tlie  comfortable  and  the  wretched — the  rich 
and  the  poor — and,  if  possible,  to  save  some  of  them  from  despair, 
lie  had  occasionally  found  high  virtues  in  what  were  caUed  the 
dangerous  classes,  and  he  did  not  despair  of  any  men  in  whom 
he  could  discern  the  germ  of  right  feeling.     His  object  was  to 
found  a  '^  home  '^  and  industrial  asylum,  as  well  as  an  emigra- 
tion society,  for  such  as  were  tired  of  evil  courses,  and  who 
ninccrely  wished  to  retrieve  the  place  they  Jiad  lost  in  the  world ; 
and  he  should  be  happy  to  learn  how  far  they  were  disposed  to 
embrace  a  proposal  of  that  kind. 

After  some  little  delay,  a  young  man  stepped  forward  and 
said  that  he  wi.shed  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  "kenobe^^  life, 
of  wliich  he,  for  his  part,  had  seen  quite  enough.  They  all  knew 
that  this  way  of  living  was  unsatisfactory.  They  might  get  ten 
I)Ounds.in  a  day,  and  go  for  a  fortnight  without  earning  a  penny; 
or  they  might  get  six  months'  imprisonment,  which  was  "  rather 
a  cooler.'^  He  would  gladly  give  one  hundred  pounds  to  be 
rescued  from  such  a  state.  He  confessed  that  he  was  a  thief 
himself,  but  he  had  seen  trouble,  and  earnestly  desired  reforma- 
tion. If  he  could  only  get  an  honest  living,  he  would  not  be  as 
he  was  then. 

The  next  speaker  was  a  retimed  convict,  who  had  come  back 
last  September,  and  found  work  sometimes,  but,  failing  that, 
said  he  was  obliged  to  make  up  by  plunder.  For  three  months 
he  had  been  employed  in  the  docks,  but  since  that  time  work 
had  been  scarce,  and  when  he  was  short  of  provisions  he  was 
driven  to  steal,  for  starve  he  would  not.  But  if  he  could  obtain 
occupation  he  would  readily  give  up  his  old  habits. 

The  third  speaker  had  been  transported  in  1839,  and  had 
been  five  years  in  this  country  since  his  return.  He  worked  for 
a  time  at  his  trade,  but  when  work  was  scarce  he  took  to  thiev- 
ing, and  got  again  into  trouble.     It  was  only  two  months  since 
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he  was  last  in  prison,  lie  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  aud  if  security 
for  five  pouuds  could  be  obtained,  he  could  get  employment. 
A  gentleman  present  promised  the  required  guarantee,  an 
announcement  which  was  followed  by  three  rounds  of  applause. 

A  very  earnest,  and  apparently  well-disposed  man,  next 
addressed  the  meeting.  He  was  well  known  to  them  all,  and 
had  often  been  in  trouble.  He  had  often  tried  to  alter  his 
condition,  and  failed  to  do  so.  He  w^as  a  good  tradesman,  and 
if  he  could  get  assistance  he  wonld  go  to  w^ork,  and  he  knew 
that  many  of  them  felt  the  same.  His  wages  ought  to  be  5^.  a 
day,  but  he  w^ould  willingly  work  for  3^.,  only  he  had  no  one  to 
recommend  him.  If  hunger  and  want  oppressed  him  he  was 
driven  to  plunder,  but  what  could  he  do.  He  was  not  to  starve 
in  tlie  streets.  Still  he  would  rather  work  for  one  shilling,  than 
steal  for  a  pound.  He  had  often  walked  about  in  hunger,  cold, 
and  destitution,  rather  than  do  that  which  was  wrong.  He 
would  go  to  work  to-morrow  moniing  if  he  could  get  it.  He 
wished  tlie  public  to  know  that  the  men  there  really  wanted  to 
work.  In  his  opinion,  prisons,  hulks,  and  convict  gaols,  w^ere 
not  places  of  reformation,  but  demoralization 

The  next  speaker  had  a  tale  of  grievance  to  record  against  the 
police.  "He  had  come  out  nine  months  ago,  and  found  occupa- 
tion as  a  militia  tailor,  for  the  articles  in  which  he  worked  were 
not  saleable,  and  the  authorities  could  trust  him  with  such 
things.  One  day  he  was  coming  home  with  two  coats,  tied  up 
in  a  bundle.  A  policeman,  who  had  known  him  before,  met 
him,  and  harshly  accosted  him  :  '  What  had  he  got  there?'  He 
was  obliged  to  go  with  the  policeman  to  a  public-house,  and 
exhibit  the  contents  of  his  bundle.  He  denounced  such  arbitrary 
conduct,  as  tyrannical.  He  believed  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
among  those  present  wished  to  get  an  honest  living,  but  in 
London  it  was  impossible.  The  policemen  would  insult  them, 
and  reproach  them  with  being  convicted  thieves.  Nay,  they 
w^ould  insult  their  wives,  however  virtuous  those  wives  might  be. 
The  kenobe  life  might  be  a  merry  one  w  hile  it  lasted ;  but  when 
they  got  into  the  '  Steel  *  (Coldbath-fields  Prison),  it  was  a  very 
diftercnt  matter,  and  the  horrors  of  transportation  were  truly 
awful.  Those  who  felt  this  were  to  be  relied  upon.  Try  us  (he 
added),  and  we  will  not  deceive  you.'' 

This  testimony  wa^  corrobarated  by  another  speaker,  who 
observed,  that  "  he  had  been  a  thief,  but  was  now  a  costermonger, 
and  worked  hai'd,  having  to  keep  a  wife  and  family.     He  was 
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going  liome  with  some  groceries  for  his  family,  when  a  police- 
man came  up  to  him  and  used  him  in  a  brutal  manner.     He  ^i^^^  ^f^ho 
wrote  to  Worship-street  and  then  to  Scotland-yard,  to  complain,  v^}^^^  v^^- 
whereupon  an  inspector  came  down,  and  said, — "  So  you  have  theauthon 
been  complaining,  have  you  ?  we  know  what  you  are/^      He  ^^®^* 
answered,  "  I  am  a  man.'^     "  Yes,  but  what  have  you  been  ?*' 
"That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose."     ''  O  yes,  it  is,  and  you  had 
better  say  lio  more  about  this  matter,  or  you  may  be  knocked 
out  of  what  you  are,  and  be  as  you  were  before."     No  more 
passed  at  the  time ;  but,  continued  the  speaker,  the  policeman 
who  had  originally  struck  liim,  came  and  asked  pardon  for  the 
assault,  begging  him  not  to  prosecute  the  inquiry. 

The  next  person  who  addressed  the  meeting  was  described 
as  an  "Old  Fake."  He  had  been,  he  said,  a  thief  from  his 
earliest  childhood,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  from  a  pinafore,"  all 
through  the  mistaken  kindness  of  a  fond  mother,  who  gave  him 
halfpennies,  and  encouraged  him  to  spend  money.  He  began 
by  robbing  his  grandfather,  and  "thieved^ instead  of  schooling." 
His  mother  finding  that  school  was  neglected,  put  him  to  work 
early,  but  he  played  truant  from  his  master,  and  though  he  took 
liome  cighteenpence  every  Saturday  night,  yet  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  w^as  spent  in  stealing;  if  he  saw  anything  that 
"  wanted  moving,  he  moved  it."  iVfter  various  committals  (one 
at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  coronation)  and  sundry  escapes,  he 
was  sent  to  Newgate  and  transpoi-ted  for  seven  years.  The 
speaker  then  gave  a  graphic  description  of  his  work  in  "  irons  " 
at  Portsmoutli,  and  his  transportation  to  Bermuda,  where  the 
governor,  taking  compassion  on  so  young  an  offender,  sent  him 
to  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  kept  him  working  at  that  trade  for 
five  vears.     He  learnt  his  trade  there.     On  his  return  to  this  ^  .   .    , 
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country,  he  worked  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  resumed  his  old  and  un- 
liabits.     Still  he  found  this  way  of  life  too  hard,  and  for  the  last  intcrfer-"'" 
nine  years  he  had  been  honest.     Nevertheless  the  diflBcultiea  cnc©  of  tho 
were  considerable,  for  the  police  had  dogged  his  path,  and  even  ^*°  ^^' 
turned  him  out  of  several  situations,  by  informing  his  masters 
tliat  he  was  an  old  offender. 

In  proof  of  the  above  statement  the  speaker  called  upon  a 
shopmate  who  was  in  the  room  to  come  forward  and  testify  to 
the  fact.  The  shopmate  spoke  in  corrobomtion  as  follows: — 
"  It's  all  true.  This  man  worked  with  me  six  months  ago,  and 
got  tunied  off  by  a  policeman  telling  his  employer  that  he  was 
11  convicted  thief." 
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At  this  period  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Mayhew  mon?  fulh 
explained  the  character  of  the  proposed  institution.  It  wa& 
intended  to  have  a  lodging-house  to  receive  the  men  immediately 
on  their  leaving  prison.  If  they  had  any  money  which  they  had 
earned  during  their  incarceration,  they  might  deposit  it  in  tlic 
savings-bank  of  the  institution  until  an  opportunity  occurred  for 
advantageously  using  the  amount.  A  register  would  be  kept  oi 
cmployei's  willing  to  take  the  men,  with  an  understanding  that 
tlie  persons  sent  to  them  were  to  be  treated  without  reference 
to  their  past  lives,  and  that  their  faults  were  not  to  be  thrown 
in  their  teeth.  If  the  men  could  procure  guarantees  from  their 
own  friends  so  much  the  better;  if  not,  the  society  would 
guarantee  the  employers  to  a  certain  amount.  As  a  rule, 
however,  they  would  not  be  placed  in  situations  of  trust,  and 
therefore  of  tem})tation.  If,  however,  there  were  any  men  who 
from  their  former  habits  were  not  disposed  for  regular  work, 
arrangements  would  be  made  to  send  such  characters  out  as 
street-sellers.  For  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  wanted  to 
emigrate,  an  oi^ening  would  be  made,  and  a  passage  obtained. 
In  the  lodging-house  which  he  proposed,  the  inmates  would 
make  their  own  laws,  and  regulate  their  own  affairs.  They 
would  be  treated  as  if  they  really  desired  to  elevate  themselves, 
and  every  credit  be  given  them  for  virtuous  resolves ;  while  all 
reasonable  consideration  would  be  taken  of  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  conclusion,  a  ticket-of-leave  man  whose  language  proved 
him  to  be  a  person  of  superior  education,  stated  that  for  some 
time  past  he  had  been  ^^on  the  square/^  that  is,  *Mie  liad 
relinquished  his  former  courses,  and  lived  honestly,  lie  thought 
that  all  should  not  be  condemned  indiscriminately,  and  that 
every  man  should  have  a  fair  chance.  When  persons  like  him- 
self, who  could  gain  their  tive  pounds  a  week  regidarly  by 
*' ringing  the  changes'^  (a  mode  of  passing  bad  money),  were 
determined  to  see  if  they  could  not  earn  SOs,  by  honest  industry, 
that  was  the  best  possible  proof  of  principle.  It  showed  that 
they  preferred  a  pennanent  benefit  to  the  precarious,  though 
deceitful,  pleasures  of  a  vagabond  life.  He  had  been  a  thief,  and 
was  now  an  honest  man ;  and  having  himself  been  extricated  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  he  wished  to  encourage  others. 
They  saw  present  men  who  were  evidently  above  want.  Why 
did  they  come  there?  It  was  because  they  were  endeavouring 
to  work  out  a  principle.    It  was  all  very  well  for  a  hungry,  desti- 
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tutc  man  to  profess  principles  of  reformation ;  l)ut  when  a  man 
w  itii  a  pound  in  his  pocket  wislied  to  reform,  tliat  w{\s  anotlier 
matter,  and  that  was  Avhat  he  wanted  to  see,  for  then  it  was  not 
necessity,  bnt  principle.  It  was  encourjig:ing  to  see  the  "big- 
wigs'^ interested  on  tlieir  behalf,  but,  after  all,  the  real  spring  of 
action  must  come  from  tliemselves.  Might  God  and  good  reason 
speed  them. 

Three  cheers  were  given  for  the  chairman,  who  having  begged 
them  to  disperse  in  an  orderly  manner,  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated. 

It  is  but  right  to  add,  that  while  some  of  the  persons  present 
were  pointed  out  by  the  others  as  being  men  anxious  to  "  square 
it,'^  and  who  they  knew  to  be  willing  to  work,  others,  on  the 
contrar}^  w  ere  spoken  of  as  being  inconngible ;  though  from  the 
frank,  and  even  honest,  expression  of  many  of  these  young  men 
(for  they  were  mostly  between  twenty  and  thirty),  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  recognised  them  as  habitual  thieves.  A 
few,  indeed,  candidly  stated  '^they  didn't  seem  to  care"  about 
reforming  themselves,  but  they  would  gladly  assist  any  of  their 
body  who  were  desirous  of  doing  so. 

At  the  conclusion,  a  good-looking  boy  was  introduced,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  gaining  a  few  pence  by  reciting  scenes  from 
Shakspeare  in  public-house  parlours.  The  men  said  it  was  a 
pity  something  could  not  be  done  for  the  poor  lad,  as  they 
believed  him  to  be  honest  and  clever,  and  tliey  feared,  if  not 
rescued  from  his  present  courses,  he  would,  sooner  or  later, 
become  one  of  them. — Morning  Adve^rlher,  lOih  April,  185G. 


Tlib:  GREAT  LAND  OF  SLAVKHV, 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMEIUCA. 

Tui:  iollowing  are  from  recent  American  files  : — 
IloKAci:  Manx  on  Si.avekv. — Horace   Mann   delivered   the 
lirst  lecture  of  the  Anti-slavery  course  at  Boston,  and  said  : 

"Jesus  Christ  himself  cannot,  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon, 
have  a  hearing,  unless  he  submits  to  a  sort  of  Missouri  Com- 
promise, and  adapts  his  teaching  to  his  latitude.  Thus,  when  thc^ 
slaveholders  find  no  comfort  in  the  New  Testament,  they  turn  to 
the  old  book  for  aid,  but  here  they  are  met  with  but  little  en- 
eouragemcnt.  They  can  there  read  of  the  first  great  abohtionist, 
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'  Moses/  who  ran  two  millions  of  slaves  at  one  jump,  gathering 
them  out  of  Egypt,  and  taking  them  to  the  promised  land. 
He,  indeed,  was  a  slave-runner,  and  should  have  been  now 
alive  to  be  the  conductor  of  the  Underground  Railroad.  This 
same  incident,  also,^'  said  he,  "furnishes  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  slave-hunters  should  be  served.  Look  at  the 
fate  of  Pharaoh,  and  you  will  find  how  the  God  of  Hosts 
executed  his  justice  upon  them.''  Thus  he  held  that  the  Old 
Testament,  so  often  alluded  to  by  slave-advocates,  gives  no 
comfort. 
Aiisio  The   Hon*.    Miss  Amelia  M.  Murray. — The   Liberator,  in 

l!^^':u;v  of  ^^"^  place  to  a  critique  of  Miss  ^lurray's  ridiculous  book,  says  : 
biavury.  "  We  are  able  to  add,  on  what  we  deem  reliable  authority,  that 
Miss  Murray's  credulity  and  vanity  were  worked  upon  by  her 
hospitable  Southern  entertainers  to  such  good  purpose,  that, 
while  among  them,  she  pledged  herself  to  write  and  publish  a 
book  in  favour  of  slavery  ! 

*^  It  should  also  be  explained,  that  not  only  is  Miss  Murray  a 
weak  and  silly  aristocratic  woman,  but  is  not  always  quite  sane. 
She  is  subject  to  attacks  of  depression,  which  compel  her  to 
be  excluded  and  watched  occasionally.  Injustice  to  all  parties 
this  fact  should  be  known. 

"The  slaveholders  endeavour  to   excite   sympathy  in  Miss 

Murray's   favour,   by  representing    her   dismission    from   the 

Koyai  per-     Quccn's  scrvice  as  a  case  of  persecution ;  and  by  alleging  that  she 

rho'!^!Hidc4  ^^  given  up  '  her  all '  in  the  cause — her  sole  dependence  being 

of  8iuvcr)\    on  her  office.     This  is  not  true.     Her  office  (Maid  of  Honour) 

gave  her  i::400  a-year,  and  she  has  enjoyed  it  much  beyond  the 

usual  term.     She  has  property  of  her  own,  and  many  wealthy 

and  powerful  relatives.     Moreover,  the  slaveholders  are  bound 

to  reward  her  handsomely.'' 

The  Boston  Transcript,  speaking  of  Miss  Murray's  book,  says  : 

*'  The  next  repulsive  spectacle  to  seeing  a  woman  drunk  and 
swearing,  we  think,  is  to  find  one  of  the  gentler  sex  defending 
human  slavery.  The  institution  for  which  even  politicians  and 
statesmen  frame  apologies,  this  woman  defends  in  the  abstract, 
and  discourses  of  its  practical  advantages ;  but — '  she  has  no 
children'  to  be  sold — no  liusband  to  be  disposed  of  under  the 
hammer.'' — Anti-Slavery  Reportei',  April  1,  1856. 
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HONOURABLE  AND  PIOUS  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT ADVOCATE  CORPORATE  PECULATION ! 

MR.  LOWE'S  SlIIPPLN'G  BILL. 

The  second  reading  of  this  measure  is  fixed  for  this  evenin^^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  from  what  we  learn  of  the  oppo- 
sition wliich  has  been  organised  against  it,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  the  Government  sustains  a  defeat.  T\'e  confess  that 
the  proposal  to  abolish  these  passing  tolls  on  shipping — an 
unnatural  and  oppressive  tax  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world — 
deserves  better  success.  The  measure  is  a  bold  and  liberal  one. 
It  has,  however,  occasioned  much  agitation  in  the  principal 
seaport  towns,  where  these  tolls  form  a  considerable  branch  of 
the  civic  revenues.  In  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  they 
regard  the  measure  as  an  attempt  at  confiscation ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Manchester  and  the  large  inland  towns,  they  denounce 
the  exaction  of  tolls  from  passing  vessels  as  an  unconstitutional 
privilege,  and  an  obnoxious  burden  upon  commerce.  They 
regard  it  as  a  legalised  system  of  '^  black  mail/'  that  the  cor-  Great  con- 
porations  of  Hull,  or  Liverpool,  or  Bristol,  should  demand  of^c^qtmi^^ 
from  vessels  wliich  pass  the  mouths  of  the  respective  rivers  aud  loctU 
under  their  jurisdiction  —  in  many  instances  from  vessels  atuimpt  to 
driven  in  by  d  tempest,  or  by  a  lee  wind — a  tax  varying  from  ^^®^|^  *^*^^** 
twopence  to  one  pound  sterling  per  ton.  The  "  black  mail''  black  raaii. 
levied  on  the  shipping  of  some  foreign  countries  is  very  large ; 
while  in  other  instances,  where  foreign  shipping  are  exempted 
by  treaty  from  paying  these  obnoxious  exactions,  the  British 
Government  is  obliged  to  make  up  the  amount  to  the  local 
corporations.  In  one  year  these  payments  in  respect  to  the 
exempted  shipping  amounted  to  .£'40,000.  This  is  paying  for 
free-trade  with  a  vengeance.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  no  more 
was  collected  than  the  necessary  charges  for  facilitating  navi- 
gation, there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  measure ;  but  it  is 
notorious  that,  in  Liverpool  especially,  the  dues  collected  from 
the  shipping  are  applied  to  very  different  objects.  The  gas- 
tronomic capacities  of  civic  functionaries  might  probably  answer 
for  the  absorption  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their  amount. 
We  anticipate  an  exciting  debate  on  the  subject  this  evening. — 
Morning  Advertiser,  27) tk  February ,  1850.  ThoroasB. 

Mr.  HoRSFALL  strenuously  opposed  the  bill.     lie  contended  HorsfiJi, 
that  the  town  dues  paid  at  Liverpool  inflicted  no  hardship  upon  cUwtes*" 
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corporato  Rliip])ing,  aiid  enumerated  the  large  sums  which  liad  beeu 
mraJn^o-  expended  by  tlie  corporation  of  that  port  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nition  of  general  commerce  of  tlie  country,  -in  defending  the  corpora- 
clique  of  ^io^^  ^^  Liverpool  against  certain  allegations  of  Mr.  Lowe^  lie 
corruption,  pat^scd  somc  scverc  strictures  upon  that  gentleman's  publislied 
speechj  insisting  that  liis  statements^  as  regarded  Liverpool,  were 
not  founded  on  fact. — TimcSj  26th  February^  \^;yi\. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OPPRESSORS   OF  THE   ANCIENT   PEOPLE    OF  THE 
DIVINE  KING. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  again,  bv  a  considerable  majority, 

fsmelitcs-  ^  .  .  . 

\itiiMsti\  ex-  expressed  its  disapproval  of  the  exclusion  of  Jews  from  Parlia- 
i^Ciiaji!.*'n'c'  nient,  and  all  the  eloquence  of  some  narrow-minded  members 
has  failed  to  convince  it  that  the  admission  of  Jews  will  place  it 
Vnrrow-        {^  {\^q^  woful  conditiou  they  describe.     Whether  it  is  that  the 
rnoTuiK  rs  of  Housc  docs  not  clcarly  sec  in  what  its  Christianity  consists,  or 
Vnriiamcnt.   ^low  it  IS  to  bc  perilled  by  the  proposed  innovation^  or  does  not 
sidfieiently  prize  the  distinctive  characteristic  about  which  Sir 
Frederic  Thesiger,  Mr.  Napier,  and  their  friends,  arc  so  soli- 
citous, we  cannot  pretend  to  decide.     But  though  the  question 
was  submitted  to  it  on  Wednesday  under  twofold* disadvantages, 
though  it  was  told  that  the  abolition  of  the  oath  of  abjiu'ation, 
Cnchrift-       while  it  would  unchristianise  the  Legislature,  woidd  also  endan- 
tiaiiise  an      fr(^^.  ^j^^  Protcstaiit  succcssion  to  the  Throne,  it  resolved  to  risl< 

usurped  and  i        •   •        i  •      •  /» 

iium.n-ni       tlicsc  Calamities  by  a  majonty  of  230  against  195. 

Legisiatiiro!       j.^.^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  professional  head  of  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  has 

Thn  dear      "^^  bccn  able  to  bear  the  influence  of  the  stupid  prejudices 

pn.:.  .sin.Kii  uhich  have  so  long  crippled  the  City  of  London  in  its  represen- 

sii.  p '  tation,  without  losing  its  power  in  this  respect.    It  is  argued,  in 

'nM'>i,ror.      favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  oath  of  abjuration,   that  it  has 

excluded  Jews  without  having  been  framed  with  any  regard  to 

them,  and  therefore  accidentally.     Sir  Frederic  replies  that,  in 

the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  Jews  had  been  excluded  from 

Parliament  by  a  direct  act,  because  they  were  aliens,  and  no 

alien  had  a  right  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.     The  fact  that  the 

Jews  were  excluded  expressly  by  that  Act  of  Parliament,  shows 

that  there  was  no  intention  of  excluding  them  by  the  oath  of 

abjuration;  and  the  fact,  that  that  act  was  afterwards  repealed, 

shows  that  the  Legislature  repented  its  decision,  and  would  wil- 
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liiip^ly  have  received  Jews  into  Parliament.     Wo   need  hardly   Mr.  Napier 
allude  to  Mr.  Napier's  speech.     That  gentleman  has  rendered  f^,^''^^^^^ j^, 
liiniself  inii)leasantly  notorious  of  late  by  his  ridiculous  advocacy  dicuiousad- 
of  tlic  superannuated  Irish  judges,  and  the  great  advantage  in       '  *' 
the  sister  country  of  having  justice  administered  by  men  as 
l>Iind  as  she  ought  to  be.     But  it  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
threat  benefits  derived  by  the  Legislature  from  the  presence  of 
\  hat  gentleman  in  ParHament,  if  we  advert  to  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  vent  his  bigotn-  against  the  Jews,  he  has  actually  taken 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  his  breast^  and  for  the  nonce  claimed 
:is  fellow-Christians  those  of  whom  on  all  other  occasions  he  is 
one  of  the  most  uncompromising  opponents,  and  whom  he  con- 
siders to  be  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  religious  corruption. 

One  phase  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  M.  Gibson's  Bill  is  curious 
•nough.     It  is  essentially  a  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
.1  ews  ;  but  while  availing  themselves  of  the  argument  arising 
out  of  the  eminent  Christianity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
opposing  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  ci  little  leaven  leavenetli 
tluj  whole  lump,  they  chiefly  rest  their  opposition  to  it  on  the 
vc'iy  ground  on  which  the  oath  was  oiiginally  framed.    In  order 
to  nuiintain  it  as  a  bulwark  against  Israel,  they  alarm  the  House 
with  respect  to   dangers  which  they  apprehend   from  Rome. 
Against  these  dangers,   whatever   they  may  be,  the   oath   of 
abjuration  is  no  longer  a  protection ;  and  whatever  protection 
is  needed,  is  supplied  by  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  .^^^^  '^,^^' 
There  is  a  want  of  candour  in  this  proceeding  which  we  trust  miro  PapU- 
uill  open  the  eyes  of  many  who  voted  with  ]\Ir.  Napier  and  his  }^!^?akera^ 
friends  for  Sir  F.  Thesiger's  amendment.     Every  security  that  ^^^^  despise 
could  be  required  for  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  present  Israelites, 
iamily — a  succession  secured  by  far  stronger  guarantees  than  a 
practically  obsolete  oath — was  offered  by  Mr.  Gibson  and  others. 
But  the  intense  bigotry  which  reigns  in  the  minds  of  a  section 
of  the  House  upon  the  question  of  Jewish  emancipation,  would 
accept  nothing  less  than  complete  surrender. 

We  turn  with  feelings  little  short  of  disgust  from  the  plea  Logislaturo 
that  Jews  are  to  be  excluded,  lest  the  Legislature  should  be  ^^^^  ^^ 
nn-christianised,  when  we  recollect  how  recently  a  member  of  un-cbris- 
the  House  of  Commons — was  it  Mr.  Heywood  ? — ridiculed  the  til^^oi-'^ 
scriptural  assertion,  that  the  world  had  been  created  in  seven  ^^^  •  ^'^*' 

.  not  by 

days,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  House,  but  certainly  not  atheists  ! 
to  its  pious  horror.     It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  Legis- 
lative body  made  up  of  more  incongruent  creeds,  or  one  com- 
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The  Honso 
of  Lords 
takes  the 
load  in 
bigotry. 


posed  of  members  of  sects  which  have  in  times  past  fought 
against  each  other  with  greater  virulence.  We  will  ventnrc  to 
say,  tliat  if  the  Jews  were  to-moiTow  in  Parliament,  they  wouhl 
find  it  difficult  to  rival  many  of  the  Christians  of  that  assembly 
in  their  periodical  outbursts.  We  hardly  know  a  body  which 
we  should  so  little  desire  to  place  before  the  world  as  a  specimen 
of  English  Christianity  than  the  House  of  Commons.  But  grant 
that  our  representatives  are  all  they  would  have  us  think  them 
as  Christians,  surely  they  show^  little  faith  in  their  own  virtue 
when  they  feel  it  oozing  out  at  their  fingers'  ends  at  the  bare 
mention  of  a  Jew  making  one  of  their  number. 

Let  us  hope  now,  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Wednesday,  all 
further  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  bill  will  be  wdthdraAvn, 
and  that  the  Lords,  who  have  hitherto  taken  the  lead  in  bigotry, 
will  take  a  warning  by  the  defeat  of  their  sympathisers  in  tlu^ 
Lower  House,  and  yield  in  time. — Morning  Advertisei^  \2t/t 
April  1856. 


Grand  illas- 
t  rat  ion  of 
Peel's. 


USEFULNESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  !  M 

Alil^^TOr-RATlOAL  rioVEUNMENT. 

The  fact  is — it  is  of  no  use  disguising  it — we  have  always  been 
living,  since  l(iS8  at  least,  under  the  government  not  of  old  lords 
but  of  old  old  lords.  You  could  not  sleep  in  your  beds  if  some  of 
those  men  that  rule  your  country  had  the  management  of  your 
affairs.  You  would  know  where  you  would  be  expected  to  be  found 
in  a  very  short  time.  But  these  men,  having  these  titles,  having 
iiad  forefathers  of  whom  we  know  little,  and  generally  that  little 
is  not  good — why,  they  are  a  grand  illustration  of  the  saying  of 
one  of  our  old  w  riters,  "  If  you  will  hood  an  ass  witli  reverend 
purple,  so  you  would  hide  his  too  ambitious  ears,  and  he  shall 
pass  for  a  cathedral  doctor.'^  What  is  it  that  causes  nations  to 
decay?  Is  it  an  inevitable  law — is  it  a  natural  consequence 
with  them,  as  with  the  human  frame,  that,  born  into  the  world, 
after  a  certain  number  of  years  this  body  becomes  incapable  of 
further-  life,  and  drops  like  a  fallen  leaf  in  autumn  into  the 
grave  ?  We  doubt  very  much  whether  there  is  any  such  law\  If 
you  look  back  to  the  different  countries  that  have  fallen — 
Athens,  Rome,  Venice,  Spain,  Poland,  any  country  you  choose 
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to  name — if  you  look  at  the  condition  of  Ireland,  that,  so  Ion*; 
united  to  this  country,  was  a  weakness  and  not  a  strengtli, 
don^t  you  think  it  likely,  nay  probable,  nay  ceiiain,  tliat  some 
portion — probably  a  great  portion — of  the  cause  of  the  fall  o( 
those  countries  might  be  traced  in  some  ruinous  or  mischiev- 
ous policy  which  had  been  pursued  ?  In  this  country  we  may 
liave,  as  we  have,  a  venerable  and  venerated  monarcliy,  with 
half-a-dozen  great  palaces  as  symbols  of  its  might  and  of  its 
glory  ;  we  may  have  forty  or  fifty  dilapidated  peers,  who  come  Diiapuktia 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner,  under  the  pretence  of  le^'isla-  p^*^'*'*  r^' - 

^  '^  U'lid  to 

tion,  into  their  gilded  chamber;  we  may  have  an  established  icgisiaU) 
church,  with  vast  revenues  devoted  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  ^llx^^^l'!y  i 
people,  with  its  mitred  prelates,  also  sitting  in  that  gilded 
chamber.  You  may  have  lleets  that  scour  every  ocean  and 
tliat  frown  upon  and  menace  every  coast,  but  if  this  question  be 
not  attended  to,  the  question  of  your  industry — of  that  upon 
which  you  live — by  which  monarch  and  peers  and  prelates  and 
Heets  are  supported,  then  we  say,  even  while  you  show  to  the 
world  the  exhibition  of  the  greatest  possible  power,  at  the  same 
time  you  may  be  sapping  the  very  sources  of  that  power,  and 
the  decay  which  we  have  pointed  out  may  i)e  going  on  while 
•<<niators  defend  it  and  while  the  people  frantically  apphiud  it." 
—  Erdmiacr,  'Ind  Fvhruary,  IBoG. 


vDMTRERs  OF  THE  ARTSTOCUACV 

NF.W  C'ASE  OF  "SN^OinilSlINESS." 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Thackeray  and  his  immortal  Book  of  Snobs,   Admirei. 
the  ciu'rent  runs  more  and  more    strongly  in  this   false  and  8hii)pers  i.>i 
vicious  direction.  Rank  and  title  are  more  and  more  worshipped,  ^i^nkand 
without  any  reference  to  worth  or  talent,  and  that  even  by  men 
who  call  themselves  ''  Liberals.*" 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  Presidency  of  Christ's  Prefi^iency 
Hospital  became  vacant.     It  had  been  filled  by  a  practical  man,   Frosi>it;d 
a  citizen,  who  ffave  constant  attention  to  its  duties.     But  now,  ^^"}  ^^"^^ 

\  .  l>uke  of 

some  professed   '^Liberals*'  must  needs  go  in  search  of  a  royal   Cumbridj^^e 
duke,  who  accej^ted  the  odlce,  and  in  three  months   set  off  for 
the  Crimea,  and  left  the  hospital,  for  almost   a  year,  practically 
without  aii\  ])reside)H. 
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The  Nortli-  Soou  after^  a  most  able  and  indefatigable  manager,  Mr.  Glyn, 

Western  felt  obliged  to  give  up  the  chair  of  the  North- Western  Railway. 

Company  in  Instead  of  seeking  for  another  commercial  man,  who  understood 

search  of  a  finance,  Jind  the  exi«jencies  of  public  business,  the  directors  went 

Marquis.  ^  »  r  ^ 

in  searcli  of  a  Marquis,  who  ^'  did  them  the  honour^^  to  accept 
the  chair,  and  some  £1,500  or  <f  2,000  a  year.  Of  his  peculiar 
fitness  for  managing  a  great  commercial  affair,  we  never  heard 
anything.  Had  his  name  been  plain  '^Mr.  Temple,"  the 
Directors  would  never  have  discovered  that  extraordinary  merit 
which  they  now  assume  to  exist,  even  though  it  is  not  shown. 

In  the  last  session  of  Parhament  an  act  was  passed  consti- 
tuting a  Board,  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  to  whom  was  to  be 
committed  the  task  of  draining  the  whole  metropolis.  The 
j)eople  have  elected  a  Board  of  forty-five  persons,  about  thii*ty 
of  whom  are  tradesmen  of  good  reputation,  who  command  the 
esteem  of  their  neighbours.  They  are  now  to  elect  a  chairman, 
who  is  to  preside  over  their  labours,  and  who  is  to  receive 
from  £1,500  to  j£2,000  per  annum.  And  abeady  '' Snobbish- 
rishioners  uess''  is  Said  to  be  at  work,  and  even  "  Liberals"  are  reported 
m  search  of  ^q  ]^^  looking  out  for  a  "noble  lord,"  or  a  baronet,  or  some  other 

a    'noble  ,  ^  '  ^ 

lord."  titled  ])erson,  to  place  in  the  chair  ! 

If  the  noble  lord,   or  the  baronet,  sliall  be  personally  the 
fittest  7nan,  by  all  means  let  him  be  selected.     But  if  not,  then 
to  choose  him,  merely  in  the  hope  of  being  gratified  by  a  smile 
from  a  Peer,  or  a  gracious  nod  from  "  Sir  John,"  is  pure  snob- 
bishness, and  nothing  else. 
Tnflnonce  of       The  ai'istocracy    use  their  natural   influence    at  the   Horse 
cmcv^af  the  Gruards,  at  the  Admiralty,  in  Downing-street,  and  at  Somerset- 
Horso  house;  and  hence  it  happens  that  there    is  scarcely  a  single 

thoAdmi-     name  in  the  peerage  which  is  not  found  in  the  Army  List,  or 
^^y-  the   Navi/  List,  or   in    the  Roijal  Kalender  of  men  in  office. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  aristocracy  are 
receiving  public  pay.  But,  if  even  Liberals,  and  professed 
"  Radicals,"  when  they  have  an  office  to  fill  up,  shew  that  they 
prefer  a  lord  to  one  of  their  own  rank,  even  though  the  latter 
should  be  the  best  qualified,  how  can  they  complain  if  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  Admiralty,  and  all  the  public  departments,  follow 
in  the  same  course,  and  give  on  all  occasions,  the  prefe- 
rence to  the  son,  or  brother,  or  cousin,  of  a  Peer  ? — Morning 
Adveriisei\ 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  MARTYRDOM  OF 
ARCHBISHOP  CRANMER. 

A  Lfxture  was  delivered  on  Friday  evening,  in  Exeter  Hall, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rule,  in  commemoration  of  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  martyrdom  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  The 
spacious  hall  was  crowded  with  a  respectable  audience,  Mr. 
VVilbraham  Taylor  occupying  the  chair.     After  prayer, 

Dr.  Rule  proceeded  with  his  lecture.     Three  hundred  years  Rer.Dr. 
aero,  he  said,  that  day,  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canter-  5]^'®  ""^ 
bury,  was  burnt  to  death.     Such  an  event  demanded  a  solemn  Cnmmcr, 
remembrance;  and  when  the  question  arose  how  it  could  be  best  ^p'^^^^^iP 
and  most  appropriately  commemorated,  it  was  suggested,  among  buiy. 
other  things,  that  an  address  or  lecture  should  be  delivered  in 
that  place,  in  order  to  relate  some  of  the  leading  facts  in  Cranmer 's 
martyrdom,  and  point  out  some  of  the  principal  features  of  his 
character.     When  they  looked  back  through  history  for  the  long 
period  of  tlirec  hundi'cd  years  they  would  find  this  country 
endeavounng  to  raise  itself  out  of  the  darkness  and  ignorance 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  it.     In  Germany,  Martin  Luther 
was  successfully  raising  the  banner  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  while 
their  own  king,  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  busying  liimself  in  writing 
a  book  to  contradict  his  statements.     The  Pope  was  so  pleased 
with  this  kingly  and  royal  interference,  that  he  called  together 
his  cardinals  and  great  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  confer  with  them 
as  to  what  distinguished  mark  of  pontifical  honour  they  should 
confer  upon  the  Royal  disputant.     Apostolic,  said  some,  the 
distinction  must  be ;  angelic,  said  others,  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  the 
idea  of  associating  the  name  of  Henry  the  Eighth  with  anything 
angelic  seemed  somewhat  out  of  course,  and  it  was  decided  that  Kinpr Henry 
lie  should  be  dubbed  ^^  Defender  of  the  Faith.''   And  accordingly  f^^^lf^^ 
he  was  installed  by  Leo  the  Tenth  as  such.     But  while  Henry  Defender  of 
the  Eighth  and  Luther  were  sharpening  their  pens  and  arrang-  the  p^ope  of 
ing  their  arguments.  Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer  was  making  himself  ^"^®* 
busy  in  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  sharpening  the  under- 
standings of  easy,  lazy  monks,  by  questioning  them  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  thereby,  in  his  capacity  of  examiner  in  Divinity 
at  that  University,  greatly  promoting  the  study  of  the  Word  of 
God.     The  Reverend  Doctor  then  referred  to  the  circumstance 
which  led  to  Cranmer  being  introduced  to  Henry  the  Eighth; 
such  arising  from  the  project  of  the  King  to  be  divorced  from 
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Catherine,  in  order  tliat  he  might  marry  Anne  Boleyn;  Cranmer, 
on  tlie  point  in  dispute  between  the  Pope  and  Henry  being 
referred  to  liim,  disregarding  Papal  authority,  and  treating  it  as 
a  pure  matter  of  conscience  to  be  decided  by  the  Word  of  God. 
He  also  detailed  liow  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  King  to  argue 
the  case  ;  tlie  circumstances  connected  with  his  stay  in  Italy ; 
how  he  quitted  the  precincts  of  the  Papal  Court,  confirmed  in  his 
Scriptui'al  convictions,  wdiich  w^ere  greatly  strengthened  by  liis 
intercourse  with  the  Eeformers  of  Germany,  on  his  way  liome, 
•and  where  he  married  the  niece  of  one  of  the  most  distinguislicd 
of  those  Reformers,  in  emphatic  defiance  of  tlic  authority  of  tlu^ 
Church  of  Rome  ;  and  how,  on  his  return  to  tliis  country,  he  wa>^ 
at  once  installed  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury-,  being  considered 
the  fittest  man  of  that  day  to  be  placed  at  tlic  head  of  the  Church 
of  England.  On  his  being  so  appointed,  he,  for  the  first  tmw, 
protested  against  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  to  the  Pope.  Hc» 
no  doubt,  read  the  words  of  the  oath,  but  he  publicly  protested, 
at  the  same  time  that  those  words  did  not  bind  him  to  a  foreign 
prelate,  or  prevent  his  obedience  to  his  own  natural  sovereigu, 
the  King  of  England.  Thus,  then,  did  Cranmer  publicly  avow 
his  secession  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  He  went  into  the 
Houses  of  Pai'liament,  wliere  he  was  met  by  the  Pope's  ad- 
herents— for  there  were  such  in  Parliament  tlien  as  wxU  as 
now — and  there  he  declared  that  no  foreign  prince  nor  prelate 
ought  to  have  jurisdiction  in  these  realms;  while  he  had 
the  Bible  translated  into  the  vernacular  language  of  the  coun- 
try, and  compelled  the  priests  to  read  it  audibly  to  the  people. 
Most  of  them,  it  would  appear,  could  read  it,  but  it  was 
certainly  much  against  their  grain  to  do  so ;  for  while  they  read, 
"Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven  image,'^  those 
images  were  staring  them  in  the  face  ;  and  in  respect  of  their 
mode  of  reading  it,  a  writer  of  the  day  said,  they  mumbled  it 
and  hacked  it,  making  it  as  unintelligible  as  they  could  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  this  mumbling  and  hacking,  words  of  power  would 
seem  to  have  crept  out  from  it,  for  there  was  a  general  cry  after 
its  doctrines  over  all  the  land.  Besides  conferring  upon  the 
country  this  gift  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  laugiuige,  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  conferred  another  and  highly- important  gift, 
namely,  the  assertion  of  national  independence.  "  The  Roman 
Bisliop  (so  he  styled  the  Pope)  has  no  greater  jurisdiction  allotted 
to  him  by  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  this  kingdom  than 
any  other  foreign  bishop."     That  was  a  declaration  which  held 
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good  to  this  day,  and  was  the  charter  of  liberty  of  the  Cliurch 
of  England.      Besides  this  he  proraoted   the  Reformation   by 
breaking  up  tlic  monasteries  and  distributing  pbun  Protestant 
tracts  among  the    common  people.      He   also    brought  about  It  is  no- 
great  reforms  in  the  University  of  Oxford  and  reformed  the  ^^fiTrm  tho 
worsliip  of  the  Church,  taking  away  Latin  prayers,  and  giving  University 
the  people  the  beginning  of  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of 
Enghmd.     He  was  the  means,  too,   of  rendering   this  country  Archbishop 
an  asylum  and  a  home  for  the  outcast  Reformers  of  other  lauds,  I^^Xes  Eng. 
so  that  the  Geiman,  the  Italian,  the  Pole,  and  the  Spaniard,  ^'"^1  the 
found  here  a  place  of  safety.     It  was  not,  however,  to  be  sup-  the  Gor- 
posed,  tliat  such  a  man  as  Cranmer  would  be  free  from  the  !^"'p^!^' 
venomous  slander  of   enemies.     Such  was  heaped  upon  him  and 
with  no   measured  hand  by  the  adherents  of  Home  and  the  ^^^gj^^^^ 
Jesuits.     But  that  was  to  be,  as  he  had  said,  expected  ;  for  he  of  Romo 
had  himself  read,  in  a  French  book,  that  John  Kirby  was  a  jcsuits%ur 
man  of  abandoned  moral  character,  and  also  a  drunkard,  and  outtiieir 
if  such  things  were  said  of  a  man  whose  memory  was  precious 
in  this  land,  and  whose  name  was  far  above  the  loftiest  shafts 
of  calumny,  what  might  they  expect  to  be  said  of  one  who,  of 
necessity,  had  to  mingle  in  the  highest  affairs  of  tlie  State,  and 
who,  aft43r,  was  obligetl  against  his  conscience,  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  a  majority,  and  to  the  fiercer  judgments  and  the  darker 
consciences  of  the  mcji  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  act  ?     Tlie 
Reverend  Doctor   then  went  over  the  leading  facts  connected 
with  Cranmer's  career,  after  the  death   of  Henry  the   Eighth, 
down  to  his  martyrdom,  at  Oxford,  by  order  of  Queen  Mary,  or  Qa,.,i,j|,j.,i.y 
Bloody  Mary,  as  she  was  popvdarly  designated.     His  recanta-  «'*<w 
lion  of  the  reformed  faith  in  the  course  of  the  persecutions  he  Miuy."^ 
was  subjected  to,  he  considered  a  great  weakness  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  it  gave  a  blow  at  the  time  to  the  reformed  churches ; 
but  it  was  amply  compensated  for  in  the  end,  when,  full  of  the 
truth  as  it  in  Jesus,  he  denounced  tlie  declaration  which,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  he  had   made,  and  suffered  at  the  stake 
for  the  sake  of  that  faith  which  he  held  so  precious,  and  which 
he  had  done  so  much  to  defend.     During  Craumer^s  imprison-  Cnmrner 
ment,  England  was  reconciled  back  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  but  an?i'ininit 
she  could  not  be  so  by  the  same  means  now.     Then  she  was  ft.  the  stake 

^  by  the 

SO  reconciled  by  the  act  of  a  single  man,  Cranmei'^s  successor ;  Roman  Ca- 
but  she  could  not  be  so  by  such  means  now.     The  system  now  ^^^^^,  ^o*" 

*  ^  ...  *'"®  crime  of 

was  to  bring  about  a  gradual,  almost  imperceptible,  recognition  adhering  to 
and  reconciliation,  by  rendering  them  familiar  with  the  doc-      ^  "^^  ' 
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trincs  of  Rome ;  by  having  them  talked  about  in  Parliament ; 
by  placing  a  sort  of  image,  and  tolerating  a  sort  of  image  wor- 
ship in  tlicir  churches;  by  setting  up  side  by  side  with  the 
ABomo-       Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  something  called  the  Archbishop 
the  Arch-      of  Westminster ;    by    ha\ing    mass-houses    with     unfinished 
bishop  of      steeples,  waiting   for  bells,    silently  imploring  relief;   just    as 
miDstor.       a  beggar,  who  was  not  allowed  to  beg  with  his  tongue,  did  so 
by  his  attitude,  as  he  stood  by  the  way-side,  for  the  piu-pose  of 
procuring  relief.      That    was  the  mode  a   reconciliation  with 
Rome  was  now  attempted;  but  let  the  people  be  on  the  alert ; 
let  them  search  the  Scriptures,  publish  them,  and  practise  them, 
and  all  those  insidious  efforts  would  utterly  fail. 

On  tlic  Rev»  Doctor  concluding,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  him  for  his  lecture,  which  was  throughout  Ustened 
to  with  tlie  greatest  attention. 

A  liyinn,  appropriate  for  the  occasion,  was  then  sung,  and 
the  meeting  separated. —  Pairiot,  2^tk  March,  1856. 


A   TRIED  AND   FAITHFUL   GENERAL  OF  THE 
GREAT  KING. 

LOUIS  KOSSUTH  ON  THE  AUSTRIAN  CONCORDAT 

L.  Kossuth       Last  night  the  ex-Governor  of  Hungary  delivered  a  lecture 
t^®  '^'^'      -  on  the  Austriiui  Concordat,  at  the  school-rooms  connected  with 

Governor  of  ' 

Hungary.  Spa-ficlds  Chapcl,  Exmouth-strcct,  Clerkenwell.  Although  there 
was  a  charge  for  admission,  the  room  was  crowded  to  excess. 
The  illustrious  exile  was  cheered  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner  as  he  ascended  the  platform,  accompanied  by  a  nmnber 
of  his  friends. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Thoresby,  the  pastor  of  the  chapel,  introduced 
the  lecturer  by  observing  that  the  illustrious  man,  to  whom  it 
would  be  their  high  gratification  to  listen  that  evening,  needed 
no  introduction  to  an  English  audience.  He  was  sure  they 
would  give  him  a  hearty  welcome.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
for  him  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  course  of  lectures  which  ]\lr. 
Kossuth  was  now  about  to  inaugurate.  The  place  was  built  for 
the  instruction  of  children  in  the  day,  and  of  adults  in  the  even- 
ing. They  would  attain  that  object  by  a  variety  of  means.  They 
would  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  history,  politics,  science,  art,  litera- 
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tare,  and  also  of  social  economics,  our  rights,  duties,  reforms, 
and  progress.  The  gentlemen  who  had  had  the  arrangement  of 
the  lectures,  differed  in  their  religious  and  political  opinions. 
They  were,  therefore,  in  no  case  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
the  lecturers,  nor  were  the  lecturers  to  be  supposed,  in  any  case, 
to  favour  their  opinions. 

Mr.  Kossuth  then  came  forward,  amidst  loud  and  long-con-  The  Em- 
tinued  applause.    After  a  brief  introduction,  he  gave  a  very  able  c^*  josepu  ' 
historical  sketch  of  Hungar}%  in  relation  to  Protestantism  ;  and  ^^  Austria 

111  •!  1T111  n  '***  enemy  of 

allowed  the  services  that  country  had  rendered  to  tiie  cause  ot  the  Great 
ci\il  and  religious  liberty.     He  showed  also  the  advantages  it  ^*"^'" 
had  conferred  upon  Europe  by  distinguishing  between  religion 
itself  and  the  tyrannical  ambition  of  the  Papacy.     The  Hun-  Tlio  Hun- 
garian  people  drew  a  broad  distinction  between  Church  and  notTuiow 
State,  and  would  not  allow  the  former  to  encroach  upon  the  the  church 
latter.     This  liad  led  to  a  great  deal  of  manly  independence  on  ui>oii  the 
the  paii;  even  of  the  Hungarian  Catholics  themselves.   They  had  ^^*^*^- 
even  refused  to  become  the  tools  of  the  Papal  See.     In  the 
centre  of  Europe,   Hungary   had  always   constituted   a   great 
barrier  to  Papal  aggression.     Their  Diet,  and  their  municipal 
privileges,  enabled  his  patriotic  countrymen  not  only  to  speak 
against  tyranny,  as  Englishmen  could  do  in  public  meetings,  but 
to  counteract  its  intentions.    But  this  free  expression  of  opinion 
liad  been  put  an  end  to  by  foreign  bayonets.     England  looked  The  rulers 
on,  without  saying  a  word,  while  Russia  destroyed  the  liberties  P|  ^"^^"^ 
of  Hungary  ;  but  Europe — particularly  England — had  already  *^ition  to 
suffered  retribution  for  her  indifference  upon  that  occasion,  and  ^kh^H^' 
would  suffer  still  more.     Had  Hungary  stiU  been  free  there  fiififr«ra 
would  have  been  no  Concordat,  no  war,  no  Paris  Conferences,  ganans. 
and  no  temporising,  unsatisfactory  peace.     How  was  it  that  this 
feeble  and  vacillating  Pio  Nono  had  been  able  to  accomplish  that 
which  many  of  his  ablest  predecessors  had  attempted,  but  which 
none  of  them  had  effected  ?     Because,  time  was  when  the  Pope 
and  temporal  tyrants  were  at  variance ;   in  this  case  they  had 
united  for  the  common  object  of  the  subjugation  of  the  peoples. 
Rome  never  changed  in   her  endeavours   to  secure   universal 
dominion ;  although,  as  to  the  means  by  which  she  sought  to 
attain  her  ends,  she  was  perpetually  changing.     He  showed  the 
importance  to  liberty  and  Protestantism  of    Hungary   being 
free,  by  asking  his  audience  to  consider  what  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  Europe,  if  Hungary  had  embraced  Mahomedanism, 
instead  of  repulsing  its  aggressions  on  Europe  ?  or  if  it  had 
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gone  over  to  the  Church  of  which  the  Czar  was  the  head  ?    The 
fear  of  Hungary  going  over  to  the  Greek  Church,  or  heconiing 
entirely   Protestant,  had,   whilst  she  was  in  possession  of  her 
ancient  freedom,  served  as  a  cheek  to  the  Papal  See,  and  pre^ 
vented  it  from  encroaching,  so  much  as  she  otherwise  would 
have  done,  upon  civil  and  religious  freedom  in  tliat  country 
Rut   the  Poi)e  had  well  chosen  his  opportunity  to  make  this 
advance  upon  poor  Hungary  ;  and,  in  fact,  upon  Protestantism 
find  liberty  throughout  the  world  ;  for  where  was  there  a  nation 
which  had  been  exempted  ?     He  concluded  by  quoting  an  ex- 
pression used  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  TToTise  of  Commons  in 
Oliver     ^      1658 — ''  Look  how  the  house  of  Austria  is  preparing  to  destroy 
oprnion         ^^6  Protestantism  of  Hungary  !     You  may  say,  '  It  is  a  great 
wifciu-cspcct  y^^y  (jff  and  what  is  it  to  us  ?'     I  tell  you  it  is  somethiner  to 

to  Austria  »/         ''  "  iii,T 

and  Hun-      you.      It  concerns  the  rehgion  of   you  all,  and  all  the  best 

^^>''  interests  of  England/' 

The  second  and  concluding  lecture  is  to  take  place  next 
Wednesday,  in  the  same  rooms,  and  at  the  same  hour,  Mr. 
Kossuth  has  announced  that  he  will  then  go  into  the  details  of 
the  Concordat,  and  explain  the  position  of  Protestantism  in 
Hungary.  Last  night  he  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the 
most  profound  attention,  and  warmly  applauded  very  repeatedly. 
The  lecture  was  a  masterpiece — full  of  choice  and  instructive' 
historical  allusions — abounding  with  facts  which  Englishmen 
ought  to  ponder,  stated  with  that  elegance,  earnestness,  dignity 
and  abihty,  for  which  the  illustrious  lecturer  is  so  deservedly 
celebrated,  and  of  which  a  brief  paragraph  necessanly  conveys 
no  idea.  As  the  lecture  will  probably  be  repeated  in  several 
places,  we  abstain  for  the  present  from  giving  a  fidl  report. — 
Monriuq  Advertiser,  March,  1856. 

(  Tu  he  continued.) 


PROTECTED    DESPTSERS  OF  A    LOYAL  PEOPLE 

TUB    IRISH    PHESBYTEPJANS. 

Sir,— There  are  in  Ireland  700,000  Presbyterians— as  mdu.s- 
trious  and  loyal,  as  intelligent  and  well-informed,  as  any  ])ortion 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects — and  there  is  no  class  in  thn  com- 
ujunity  (except  the  Jews)  who  are  so  badly  used.     They  tire  t\\r 
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tlescendants  of  the  men  who  peopled  Ulster  wheu  it  was  a  \Tild  rrcsbytori- 
waste,  and  themselves  have  made  it  a  liive  of  art  and  a  seat  of  rsruciiies 
trade.     I^ut  thev  have  been  treated,  in  return,  as  "  hewers  of  (i<^"«pi^ed  by 

a  bigoted 

wood,  and  carriers  of  water."     They  are  a  proscribed  race —  stato- 
nothing  more  and  notliiug  less.  church. 

By    nearly    every    Government    they    have    been    cajoled,  unsccmiy 
neglected,  and   disowned ;  and  they  are  well  trampled  on  by  |;^*'|^/^"  p',!j;. 
their  '^  brother  Protestants'^  of  the  Established  Church.     The  intor!;ui.s 
result  is,  that  they  have  scarcely  any  social  position ;  aiul  they  q]^,|/^*J,  ^f 
are  virtually  excluded  from  all  offices  of  dignity  or  profit  in  i^ngiand. 
their  native  country.     Let  us  look  at  a  few  figures,  in  illus- 
tration of  this. 

The  Episcopalians  of  Ireland  are  not  a  whit  more  numerous  Systematic 
or  deserving  than  the  Presbyterians  ;  yet  there  are  upwards  of  pji^ninogo 
2,000   magistrates   belonging   to   the  former   body,  and   only  ^if^'amsr, 
sixteen  to  the  latter  !     The  Establishment  can  also  point  to  its  torians  in 
nineteen  assistant  barristers  (or  County  Court  Judges)  ;  and  the  ^^'®^«^<^- 
Presbyterians  have  been  allowed  but  one  ;    nor  was  an  Insh 
Presbyterian  ever  raised  to  the   bench   of   a   superior   court. 
Again,  there  are  60,000  children  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
attending  the  schools  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and 
2 1,00()  merely  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  the  Episcopalians 
have  six  Commissioners  on  the  Board,  and  the  others  two  !     In 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  Presbyterian  students  greatly  out-numbei" 
those  of  the  Established  Church,  though,  on  the  senate  of  their 
university  there  are  ten  of  the  latter  to  tw^o  of  the  former.     On 
the  Board  of  Charitable  Be([uests,  there  are  seven  Churchmen 
and  one  Presbyterian  ;  and  in  all  the  other  Boards  of  a  national 
character  the  Episcopalians  have  a  number  of  members,  and 
Presbyterians  none.     In  fact,  out  of  a  population  of  700,000,  ^^^^^^^^'^f'*"' 
only  two  Presbyterians  have  been  admitted  to  offices  of  any  tivc  lujus- 
importance,  in  a  country  which  owes  to  them  a  large  share  of  p^lpsb To*^^ 
its  wealth  and  prosperity;  for  the  same  two  gentlemen  (and  nans, 
this  is  not  the  least  of  the  singular  circumstances  on  which  we 
are  commenting)  occupy  scats  on  the  National  Board,  and  on 
the   Senate  of  the  Queen's  University ;    whilst  one  of   them 
enjoys  the  solitary  Assistant-Barristership,  and  the  other  the 
( 'ommissionership  of  Charitable  Bequests,  above  alluded  to? 
The  endowment  of  the  two  churches  is  in  similar  proportion — 
the  one  receives  about  .4:800,000  a-year,  and  the  other  less  than 
.€40,000 !      For  the  army  or  navy,  respectable  Presbyterians 
have  no  chance  of  access ;  even  in  the  mihtia,  thev  have  been 
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refused  admittance ;  and  in  tlie  constabulary  force,  numbering 
14,000,  tlicre  are  only  three  Presbyterian  officers,  to  a  host  of 
the  favoured  chuss. 

It  is  manifest  from  these,  and  other  facts  which  might  be 
stated,  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  are  a  slighted  people  ; 
and  their  position  is  the  more  anomalous,  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  although  they  do  not  now,  as  formerly,  rank  amongst 
them  many  of  the  highest  orders  of  society,  they  include  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  lowest  than  any  other  religious  de- 
nomination. They  consist  almost  exclusively  of  that  middle 
class  which  is  tlie  strength  of  any  country,  and  should  be 
peculiarly  powerful  in  theirs ;  and  they  possess  in  a  marked 
degree  many  of  the  elements  of  influence — intelligence,  energy, 
and  industry.  They  enjoy,  too,  by  their  peculiar  position  in 
Ireland,  an  extraordinary  advantage,  which,  if  rightly  under- 
stood and  efficiently  used,  would  give  them  a  preponderating 
weight,  since  they  ai*e  placed  as  a  balance  in  the  scale  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Episcopalians,  and  might  easily  control 
them  both. 

But  they  have,  in  fact,  neither  influence  nor  weight,  and  arc 
the  merest  ciphers  in  the  State — despised  by  every  party,  and 
spurned  on  all  occasions.  They  ai»e  useless  to  themselves,  and 
fonnidable  only  to  one  another.  And  the  cause  of  all  this  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  melancholy.  From  an  idle,  childish  fear  of 
Catholic  ascendency,  their  clerical  leaders  have  sold  the  great 
mass  of  them  to  the  Orange  faction  of  the  Established  Church — 
sold  tliem,  *'  neck  and  heels ;  ^^  and  botli  priest  and  parson  now 
tread  on  the  entire  body  with  corresponding  contempt,  while 
the  Government  ignores  them  as  a  separate  community  alto- 
getlierj  and  the  men  of  character,  thouglit,  and  attainments, 
who  are  still  true  to  the  principles  of  Prcsbyterianism,  and  will 
not  seek  without  it  the  rank  and  influence  that  are  denied  them 
in  it,  retire  within  themselves,  and  eye  its  degradation  with 
mournful  disgust  and  bitter  scorn. 

They  should  remember,  however,  that  they  have  a  duty  to 
dischai'ge  \  for,  in  their  hands,  to  a  large  extent,  is  the  safety  of 
the  liberal  party  in  Ireland — of  the  friends  of  real  progress  and 
reform.  It  is  true,  they  have  much  to  complain  of  in  the  pre- 
vious neglect  of  that  party ;  but  the  secession  of  the  1)ulk  of  the 
Presbyterian  people  was  the  main  cause  of  that  neglect ;  and, 
although  the  present  administration  makes  "  mountains  out  of 
mole-hills,"  when  asked  (as  it  has  been)  to  redress  the  grievances 
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above  detailed,  and  to  place  the  educated  and  deserving  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
Protestants  in  the  distribution  of  public  honours  and  rewards, 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  future  Governments  will  imitate  the 
bad  example.  1  would  say,  then,  to  those  injured  but  trusty 
friends — endeavour  to  forget  the  past ;  come  out  from  amongst 
the  timorous  and  the  apathetic ;  cheer  them  by  your  example, 
and  encourage  them  by  your  precept ;  expose  the  traitors,  too, 
and  denounce  the  slaves ;  while  you  dissolve  the  '^  banns  ^'  that 
were  pul)lis]ied  at  Hillsborough  years  ago,  and  have  ever  since 
weighed  on  your  Church  like  a  nightmare.  An  honest  Presby- 
terian can  be  neither  a  Tory  nor  an  Orangeman. 

1  am, 

Honest  Pkesuvterian. 
Morninif  8Uu\,  ioth  April,  1856. 


MODERN  SODOMITES  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

It  has  only  of  late  become  positively  known  among  us  that  Trafficking 
an  infamous  trade  is  carried  on  between  England  and  the  con-  i^  Ed^1'«^» 
tinent  for  the  mutual  supply  and  mterchange  of  young  girls,  for  jriris. 
the  most  hideous  purposes.  And  even  yet  we  do  not  know 
with  what  business-like  energy,  precision,  and  regularity,  that 
fearful  trade  is  carried  on.  Large  houses,  say  in  London  or  in 
Pjiris,  have  their  established  agents  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Europe.  They  send  out,  moreover,  at  fixed  times  of  the  year, 
their  "  commercial  travellers,^'  or  commis  voyageurs,  who  make 
bargains,  settle  prices,  effect  exchanges,  and  gain  customers. 
He  carries  with  him  a  list  of  all  the  women  in  the  establishment 
to  which  he  belongs,  their  ages,  "  length  of  service,'^  acquire- 
ments, &c.,  together  with  a  minute  description,  generally  a 
daguerreotype,  of  their  persons.  If  there  happens  to  be  either 
a  demand  or  a  superabundance  of  a  particular  kind  of  physique 
— dark,  fair,  short,  or  tall — the  necessar\'  sale  or  exchange  (they 
supply  their  masters  both  ways)  is  made,  and  the  commis 
vof/uf/eur  returns  with  his  Ii\ing  cargo,  precisely  as  if  they  were 
so  many  bales  of  silk  or  cotton.  The  poor  creatures  receive  a 
certain* per-centage  for  themselves  on  what  they  gain  ;  but  from 
this — which  is  very  trifling — is  deducted  the  whole  expense  of 
their  board,  lodging  and  clothing;  (K)  that  it  is  impossible  for 
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them,  while  thoy  are  yoiim^,  to  purchase  their  liberty^  or  in  other 
words,  to  pay  off  th(!ir  legal  debt,  and  ])uy  themselves  back 
into  virtue.  When  they  are  old,  and  after  they  have  been  sent 
to  every  branch  of  tlie  establishment,  they  are  turned  out  to 
starve  ;  or,  if  willing  and  capaljle,  are  made  of  more  infamous 
service  still. 

These  are  the  bare  business  facts  of  the  trade,  dealing  with 
its  recognised  and  consenting  members.  But  there  are  darker 
facts  even  than  these,  with  which  we  are  more  especially  con- 
cerned and  interested.  AVe  mean  the  abduction  of  young  girls, 
ignorant  of  their  fate,  and  unwilling  to  accept  it  when  made 
known  to  them. 

This  matter  has  been  before  the  public  inider  more  than  one 
form.  Articles  have  been  written  in  newspapers,  and  magis- 
trates have  delivered  decisions  thereon.  But  we  know  how 
apt  human  nature  is  to  be  satisfied  with  the  spoken  intention, 
liow  the  indignant  heart  is  relieved  by  the  published  word,  and 
how,  after  these  acts  of  vigOTir,  it  goes  to  sleep  on  the  fact,  and 
lets  the  future  run  on  undisturbed  in  the  rut  of  the  past.  We 
will  bear  the  charge  of  reiteration,  even  of  weariness,  for  the 
sake  of  again  impressing  this  most  important  matter  on  the 
English  public;  coming  as  it  does  to-day  through  the  li\iug 
anguish  of  a  father,  appealing  to  the  laAvs,  and  to  his  countr^'- 
men,  for  the  protection  aiul  restoration  of  his  child. 
F.imiish  Zelpha  Barge,  a    "  steady    serious  girl/^   aged    fifteen,    has 

iz\v\s  ki.l-       disappeared  in   that  strauce  nivsterious  way  in  which  others  of 

iiapfM'.l  for  ^  ^  .  ' 

ii.-iiic  i)ur-     her  age  and  class  have  disappeared  before ;  the  mystery  to  be 
poses.  cleared  up  in  after-years  by  the  fearful  revelations  of  the  hapless 

street-walker.  The  father  of  the  girl  dreads,  very  naturally, 
that  she  may  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Evans — saved  from  destruction  by  the  prompt  inter- 
ference of  the  stoker  of  a  steam-boat.  But  in  the  nuitter  of 
poor  Zelpha  Barge,  not  so  certain  as  to  her  place  of  destination, 
and  therefore,  so  far  as  appears  at  present,  not  so  easy  of 
remedy.  It  may  be  also  that  the  girl  has  been  kidnapped  for 
home  purposes ;  and  if  so,  her  recovery  would  be  even  more 
dilHcult,  excepting  under  such  a  rigorous  house-search  as  oiu* 
laws  and  institutions  hardly  warrant.  At  all  events,  even  as 
only  a  fear — as  a  mystery  susceptible  of  another  explanation 
than  the  one  the  father  dreads  and  w^e  have  assumed — it  does 
not  weaken  the  necessity  for  the  most  active  measures  of  pro- 
tection for  young  girls,  which  it  is  possible  for  the  laws  to  fi'aine. 


FEAKLESS    ADVENTURE    OF    GAVAZZI    AT    UXKOKD.  ^Uif) 

Knowing  that  tlie  courtezan's  life  is  one  not  only  of  loathsome 
sin,  but  of  frightful  misery — knowing  that  it  is  not,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  future  pain  ])ought  by  present  pleasure,  but 
that  it  is  unredeemed  wretchedness  throughout — knowing  that, 
until  she  has  taken  to  drinking,  which  then  brings  in  a  second 
vice,  stronger  than  the  rest,  almost  every  woman  kept  in  tlu^ 
establishments  of  which  w^e  have  spoken— /or  almost  all  have 
been  entrapped,  and  none  are  free  agents — would  gladly  exchange 
her  life  for  any  amount  of  toil  and  poverty  with  freedom,  and 
the  possibility  of  virtue— we  urge  most  earnestly  on  the  atten- 
tion of  all,  the  legisUiture  and  the  people  alike ;  men  who  can 
act,  and  women  who  can  influence,  of  every  class,  not  to  let  this 
subject  drop  until  something  has  been  done  as  well  as  said  ;  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  words,  however  clo([uent,  but  to  require, 
and  obtain,  that  tliese  fiends  in  human  shape  be  bound  down 
with  laws  and  penalties  so  strong,  that  virtue  may  be  safe 
walking  hi  the  dayliglit  in  the  very  midst  of  us,  and  that  fathers 
may  not  have  to  lament  their  young  daughters,  stolen  away  for 
foreign  prostitution,  from  the  very  threshold  of  their  homes, — 
Mornimj  Star,  28///  March,  1856. 

fTo  be  continued). 


FEARLESS  ADVENTURE  OF  GAVAZZI  INTO  THE 
CAMP  OF  HIS  IMPERIAL  HOLINESS  THE  POPE 
OF  ROME  AT  OXFORD. 

Dlkixg  the  week  the  celebrated  Father  Gavazzi,  the  self- 
styled  '^  Christian  Crusader,''  has  been  lecturing  in  the  Town- 
hall,  Oxford,  but,  as  was  anticipated,  his  reception  clearly 
showed,  as  in  the  case  of  Cambridge  last  week,  the  mistaken 
judgment  of  selectinf^r  the  universities  for  a  visit.     On  Tuesday    Jf   -^''^ 

J       o  c>  V     army  m 

evening  the  subject  was,  "  The  Papal  Army  in  Great  Britain  Groat  Bri- 
and  its  Protestant  Allies."     There  was  upwards  of  500  persons  p,!^tJstaTit^ 
present,  including  the  undergraduates,  who  mustered  in  great  ^^'^^^*  ^^'"^ 

Papists  ii) 

force,  and  in  tlie  course  of  the  '^  Crusader's''  address  manifested  ProtestanL 
their  disapprobation  of  his  doctrine  and  arguments  by  incessant  ^^*^^®' 
rounds  of  hooting,  hissing,  and  stamping,  which  rendered  liearing 
what  the  lecturer  had  to  say  a  matter  of  much  diflficulty.     On 
Wednesday  ^^Tractarian  Encroachment"  was  the  text  of  the 
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lecturer,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  undergraduates, 
who  had  mustered  in  still  greater  numbers,  would  not  allow  him 
to  proceed  in  silence.  For  half  an  hour  after  Gavazzi  appeared 
on  the  platform  he  was  unable,  owing  to  the  noise  and  confusion 
which  prevailed,  to  commence ;  and  when  at  length  he  did  begin, 
only  a  disjointed  sentence  here  and  there  was  audible.  The  names 
of  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  which  were  shouted  out 
several  times  by  members  of  the  University,  were  quickly  caught 
up,  and  were  received  with  long  and  general  applause,  unmis- 
takeably  showing  the  estimation  in  which  the  right  reverend 
prelate  and  Dr.  Pusey  are  held  in  this  Universit}\  The  scene, 
on  the  whole,  was  a  most  exciting  one ;  but,  we  may  add,  as 
being  highly  creditable  to  the  undergraduates,  that  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  modes  of  expressing  their  disapprobation  which 
we  have  described,  without  ha\4ng  recourse  to  any  more  violent 
demonstration.  On  Thursday  evening  the  oration  was  on  "  The 
Inquisition,  Ancient  and  Modem.'''*  A  repetition  of  the  same 
proceedings  of  the  previous  evenings  would  no  doubt  have  been 
witnessed,  had  not  the  police  been  present  in  strong  numbers, 
which,  we  understood,  included  the  junior  proctor,  marshal,  and 
the  '^  four  bull-dogs,''  four  pro-proctors,  and  nine  of  the  city 
police.  At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  the  under- 
graduates were  inclined  to  kick  up  a  noise,  but  the  remonstrances 
and  persuasions  of  the  above  University  authorities  and  college 
dons  were  successful  in  producing  order,  and  the  lecture  in 
the  main  was  listened  to  with  attention.  On  Friday  afternoon 
Gavazzi  delivered  a  concluding  lecture  on  *^  Nuns  and  Nunne- 
ries,'* and  was  listened  to  with  gi^eat  attention;  the  number 
present  was  about  150. — Morninfj  Netos,  2Sth  April,  185G. 


War  arose 
out  of  tho 
effeminacy 
and  incapa- 
city of  the 
Earl  of 
Aberdeen. 


THE   VERY   HONOURABLE   PEACE! 

By  the  fourth  Article  of  the  treaty  of  the  ^'  very  honourable 
peace,^^  which  has  just  been  concluded,  the  Allies  are  to  restore 
to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  the  towns  and 
ports  of  Sebastopol,  Balaklava,Kamiesch,  Eupatoria,  and  Kertch; 
and  we  may  very  well  inquire  for  what  purpose  the  war,  in  which 
England  alone  has  suflfered  deep  humiliation  and  disgrace,  was 
undertaken.     His  Majesty  the  Emperor  is  kindly  replaced  in 
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the  very  position  which  gave  Russia  the  command  of  the  Black 
Sea ;  whicli  prompted  the  invfision  of  the  Turkish  territory ; 
facilitated  the  dastardly  but  unrequited  massacre  atSinope;  maswicro^bv 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  generated  the  war  itself.    This  verv  article  ^^^«  ^"'•'- 

1  1  •ni/»  1  T  •  n^in   sians  at 

proves  tliat  the  peace  will  be  of  no  long  duration,     bo  much  ot  shiopo. 
the  treaty  as  has  been  published  does  not  contain  a  single  word 
of  indemnity  for  the  past,  or  of  security  for  the  future ;  yet 
these  are  the  only  objects  which  belong  to  a  legitimate  war.    It  Insecunty 
is  true,  that  a  portion  of  a  territory  formerly  taken  by  force  peace,  .to. 
from  Turkey,  is  ceded  in  exchange  for  the  ports  and  towns  of 
the  Crimea ;  which  is,  in  other  terms,  the  same  thing  as  when  a 
burglar  gives  uj)  a  portion  of  his  plunder,  on  condition  that  he 
may  keep  possession  of  part  of  the  house  to  enable  him  to  rob 
it  at  another  time ;  for  the  Crimea  is  an  acquisition  by  robbery 
and  massacre,  and  is  required  by  Russia,  as  commanding  the 
Black  Sea,  and  affording  a  base  for  the  invasion  of  Turkey. 

The  Allies  gain  no  benefit  by  the  war,  for  nothing  is  more 
hollow  than  ''  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,''  mentioned 
iu  some  of  the  articles.     And  that  the  treaty  itself  is  a  mere  Th©t»^aty 
sham,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  guarantee  given,  or  more  simm. 
demanded,  that  any  of  its  conditions  shall  be  observed.    Russia 
triumphs.      Her  cowardly  massacre  of  the  Turks  at  Sinope 
passes  off  as  an  achievement  of  honourable  warfare.  Her  butchery 
of  the  wounded  and  dying,  as  they  were  struggling  in  agony  on 
the  ground,  is  unavenged ;    and  the  treacherous  murders  at  Treachor- 
Ilango  Head  are  honoured  with  a  silence,  which  may  be  logically  of  Bntisii 
construed  into  tacit  approval.   To  celebrate  these  splendid  results  ^^^^  ^^ 
of  a  war,  in  which  the  cavalry  was  destroyed  by  the  sheerest  sians. 
incompetence  of  its  principal  officers,  and  upwards  of  10,000  of  Ten  thou- 
our  bravest  troops  perished  through  blundering  ignorance  and  ^^pg^^^'^ 
unfeeling  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the  aristocratic  administrators  pcmhed 
of  our  military  affairs,  .€8,000  of  the  public  treasure  is  to  be  bUmdering 
squandered  away  on  the  bovish  diversion  of  firinor  off  squibs  and  »^"o""^^ 

"^  "  o  -X  aristocrats. 

(trackers. 

In  tlie  meantime,  it  is  probable  that  our  astute  ally  of  France 
has  gained  all  that  he  wanted.     His  nephew  has  either  already 
been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal,  or  is  to  receive  the 
Cardinal's  hat;  and  thus  it  is  rendered  clear,  that  the  fate  of 
Poland  is  to  be  that  of  Italy.     Prance  will  keep  possession  of  Dangerous 
the  Papal  States;  Austria  is  preparing  for  the  enlargement  of  Sj^^^^nd 
her  Italian  dominions,  as  is  proved  by  the  continued  extension  Austria, 
of  her  military  area  iu  Italy ;  and  before  the  two  larger  Powers 
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Sardinia  lierself  may  fall.     From  all  appearances,  the  partition 

of  Italy  may  soon  take  place ;  for  there  is  nothing  now  to  prevent 

the  formation  of  an  alliance  between  the  Emperor  of  France  and 

the  Czar,  with  the  oLject  of  promoting  the  long-cherished  designs 

of  Russia  on  Turkey,  and  those  of  France  on   Italv,  J^elirinm, 

A  want  of     and  the   Rhenish  provinces.      The  want  of  statesmen    in    the 

in  Lilc^mi/ng  ruling  classes  of  England  has  allowed  her  to  be  most  egregionsl y 

d;is>es  «>t      dcccived,  from  the  beginning  of  the  wiu-  to  the  conclusion  of"  tlie 

sham  peace. 
Austrian  We  may  now  comprehend  something  more  of  the  Austrian 

i.ri^HM.ort.  Concordat.    Austria,  witli  her  designs  on  Italy,  is  to  be  supported 
i:i\VY  a         |)y  all  the  machinery  of  a  cunning  priestcraft.     France,  in  MliieU 
i>iie.«U'nift.    liberty  is  crushed,  and  a  persecution  carried  on  against  tiie  riglits 
of  conscience,  has  a  military^  power  which  supersedes  the  neces- 
sity of  concordats;    and  if,   as  seems  to  be  in  preparation,    x\ 
nephew  of  Napoleon  ])e  elected  Pope,  on  the   demise  of  the 
present  Nero  of  Rome,  the  fate  of  Italy  will  be  sealed  beyond 
recovery.      It   will   be  Austrian  and   French.      The  Austrian 
bishops  are  active  in  their  way.     They  proscribe  all  religions  bnt 
hishop  of      their  own,  wherever  they  have  the  power.     Their  organs  have 
oiiimiz         already  recommended  the  extinction  of  Protestantism  :  and  the 

continues  to  1  1  "■    1  r.  i-vi  •  p    1        • 

ruiiniiiatc  Archbishop  of  Olmutz  continues  to  fulminate  excommunications, 
ni^cations  ^^'^^i^li,  howcvcr,  at  prcscut,  have  only  the  effect  of  ejecting  the 
Bav.iiireiy  members  of  his  own  church.  Everything  appears  to  be  in  train 
bv  Fivd.^ir.  ^^^  '^  repetition  of  the  savagery  committed  by  Frederick  II.  on  the 
of  Austria     most  ordcrlv  and  industrious  of  Austrian  subjectjs. 

in  train  l\>r  .  "  1  -n       1        i  i  1      i  i  • 

roiH)tition.  it  IS  iiot  casy  to  sec,  tliat  Liigland  could  do  anything  to 
prevent  a  Russian,  French,  and  Austrian  alliance  from  oilecting 
their  designs  upon  Italy  and  Turkey.  We  may  be  reminded  of 
the  gi\ind  naval  review,  which,  we  suppose,  was  to  strike  terror 
into  all  the  world;   but  we   have  given  ample  proofs,    that  we 

ArlmiT^ls       1^.^^,^  \io\\\  admirals  who  will   do  nothing  but   spare  an  enemy's 

wIjo  vrill  .  ,  " 

donotliing     ports    and    strongholds,    and  admirals   who    can    do    nothing. 

enemies* "^^      Neither  is  our  army  aj^y  better   pro\idcd  for  ofl'ensive  w%'\i'fare. 

forts  ami       Nothing  has  been  altered   in   the  system   of  promotion,  Mhich 

iK.kis.  taught    both  pretended    friend    and    real  enemy,  that   if    our 

soldiers  were  as  brave  as  bons,  tliey  were  without  commanding 
ofliccrs.  It  escaped  no  one's  observation  that  it  was  only  the 
intrepid  bearing  and  steady  endurance  of  the  private  men  that 
saved  the  whole  expedition  from  annihilation  on  several  im- 
portant occasions,  when  the  French  l)ore  off  all  the  glory  of  the 
ronlliet.      In    what    other   armv   should    wo   c'^er    see    common 


rHK     \KI<Y     IION'OIIIABLI:     PtAl  E.  '^^^O 

soldiers  left    to    vtonn    a    fortress  like   tlie   Redan,   wliile  tlie  common 

generals  of  division,  ulm  ou^lit  to  Jiave  led  them,  were  carried  s«"»i«h.'i-h 

about  in  litters,  with  their   lieads   inclosed  in  handkerchiefs  or  out  k-aaors. 

ni'^htcaps,  or  skulkincr  in  trenches  from  the  shot?    There  is  no  <j.^"V;''^'-^  ^* 

^  >■    '  ^  ^  _  division 

appearance  that  this  dis<^racefnl  state  of  things  will  be  changed  very  careful 
for  the  better.  Tlie  Sebastopol  Inquiry  ended  in  smoke,  nor  is  selvos^^" 
there  any  promise  of  a  more  useful  rc>ult  from  the  ^lilitary 
Commission  now  sitting.  The  oligarchy  are  too  iii-mly  seated, 
and  German  infiueiiccs  arc  too  strong  for  that.  An  elietc 
aristocracy,  fondly  adhering  to  feudal  prejudices,  and  a  feudal 
quantinn  of  knowledge  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  will  continue  to  furnish  botli  army  and  navy  with 
twaddlers  for  otlicers;  and  this  is  as  well  known  in  France  an*: 
Kussia  as  in  England,  and  very  probably  better  appreciated. 
Owing  to  this  blighting  cause,  and  this  absolute  dead  W(Mght 
upon  the  national  energies,  we  are  really  powerless,  with  tlie 
show  of  a  great  military  and  naval  strength.  But  a  time  nniy 
come,  when  a  new  alliance  will  turn  its  knowledge  of  our  true 
situation  to  advantage.  A'ast  armies  and  Meets,  provided  with 
the  most  formidable  storming  api)aratus,  are  only  great  encum- 
brances unless  they  have  competent  directors ;  and  for  want  of 
these  it  is  certain  that  an  invasion  of  our  shores  is  more  prae- 
lieable,  arid  more  likely  to  be  successful,  than  Avhen  it  was  con- 
templated by  Napole(m  the  Crreat,  and  prevented  by  the  Nelsons 
ami  Cochranes  of  a  time  wlien  England  was  both  feared  autl 
respected.  All  this  has  been  changed  by  the  late  war.  Tlie 
reverse  holds  good  ;  and  even  the  wretched  Bomba,  of  Naples, 
can  treat  our  representatives  with  contumely,  without  appre- 
hending remonstrance,  much  less  chastisement. 

The  peace  formed  on  such  a  treaty  cannot  be  durable  ;  and   a  i^nco 
if  our  apprehensions  of  sinister  consecpienccs  to  Italy,  Turkey,   *'j|',"5^^^^^ 
and  ourselves,  should  prove  to  be  unfounded,  we  shall  oue  it  to  to  duriMe. 
the  forbearance  of  our   late  ally  and  late  enemy,  and  not  to  the 
display  of  a  showy  fleet,  or  the  ability  of  our  rulers  to  ward  off 
danger. — Mornirtg  Advertiser,  27)th  April,  1850. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  JOBBERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser. 
Sir, — Whilst  the  Chelsea  Commission   is   endeavouring   to 
•ntangle  some  small  fry  of  puppets  in  its  meshes,  permit  me 
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to  oall  its  j\t  tout  ion,  or,  better,  the  attention  of  yonr  readers, 
to  the  tbllowinj^  ])rief  sunimarv  of  facts : — AVhilst  on r  gallant 
allies,  the  French,  uerc  sncccssfnlly  approaching  the  redonbtablc 
Mahikoff  with  the  assistance  of  4,000  sappers  and  miners,  the 
English  were  trying  to  apj)roach  the  equally  formidable  lledau 
with  but  250  sa})])er8  and  miners.  The  French  leaped  into  tlie 
Malakoff  and  victory,  from  their  ten  yards  distant  entrench- 
ment, without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  English,  in 
attem])ting  a  similar  feat,  from  their  two  hundred  yards  distant 
cover,  only  realised  deatli  or  ignominious  defeat.  Thanks  to 
the  Philo-Russians  at  home,  who,  instead  of  emulating  the 
French  in  forwarding  to  the  Crimea  a  quantmn  svfficii  of  en- 
gineers, of  whom  no  country  in  the  world  could  have  furnished 
a  more  ample  suj)ply  than  England,  had  our  rulers  willed  it. 
But  tliese  preferred  rather  to  devote  tlie  funds  which  my  fellow- 
countrynum  cheerfully  contributed  towards  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  th(»  war,  to  the  buying  of  pictures  ! — and  such 
pictures  !  to  the  paying,  for  the  first  time,  one  thousand  per 
annum  to  a  National  Gallery  Director — and  such  a  director  !  to 
the  paying,  for  the  iirst  time,  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
a-year  to  the  Director's  Secretary  to  draw  up  a  Catalogue 
Ravionnee  !  (shades  of  mutilated  Claudes  and  Canalettis  !)  to 
the  appointing  and  paying,  God  knows  how  much,  to  a  foreign 
collector  of  pictures,  that  lie  might  buy  up  such  *'  vamped  up'' 
Paul  Veroneses  as  the  newly-installed  '^  Adoration  of  the  Magi,'' 
at  tlic  price  of  blood,  LI, 977.  For  who  >>ould  deny  that,  had 
this  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds,  in 
addition  to  the  foreign  collector's  commission,  added  to  the 
slight  shade  worse  than  useless  National  (jallery  directors' 
.£1,000  per  annum,  added  to  the  €800  a  year  of  the  suspicious 
Catalorjue  Ihmonnvey  been  ottered,  in  the  shape  of  increased  pay, 
to  some  two  or  three  huiulred  able-bodied  and  intelligent 
mechanics,  a  sutlicient  number  of  sappers  and  miners  could 
have  been  improvised  in  six  weeks  to  have  enabled  our  brave 
soldiers  to  realise  as  glorious  a  victory  at  the  licdan  as,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  betrayed  into  so  deplorable  a  defeat  ?  But 
if  such  convicting  letters  as  that  of  Mr.  AV.  Coningham's,  of 
the  30th  ult.,  and  the  startling  denouncer  of  the  1  7th  inst.,  from 
the  pen  of  that  veteran  foe  to  picture  mutilation  and  disgraceful 
National  Gallery  jobbery,  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  fail  to  shame  the 
betrayers  of  public  trust  into  the  amende  honourable ,  tlien, 
indeed,  should  I  feel  disposed  to  endorse  tlie  following  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  Times  leader  of  Saturday  : — 
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'^  It  is  England's  own  fault  if  she  commits  her  armies,  her  It  wiu  be  ^ 

men,  her  treasure,  and  her  honour  to  men,  whom  even  ex-  fauitlf thV 

perience  will  not  make  wiser,  and  who,  while  alone  responsible  present 

...  itiisnrovem- 

tor  their  calamities,  seem  alone  unconcerned.  mont  con- 

Nemesis.  ^^"•'^'' 


SITAMEFT  r.   TKKATMENT   OF   TITK  AMERICANS    HV 
TMK  ENGLISH!!! 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sir, — The  country  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  deeply  indebted 
to  yon  for  having  hitherto  exercised  a  wise  and  statesmanlike 
forbearance  by  withholding  from  publication  any  document 
which,  in  your  opinion,  might  revive  the  memory  of  grievances 
now  hap[)ily  forgotten,  or  in  any  way  exacerbate  the  ill  feeding 
which  is  already  but  too  prevalent  against  England  in  the  United 
States.  ]]ut,  as  you  have  now  published  the  President's  Mcs-  Anabloono- 
sage,  in  which,  under  the  title  of  '^  Kecruitraent/'  he  has  dclibe-  ^^'^"^'^  T'^*' 
ratel}'  promulgated  to  mankind  in  e^ery  region  of  the  globe  President 
alleged  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  "infringing 
the  municipal  law,  derogatory  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  and  requiring  not  only  a  cessation  of  the  wrong,  but  its 
reparation.'*  I  trust  you  w  ill  see  no  oi)jection  to  my  submitting, 
through  your  columns,  to  the  judgment  of  the  advocates  of 
peace,  to  the  great  and  good  men  of  all  nations,  a  few  facts, 
which  I  resuscitate,  not  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  in  the 
act  complained  of  we  have  committed  no  wrong,  nor  for  the 
mean  object  of  recrimination,  ])ut  to  convince  the  enlightened 
classes  of  the  United  States  that,  as  oiu'  ('hristian  brethren,  it 
is  their  bounden  duty  to  terminate  the  trilling  question  in  dis- 
pute by  magnanimously  forgiving  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgave 
them  when,  as  I  will  briefly  show,  they  trespassed  against  us. 
President  Pierce  in  his  able  Message  rests,  or  rather  constructs 
his  complaint  against  Britain,  on  the  following  basis  : — ^'  It  is/' 
he  declares, — 

^'  The  traditional  and  settled  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  impartial  neutrality  during  the  wars  which  from  time 
to  time  occur  among  the  great  Powers  of  the  world.  Performing 
all  the  duties  of  neutrality  towards  the  respective  belligerent 

2b2 
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States^  we  may  reasonably  expect  them  not  to  interfere  with 

our  lawful  enjoyment  of  its  benefits. 
frohidciu  '^  Our  municipal  law^  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations, 

Pu  ree  per-  peiviuptorilv  forbicls  not  onlv  foreij^ners,  but  our  own  citizens, 
deception  to  fit  out  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  a  vessel  to 
upon  tiio      commit  hostilities  ao:ainst  any   State  with  which  the  United 

universe.  o  j 

States  ai'e  at  peace. 

^^  While  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  tims  peremptor}^  in  tlieir 
prohibition  of  the  ecjuipment  or  armament  of  belligerent  cruisers 
in  our  ports,  they  provide  not  less  absolutely  that  no  person 
shall,  within  the  tei-ritory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
enlist,  or  enter  himselfj  or  hire  or  retain  another  person  to  enlist, 
or  enter  himself,  or  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
any  foreign  State,  either  as  a  soldier  or  a  marine,  or  seaman  ou 
board  of  auy  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer.'^ 

Now,  with  a  desire  to  convince  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  they  have  not  always  fulfilled  this  doctrine,  I  beg  leave 
simply  to  recall  to  'their  recollection  the  following  historical 
facts,  which  took  place  when  theii*  present  Minister  of  War,  Mr. 
Marcy,  was  Governor  of  the  very  State  (New  York)  in  which 
these  facts  occurred. 

1.  Previous  to  1837,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  between 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the 

latter  country,  who,  like  everybody  else,  clearly  foresaw  that, 

sooner  or  later,  there  would  be  an  outbreak  in  Canada,  deposited 

on  that  frontier  a  quantity  of  United  States'  artillery  and  of  new 

muskets,  for  which  they  had  no  ostensible  use,  and  which^  to 

say  the  least,  they  took  no  precautions  to  gnard. 

Americnn  2.  lu  the  year  1837,  after  the  three  days'  insignificant  but 

v^kBriliih  1^°&  expected  rebellion  in  Upper  Canada  had,  without  the  aid 

terntoiyior  of  troops,  bccu  cftectuaUv  supi)ressed,  tAVO  American  citizens, 

an  uiilawnil        i,^    ,    i     i    •      ,  .         \     ^  -,  ,  ^^  it-        -h  i 

purpose.  selt-styled,  ni  large  prnited  placards, — *'  General  V  an  Kansalaer, 
commanding  1st  Division  of  the  Patriot  Army,'^  and  '^  Major- 
General  T.  S.  Sutherland,  commanding  2nd  Division  of  the 
Patriot  Army,^^ — which  army,  by  public  advertisements  and  at 
publ>.  meetings  had  been  openly  levied  in  the  United  States — 
took  possession  of  these  unguarded  cannon  and  muskets,  the 
property  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Major-General  Sutherland,  sailing  with  a  part  of  his 
"Division^^  on  board  an  American  vessel,  directed  a  heavy  fire 
of  the  cannon  he  had  thus  seized  upon  the  inhabitants  (women 
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uiid  childreu)  of  Her  Majesty's  town  of  Sandwich,  under  the 
pretence,  exphiined  in  his  pLicarded  "  Prochmiation^'  of  libe- 
rating them,  instead  of  which  the  people  of  Sandwich  made  him 
and  tlie  whole  of  his  sympathizing  force  prisoners. 

4.  The   remainder   of  Maior-General    Sutherfand's   division  Rapine  and 

.     .  ,  J.  murder 

landing  on  another  part  of  Canada,  after  killing  and  woundmg  |>oipetratcd 
thirty  of  her  Majesty's  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  ^;^^^|,'^'^^^j.- 
the  Hon.  S.  Maitland,  maltreated  and  robbed  the  British  inha-  < ovaries 
bitants  of  Point  Tele  Island  of  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  and  i-!,']7terri- 
poultry,  valued  at  above  X^IOOO.  sterling,  the  whole  of  which   tory. 
they  carried  off  to  the  United  States. 

5.  Another  portion  of  this  "  Patriot  Army'^  took  forcible 
possession  of,  and  then  burnt^  a  large  Britisli  steamer,  named 
the  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

G.  In  the  harbour  of  Buffalo,  in  the  United  States,  in  broad 
dayliglit,  in  the  presence  of  the  United  States'   Marshal  and  of 
other   high   authorities    of  the   Federal    Government,    of     the 
Ciovernment  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  a  militia  regi- 
ment quartered  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,   1,000  men 
were  set  to  work   by  tiie  American   General  Van  Ransalaer  to 
«aw  the  Caroline  steamer  out  of  the  ice,  in  which  she  was  firmly 
imbedded.     Seventeen  American  citizens  openly  and  publicly  j^n^oncans 
signed  a  bond  to  indemnifv  the  proprietors  in  case  of  her  loss,  logaiizo 
The  American  collector  of  customs  gave  her  a  license,  imder  against 
the  authority  of  which,  and  amid  acclamations  of  triumph,  she  I^ritish  sub- 
sailed  for  Navy  Island,  Her  Majesty's  territory,  where,  acting  as 
a  passage  boat,  she  assisted  in  conveying  American-bom  citizens 
and  twenty-two  pieces  of  artillery,   belonging  to  the  United 
States'  Government,  which  for  a  fortnight  were  fired  from  Her  ' 

Majesty's  territory  upon  her  unoffending  subjects  in  Canada  ! 

AVhen  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  T  •  pj)er  Canada,  and  Mr.  rp^^^,  Unitod 
Fox,    Her   Maicstv's     Minister   at  Washington,    called     upon  ^i<i<^^^^o 
CJovernor  Alarcy  in  particular,  and  the  several  American  autho-  /,//«/•  at  the 
rities  in  general,  in  deference  to  the  laws  of  nations,  to  recover  J'JYt^J^gJI^'^ 
from  General  Van  llansahier  the  T'nitcul  States'  artilhny  which  j<-ct8. 
was  waging  war    against    Great    Britain,     Colonel    Sir    Allan 
INI'Nab  received  in  reply  an  otlieial  letter,  laid  l)ef()re  Congress, 
from  the  American  Commissary-i^eneral  Arcularius,  reporting 
and  confessing,  as  Governor  Marcy  had  previously  reported  and 
confessed,  his  utter  inability  to  do  so. 

Now,  for  all  these  violations  of  those  laws  of  neutrality,  the 
strict  maintenance  of  which  President  Pierce,  in  framing  this 
complaint,  lias  just  declared  to  be  the  ''  traditional  and  settled 
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policy  of  the    United   States,"  no  offence  was  taken  by  the 

British  Government,  no  "  apology"  was  required. 

En}?land  England  has  had  dark  pages  in  her  domestic  histroy — cruel- 

bvTier^      ties  and  follies  not  a  few  to  answer  for ;  but  in  all  her  annals, 

ruiei-s  per-     from  thc  beginning  of  what  may  deserve  to  be  called  her  intcr- 

Aiii(.Mic;m      coursc  witli  foreign  nations,  from  thc  day  she  had  a  foreign 

briganiiu;ro    policy  and  a  national  character  to  sup])ort,  she  never  tamclv  sub- 
to  go  Ull-  .        "  1  i-  '  ► 

puiiibhed.      mitted  to  so  nuich  insult — was  never  so  degraded  and  disgraced 
— as  she  was  in  1837  and  18*38,  by  the  outrages  which  she  suf- 
fered to  1)0  committed  against  her  subjects  in  Canada,  not  only 
without  chastisement    but    without  anything    like  a    spirited 
remonstrance. 
The  United       But   after   having  exercised  this  extraordinary  forbearance, 
vennne[rt      after  having  practicidly  shown  to   thc  citizens  of  the  United 
takoadvan-  Statcs  that  Eni::land  preferred  natientlv  to  endure  almost  any 

ti^rc  of  the     .  ,  ,  ^^  ^  .         -,  .        .  r.        *     1         ,    •  .  r  •     •  1  % 

forbearance  msult  rathcT  tluui   conmut  the  sui  01  embarking  ni  a  iratncidai 

ofEngluiid.   ^^,^j.  ^^.j|-|j  them,  would  it,  T  submit,  be  credital)le  to  them,  at  a 

moment  when  England's  right  hand  is  engaged  in  lighting  the 

worhVs  battle  of   *' liberty   against  des[)()tism,"'"  to  add  to  her 

difnculties  and  to  increase  her  sorrows,  by  insisting  on  taking 

ofl'cuce    at    the    British  Minister  at  Washington  liaviug  made 

arrangements  for  enlistiug,  not  in  thc  United  v!^tat(^s,  but   in  the 

territory  of  Her   Majesty's  Colonies,  whoever  might  voluntarily 

repair  there  with  a  desire  to  johi  the  British  army  nobly  fighting 

in  the  Crimea  for  the  freedom  of  mankind? 

Yankee  in-        The  American  people  Ijcfore  they  resolve  to  call  England  to 

8oi.:ii(.o  will  jiccoimt  for  nn  alleged  ''  violation  of  the  laws  of  neutralitv,''  so 

not  alwajrf  ^  '^  ^  ^ 

be  endured  miuutc  that  the  solar  microscope  of  their  sharpest-sighted 
^  "  ^^  *  lawyer  can  but  barely  })erceive  it,  ought  surely,  per  contra,  to 
remember  the  good  teiiiper  with  which  the  old  country  has 
submitted  to  a  repudiation  by  the  State  of  Florida  of  about 
2,()()0,()()0  dollars,  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  of  all  their  debts, 
by  the  State  of  Mississijipi  of  5,00(),()0()  dollars  of  their  debt. 
They  should  also  remember  the  unj)aitl  dt^bts  to  this  country  of 
the  States  of  Alabama,  \  irgiuia,  reuusylvania,  and  Maryland. 

llo[)ing  tliat  the  good  sense*  winch  characterizes  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  induce;  them  to  feel,  from  the  foregoing 
facts,  that  it  is  their  duty  and  our  duty,  their  interest  and  our 
interest,  to  forgive  whatever  injuries  we  may  intentionally  or 
luiintentionally  commit  agaiust  each  other, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  B.   Head. 
OA'efidofi,  Northampton,  January  \7(h,  1856. 
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MIGKATION   OF   SODOMITES  TO  THE  SALT   LAKE. 

Mormons. — The   Wolvet^hampton  Chronicle  states  tliat  early  •^'^cSmifh 
this  week  a  party  of  ^rormoiiites,  numbering  upwards  of  180,  i!,jr  officer 
arrived  at  the  Queen-street  station,  in  that  town,  bv  the  Oxford,  I".*  /' ".   ,. 
AVorcester,  and  \\  olverhampton  Railway,  en  route  for  the  Salt  je.ty. 
Ijake.     This  large  l)ody  of  perverts  to  the  mischievous  and  evil 
doctrines  of   tlie  impostor  Joe  Smith,   were  chiefly  from  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Worcestershire.    The  greater  proportion 
were  young  people,  vaiying  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  although  among  the  number  were  several  infirm  and  de- 
crepit old  men  and  women,   accompanying  their  families  and 
grandchildren. — Morniiif)  Advertiser,  May,  1856. 


WHY  WOMEN'  r,R<'OME  MOHMOXS. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  wonder  to  me  how  the  women  il^»*e™s  of 

111-11  j.ii  •  T-  Morraonito 

could  be  niduced  to  consent  to  polygamous  marnages.     It  is  so  priests  and 

repugnant  to  all  the  instincts  and  feelings  of  a  true  woman,  that  <^^'^^'"- 

I  could  not  understand  it.     The  mystery  is  partly  solved.     It 

seems  that  one  part  of  their  ridiculous  creed  is,  that  a  woman 

cannot  be  saved  unless  she  is  sealed  or  married  to  a  Mormon ; 

and  he  must  be  one,  too,  who  will  remain  steadfast  to  the  end  j 

and,  as  they  are  noted  for  a  great  number  of  apostates,  it  becomes 

an  object  with  these  silly  fools  to  get  into  the  harems  of  the 

priests  and  elders,  because  it  is  believed  they  will  not  apostatise. 

Of  course,  any  one  with  half  an  eye  can  see  the  object  of  the 

proi)het  Smith  in  promulgating  such  a  doctrine  ;  and  the  wonder  Prophets  of 

is,  that  its  transparency  is  not  obvious  to  all.     I  made  this  dis-   ,>..,-or  of 

covery  by  talkiug  with  Aunty  Shearer,  about  an  old  lady  by  the  ^^<l«^i^».v. 

name  of  Western — commonly  kuown  as  ^'Mother  Western''  — 

one  of  Brigham's  wives.       I  was   marvelling  why  she  should 

marry  in  her  old  age,  especially  as  fiftieth  or  sixtieth  wife,  when 

my  oracle  said  "  She  was  only  sealed  for  the  sake  of  salvation.'' 

She  further  informed  me  that  Brigham  had  more  wives  in  this 

way  than  anybody  knew  of — that  he  did  not  even  know  himself, 

the  sealing  to  him  being  considered  a  more  certain  guarantee 

for  salvation,  because  he  was  the  reigning  prophet,  and  was  sure 

to  remain  faithful.     One  scarcely  knows  whether  to  be  amazed 

most  at  the  })rofane  profligacy  of  the  leaders,  or  the  superstitious 

credulity  of  their  dupes.     The  effect  of  the  Mormon  creed  is, 

evidently,  to  gather  together  a  low  class  of  villains  and  a  still 
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iowor  clas8  of  dupes ;  and  it  follows  that  the  latter  arc  easily 
governed.  The  only  disturbing;  element  is^  that  the  "villains  may 
quarrel  among  themselves ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  has 
happened  on  more  than  one  occasion.  A  further  effect  will 
probably  be  to  operate  as  a  Botany  Bay  to  society  generally,  by 
relieving  it  of  its  superabundance  of  both  classes. — Mrs.  Feri^^s 
Letters  from  Utah, 


How  Mr. 
Parrott 
became  en- 
tangled in 
tlic  meshes 
of  the  Mor- 
mon it  es. 


The  head 
quarters  of 
Sodomites 
and  their 
object. 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  MOrjMON'.S. 

We  stated  last  week  that  we  had  received  a  long  letter  from 
a  person  named  Parrott,  residing  in  Bristol,  in  which  he  detailed 
his  experience  among  the  Mormons,  which  sect  he  had  left  with 
the  greatest  disgust.  This  person's  statement,  the  accuracy  of 
which  is  vouched  for  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Clifford,  is  to  the  effect 
that,  some  time  since,  he  became  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
Mormonism,  through  the  influence  of  a  '^  leader/^  a  most  pleasing 
and  fascinating  man,  who  introduced  the  subject  to  him,  aiul  he 
was  led  to  join  a  '^  church  ^^  which  met  in  Milk-street.  For  a 
time  he  was  perfectly  enchanted  with  the  system,  and,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  was  preparing  to  leave  his  home  and  take  his 
dei)arture  for  the  settlement  on  Salt  Lake.  At  hrst  he  observed 
the  strictest  sanctity  in  their  public  services  and  movements, 
but  after  a  while  their  real  character  began  to  develop  itself,  as 
he  says,  '*  in  the  most  Satanic  manner."  After  honestly  watching 
their  private  and  public  actions,  and  carefully  observing  their 
principles,  and  iiaving  i)een,  by  the  priest,  favoured  ''*  to  attend 
one  of  their  secret  council  meetings  held  every  Monday  night, 
until  midnight,  wlien  they  secretly  concoct  their  liellish  and 
diabolical  purposes  to  entrap  the  innocent,"  he  determined  to 
withdraw  from  tliem,  and  on  Marcli  18th  last,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  pastor  requesting  to  Ijc  excluded  from  the  '^church." 
For  this  course  of  conduct  he  was  publicly  anathematised  in  the 
following  language  : — ^'  ^lay  his  eyes  sink  in  their  sockets  ;  his 
flesh  rot  and  fall  from  his  bones;  may  he  wi-^h  to  die,  but  not 
be  able  ;  may  his  right  arm  wither;  mav  ho  big  his  bread,  but 
none  be  given  him."  Mr.  Parrott  status  Brii^ham  Young,  the 
present  head  of  the  Mormons,  has  now  about  twenty  women, 
whom  he  denominates  as  his  wives,  besides  the  keeping  of  all 
the  wives  of  the  missionaries  while  they  are  away  on  missions 
for  five  and  seven  years  together,  and  he  instances  the  case  of 
an  *^  elder"  or  'Spriest,"  Avho  has  just  been  removed  from 
Cheltenham   for  having  seduced  ^twenty  young  women.     'J'he 
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Mormons  uow  number,  in  oiKccrs,  as  follow  : — Three  presidents,  Governing 

^  officials  and 


seven  apostles,  2,0S()  seventres,  715  liigh  priests,  514  ordinary  oinissanes, 

kc,  of 
Stitan. 


priests,  471  teachers,  227  deacons,  331  missionaries,  altoj^ethcr  ^'*'  '^^ 


'^4,345  trained  officers,  or  black  spirits,  ready  for  anything  their 
leader  Brigham  Voung  has  for  them  to  do."    Mr.  Parrott  states, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  real  object  of  the  American  Mormon 
leaders,  called  priests,  in  their  mission  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
is,  under  the  mask  of   religion,  to  recruit  men,  women,  and 
children,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  army,  to  carry  the  Book  The  Book 
of  Mormon,  by  the  sword  and  fire,  into  the  present  peaceful  ^,//^,,  ^.y^^^{ 
States  of  America,  of  wliich  army  Brigham  \oung,  like  a  second  <>^S;»tjm  to 
Mahomed,  is  to  be  tlie  king.     The  men,  on  leaving  England,  iij,oii  tiio 
are  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  a  six-barrelled  revolver,   Fj^'^^^^^J^^^ 
a  Minie  rifle,  a  sword,  and  a  large  knife,  under  the  pretext  of  and  tire, 
killing  buffalo ;  while  the  women  are  taught  to  make  bullets, 
&c.     The  Mormons  inteiul  to  call  to  their  aid  the  neighbouring 
disaffected  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  aroimd  Utah,  in  order  to 
assist  them  in  deluging  the  States  in  rivers  of  blood. — Bristol 
Times. 


i>1':rfetual  imprisonment  of  youno  women 

BY  permission  OP  PARLIAMENT. 

Viv.  recommend  English  fathers  and  mothers  to  give  some  DoporLi- 
at  tention  to  the  case  which  has  iust  been  brousrht  imder  their  -*^^""  *'*  '* , 
notice  m  our  law  rc])orts,  respecting  the  alleged  deportation  of  tim.u^btiio 
a  young  girl,  named  Mary  Ann  King,  from  this  country,  through  !!i''X,'\,f'  ^ 
the  agency  of  a  lady  superior  and  other  ofhcials  in  a  convent  lu^'rcy. 
:if  Norwood. 

Thr.  girl  in  (jucstion,  who  was  fifteen  years  of  age  in  ]\Iay  last,   i^efore  Mr. 
was,  throufijh  the  influence  of  one  of  the  priests  at  St.  George's  •J'»*^tieo 
Church,  admitted  to  the  Convent  of  Our  Lady  at  Norwood.   lO  Marci), 
The  mother  of  the  child,   who  may  or  may  not  in  the  first  ^^'*^' 
instance  have  been  satisfied  witli  the  admission  of  her  daughter 
to  this  convent,  was,  after  a  few  months,  anxious  that  she  should 
return  home,  and  had  several  interviews  with  her  at  Norwood, 
but   those  intervicAvs  were  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  and 
accompanied  with  such  restraints,  as  to  prevent  any  interference 
with  tlie  control  of  the  nuns  over  this  young  person.     It  appears 
that  the  daughter  was  really  anxious  to  return  home,  and  that 
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Tho  Popish  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  cutreaty  of  tlie  nuns,  that  she 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  this  Popisli  prison  for  six  montlis  longer. 
Subsequently,  the  mother  called  again  from  time  to  time  ;  but 


vlii>.<  j.a- 

pi.-tic.ii         it  was  evidently  the  studv  of  the  "  Reverend  Mother''  and  lier 


scraj' 


assistants  to  prevent  all  free  intercoui'se  between  the  parent  and 
her  ehihl. 

At  lenjrth,  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  return  of  this  young 

girl  to  lier  home,  her  mother,  on  applying  at  the  convent  of  Our 

Lady  at  Aorwood,  found  to  lier  great  distress,  that  lier  child 

liad  been  removed.     She  called,  with  her  solicitor,  to  sec  the 

"]leverend  Mother,^'   and  was  informed  that  the  girl  was  iu 

France. 

A  rovcroiid        A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  ooplied  for,  and  obtained,  for  tlic 

licr  acioui'    production  of  the  girl,  and  we  have  now  au  opportunity  of  leam- 

].ii« .  ^  i.ou-     iu^  the  manner  in  wliicli  a  *'  Ueverend  Mother  "  and  her  acconi- 

ruacn's         pliccs   cau  neutralize  the  force  of  the  Queen's  writ.     In  tlie 

NMit.  return  it  is  not  alleged  that  any  of  the  facts  asserted  are  untrue. 

Those  fai!ts  are  too  recent,  and  too  easily  proved,  to  render  it 

safe  or  prudent  to  attemj)t  their  denial.     \Ve  have,  tlien,  the 

allegation  which  it  is  usual  to  give  in  such  circumstances,  and 

tlie  untruth  of  which  there  arc  no  means  of  proving.     The  liypo- 

critical  pi-etoiice  now  S(«t  up  is,  that  the  girl  has  gone  to  Fraiiec 

*'  of  her  own  free  fail//'  and  liad  obtained  a  situation  there.      If 

this  most  holy  mother,  and  the  veracious  sisters,  who  ai*c  bound 

to  obey  her  in  all  things,  are  to  be  believed,  neither  she,  nor  any 

one  else  in  the  convent,  has  had  any  control  over  this  young 

girl,  nor  had  they  the  custody  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  her 

departure  for  France.     Th(?re  arc  people  of  enornu)us  faith,  who 

woidd  deem  it  a  mortal  sin  to  question  the  truth  of  anything 

which  a  "Reverend   Mother''  may  find  it  politic  to  utter  in 

defence  of  herself  and  her  lunniery.     AVe  think,  however,  that 

there  arc  others  who  will  find  it  impracticable  to  swallow  the 

wholesale  tlose  presented  in  the  statement  now  before  us.     It 

should  be  remembered  that  on  one  of  the  last  interviews  between 

Mary  Ann   King   and  her  mother,   the   child   ''expressed  her 

dislike  to  go  abroad,  and  appeared  pleased  when  she  heard  that 

she  was  to  be  at  the  convent  only  six  months  longer" 

Apapi.vtiial       The  Lcamcd  Judge  before  whom  this  allegation   has  been 

j.uVo  ii)  ;i     made,  has  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  defence  given  bv 

rn.losUiut  ^  .  •  />    * 

gowii.  the  ''Reverend  Motlier     and  her  assistants.     \Ve  must  conless 

that  we  have  no  such  satisfaction  with  this  defence.     Wc  have 
here  precisely  the  answer  which  it  is  usual  to  give  under  such 
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circumstances,  and  whicli  any  one  may  have  anticipated  who  is 
at  all  aware  of  the  practice  in  the  lloniish  Church  of  inveigling 
young  people,  shutting  them  up  in  convents,  and  cutting  for 
ever  the  tie  that  had  bound  them  to  their  relations  and  friends. 

The  good  people  who  ha\  e  now^  to  lament  over  the  removal  aiic  piou., 
of  their  daughter,  may  have  sulHcient  confidence  in  the  veracity  1,1',:;.' '^'."^.^'^'''^ 
of  tlic  ''  Reverend  Mother,''   and   the  pious  virgins  and  holy  fcss^.s  ot 
confessors  around  her,  to  believe  that  their  daugliter  was  way-  convci.Tand 
ward,  and  wilful  enougli  to  abandon  them  and  go  off  to  France,  ^t.^'«'<>''fc>"«J* 

-  -1     •  1-1  •  thuich. 

instead  of  returning  to  then-  home,  accordmg  to  her  own  anxious 
wish.  If  they  have  such  a  belief,  they  must  have  strange 
credulity  indeed,  but  wx  do  not  think  that  credulity  will  be 
shared  with  them  by  half  a  dozen  sober-minded  people  in 
England. 

It  is  true  that  the  writ  appears  to  have  compelled  the  keepers  N»|nneriee» 
of  tlie  i)lace  to  give  information  respecting  tlie  girl,  which  the  coivino- 
anphcauts  could   not  procure  ])efore  the  serving :  and,  so  far,  ^»;'\'^^'«  ^^^' 

*•*  ^  n  '  -'  '    girls,  until 

the  law  has  not  been  (juite  a  dead  letter.  But  there  can  be  exiMMtcd  to 
little  doubt  tiiat  the  whole  of  the  story  is  not  laid  before  the 
public.  Generally  speaking,  the  hiw  of  England  is  a  complete 
blank,  in  regard  to  these  ])ris(ms,  where  every  precaution  that 
guile,  covctousness,  and  cruelty  can  devise,  is  taken  to  conceal 
the  immured  from  the  knowledge  of  their  relations  and  friends. 
They  are  locked  uj),  and  never  permitted  to  go  outside  the  gate, 
without  the  licence  of  a  bishop ;  they  pass  under  false  names 
within  the  houses ;  and  when  they  die,  no  one  out  of  the  house 
knows  the  manner  of  the  deatlis,  or  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
For  slight  offences  they  undergo  disgusting  and  humiliating 
))uuishmeuts ;  for  more  grave  faults  they  suffer  the  lash,  w4th 
their  mouths  gagged,  and  are  im})risoned  in  underground  rooms, 
without  light  or  a  hre.     Miss  Henrietta  Grifliths  w^as  confined  T^. 

^  _  Disizvisling 

in  a  darkened  closet,  in  the  Norwood  Nunnery,  without  a  bed.  aiMi  imniiji 
I  aider  these  false  namCvS,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  transport  tk."fi5|^*l^^^^^^ 
nuns   to  foreign  countries,  where  cruelty  can  be  put  in  force,  I^jip5»t4wii 
with  even  less  fear  of  detection  aiul  jiunishment  than  in  England.  England. 

The  law  is  rendered  perfectly  nugatory  by  these  artifices  for 
ensuring  secrecy.  If  Mary  Ann  King  had  died  in  a  prison,  a 
workhouse,  a  hospital,  or  any  otlier  public  institution,  her 
friends  would  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  an  iinpiest  into  the 
causes  of  her  death :  but  OAving  to  the  remissness  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  case  of  nunneries,  if  she  had  been  murdered, 
neither  her  friends  nor  tlie  pubhc  would  ever  have  learned  the 
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fact.     Now  it  is  a  well-known  truth,  that  peoi)lc  are  put  to 
Koport  of     deatli  by  slow  torture  in  convents.     Ijlorente,  tlie  Secretary  of 
Sc-!'rK-!rv  of  ^^^^  Inquisition,   relates  the  ease  of  a  ca])uchin,  who  was  sen- 
the  Jnqvii-     teneed   by  that  tribunal  to  be  confined  under  discipline  in  a 
convent  of  his  own  order.     The  man,  in  great  concern  and  fear, 
humbly  bcsoujjht  them  to  change  the  sentence  into  imprison- 
ment in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  but  the  inquisitors  told 
him  that  their  sentence  was  the  milder  of  the  two.     ''  Having 
been  a  provincial  and  guardian,'*  said  he,  "  I  know  better  than 
you  do  the  treatment  which  1  shall  have  to  undergo  in  a  con- 
vent;  it  will  cost  me  my  lite. '^     The  inquisitors  did  not  think 
A  cnprntin    pj-Qp^^j,  ^q  commute  his  sentence,  and  his  j)rediction  was  verified  ; 
In  thu  ill-     he  died  in  the  third  year  of  his  imprisonment,  after  suftcring 
an.Thoni>.iv  ™o^^   than   death.     According    to   Erasmus,    the    Franciscans 
murdt;iediu  buricd  ouc  of  thcir  order  alive  !    A  few  weeks  ago,  a  curious 
room  was  discovered  on  tlie  spot  ot  the  rranciscan  cimvent  in 
Cologne.  'MVhen  the  workmen  were  demolishing  the  Miuorit(^'s 
convent,'^  says  the  Augsbimjh   GazettCy  ''  they  fouiul    the  old 
prison  of  the  convent  :  a  prison  whose  sole  view  reminds  us  of 
accursed  ages  and  hornble  deeds.     This  prison  has  been  exca- 
vated twenty  feet  below  the  surface.     Its  walls  are  of  an  incre- 
dible thickness ;  the  space  is  eight  feet  in   length,  and  four  in 
width.     There  is  only  one  piece  of  furniture,  a  massive  stono 
fixed   to  the  wall.     To  this  very  stone  is  fastened  a  heavy  iron 
chain,    measuring    five    feet,    and    having    a   terrible    manacle 
attached  to  it.     At  one  end  of  the  stone  is  an  opening  without 
a  cover,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  funnel,  going  down  to  a  deep 
channel  connected  with  the  convent  sewers.     At  the  other  end 
is  a  small  hole,  intentional!y  made  for  the  j)urpose  of  feeding 
the  prisoner.     Over  the  ceiling  there  is  an  aperture,  through 
which  the  victim  was  lowered,  with  the  executioners  who  had  to 
chain  him  to  his  eternal  bed.     The  floor  was  soiled  with  dust, 
and  human  bones  were  found  therein.'' 

Mabillon,  a  learned  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order,  mentions 

a   convent   prison,    which   was    called  the    Vdde   in   Pace — the 

Go-hi-Fcuce — a  name  perfectly  describing  the  last  judgment  of 

The  Anh-     man  upou  the  lated  prisoner.     The  Archbislioj)  of  Toulouse,  in 

T.miouso       the  fourteenth  century,  complained  to  King  Jean  le  Bon,  '*  of 

coinpiiuncd    ^j,^^  horriblc  crueltv  exercised  bv  the  monks  on   their  bretJiren, 

to  51  Kint?  of  ,"...' 

thecruuiiioa  by  sending  them  for  life  into  a  dai'k  place,  which  they  call  a 
Vade  in  Pace.^^  The  King,  notwithstanding  the  outcries  of  the 
monks  and  others,  decreed  that  abbots  and  priors  should  visit 
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their  prisoners  at  least  once  a  week.     In  England  these  prisons 
had  the  same  iiainc,  Go  in  Peace,  the  imprisonment  being  per- 
petnal ;  and,  in  the  rcngn  of  Edward  HI.,  the  abbots  of  Korth- 
arnpton  decided  ^^  that,  in  every  monastery  there   should  be  a  Ahhot?^  of 
prison,  in  whieli  great  dehnquents  should  be  punished.^*     One   t-^u'w^' 
of  the  pnnishments  among  the  Gilbertine  nuns,  near  Liehfield,  ^vory  M.> 
was  perpetnal  penanec  and  imprisonment,  with  severe  diseipline  have  a 
— meaning  th(^  whip  on  the*  bare  l)aek.      Jkile  eopi(!s  a  shoeking  P^i-^^"- 
instance  of  this  severe  discipline  and  everlasting  imprisonment 
trom  Alfred  of  Beverley. 

It  nniy  be  easily  conceived  that  the  darkest  crimes  are  syste-  Horrihio 
maticallv  committed  in  these  iealouslv-guarded  ami  secret  recep-  <^""^'^^  P«r- 

1       •  1      *  -1  11-      niJttod  in 

tacles  of  daughters  and  sisters,  whose  presence  in  the  world  is  Nunneries 
no  lonjxer  desirable.   Parliament,  in  rejecting  the  Bill  to  provide  ^'.-  i"^'""^-**' 
for  the  insj)ectioii  of  nnnneries,  sinned   against  humanity  and  Parliament. 
Christianity,  hiid  the  law  of  England  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
human  fiends,  aiul  left  the  weakest  and  most  helpless  of  the 
w'caker  sex  without  a  refuge  and  protection.     Yet  there  could 
not  have  been  a  member  in  the  House  so  feeble  of  intellect,  that 
lie  could  not  nnderstand   the  fevered  alarm  which  was  felt  by 
the  Itomish  clergy  on  account  of  that  measnre,  whieli  is  no  less 
necessary  now  than  it  was  at  that  time.   As  to  the  habeas  corpus, 
it  can  always  be  evaded  by  a  Go  in  Peace  in  a  ditlerent  convent. 
In  the  cases  of  betrayed,  abandoned^  or  tortured  nuns,  it  is  a 
mere  farce  to  apply  for  that  writ,  which  to  all  mankind  else  is 
a  noble  charter  of  English  liberties. 

We  w  ish  this  subject  to  receive  the  consideration  it  demands.   ^     ,     ^ 

''  .  ,  People  of 

It   is   one  of  great  seriousness,  and   deeply  interesting  to  all  Engi.ind 
English    parents,    whether  in  or  out  of  the   Roman  Catholic  ^^vaM,f^i 
Church.     If  the  people  of  England  are  not  watchful,  they  will  "f^'^iin^t 
find  a  system  of  kidnapping  set  up  by  these  holy  nims  throughout  kilinapping 
the  countrv^     Their  children  will  pass,  by  the  advice  of  some  ^^"  ^^^'^^' 
ghostly  confessor,  into  a  nunnery  school,  and  there  be  gradually  for  immoral 
kept  back  or  removed  to  a  distance   from  them,  when  they  visit  p^^p^^*^- 
the  nunnery  for  the  purpose  of  an  inter\iew,  until  at  last  they 
will  be  spirited  away  to  situations  in  France,  ^'  unbeknownst^' 
to  the  holy  mother,  or  any  other  of  the  simple  and  unsuspecting 
people   who    form     her    personnel. — Morning  Advet^iiser,    13M 
Alarc/i.  1856. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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TREATMENT  OF  CHANCERY  LUNATIC  WARDS. 
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We  are  induced  for  the  better  protection  of  the  afflicted  and 
cruelly  treated  lunatic  wards  of  Chancery,  to  p^ve  a  greater 
publicity  to  the  practice  of  the  administration  of  the  two 
Masters  in  Lunacy  and  the  board  of  Chancery  Lunatic 
A'isitors  than  has  hitherto  been  made,  not  doubting  that  they 
ought  all  to  he  removed,  or  that  all  their  proceedings  should  be 
in  public,  and  a  more  extensive  power  given  to  them  pro- 
portioned to  the  vast  extent  of  property,  and  the  rank  and 
character  of  the  alHieted  individuals  connected  with  it. 

The  consideration  of  this  branch  of  the  Chancery  Masters' 
duties  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  only  to  clear  the  character 
of  the  Masters  and  the  Board  of  Visitors,  for  while  sixty  out  of 
a  hundred  pauper  lunatics  are  restored  to  health,  and  twenty- 
seven  out  of  a  hundred  of  lunatics  placed  in  lunatic  asylums 
kept  by  private  individuals,  recover,  not  one  in  five  hundred 
Chancery  lunatics  are  ever  restored  to  their  j)roperty,  their 
family,  or  their  home  :  although,  a  talented  author  states,  '^  it 
is  now  known  that  insanity  is  as  curable  as  any  disease  to  which 
mankind  are  subject  ;  that  it  arises  from  deranged  bodily 
functions,  not  mental  affections,  and  that  by  kindness  and  proper 
medicine,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  removing  this  malady  than 
many  others  of  which  juster  notions  have  been  long  entertained 
by  tiie  faculty.'' 

Dr.  Scott,  the  late  naval  surgeon  at  Haslar  Hospital,  (see 
p.  55,  of  his  Lectures,)  says,  "  that  it  is  exceeding  rare,  to  find 
a  man  insane  on  many  points  at  one  period,  and  never  on  all 
points,'^  so  that  the  agony  of  the  educated  wards  of  Chancery 
when  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  irresponsible 
strangers  who  receive  the  whole  allowances  granted  for  their 
maintenance  —  who  place  their  own  creatures  around  these 
victims — who  exclude  the  relatives  from  visiting  them,  or  place 
them  at  their  will  in  lunatic  asylums,  is  surely  a  subject  for  the 
most  serious  enquiry. 

Of  the  individuals  denominated  committees  there  are  two 
classes — committees  of  the  estate,  and  committees  of  the  person. 
The  parties  thus  called,  seldom  I  believe  exceed  two  to  the 
estate,  and  two  to  the  person  of  each  lunatic,  and  are  appointed 
by  directions  of  reference  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the 
masters,  who  most  absurdly  have  the  sole  approval  of  tbe  com- 
mittees. The  Lord  Chancellor  may  object  to  a  person  approved 
of  by  the  Master,  but  cannot  appoint  a  committee.     The  late 
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Lord  Cottenham  rcco  aim  ended  the  Master  to  re-appoint  A.,  Lord 
one  of  the  committee,  the  Master  refused.     A.  appealed,  but  ^^^*^^"^^^"- 
found  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  power  to  appoint  him.     The 
practice  of  the  court  has  been  to  view  with  jealousy  the  nearest 
of  kin,  who  have  *i:enerally  been  excluded  from  being  commit- 
tees, although  most  interested  in  j)rotecting  the  estate  as  well 
as  the  lunatic.     Lawyers  and  doctors  find  that  tliey  can  make  Lawyers 
it  too  lucrative  a  concern  to  let  it  escape  through  their  hands ;   f//t^[.,!;'.'JI^^^^^^^^^ 
and  the  Masters,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  other  honourable  in  ktepiiii^ 
persons  willing  to  undertake  an  otiice  so  undeiined,  have  been  chaiicery 
driven  to  accept  persons  from  those  professions  as  committees.   ^'ii"i'i*^<^  """^ 
The  committee  of  the  estate  has  to  pass  the  accounts  before  the  geons. 
Master,  or  his  secretary,  every  year ;    this  is  done  in  a  most 
imperfect  manner,  for  the  accounts  only  detail  what  the  com-' 
mittce  receives,  and  what  he  disburses,  bni  not  what  is  due. 
Take  the  following  example — a  committee  has  to  pass  his  account 
on  the  1st  of  February,  he  neglects   to  receive   the   January 
dividend,  and  by  not  being  obliged  to  bring  it  into  the  account 
w})ich  he  then  presents,  when  he  afterwards  receives  the  January 
dividend,  he  retains  it  in  his  own  hands  until  the  following  year. 
Mr.    Brougiiam   required   committees  to  state  what  dividends 
were  payable,  aiul  would  not  allow  accoimts  to  be  passed  without 
the  committees  stated  also  what  was  due,  and  first  brought  into 
their  accounts  the  dividends  that  could  be  obtained.    A  solicitor 
and  the  mother  were  committee  to  the  late  Sir  G —  P —  T — , 
we  can  easily  understand  how  lucrative  an  advantage  it  must 
have  been,  if  he,  as  a  professional  man,  availed  himself  of  this 
practice  tolerated  in  the  passing  of  the  accounts  of  wards  in 
Chancery. 

A  solicitor  w'ho  is  trustee  of  .€100,  refuses  to  pay  the  interest  Master  of  a 
to  the  lunatic's  estate,  and  though  this  is  annually  represented  cstatc^con- 
to  the  Master,  he  connives  at  it,  on  account  of  the  expense  that  uivesat  tho 
would  attend  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Jf ^^  loVid- 

The  expense  of  passing  the  accounts  is  so  great,  that  the  Master  ^''• 
sometimes  allow  them  to  be  passed  only  once  in  two  years.  This 
expense  is  occasioned  by  committees  being  obliged  to  bring  in 
tlieir  accounts  by  solicitors,  instead  of  themselves  appearing  w^th 
it  before  the  Masters  or  their  clerk  ;  but  this  is  the  practice  in  Between 
all  the  Masters'  ofHces  in  Chancery.     The  presenting  of  this  owe^r^^^ 
sim])le  debit  and  credit  account  annually  to  the  Masters,  is  an  lunatics 
expense  to  the  530  or  560  Chancery  lunatics  of  between  .€8000  theComiof 
and  £10,000  a  year,  of  which  above  one-third  is  paid  as  fees  to  ^^^a^cery. 
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the  Mastcis  in  Lunacy,  and  which  nii<<ht  be  wholly  avoided  or 
otherwise  appropriated  to  the  lunatics^  benefit.  In  addition  to 
the  above  snni,  tiu^re  is  in  this  particular  ollice  one  per  cent., 
charged  uj)on  the  income  of  all  Chancery  lunatics,  which  realises 
considerably  above  t'300()  a  year. 

Also  in  lunacy  att'airs  a  hi<i;hor  scale  of  fees  for  the  oftice  copies 
is  ehariicd  than  in  the  other  Chancery  ottitxs,  and  they  now 
char^c^  i'ourpence  a  folio  for  what  the  law  stationers  charge  tln-ee 
halfpence.  Another  source  of  expense  is,  the  numberless  and  use- 
less warrants  charged  on  these  occasions  to  the  lunatics'  estate. 
Solicitors  TliC  Committee  of  the  person  is  sonu.'timcs  chosen  from  tin* 

men  arc        ncarest  of  kin;   but  in  many  instances  solicitors  and  medical 
forced  i.y      j^^^^jj  .^.p  sclccted,  bcin*'  recommended  bv  the  Master  to   tlie 

the  Miustcr  .  . 

in  Ciiauceiy*  Lord  Chancellor,  frequently  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
T"\'^'-;  f   of  the  relatives.    The  Masters  have  a  most  ditlicult  task  to  select 

tors  airanist 

their  will,      committees  owing  to  the  system  of  allidavit,  instead  of  viva  vnre 

evidence.     The  committee  of  the  person,  upon  being  appointed, 

are  awarded  at  the  Masters'  recommendation  a  sum  out  of  the 

income  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lunatic — this  allowance  the 

Lord  Chan-   committee  receive,  as  a  schoolmaster  does  a  sum  for  the  care  of 

powt.r.  ^  1*^^1-     ^A^hc  Lord  Chancellor  may  discharge  a  committee,  but 

A  nmsterin  jj^g  Lordshii),  uudcr  the  existin«r  law,  (as  decided  in  the  case  of 

ChiiiK-cry  ^  \  t?  ^   V 

forrj's  him-  Drax.  vcrsus  Grosvenor,)  cannot  require  an  account  of  the  money 
committee.  ^^*^^^^  ^^^^y  withhold  from  disbursing  upon  the  lunatic.  A  Master 
once  appointed  himself  committee  to  the  person  of  a  wealthy 
lunatic,  but  the  court  of  late  years  has  prohibited  that,  although 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  a{)pointing  their  own  relatives 
and  friends.  Indeed,  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  do  so, 
because,  (exclusive  of  the  means  afforded  to  their  friends  of  im- 
proving their  incomes,  the  Masters  may  beheve  that  they  will 
take  better  care  of  their  lunatics  than  any  one  else.  The  extent 
of  this  patronage  may  be  surmised  by  a  reference  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Paper,  No.  505  of  this  year. 

In  1843  the  Masters  had  to  appoint  .28  Committees. 

44  .  .  .  .  W 
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All  the  cognisance  taken  by  the  Conrt  of  Chancery  of  the 
money  entrusted  to  committees  will  be  understood  by  tlie  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  annual  accounts  of  the  committee  of  the 
estate  of  two  different  lunatics  : — 

"  Retained  for  the  committee  of  the  person,  on  account  of 
twelve  months'  maintenance,  at  the  rate  of  .£374  per  annum  : 
''  From  the  1st  of  Fcbruar}^,  1850,  to  January 

30th,  1851  .  .  '  .  .  .  .  £374  0  0 
*'  Pocket  money  at  the  rate  of  €20  per  annum  20  0  0 
''  For  clothes  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum    .         30     0     0 


'*  je424     0     0'^ 


But  not  a  single  voucher  of  tliis  expenditure  is  produced,  although 
aj)plied  for  when  appearing  before  the  Master ;  and  whether  the 
wliole  or  half  the  money  is  laid  out,  is  not  enquired  into.  Again 
in  another  case  : — 

"  Retained  on  account  of  two  years'  maintenance 
"from  November  1848,  to  November  1850, 
"  at  the  allowance  of  .€400  per  annum*. . .   .£800  0  0'* 

The  same  Parliamentary  paper  shews  that  to  these  persons  an  Terrible 
income  of  X^65,000  was  entrusted  in  vaiious  amounts  for  the  care  ^^^^^  ^,f 
of  the  180  persons  made  lunatic  wards  of  Chancer}^  during  that  Mastura  in 
penod.      These  individuals  possess  an  authority  greater  than 
that  of  a  father  over  an  infant ;  for,  as  w- e  already  stated,  they 
render  no  pecuniary  account  of  what  they  disburse  to  ?iny  earthly 
being,  not  even  to  the  Court  which  appointed  them,  while  the 
extent  of   liberty  or  restraint  is  solely  with  them — they  can  'n^o  li^n-rty 
send  the  invalid  to  any  asylum  they  please,  without  consulting  pi«  in  the 
the  heir  at  law,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor's  visitors  in   lunacy,  mj^^^^'^,j 
they  can  keep  him  in  the  house  of  a  medical  man  objected  to  Chancery. 
l)y  the  invalid  himself,    as  well  as  by  liis  nearest  relatives, — 
they  go  further, — they  clothe  him  as  they  please — they  dole  out, 
according  to  their  liberality,  the  few  shillings  he  may  solicit 
permission  to  disburse,  or  be  allowed  out  of  his  fortune ;  and  as 
they  have  the  selecting  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  invalid  is 

'^  In  this  instance  the  allowances  are  larger  than  the  incomo  ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
Inavy  cxi)enso  of  aj>plyin^'  to  the  t!o\irt,  the  master  diacountonancos  any  appliciition 
to  hrtvo  the  allowances  reduced  within  tho  income,  and  has  made  a  compn»niisc  with 
rlu"  Ciimmittee,  wliich  committee  consists  of  a  solicitor  and  a  medical  man.  who  d«i 
i>ot  disburse  all  which  they  receive  upon  the  lunatic  for  maintenance. 

2  c 
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surrounded,  they  control  a  mass  of  evidence  wliich  ena])les  them, 
under  the  plea  of  its  producing  excitement^  to  discard  relatives 
from  the  house  of  the  invalid^  to  prevent  Inm  seeing  his  friends, 
or  to  have  any  communication,  even  by  letter,  with  any  of 
them ;  they  refuse  him  permission  even  to  go  to  the  house  of  a 
brotlier,  when  that  brother  is  willing  to  receive  him,  nor  have  thr 
Masters  any  power  to  gi'ant  the  wishes  of  tlie  lunatic  against 
the  fiat  of  the  Committee.  It  can  only  ])e  obtained  by  petition 
to  the  Chancellor. 

Few  of  the  Committees  disburse  more  than  two-iliirds  of  the 
allowance  for  maintenance  on  the  invalid  entrusted  to  their 
care,  many  of  them  less,  and  none  ever  restore  these  victims  to 
the  society  from  which  they  were  intended  only  to  be  temporarily 
removed.  Of  the  537  Chancery  lunatics,  i23S  are  placed  by 
the  Committees  of  the  person  in  lunatic  asylums,  others  iu 
private  residences.  A  few  only  are  living  with  their  relatives  or 
friends. 

This  is  the  position  of  the  Chancer^'  hmatics,  and  the  four 
following  returns  will  give  an  insight  of  their  numbers — the 
vast  and  annual  amount  of  their  real  property — the  allowances 
granted  to  Committees  for  maintenance — and  the  number  of 
those  who  have  been  made  lunatic  wards  of  Chancery,  but 
whose  fortunes  were  not  ascertained,  and  the  allowance  for 
maintenance  fixed.  So  dilatory  are  these  nominations  of  com- 
mittees, that  in  July,  1851,  there  was  a  lady  at  Bath  without  a 
committee  being  appointed,  \\\\o  was  made  a  lunatic  ward  of 
Chancery  eighteen  months  pre\ious,  wliile  tlie  useless  expense 
attending  it  is  a  source  of  great  oppression  ;  the  extent  of  such 
arrears  of  business  Avill  be  seen  in  the  returns,  from  wdiich  the 
following  extracts  are  made,  and  shew  the  miserable  state  of 
Legislation  under  the  present  arrangements. 
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KETiniN,  liatcHl  5th  Jime,  1832  (tlio  first  of  the  Returns  to  Parlianujiu)  of  the    Parlia- 

iiM.ibor  «M'  l.ni:itir>s  coufincMl  under  the  authoriiv  of  tho  l^nl  ChjincoUor.  inontai^'  ro- 

.  ,  turns  ol  the 

lOJ  huiiatics,  \\hu.?o  propLiiiy  auiv.'Uiit.';  to  icfs  iliuu  .--w'J'J  ].«ji-  iiiiniiWi,  uumlcr  of 

each:    •  hiiiatio 

Total  annual  aipoiiiits  of  such  propi.Tty... .t"ll,2l0   14     3    wanls  of 

231  Tiunatics  who.so  i)n>i>orty  aui'miits  to  .tiOO  each  i)cr  annum,  and  .   ^^^^^^^ 

moarco- 
"I'^^'^'^l-^  •  ^  ndcd  under 

Tf)tal  annual  amounts  of  such  property  204,46-1  1 4     7    authority  of 

th«  Lord 

43  Lunatics  whose  income  is  not  isccrtaincd,  £270,675     8  10    ^-liancollor 

3S0 

A  rjfrrCRX,  (d.-itcd  7t]»  Marcl^  1833),  made  uj)  to  tho  hi  tost  po.=.Vd>le  period,  of  tlic 
number  '.f  Irnatics  cnluicd  luider  Uie  authority  of  the  Crown,  anil  nf  tho  total 
aniou.'it  oi'tli'.'ir  nnnual  ino^ncs. 
'I'l.orc  ;iro  3'..'1>  Imm  itics,  oojrfiiud  un<ler  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 

tho  total  <.f  wlio<o  Munual  iiK-onics  aniounti  to .  .£269,158     1     1' 

Of  whir.h  number  thrro  are  : 
57  who  individn;illy  have  Icxs  than  £100  i»er  annum,  and  whoso 

ijiC"n)o>  amount  t^) 3,254   11     9 

ol   wlio  ha\t)    £100,  an»l  less  than  £200  jtor  annum,  taul  who.so 

iinome.s  anicHMiL  to   8,675     2     0 

50  who  have   £200,  and   less  than    t;200   per  .jnnuni,  a?id  who.«e 

ineonu*-^  amount  to 12,130     0     3 

31   who  havo   £300,   and  l«;.s^   than  £400  per  annum,   and  whoso 

iuoouiLS  amctunt  to   10,050  15  10 

152  who  have   £400  jkm*  annum,  antl  uj»wards,  ai'.d  whoso  inconiOi 

•imount  to 235,047  11   U 

n  n/.l 
48  whoso  incom(.'s  are  not  ascertained. 

3yj  £260,158     1     9 

KKT(;RN  to  j.n  Order  of  tlio  TFonournblo  TIouso  of  Common^  (dated  21?t  February, 
1S30).  IxPJTrRNH  made  up  to  tho  latest  po..siblo  penod  of  tiio  number  of 
L'urdj.^s  n'^'-ainsr  wh-un  (■i;»'r.[f^-.SinN.s  of  LUNA'Y  ;/ro  now  hi  force,  and  of  tho 
Total  Anioiuit.  nl'  their  Ani;Mal  luooTUf^s,  .-.pd  tl.o  Tofil  Amount  of  tho  Sums 
^il]«)wod  for  tlieir  M:iintonaiieo. 

T  nci.uno .  Mai  n  t  enaTicc. 

S6  persons  wlio  indiviibu'illy  have  less  than  £100 

per  annum,  and  wlio^o  inc<''nu^s  amount  to  £4,651    15  10    [ 
And  the  totid  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their  ' 

maint.  naiM.o  to  , ,       -•■t.'lC32     0     4 

?3  who   iiMii^idiilly  !i;iTo  more  than    £100,  and 

loi^ :  'J.iii  1Jl*00   p..r  uuiun).  .'jnd  whos<.>  in-  i 

.:em.:s:.iM..ui.c  ;o    11,702  16     9    ! 

An«l  tlu'  total  of  \ho  f,um.s  allowed  A»r  their  | 

M;ainH'ti.)nw  tA  8,960     5     4 

9S  xvho   indi-.ldu'illy   have  jj.cr-}  than  £200  and  i 

less    th;in    £400   p.  v   annum,    and    whoso  I 

incomes  amount  to 26,567     6     1    I 

And  tho  tot'il   of  tho  sums  allowed  for  their  . 

maintonanro  to  20,728     4     S  ' 

2  c  2 
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Income . 
49  pereons  who  iri'lividually   have  moro    than 
£400,  and  less  than  £600  per  arnnirn,  and 

^vliosc  incomes  amount  to £2-1,700     0     1 

And  the  touQ  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their 

maintenance  to  

4C)  persons   "who    individually   have    more   tlian 
£600,  and  loss  than  £1,000  per  annum, 

and  whose  incomes  anifxint  to 36, 1 95  1  *i     7 

And  the  total  of  the  sums  allowed  for  thoii* 

maintenance  to 

71  Persons  who   individually  have   more  than 
£1,000   per  annum,    and  whose    incomes 

amount  to  1 74, 170  11   11 

And  the  total  of  the  sums  idlowed  (or  their 

mahitenance  to  

Of  the  494  persons  above-mentioned,  many 

are  recent  cases,  and  the  number  where 

the    fortune   Ls   not   yet   ascertained,   and 

the  allowance  fur  maintenance  fixed,  is  61 

61 


Maintorumct- 


£17,451      8 


494 

20^^  June,  1839. 


£277,991  13    3 


25,764 


91,561    14 


£169,388     0 


RETURN  to  an  Ordrr  of  tho  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons  (dated  2 
Au^st,  1848).  Returns,  made  up  to  tlie  latest  possible  period,  of  the  riumbc 
of  Lunatics  against  whom  COMMISSIOKS  of  Lunacy  are  now  in  force,  and  c 
the  Total  Amount  of  their  iVnnual  Incomes,  and  tho  Total  Amount  of  th 
Suras  allowed  for  their  Maintenance,  (in  continuation  of  Pari  lament Jiry  Papei 
No.  78,  of  Session  1S39). 


Maintenance. 


Income. 

There  are  531  persons  against  whom  Com- 
mis.sions  of  Lunacy  ai"0  now  in  force,  ruid 
tho  total  of  whose  annual  incomes  iunounts 
to £333,781     8  11 

And  tho  totid   of  tlie  sums  allowed  for  their 

maintenance  to  

94  Of  tho  above  there  are  94  who  intlividually 
have  less  than  £100  per  annum,  and  whoso 
incomes  amount  to  5,594     6     G 

And  total  amount  of  the  sums  allowed  for 

their  maintenance  to 

106  who  individually  have  more  than  £100,  and  ' 
less  than  £200  per  annum,  and  whose  in- 
comes amount  to  15.176  11   10    I 

And  the  tot.'d  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their  i 

maintenance  to  13  099 

]04  who  individiLilly  have  more  than  £200,  and 
less  than  £400  per  luinum,  and  whose  in- 
comes amoimt  to 30.214     7  11 

And  the  total  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their 

maintenance  to   23,500  19  ji 


£213,074  13 


5,22s     3 
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Income. 
63   wlio  individually  liswo  more  than  £400,  and 
less    thun    £600   j>cr   annun).    and   udiose 

inromcs  amount  to £30,033  IS   11 

And  the  total  of  the  8ums  rJlovvcd  for  tlieir 

maintenance  to  

CI   who  individually  have  more  tlian  £600,  and 
loss  than  £1,000  jx»r  juanum,  and  whose 

incomes  amount  to  M 89,125     3     0 

And  the  tot(d  of  the  Bums  allowed  for  their 

maintenance  to  

74  wlio  individually  have  more  than  £1000,  and 

whose  incomes  amount  to 213,637     0     0 

And  the  total  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their 

maintenanoe  to  

39  wh-oso  incomes  have  not  yet  been  (Lscertained, 
nor  their  nmintcnanco  fixed 


Mmntonance. 


23,462  17     0 


26,672    8     0 


12], 121     6     6 


531  £333,781     8  11    £213,074  13     2 

N.B. — Tlio  above  Pvcturn  comprises    all   cxistiiig  luncUics   by  inquisitiorif    without 
reference  to  any  former  Parliamentary-  Paixir. 

(Signed)  THOMAS  CARTLEDGE, 

Fdtmari/  27th,  1849.  Secretary  of  Lnnatks  to  the  Lord  Cluincdlor. 

All  of  these  returns  are  out  of  print,  and  the  last  was  ordered, 
but  has  never  been  printed,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that 
the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  are  kept  in 
ignorance  of  these  startling  facts. 

Nothing  is  more  unfortunate  than  the  general  confidence  in 
the  watchfulness  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  over  this  property ; 
the  whole  process  is  as  dcwstructive  as  it  is  visionary,  and  certain 
expense,  with  possible  ruin,  must  attend  any  person  who  attempts 
to  protect  his  invalid  relative,  by  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
A  petitioned  Lord  Cottenham  that  a  reference  might  be  made 
to  the  Master  to  inquire  into  the  actual  state  of  his  brother,  and 
whether  a  milder  course  than  that  pursued  might  be  beneficial 
to  the  lunatic.  Lord  Cottenham  refused  the  application  with 
costs  against  A,  which  amounted  to  .€120.  This  apparent 
injustice  was  most  considerate  of  his  Lordship,  for  had  the 
petition  been  granted  it  must  have  cost  A,  or  the  estate,  at  least 
one  thousand  pounds.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Lord  Cottenham 
from  office  the  committee  adopted  successfully  the  course  re- 
commended by  A.  evidently  fearing  Lord  Lyndhurst's  humane 
interposition,  who  was  supposed  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  the  case. 

Everything  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's duty  as  guardian,  after  the  Committee  has  been  appointed, 
is  conducted  with  the  secresy  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  inquisition,  no  reporters  being  permitted  in  the  master's 
.office,  and  even  relatives  being  excluded^  except  the  heir  at  law^ 
and  he  is  said  to  be  allowed  to  be  present,  not  by  right,  but  by 
suflerance.  Tn  these  remarks  we  beg  respectfully  to  repudiate 
the  remotest  intention  of  any  personal  attack  upon  the  honoiu' 
of  tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  the  masters,  or  their  subordinates;  it  is 
the  precedents  upon  which  tliey  are  bound  to  act,  that  we  would 
expose — for  they  all  tend,  as  regard  lunacy,  to  vitiate  jibstice, 
per])ctuate  persons,  wards  of  Chancery,  and  encourage  cruelties 
which  are  a  stain  on  the  jurisprudence  of  a  Oiristian  land. 

This  was  felt  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  in  1833  introduced  a 
Bill  dated  24th  Jvdy,  to  diminish  the  expense  of  commissions  in 
the  natuie  of  writs  ile  lunatico  inf/i/ire/ulo  and  to  provide  for 
the  Ijetter  care  of  lunatics.  Under  it,  authority  is  given  to  the 
Lord  rhaneellor  to  ai)point, as  visitors  of  lunatics,  three  persons, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  physicians,  and  one  a  barrister  of  not  less 
than  five  years  standing.  Also,  a  secretary,  with  salaries  and 
expenses  as  follow  s  : — 

Two  physicians  £500  a  year  each 

One  barrister,  at 

One  secretary     .  . 

For  an  office  and  general  expenses 

£1900     0     0 

FA'clusive  of  travelling   expenses,  which   might  be  allowed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor, 

By  a  return  ordered  July  8th,  1851,  it  appears  there  was  paid 
to  this  Board. 

From  June   181 1  to  January 
1815 
1846 
1817 

1848 

The   Act  further  says,  that    each   of  such   persons  so   found 

lunatic  shall  be   visited   at   lea.st  once  a  year,  by  one   of  sucli 

thoCo\ir:of  medical  visitors,  who,   after   such  visitation,  shall  res])ectively 

bo  kci'i?^^  ^'^^^^^  a  report  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  writing,  of  the  state  of 

"eccrd^kc.  mind  and  bodily  health  and  general  condition,  and  of  the  care 

and  treatment  pursued  to  each  such  person  visited,  which  reports 

are  to  be  duly  filed  and  kept  secret  in  the  ottice  of  such  visitors, 

and  shall  be  open  to  tlie  inspection  of  nojjerson  tvhatevcr,  eucepl 
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the  saiil  visitors,  their  secretary,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
such  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  jjliall  appoint. 

This  Bill  was  passed  in  1883,  when  the  number  of  Chancery 
lunatics  was  38G  ;  their  numbers  now  are  about  600. 

The  Board  consisted  of  Dr.  Southey,  Dr.  Bright,  Mr.  Philli-  Omcors  of 
more,  barrister,  and  Mr.  iLuficld  their  secretary,  who,  when  the  c/inqldw- 
Masters  in   Lunacy  were  appointed,  became  also  chief  Clerk  to  ^i^n. 
tliern,  with  a  salary  of  tSOO  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  £300  he 
previously  had. 

It  must  be  evident  these  two  medical  gentlemen  in  general 
practice  cannot  be  expected  to  watch  over  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  531  Chancery  lunatics,  nor  do  they  pretend  to  do 
so.  The  Board  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  tlie 
Lord  Chancellor,  but  it  is  not  paid  to  regulate  the  treatment  or 
watdi  over  the  expenditure  of  the  Committees,  jjpyond  mention- 
ing in  the  531  lleports  the  state  in  which  they  find  the  lunatics ; 
nor  with  such  salaries  can  more  be  expected  of  them. 

If  all  men  were  taught  that  none  were  exempted  from  this 
malady,  on  ade([uate  existing  causes  being  applied,  such  an 
opinion  might  be  useful,  by  inducing  them  to  reflect  on  the 
possibility  of  their  becoming  the  victims  of  its  humiliating 
influence,  as  in  the  cases  of  Lords  Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  Ward,  f?''^^"^  , 
and  others  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  j  and  might  lead  to  Cwtk'- 
the  real  amelioration    of  the  treatment    of  lunatic    wards  of  ^^T^''  ^^'' 

on  luuacy. 

Cliancer}'.    Nothing  is  more  cruel  and  uimecessary  than  that  of 
sending  any  person   possessed  of  wealth  to  the  ordinary  lunatic 
asylums,  where  he  is  compelled  to  witness  scenes,  and  encounter 
degradations,  in  the  way  of  society  and  otherwise,  tending  not 
only  to  retard  his  recovery,  but  to  render  his  malady  permanent.  Atrocious 
Yet  there  are  238  of  the  lunatic  wards  of  Chancery  so  treated,  of  Wards  in 
The    money    annually    paid    for   their   maintenance,    without  ^^'^i^iu^'^O  • 
further  additional  expense,  would  amply  enable  a  Board  and 
the  two  Masters  in  Lunacy,    (if   adequate  powers  only  were 
given,  under  the  authority  of  the  Jjord  Chancellor),  to  place 
them   all  at  asylums  solely  ap])ropriated  to  wards  of  Chancery, 
under  the  care  of  medical  men  w^ho  would  have  an  interest  not 
in  continuing  them  there,   but  in  restoring  them    to  society. 
Detached  cottages  for  convalescents  might  surround  these  dwell- 
ings, and  means  of  attending  public  worship  be  aff'orded. 


The  absence  of  protection  to  rhnncery  lunoties  is   illustrated 
in  the  two  following  examples  . 
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A  Cliancery 
patient 
charged 
£300  per 
nnnum  and 
employed 
to  perform 
revolting 


"  Mr.  C,  the  committee  to  a  lunatic,  receives  £300  a  year  by  Lord  Cliancollor's 
onler,  pays  £200  for  Lis  maint^inance  in  a  lunatic  a.«;ylum.  A  similar  prisoner,  Afr. 
Owen  Gray,  a  Chancery  ])atient  of  £600  a  year  income,  used  to  be  employed  in 
Kcouriiiir  the  chamber-pots,  shaking  tho  carpets,  making  the  beds,  sweeping  the 
rooms,  and  cairying  water.  He  wi\s  to  be  seen  every  day,  when  the  weather  was 
fine  enough,  seated  on  a  stool  in  the  garden,  near  the  muck-hciip,  with  tucked-uj) 
Hhirt-sleeves,  and  cloth  in  hand,  washing  out  the  chamber-pots  in  a  tub  of  water. 
He  paid  five  guineas  a  week  (that  is,  it  was  i)aid  out  of  his  income),  for  the  rooms 
occupied  by  me  during  my  abo<le  in  the  madhouse  ;  he  certainly  waa  never  in  them 
all  the  time  I  was  there." ^—Rkhard  Paternoster,  Barritier. 

(To  be  continued,) 


TERRIBLE  INCREASE  OF  LEGAL  TORMENTORS. 

THE  PLAGUE  OF  LOCUS'l'S. 

Society  w  to  On  Tuesday  \otices  required  by  the  act  were  given  in  the 
^th*Tfi^r^  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  the  number  of  239  to  be  placed  on 
thorin-  the  roll  of  attorneys,  already  numbering  upwards  of  10,000. — 
Mornim/  News,  May,  1856. 


crease  of 
239  soH- 


citoi*8. 


Extraor- 
dinary com- 
position of 
an  equity 
draughts- 
man. 


HUGH  MacCALMONT  CAIRNS,  ESQ.,  M.P.  FOR 
BELFAST,  Q.C.,  EQUITY  DRAUGHTSMAN  AND 
COMPOSER  TO  THE  INQUISITION ! 

The  twenty-fourth  or  last  interrogatory  put  by  the  learned 
barrister  to  Charles  William  Gregory"  and  to  his  brother  Edward 
Henry  Gregory,  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  the  audience  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery  (or  otherwise  to  puzzle  the  defend- 
ants, who,  by  not  replying  satisfactorily,  become  candidates  for 
the  Bastile)  reads  thus : — 

'^  Have  or  hath,  or  had  not  the  said  defendants,  or  one  and 
which  of  them,  or  the  agents  or  solicitor's  agent,  or  solicitor  of 
them,  or  some  and  which  of  them,  now  or  lately,  and  when  last 
in  their,  his,  or  her  possession,  custody,  or  power,  divers  or  some 
and  what  deeds,  evidences,  and  writings,  drafts,  copies,  and 
abstracts  of  deeds,  evidences,  and  writings,  securities,  letters, 
copies  of  letters,  accounts,  books  of  account,  receipts,  vouchers, 
memorandums,  and  paper  writings,  deed,  evidence,  writing, 
draft,  copy,  or  abstract  of  a  deed,  evidence,  or  writing,  security, 
account,  book   of  account,    letter,   copy   of  a  letter,   receipt, 
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voucher,  memorandum,  or  paper  writing,  belonging  or  relating 
to  the  said  partnership,  or  to  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  de- 
fendant under  the  firm  of  Desnaux  and  Company,  or  the  other 
matters  and  things  in  the  said  bill  stated,  or  some  and  which  of 
them,  or  whereby  if  the  same  were  produced,  or  otherwise,  and 
how  the  truth  of  such  several  matters  and  things,  or  some  and 
which  of  them,  would  appear— set  forth  a  proper  list  or  schedule  Time-con- 
of  every  such  deed,  evidence,  ^vriting,  draft,  copy,  or  abstract  of  for  tho 
a  deed,  evidence,  or  writing,  security,  account,  book  of  account,  ^^  °^^ 
receipt,  voucher,  letter,  copy  of  a  letter,  memorandum,  or  paper 
writing  as  aforesaid,  distinguishing  such  of  the  same  as  are  from  ^^'  ^r  p 
such  }is  are  not  in  the  possession,  custody,  or  power  of  the  said  and  Q.c,  a 
defendants,  or  their  agents  or  solicitors,  or  any  of  them  respec-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
tively,  and  set  forth  what  hath  become  of  such  of  them  as  are  candidate 
not  now  in  their  possession,  custody,  or  power/'  Bench  or 

Note. — The  defendants  arc  respectively  required  to  answer  all  ^!^y  "^^^^^ 
these  interrogatories.  requiring 

Apnl,  1856.  H.  M.  Cairns.       ^^*'*'- 


COURAGEOUS     ASSAULT     BY     THE    TIPSTAFF    OF 
THE   COURT  OF   CHANCERY. 

Bastile  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery^ 
alias  Queen's  Prison,  Borough, 
Southwark,  22nd  April,  1856. 
Messrs.  Gregory,  Chinery  and  Co. 

My  dear  Sirs,  C.  W. 

1  arrived  at  my  office  in  Ingram-court  yesterday  as  usual,  at  wrotct<*>t}io 
a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock,  and  while  seated  at  my  desk  writing  ^J^^f^'** 
to  the  Secretary'  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  on  public  the  Homo 
business,  a  powerful  man   introduced   himself  to  me   as   the  Benton  tho 
Tipstatf  of    the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  who,  without  the  6th  July, 
ceremony  of  reading  his  warrant  or  handing  to  me  a  copy,  seized  geating^^ 
me  by  the  collar  and  dragged  me  with  great  force  off  mv  chair,  f."'*^*^>^e  mi- 

.       ,  a*  .  T  "  htar}' music 

tearing  tlie  buttons  off  my  waistcoat.     I  was  quite  unprepared  for  tho 
for  such  harsh  treatment,  either  from  him  or  my  partners,  as  I  Says" 
had  attended  my  office  for  upwards  of  twenty-six  years,  without  ^^  ^"  t^»o 
(from  any  cause)  absenting  myself,  until  last  June,  when  I  was  fect^on  Vho 
recommended  to  proceed  to  Switzerland.     I  could  not  therefore  l^^^^*"^ 

1  I'l  •!  •  n  ^  in  21  St  April, 

surrender  my  liberty  without  knowing  for  what ;  and,  after  some  1866. 
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Sig-n;ituro  of 
Lord  Cruii- 
wortli  \\)v 
tlio  Com- 
mit ml  of 
C.  W.  G.  to 
ilic  Ba.-,tilo 
of  tlio  lii- 
qidsitiou. 


A  lo-al 
bcorpioii 
and  his 
m'lUl  :u> 
complico. 


Vice-C'han- 
ccUor  Wood 
in  leng-iio  to 
stop  cx- 
]>os;irc  of 
the  jverjic- 
tniti'.»ii  of 
atrocities  in 
Ills  Court. 


Tlic  Leps- 
laturo  com- 

JKiSt.d   of 

loit  many 


persuasion,  I  succeeded  in  inducing  the  officer  to  permit  one  of 
ray  clerks  to  read  liis  warrant.  I  then  asked  him  to  release  his 
grasp,  as  I  told  him  I  coukl  not  escape,  which  he  declined,  until 
another  clerk  came  up  and  spoke  to  him.  As  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  touch  the  warrant  or  to  take  a  copy,  he  pointed  to  the 
signature  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ^'  Lord  Cranworth.'^  T  there- 
upon surrendered  myself  a  prisoner  and  am  confined  here.  This 
morning  information  was  hrought  to  me  that  last  evening  a 
Sheriff's  ollicer  had  introduced  himself  into  my  private  residence 
at  Forest-liill,  as  from  me,  when  he  gave  my  sisters  to  understjuid 
he  had  been  sent  to  distrain  my  goods  and  chattels,  for  costs  of 
sixty  pounds,  and  for  seven  pounds  Sheriff's  fees,  &c.,  incurred 
by  the  respectable  solicitor  Robert  Blackburn,  Esquire,  of  Surrey- 
street,  Strand,  the  accomplice  of  Frederick  Desnaux,4'eferred  to 
iu  my  printed  report  of  proceedings  against  me  in  Chancery.  No 
bill  was  ever  furnished  to  me,  neither  had  Mr.  Blackraore,  or 
his  client,  applied  to  me  for  payment. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  having  decreed  that  I  am  not  to  touch 
my' money,  but  to  leave  it  all  in  the  hands  of  my  partners,  Ogilby, 
Moore  and  Power,  it  is  possible  he  and  they  with  the  legal 
profession  may  be  in  league  to  stop  my  movements  for  the  ex- 
posure and  suppression  of  the  cruel  atrocities  perpetrated  and 
encouraged  against  mankind  in  tlie  High  and  Ilonoui'able  Court 
of  Chancery,  under  the  garb  of  honour,  righteousness  and 
reputation.  Their  object  is  not,  however,  hkely  to  be  successful  ; 
and  as  the  Legislature  is  composed  of  many  interested  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  it  is  not  likely  the  people  will  get  any 
redress  there  ;  so  that  they  must  now  begin  to  prepare  law  for 
themselves. 

As  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  released  out  of  this,  unless 
I  commit  perjury,  by  swearing  1  am  sorry  for  treating  with 
contempt  the  injunctions  obtained  from  the  Court  under  corrupt 
and  false  evidence,  1  shall  do  all  I  can  for  my  fellow-prisoners 
while  here. 

Remaining,  my  dear  Sirs, 

Yours  faithfully, 

('HAKLKS  AV'lIJ.IWI    (jKKdMKV 
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REPORT   OF   PROCEEDINCIS    AND   CORRUPT   PR  AC 
TICES    ADOPTED  IN  CHANCERY, 

Upon  which  His  Honour  Yice-Chancellor  SIR  W.  PAGE, 
WOOD,  KNKiHT,  ordered  the  commitment  of  CHARLES 
W.  GREGORY  to  the  Bastile  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery. 

*'  It  i-  u  j-riviuMTi-  to  coinmciit  .stnnwntly,  and,  if  iiooes<ary,  severely,  on  tin-  [»ro- 
coe(liii;:?-s  of  courts  of  justiro;  fr-.-oly  to  canvjt^.s  thoir  derisions,  and,  if  need  ho,  to 
huld  thciii  up  ;is  erroneous"' — LoUD  CAMl'LKr.I.,  Jloii^e  "j   Lord.-y  J v.bi  6i/c.  1S55. 

In  the  Ilip:li  and  Ilonoin^able  Court  of  Chancery  of  Enii^hmd,  j  po,v^tcr, 
(wore  it  called  tlie  Papistical  Court  of  liuiuisitiou  of  Eijijriand,  the  lion. 

^  ^  '  .  .  *  MeinlK^'r  for 

its  meaning  would  be  better  implied).  Benviek-on- 

.  Tweed  and 

Legitimate  commerce  between  England  and  the  native  traders  Andrew 
of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  condemned  bv  the  lionourable  free-  ^^""^"f^'' 

•  enemies  to 

trade  ^Icmber  of  Parliament,  John  Forster,  and  Andrew  Swauzy,  freciiom  of 
Esqrs.,  African  barterers,  and  confirmed  by  Macgrcgor  Laird,  secret  un- 
Esn.,  a  director  of  the  African  Steam  Ship  Com])any,  whose  ^cmpuious 

.  .  .  .  evidence 

evidence,  prepared  in  secret  by  aflfidavit,  by  those  highly  respect-  prepared  by 

able  solicitors,  Tatham,  Upton,  Upton  and  Johnson,  Esqrs.,  of  [y^ulluuid 

Austin-friar.s,  was  successfully  pleaded  by  those  talented  advo-  Co.,  for  the 

cates  of  truth  and  justice,  John  Rolt,  Esq.,  Queen's  Counsel,  chanccr>\ 

and  Hugh  MacCalmont  Cairns,  Esq.,  Queen^s  Counsel,  Equity  i^u^'^i  Muo- 

Draughtsman,    an    unpaid    member    of   the    House    of   Com-  Oiims, 

mons,  and  a  professed   advocate  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  ^  ^}^^*^^^ 

The  learned  and  penetrating   honourable  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  dniughts- 

AV.  Page  Wood,   Knight,  ultimately  deemed  it  necessary  to  -J^^c  penc- 

grant  the  reciuired  iniunction  for  the  committal  of  the  defen-  tmtin^' 

dant.  cellor 

The  following  report  of  his  Hcniour^s  judgment  appeared  in  ^^'<><J^- 
the   Shipp'mii  and  Mercantile  Gazette  of  the    15th  of  March, 
185G:— 

CHANCERY    COURT. 

OoiLBv  V.  Gregory. — (Before  Vice-Chancellor  Wood.) — This 
cause  came  before  the  court  again  on  Thursday  last,  when  the 
V^ice-Chaneellor  gave  judgment  as  follows  : — 

This  is  a  case  in  which  I  entertain  as  little  doubt  as  it  is  now  ^^•'^»^^<^«'^"jo 

.  notions  of 

presented  to  me,  as  I  did  when  it  was  formerly  before  me  under  a  Kni^dit  oi 
dill'erent  circumstances.      The  (piestion  now  is  one  of  a  very  con-^fur"' 
different  character.     It  is,  whether  or  not  this  gentleman  (the  nace. 
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defendant),  in  the  course  he  has  thought  fit  to  take,  in  tlie  clan- 
destine manner  in  which  he  has  acted,  has  not  justified  the 
plaintiffs  now  in  saying  that  they  have  no  longer  that  confidence 
which  ought  to  exist  between  partners,  and  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  court  must  see  its  w^ay  clearly  (and  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  circumstances^  I  must  say  I  do  see  my  way  very 
clearly  to  it)  whether  the  result  of  the  cause  would  not  be  a 
dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and,  if  so,  whether  they  would 
not  be  entitled  to  an  injunction?  Then  the  question  is,  whether 
there  are  not  also  acts  done  by  the  defendant  which  justified 
the  plaintifis  in  saying  that,  until  ^l^at  dissolution  and  winding- 
up,  the  defendant  ought  to  be  restrained  from  interfering  with 
the  affairs  of  the  partnership,  using  the  partnership  name,  or 
pledging  its  credit,  and  from  receiving  or  disposing  of  the  part- 
nership debts  or  assets.  With  regard  to  what  has  taken  place 
in  this  gentleman'^s  conduct,  I  think  it  is  of  a  most  reprehen- 
sible character.  The  partnership  articles  distinctly  provide  that 
no  partner  shall,  ^vithout  the  consent  of  the  others,  "  enter  into 
or  engage  in  any  other  trade  or  business  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
either  separately  or  jointly,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  other 
persons  whomsoever;  nor  become  agent  or  assistant  to  any 
person  or  persons  whomsoever  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.'^ 
Nothing  can  be  more  plain  or  clear,  than  that  none  of  them 
shallj  without  the  consent  of  the  others,  directly  or  indirectly* 
enter  into  any  other  trade  or  partnership  business  whatsoever. 
Broad  idoaa  The  articles  of  partnership  provide  for  the  pa>Tnent  of  a  sum 

of  a  Vice-  _  t       •  ,         -,     i  n         i  i         />      i  •   i 

ChancoUor.    01    moucy  as   liquidated  damages  tor    breach  ot    the   articles 
in  this  respect ;  but  I  look  on  this  injunction  as  asked  upon 
this  much  broader  ground,  and  in  these  much  broader  terms, 
because  he  has  been  guilty  systematically  of  a  breach  of  these 
partnership  articles,  and  has  concealed  that  fact  during  the 
whole  time  he  has  been  cari'ving  on  other  business,  which,  by 
the  articles,  he  was  prohibited  from  doing.     It  has  been  argued 
that  a  partnership  can  only  be  dissolved  where  there  has  been  a 
systematic  breach  after  continued  complaints  and  remonstrances. 
Now,  how  could  there  be  any  remonstrance  here,  Avhen  it  lias 
been  going  on,  in  fact,  during  the  w^hole  duration  of  the  part- 
nership, without  any  one  of  the  partners,  until  now,  knowing 
rnqviisito-      anything  about  it  ?     Therefore,  the  case  comes  simply  to  this, 
XeCouHof  '^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^f  ^^  ^  partnership,  where  the  first  rule  of  the 
cimncery      court  is,  that  amoug  partners  there  must  be  uberrima  fides  in 
aTur\%     ^    every  respect,  a  partner  who  has  carried  on  a  separate  business. 
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contrary  to  the  articles,  without  informing  his  partners  of  it, 
can  be  allowed  to  continue  any  longer  to  have  the  direction  or 
management  of  any  portion  of  the  business  of  the  partnership  ? 
The  case  was  this :  The  defendant  was  himself  an  active  agent 
in  the  promotion  of  the  African  Steam  Ship  Company.  One 
of  the  rides  framed  by  the  company,  was,  that  no  director, 
agent,  or  servant  of  the  company,  should  directly  or  indirectly 
be  engaged  himself  in  the  African  trade,  because  it  is  obvious 
that  the  merchants  would  have  their  jealousy  excited  if  the 
directors,  who  were  to  be  the  carriers  of  the  goods,  were  to  be 
themselves  traders,  and  give  themselves  advantages  with  refe- 
rence to  freight,  rapidity  in  loading  or  unloading,  and  the  like. 
The  answer  of  the  defendant  was  not  a  very  creditable  one,  I 
must  say,  to  him.  It  is  this  : — "  I,  knowing  that  I  was  pre- 
cluded, as  a  director  of  the  Steam  Navigation  Company,  from 
directly  or  indii'ectly  being  engaged  in  any  business,  took  on 
myself  to  become  a  trader  under  another  name,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  known  I  was  so  engaged  in  that  business.  I  traded 
under  the  firm  of  Desnaux  and  Co.'^  And  in  his  affidavit,  he 
says  he  did  it  because  he  knew  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to 
do  it  as  a  director.  That,  in  the  outset,  is  a  very  unfortunate  Unfoi-tu- 
statement  for  this  gentleman  to  make.  But  then  he  says,  as  conception 
regards  his  partners,  he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  any  damage  ^f  ^'i<^®- 

,  ,  ,  ,.  i--i  Chancellor 

to  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  to  their  interest  as  Wood. 
agents  that  the  company  should  have  as  large  a  business  as  J^^^^^^'^j.. 
possible.     But,  in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  of  traders,  it  chanta  snp- 
was  of  equal  importance  to  the  company  that  their  agents  should  fj^our 
not  be  traders,  and  some  of  the  merchants  have,  in  fact,  taken  ^v«<xi  with 
umbrage  at  discovering  that  the  defendant,  one  of  the  partners  dence. 
in  Messrs.  Ogilby's  house,  the  agents  of  the  company,  was  car- 
rying on  business  as  a  trader ;  so  that  this  gentleman  not  only 
engaged  in  a  concern  which  he  concealed  from  his  partners,  but 
engaged  in  a  way,  as  it  appears  to  me,  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  his  partners,  and  this  without  their  having  the 
slightest  notion  of  it  until  they  are  accidentally  informed  of  it 
in  a  manner  which  is  in  itself  an  aggravation  of  the  defendant's 
conduct.     The  way  in  which  they  became  acquainted  with  it  is 
this : — The  defendant  and  Mr.  Desnaux*  had  disputes  of  their 
own,  and  the  defendant,  finding  goods  coming  to  Desnaux  and 

His  IIvMiour,  from  evidence  before  him,  was  aware  Desnaux  was  Mr.  (jregory's 
salaried  servant  antl  had  misappropriated  eight  hundred  ]>ounds  of  liia  money  to  his 
own  private  purposes. 


/.rrhc-.vliolo 
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Co.,  by  onn  of  the  Steam  Company's  sliips,  he,  without  consiilt- 
iri;r  his  partners,  usocl  tlic  name  of  the  firm  of  Oirilby  and  Co., 
as  accents  of  the  Steam  Ship  Company,  to  give  an  order  for 
delivering  goods  out  of  tlie  docks  to  an  asrent  of  tlic  defendant 
not  in  the  firm  of  Desnaux  and  Co.,  or  Ogilijy  and  Co. ;  thus 
making  Ogilby  and  Co.  liable  to  ^Fr.  Desnaux  for  anything 
wrong  which  had  happened  to  these  goods  from  their  misdelivery 
vjof-ciMh-  to  a  person  against  the  consent  of  ]\Ir.  Desnaux.  The  gravamen 
of  the  whole  offence  liere  is,  that  the  defendant  had  not  only 
carried  on  the  ])usiness  clandestinely,  but  has  used  his  position 
i Wr'ic'^ 'I;c  ^®  '^  partner  in  tlie  firm  of  Ogilby  and  Co.,  to  nuike  use  of  the 
name  of  the  firm  of  Ogilby  and  Co.,  in  order  to  determine  the 
destination  of  goods  which  are  in  dispute  between  liim  and 
another  person  with  whom  Ogilby  and  Co.  had  no  transaction, 
and  as  to  whose  conne(!tion  with  the  defendant  they  were  en- 
tirely ignorant.  He  settles  his  disi)ute  with  ]Mr.  J)esnaux  in 
liis  own  favour,  by  using  the  name  of  the  firm  of  Ogilby  and  Co., 
to  order  their  goods  to  be  handed  over  to  his  own  agent,  as 
against  Mr.  Desnaux,  who  claims  to  be  entitled  to  the  goods,  as 
partner  with  the  defendant.  I  think  a  proceeding  like  that 
justifies  a  total  want  of  confidence  in  the  parties  who  entered 
into  partnership,  and  justifies  them  in  ])utting  an  end  to  the 
partnershij),  as  I  apprehend  they  would  be  entitled  to  do,  at  the 
hearing  of  this  cause.  Under  that  state  of  circumstances,  I 
thiidv  they  have  a  right  to  say  lie  ought  not  to  be  any  longer 
intrusted  w  ith  using  the  name  of  their  firm  at  all.  Accordingly, 
it  s(M;ms  to  me  that  that  part  of  the  injunction  which  asks  to 
restrain  him  ''  from  interft^i'ing  in  the  affairs  of  the  ])artncrship, 
and  from  using  the  partnership  name,  or  ])kMlging  the  partncr- 
shii)  credit,  and  from  receiving  or  disposing  of  the  partnership 
debts  or  assets,  and  from  intermeddling  with  the  affairs,  should 
be  granted ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  prevent  this  gentleman 
attending  at  the  otlice  of  the  partnership,  and  looking  at  the 
books  and  other  concerns  there. 
(Tnjiist  and  An  injunction  was  then  granted  to  restrain  the  defendant 
iil'muTi'on  f^*^^^^^  actiug  or  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  tlie  partnership  firm 
otu  KniK'iit  of  Ogilby,  .Moores,  Gregory  and  Co.,  and  UMug  the  |)artnership 
of  {'hun-  name,  or  pledging  the  ])artnership  credit,  and  from  receiving  or 
^^^y-  disposing  of  the  partnership  debts  oi*  assets. 
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3^  Ingram  Co^trt,  Feijchurchstreet, 
March  18,  1850. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Slipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette, 

Sir, — I  was  sorrv  to  find,  bv  your  c-azctte  of  tlie  15tli  instant,  ^l"'^  '^'^''^' 
tliat  that  valuable  mercantile  organ  had  been  madc^.  an  instrument  ^f.\■coydUc 
of  desi<!:niiig  persons  to  publish  the  case  in  the  High  Court  of  i,','sinimriit 
Chancery  of  Ogilby  v.  Gregory,  in  a  very  incorrect  form,  leaving  ^'^  fUsi^r,,. 
out  most  important  and  valuable  matter  referred  to  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  my  favour,  and  introducing,  in  its  stead,  misstate- 
meuts. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  pubhe  importance  that  correct  reports 
of  law  intelligence  should  appear  in  your  columns,  Avill  you  o])]igc 
me  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  the  temerity  to  furnish 
you  with  such  an  atrocious  report;  at  the  same  time  publishiug 
this  letter  as  a  caution  to  persons  uuscrupulously  disposed. 
1  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Charles  William  Gregory. 


Ausi'ui  Friars,  March  22,  185G. 
Sir, — Messrs.  Ogilby,  ^[oore  and  Power,  inform  us,  that  you  Aiepraiidca 
are  drawing  cheeks,  through  the  instrununitahty  of  your  brother  l^i^n'of  ^^ 
Edward,  which,  we  liave  uo  doubt,  is  an  evasion  of  the  injunc-  ynji^t  ii»- 
tion  ;  and  we  trust  it  Avill  not  l)e  persisted  in,  or  our  clients  will 
be  compelled  to  apply  to  the  Court  for  redress. 

We  an*.  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Tatham,  Upto.v,  Upton  and  Jounson. 
(\  \V.  Gregory,  Esq. 


3,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch-street, 
March  27,  1856. 
1'o  the  Editor  of  the  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette, 

Sir, — On  the  18th  instant  I  wrote  to  you  for  the  name 
of  the  person  who  had  furnished  you  with  an  incorrect  account 
of  the  atrocious  proceedings  perpetrated  against  me  and  my 
brother,  in  the  High  Court  of  Chanccrv,  of  which  I  am  sorry  ^    ^, . 

°       .  *  '  -^     Tho  Ship- 

you  have  taken  uo  notice.  pinn  and 

The  proceedings  I  am  preparing  for  bringing  to  a  criminal  aZ'du'^^ 
court  of  justice  persons  moving  in  the  highest  circles  of  society,  takes  no 
will  be   such   a.s,  1   fully  expect,   will  condemn    the  Court  of  injustice 
Chancery   in   its  own  furnaces.      It  is  not  now  my  wish  that  Perpetrated 

''  through  its 

yon  should  take  any  further  notice  of  the  matter,  as  the  criminal  columnB. 


invu  otlico. 
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proceedings  I  am  about  to  institute,  at  the  Mansion  House  and 
Marlborough  Police  Courts,  will  place  before  the  public  startling- 
facts.     In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  give  you  the  words  of  ^  ice- 
Chaiicellor  Wood,  which  were  so  studiously  left  out  of  the  report 
sent   to   you  : — Tlie   Vice-Chancellor   observed,   in   delivering 
judgment  against  me  (upon  secretly  obtained,  perjured  evidence), 
on  the  13th  March  : — 
vicc-Chan-        "  Ilowcver,  the  present  case  seems  to  be  rested  upon  entirely 
Wood's  o  i-  ^iff^^'C^^  grounds,  though  I  am  rather  sorry  that  the  old  ground 
nion  as  to  a  has,  in  somc  dcgrcc,  been  brought  in  question.     If  anything, 
poiicernau,    ^7  Opinion  is  stronger  than  ever  as  to  the  state  of  this  gentle- 

kc,  placed    man's  mind  :  for  it  appears  to  me  that,  notwithstanding  tlie 
over  c.  w.  '  .  ,  .  Y^  ,1 

Cr.  in  his  great  provocation,  which  I  very  much  regret,  the  extreme  provo- 
cation— everything  which  could  have  possibly  brought  out  any 
latent  remaining  disposition  towards  insane  action,  if  any  such 
there  were, — he  has  been  perfectly  calm,  tranquil  and  composed, 
under  circumstances  of  irritation  of  no  ordinary  character. 
Therefore  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  gentleman  is  at  present 
in  a  perfectly  sane  state  of  mind,  and  is  likely  so  to  continue." 
My  crime,  sir,  for  having  again  been  cast  by  my  partners 
into  the  Chancery  furnace  is,  my  having,  under  their  imaginary 
ignorance,  sent  out  circulars  to  the  native  traders  of  Africa,  of 
the  facility  afforded  them  by  the  ships  of  the  African  Steam 
Ship  Company  (in  which  I  am  a  considerable  proprietor)  of 
sending  their  produce  direct  to  this  country,  taking  our  manu- 
factures for  their  own  advantage,  instead  of  submitting  to  the 
old  })lan  of  bartering,  at  a  great  discouraging  sacrifice,  to  selfish, 
monopolizing  merchants. 

As  you  will  have  to  deal  with  some  most  momentous  matter 
resulting  from  the  proceedings  which  have  been  adopted  against 
me,  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  permit  one  of  the  gentleman  of 
your  establishment  to  call  upon  me,  and  witness  the  fact,  that 
1  am  under  the  sui*veillance  of  a  detective  policeman,  placed  by 
my  partners  in  my  own  oflicc,  within  four  feet  of  the  desk  at 
which  I  am  writing  this  letter,  notwithstanding  the  remarks  of 
the  ^'ice-Chancellor  thereon. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Charles  Wjlliam   Gregory, 
P.S. — It  was  intimated  to  me  last  evening,  that  unless  I  sub- 
mitted to  give  up  my  just  rights  and  ideas  of  freedom  of  com- 
merce and  exposure  of  injustice,  I  subject  myself  to  imprisonment 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  ''  Hi(/h  Court  of  Chayiceinj,^^ 


(OHRirr  fracticf.s   in   chanckry.  lOl 

|n  iTbanccrn, 

Between  William  LawOgilby,  Samcel  Browning 

Power,  and  Andrew  Ferguson  Moore     Plaintiffs, 
and 
Charles  William  Gregory  and  Edward 

Henry  Gregory*  .  Defendants. 

I,  John  Forster,  of    New   City    CliamberSj  in   tlui   City   of  ScmpiUous 
London,  merchant,  make  oath  and  say  as  follows  : —  righteous 

1 . — I  say  that  1  have  been  enecaoced  as  a  merchant  in  the  free-trjuio 

•^  .  .  Member  for 

African  trade  for  twenty  years,  and  have  been  in  the  liabit  of  Bcn^ick^n- 

shipping  goods  by  the  ships  of  the  African  Steam  Ship  Company  '^^^  * 
running  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

2. — I  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  defendant,  Charles  William  What  John 

Gregory,  in  entering  into  the    said  trade,   was  unfaif  to  the  ^.Quid  do 

merchants  in  the  trade ;  because  the  circumstance  of  the  said  himself  iio 

Charles   W^illiam    Gregor/s    firm    being    agents   of  the   said  charge  .>f 

company   gave  him  advantages  and  facilities  which  the  other  ^'-  ^^-  ^* 
merchants  in  the  trade  did  not  possess,  and  might  enable  him 

also  to  m jure  the  other  merchants,  by  retarding  the  sliipment  An  honest 

and  delivery  of  their  floods  and  bv  various  other  acts,  and  might  J!'^^:*';'^'!^^ 

•^  ^  ►  .  .       fearfxil  ol 

turn  his  knowledge  of  wliat  shipments  they  were  making  to  his  comi>ctition 
profit  and  their  disadvantage.     iVnd  I  say  that  the  merchants 
Nvlio  ship  goods  by  the  said  company's  vessels  instead  of  other 
sJiips,  ought  to  have  the  assistance  of  their  agents,   and  ought 
not  to  be  exposed  to  their  competition. 

3. — I  say  that  on  discovering  that  the  said  Charles  William  Solicitea 
Gregory  had  been  carrying  on  the  said  business  under  the  fiiTn  giadUj^ixou 
of  Frederick  Desnaux  and  Company,  I  complained  of  it  to  his  p^^^J'^J" 
partners,   Messrs.  Ogilby  and  Moore,  who  assured  me,  and  I   ^f.p. 
verily  believe  it  to  be   true,  that   the  said   Charles   William 
Gregory  had  done  it  without  their  knowledge  and  had  concealed 
if  from  them. 

f  Sworn  at  my  Office,  No.  1, Wliite  Hart  Court, 

I       Lombard  Street,  in  the  City  of  London, 

i      this  8th  day  of  March,  1850, 
.1     I^'okstkr.   -j  Before  mc, 

i  Peter  A.  Bvhrell, 

■       A    London    Commissioner   to    administer  A  dcsiro  t,, 

:  prociiro 

!  Oaths  in  Chancery.  c.  w. 

Gregorj*'s 

•   Mruie  a  dofon.iint   hoc^n-.c  lie  w.miI.I   not.  juin  his  partners  OLnlhy,  Moore,  and    inairecni- 

,    „  ,        .  ^     ,  tion  into  a 

I'owor.  nnd  upwards  of  twoniy-six  sulx^nied,  bril>ed,  falsp-witnossos  amenf^^^t  whom    n^j^^^jQ^^^ 

troro  the    inspinxl  Doctors  Alexander  John  Sutherland,   Forbes  Winslow,  Herbert    defeated. 

2    D 
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LhQc.itytry 
<.f  a  niaiu's 
m  St  l>y  a 
non-iiro- 
pnctor  in 
the  African 
Stoamsljip 
CompaiiV. 


Tlio  free- 
ti"a<lor 
Andrew 
S\vau/y, 
objects 
totho 
enlighten- 
ment of 
native  Afri- 
cuii  traders. 


|n  (TMincern, 

Between  William  Law  Oculry,  Samukl  Browning 

Power,  and  Andrkw  Fkrguson  Moore,  r/ainflffs, 
and 
Charlks  Willlvm  Gregory,  and  Edward 

Mknry  Gregory,  .  .  Df^fenfiim/s 

I,  Andrew  Swanzy,  of  89,  Clement's  Lane,  in  tlie  City  of 
London,  mercliant,  make  oath  and  say  as  follows,  that  i*?  to 
say  : — 

L — I  say,  that  having  seen  an  advertisement  in  the  London 
Gazette,  of  the  fifth  day  of  Februaiy,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  of  the  dissolution  of  j)artuership* 
between  Frederick  Desnaux,  and  Charles  William  Gregory,  I 
called  upon  Messieurs  Ogilby  and  Company  for  an  explanation, 
deeming  it  to  be  very  improper  and  unjust  towards  the  regular 
merehants  in  the  Afncan  trade,  that  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
African  Steam  Ship  Company  should  have  gone  into  that  trade, 
because  his  position  as  agent  gave  him  facilities  for  competing 
with  and  injuring  them. 

2. — I  say  that,  in  particular,  the  agent  of  the  Company  might 
get  undue  preference  given  to  goods  shipped  by  him,  and  luiglit 
get  other  merchants^  goods  delayed  and  kept  back  by  the 
influence  he  would  have  with  the  captains,  and  otherwise. 

3. — I  say,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  call  upon  the  directors  of 
the  said  company  to  remove  the  agency  of  the  said  ships  from 
the  firm  of  Ogilby,  Moores,  Gregory  and  Comi)any,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  conduct  of  the  said  Chai'les  William  Gregory, 
in  entering  into  the  said  Trade. 

4. — I  say,  I  have  been  informed,  and  verily  believe,  that  tlic 
said  firm  of  Frederick  Desnaux  and  Company  caused  circulars 
to  be  delivered  by  one  or  more  of  the  captains  of  the  said 
Company's  steamers,  to  correspondents  of  mine,  and  of  other 
merchants  in  the  said  trade,  with  the  view  of  diverting  ship- 


Ucnry  Hr.titlu\v,  (one  of  the  Lord  Chanoilln)"-  Vi>itf'!--  ».f  T.nnall'.'^^  and  Tl^.ina^ 
H:;rriTiu'-t-n  T\ikL\  tho  notcl  ].i-o}.rk-t<'r  >>{'  ChivAic  k  Ho'i--,..  uh..  |,:-i.r\ss,  uiib  th.-  Mid 
of  liuTO,  to  ni;iko  men  sane  <i>v  insane  nt  j)h;i--  iro.  >[■ 'fc  uii>cnn-ui"us  cv'drn.t-  ums 
never  niHnif.'.Nr.Ml.  hut  whidi  the  Jli.n..ural.le  Kniulit  considoixvl  on  t:-,-  I'Jth  of 
Jannar}-,  Lo  u.-c  lii.s  own  words,  "  ox*  reinely  fair  c-.  iden-.c,"  truatin^^  the  ovi.icnce  of 
Prcfi'.ssor  Taylor,  on  behalf  of  tiie  dcfondnnf,  with  conlunuly. 

•  Not  a  dissolution  of  Partncrslui),  hut  merely  a  ]>rou;ciivr' n-)ti^oni  i<'n  tluit  nH 
matters  ]>.'tween  tlie  defendant  and  Desnaux  w(>rf  at  on<l,  ii}m  \-<i\,  \\o^\r\('r.  n;r?«iri.--t 
tho  forjvjrtion  of  Mr.  Crcfrorv,  hut  urL'^d  rt<:  a  |.re«"intion  hy  Mr.  Sa-.-lilin-l- 
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ments  from    us  to  the   said  firm  of   Frederick  Desiiaux  and 
Company,  that  they  might  obtain  the  sale  thereof. 

'  Sworn  at  my  Ollice,  20,  Lombard  Street,  in 
the  City  of  London,  this  8th  day  of 
March,  185G, 

Before  me 
R.  Sweeting, 
A    London    Commissioner    to    administei- 
OatliH  in  ('hancery. 


H  (Thauccrri. 

Between  William  Law  Ogiluy,  Sa.mvel  Brownixo 

Power,  and  An urew  Ferguson  Moore,  Plaintiffs. 
and 
Charles  William  Gregory,  and  Edward 
Henry  Gregohy,  .         .  DeferidayiU, 

1,  Macgregor  Laird,  of  immber  3,  Mincing    Lane,  in  tlie 
City  of  London,  shipowner,  make  oath  and  say  as  follows  : — 

1. — I  say  that  1  was  the  projector,  and,  up  to  the  thirty-first 
of  October  last,  was  the  mjinagiug  director,  of  the  African 
Steam  Ship  Company  referred  to  in  the  affidavit  of  the 
defendant,  Charles  William  Gregory,  sworn  in  this  cause,  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  instant ;  and  T  am  still  a  director  of  the 
said  company. 

2. — I  say,  that  on  the  formation   of  tlie  company,  it  was   a  scmpu- 
decided  that  no  one  en^raeed  in  the  trade  with  the  West  Coast  [o"'*^»^<^- 

°    °  tor  rakes 

of  Africa  should  be  a  director  of  the  company ;  and  that  no  "p  an  un- 
officer  or  servant  of  tlie  company  should  be  allowed  to  trade    "^^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  a^t  as  agent  for  any  person  engaged  in 
the  African  trade. 

3. — I  say,  that  the  defendant,  Charles  William  Gregoiy,  was  a  Had  such 
party  to,  and  aware  of,  this  arrangement ;  and  that,  as  managing  fl^.^t^tho'^ 
director  of  the  jVfrican  Steam  Ship  Company,  I  stated  publicly,  Company 
and  at  all  times,  to  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  African  trade,  iiaVoWXi .' 
that  such  arrangement  existed,  and  would   not  bo  allowed  to  be   ^^"*"^''^- 
infringed  upon. 

4. — I  say,  that  1  was  not  aware  that  the  said  Charles  W^il Ham 
Gregory  had  any  connection  with  the  African  trade ;  and  that 
if  I  had  been  aware  that  such  was  the  case,  I  would  have  ceased 
to  employ  Messieurs  Ogilby,  Moores,  Gregory  and  ('ompany,  of 
which  firin  he  is  a  partner,  as  brokers  to  the  company's  ships. 
\iul   the  said  Charles  William  Greerory,  by  forming  such  con- 

2  1)  2 
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nectioTi,  has  yctj  much  perilled  the  appointment  -which  his  said 

firm  holds  as  agents  of  tlic  said  company. 

Sworn  at  my  othcc^  11,  London  Street, 
in  the  City  of  London,  this  lOtli  day  of 
March,  One  thousand  eight  hundred 

M.AcoRF.ooR  Laikd.  ^       ^^^  fifty-six, 

Before  rac 

William  Murray, 

A  London  Commissioner  to  Adminifitn 

Oaths  in  Chancerv. 


|n  (LMKUttcrn. 

Between  William  Law  Ohilry,  Samuel  Browning 

Power,  and  Andrew^  Ferguson  Moore     riavatijf^, 
and 
Charles  William  Gregory  and  EdWxVRD 

Henry  Gregory  .         .         .         .  Defendants. 

We,  Charles  William  Gregory  and  Edward  Henry  Gregory, 
both  of  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  in  the  City  of  London, 
Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers,  severally  make  oath  and  say  aj^ 
follows  : — 

1 . — We  both  say  that  the  defendant  Charles  William  Gregory 
was  one  of  the  parties  principally  concerned  in  establishing  tlie 
African  Steam  Ship  Company,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  acted  as  a  director  and  temporary 
secretary  in  the  formation  of  the  said  company,  and  contributed 
much,  as  we  believe,  thereto,  by  his  exertions  and  influence. 
The  defendant  Charles  William  Gregory  also  became  a  con- 
siderable shareholder  in  the  said  company,  and  his  ser\ices  and 
those  of  his  then  partners  were  rendered  on  the  understanding 
that  the  firm  were  to  be  the  agents  of  the  said  company  and 
were  to  exert  themselves  as  much  as  possible  in  obtaining 
cargoes  for  the  vessels  of  the  said  company.  We  know  the 
facts  above  stated  of  our  own  knowledge. 

2. — AVe  both  say  that  we  never  heard  or  suspected,  until  it  was 
so  alleged  in  the  affidavit  of  the  plainlifl*  AVilliam  Law  Ogilby, 
sworn  in  this  cause  on  the  third  day  of  March  instant,  and  we 
do  not  believe,  that  when  the  said  firm  were  appointed  agents 
of  the  said  company,  it  was  upon  tlie  express  understanding  that 
the  said  firm  should  not  become  traders,  and  we  deny  the  fact 
of  any  such  understanding,  expT-esscd  or  implied.  If  any  such 
understanding  had  existed,  we  believe  it  to  have  bren  impossible 
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but  that  it  must  have  become  knowu  to  the  defendant  Charles 
William  Gregory,  as  a  director  and  temporary  secretary  of  the 
said  company,  or  to  both  or  one  of  us  as  members  of  our  said 
firm.      The  object   of  the   Government  in   paying  a   sum   of  The  objoct 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  poimds  per  annum  to  establish  a  ment  sub- 
line of  steamers  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  which  was  the  «<vtoopen 

up  trado 

origin  of  the  said  African  Steam  Ship  Company,  was  to  remove  wth  tiio 
the  restrictions  upon  native  traders  and  to  aflford  and  encourage  ^^^ca^^*^ 
the  greatest  fa-cilities  of  communication  with  the  said  coast.     It  ntterapted 
is  very  common  for  ship  and  insurance  brokers  to  ship  goods  on  f^^tod  by 
their  own  account,  and  we  have  never  in  the  whole  course  of  ^-  ^"■^• 
our  experience  heard  of  any  objection  to  such  a  practice,  and 
we   believe  that  if   such  complaints   have   been  made  to  the 
plaintiff  William   Law    Ogilby  as   are   stated  in   the   second 
paragraph  of  his  said  affidant,  they  have  been  invited  by  com- 
munications previously  made  by  himself  to  the  parties  making 
such  complaints.     We  (each  of  us  speaking  for  himself,)  say 
that  we  have  never  heard  of  any  such  complaints  being  made 
by  any  one  until  mentioned  in  the  said  affidavit. 

3. — 1,  the  defendant  Charles  William  Gregory,  say  that,  when 
it  first  occurred  to  me  to  make  the  experiment  of  endeavouring 
to  open  up  a  trade  with  the  said  West  Coast  of  Africa,  I  did  not 
believe  or  suspect  that  in  doing  so  I  should  be,  in  any  degree, 
acting  in  contravention  of  my  articles  of  partnership ;  and  no 
doubt  ever  arose  in  my  mind  on  that  subject,  until  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  it  by  my  solicitor,  in  the  month  of  November  last. 
1  believe,  in  fact,  that,  in  the  state  of  relations  which  existed 
between  myself  and  partners^  until  the  month  of  June  last,  our 
articles  of  partnership  were  scarcely  ever  adverted  to  by  any  of 
us.  I  had  no  copy  or  minute  of  such  articles  myself,  and  I 
never  saw  them  from  the  time  of  their  being  signed  until  after 
the  said  month  of  June  last. 

4. — We  both  say,  that  the  said  Charles  William  Gregory  never 
intended,  in  making  the  said  experiments,  to  devote  his  own 
time  or  attention  to  it  beyond  giving  occasional  direction  and 
advice  as  to  its  management ;  nor  was  it  his  intention  to  con- 
tinue it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  object  and  intention  were,  if 
it  turned  out  successful,  to  place  one  or  more  of  our  brotliers  in 
it  in  connection  with  Frederick  Desnaux,  the  person  in  whose 
name  it  was  instituted ;  and  the  said  Frederick  Desnaux  was 
perfectly  aware  of  such  intention.  1,  the  said  Charles  William 
Gregory,  kjiow  the  facts  stated  in  this  paragraph  of  my  own 
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knowledge ;  and  I^  tlie  biiid  Edward  Heury  Gre«:ory,  know  them 
from  constant  coramnnication  with  the  said  Charles  "U'illiam 
(iregor\',  at  the  time,  and  during  tiic  continuance,  of  such 
experiment. 

'), — I,  the  said  deponent  Charles  AVilliam  Gregor}',  further 
say,  that  tlie  said  experiment  was  commenced  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  fifty-three,  during  the  time  of  my 
partJiersliip  with  the  plaintiff,  "Wilham  Law  Ogilby,  and  the 
late  liobert  Ogilby  ^loore,  and  before  the  time  of  my  present 
partnership ;  and  both  the  said  A\'illiam  I^aw  Ogilby,  and 
liobert  Ogilby  !Moore,  had,  on  several  occasions,  without  my 
consent  or  concurrence,  engaged  in  s})eculations  or  adventures 
on  their  own  private  accouut,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  firm  ; 
and  on  two  of  such  speculations  in  grain  eugaged  in  by  them 
on  account  of  the  firm,  one  with  Messieurs  G.  L.  Jackson  and 
Sons,  without  my  concurreuce  or  even  knowledge;  and  the 
other  with  Messieurs  AV.  and  R.  Ilickson,  not  without  my 
knowledge,  but  without  my  consent,  losses  (and,  in  the  latter 
cjtse,  of  considerable  amount)  were  sustained.  I  believe  that 
sueli  speculations  were  contrary  to  the  articles  of  partnership 
existiug  at  the  time,  but  that  such  articles  were  not  adverted  to 
by  any  of  us. 

G. —  In  reference  to  the  statement  contained  in  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  said  aifidavit  of  the  said  William  Law  Ogilby,  that, 
in  the  moutli  of  Se])tember  hast,  he  put  a  stop  to  the  insurance 
then;in-mentioned  being  continued  in  tlie  name  of  our  said 
firm  and  put  it  into  liis  own  name,  and  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  k^t  the  firm  hav('  the  benefit  of  any  profit  that  might  result 
from  it.  ^Ve  both  say,  that  the  j)aj)er  writings  marked  A  and 
li,  hereto  annexed,  are  true  extracts  from  the  ledger  of  our  said 
firm,  for  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November  last. 
The  paper  writing  marked  A,  is  the  account  of  insurances  under- 
taken and  done  by  the  said  firm  on  their  own  account  and  risk  ; 
and  X\\i)  pajx^r  writing  marked  B,  is  an  account  of  insurances 
under'taken  and  done  by  the  said  William  Law  Ogilby  on  his 
o\v  n  account  and  risk  ;  and  the  said  papers  show  that  the  state- 
ment oF  tlu;  said  William  Law  Ogilby  is  not  correct,  that  he 
sto])]>e{l  the  insurance  in  the  name  of  the  said  firm  ;  but  that 
ulsurancl'^^  were  continued  to  be  made  In-  the  said  firm  at  the 
same  time  that  the;  said  William  Law  Ogilby  was  making 
uisuranco  in  his  own  name.  The  insurances  so  undertaken  by 
tlu'  said  William  Law  Ogilby  in  liis  own  name  were  without  the 
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consent  or  concurrence  of  either  of  ns^  and  we  have  never 
heard,  and  do  not  bclitne,  that  it  was  intended  that  either  of  us 
shouhl  participate  in  any  benefit  from  such  insurances. 

7. — In  reference  to  the  statements  contained  in  the  sixth 
paragi*aph  of  the  said  affidavit  of  the%aid  William  Law  Ogilby, 
expressing  his  belief  that  the  screen  therein  referred  to  was 
erected  by  the  plaintiff  Andrew  Ferguson  Moore,  and  that  the 
man  therein  referred  to  had  been,  employed  by  him,  solely  from 
a  sincere  conviction  in  his  mind  that  it  was  necessary  for  his 
personal  safety;  we  both  say  that  the  ofhce  in  which  such 
screen  (or  more  proj)erly  barrier)  is  erected,,  is  a  room  of  the  Partnoi-s^inp 
length  of  thirty-five  feet  or  thereabouts,  and  of  the  width  of  i^^^iJ^i^i*^- 
twenty-one  feet  and  upwards,  having  a  fire-place  at  each  end, 
and  fronting  eastwards  upon  Ingram  Court  aforesaid,  from 
which  it  is  lighted  by  five  windows,  aided  as  to  two  of  such 
windows  by  outside  reflectors ;  the  eastern  side  of  such  room 
nearest  the  windows,  to  the  width  of  about  nine  or  ten  feet,  is 
railed  or  partitioned  oflf,  and  fitted  up  with  desks  in  succession 
for  the  partners  and  clerks  of  our  said  firm,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  room  from  the  entrance  are  two  desks,  one  on 
cither  side  of  the  fire-place,  nearly  in  a  line  with  each  other, 
both  of  which  derive  their  light  principally  from  one  of  the 
before-mentioned  windows,  which  is  partly  in  a  line  with  such 
desks,  and  partly  a  little  to  the  rear  thereof.  The  desk  on  the 
western  or  dark  side  of  the  room  is  that  occupied  by  the  said 
Charles  AVilliam  Gregory,  and  that  nearly  in  a  line  with  it 
near  the  w^lndow  is  the  desk  occupied  by  the  plaintiff  Andrew 
Ferguson  Moore.  The  screen  or  barrier  referred  to,  which  is  a 
most  imsightly  and  conspicuous  object,  covered  with  unpainted 
sheet  iron  on  the  side  next  to  the  desk  of  the  said  Charles 
William  Gregory,  ha^  been  constructed  so  as  to  intervene 
between  the  desk  of  the  said  Andrew  Ferguson  Moore  and  that 
of  the  said  Charles  WiUiam  Gregory,  and  to  intercept  or 
obstruct  the  light  from  about  three-fourths  of  the  window  from 
which  such  last-mentioned  desk  is  lighted  as  aforesaid.  A 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  desk  of  the  said 
Cliark^s  William  Gregory  to  the  last-mentioned  window  touching 
the  top  of  the  said  screen  or  barrier,  terminates  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  uppermost  i)ane  of  such  window,  below  which  nearly  the 
whole  w-indow  is  covered  or  intercepted  by  the  said  screen  or 
barrier.  The  position  of  the  x^^rson  employed  by  the  said 
Andrew  Ferguson  Moore  to  watch  the  said  Charles  William 
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Gregory  is  within  little  more  than  three  feet  of  his  said  desk, 
and  such  person  sits  facing  tlic  said  Charles  WiUiara  Gregory, 
in  an  oblique  direction  at  that  distance  whenever  the  plaintiff 
A^ndrew  Ferguson  Moore  is  in  the  house,  and  from  his  position 
there  is  barely  room  for  tiie  said  Cliarlcs  William  Gregory,  or 
any  one,  to  pass  to  or  from  his  said  desk,  and  at  times  such 
person  is  obliged  to  move  his  legs  to  allow  a  free  passage. 

8. — Although  the  said  plaintiffs  were  apprized,  by  a  letter  from 
our  solicitors,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  January  last,  of  the 
intention  of  the  said  Charles  "William  Gregory  to  return  to  his 
place  of  business  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  January,  such  screen 
or  barrier  had  not  been  erected  in  anticipation  of  such  return  ; 
but  it  was  brought  there  on  the  day  of  the  said  Charles  William 
Gregorj-'s  return,  during  the  hours  of  business,  while  we  were 
both  in  the  office,  and  was  partly  fitted  under  our  own  eyes  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  clerks  of  the  firm  and  customers,  who  . 
from  time  to  time  came  in  and  made  observations  upon  it ;  and 
on  the  day  following  in  like  manner  during  business  hours,  and 
in  our  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  clerks  and  customers, 
it  was  permanently  fixed. 

9. — If  the  said  Andrew  Ferguson  Moore  had  really  felt  any 
apprehension  for  his  personal  safety  on  the  retm^n  of  the  said 
Charles  William  Gregory  to  his  said  place  of  business,  he  might 
have  consulted  his  security  much  more  effectually  by  changing 
his  present  desk  for  one  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  room. 
In  that  case  he  would  have  been  entirely  removed  from  tlie  said 
Charles  William  Gregor}%  and  the  said  Andrew  Ferguson  IVIoore 
would  not  then  have  been  obliged,  as  he  is  now,  to  pass  and 
repass  in  close  proximity  to  the  said  Charles  William  Gregory 
in  going  to  or  from  his  said  ddsk.  We  believe,  however,  that  it 
is  the  fact,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  well  know  it  to  be  the  fact, 
that  the  object  of  the  said  Andrew  Ferguson  Moore,  in  erecting 
the  said  screen  or  barrier  and  employing  such  persons  as  afore- 
said, was  to  endeavoirr  to  annoy  and  degrade  the  said  Charles 
William  Gregory  in  the  eyes  of  the  clerks  and  customers  of  the 
house,  and  by  that  means  to  drive  him  out  of  the  said  firm,  and 
several  of  the  respectable  chcnts  of  the  house,  whose  attention 
has  been  attracted  by  the  said  screen  or  barrier,  have  expressed 
to  us  in  strong  terms  their  indignation  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  said  plaintiffs.  The  person  so  employed  by  the  said  Andrew 
Ferguson  Moore  does  not  attend  him  in  the  streets  or  anywhere 
except  in  the  said  office. 
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10. — We  both  say  that  the  statements  made  by  Joseph  Norris, 
in  his  afiidavit  filed  in  tliis  cause  on  the  third  day  of  March 
instant,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  said  screen  is  a 
simple  screen,  and  is  not  conspicuous,  and  is  not  so  high  as  to  ex- 
clude any  light  from  the  said  C'harles  William  Gregory^s  desk,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  him  to  burn  gas  throughout 
the  day,  are  wholly  false.  The  light  is,  in  fact,  so  obstructed  by 
the  said  screen  or  barrier,  as  to  oblige  the  said  Charles  William 
Gregory  at  almost  all  times,  except  in  very  bright  weather, 
to  burn  a  gas-light  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  his  business 
during  the  day.  The  paper  screen  of  three  feet  three  inches 
long,  stated  by  the  said  Joseph  Norris  to  be  placed  round  the 
said  Charles  William  Gregory's  desk,  between  him  and  the  said 
man,  consisted  of  two  half-sheets  of  cartridge  paper  placed  be- 
tween the  desk  on  whicli  the  said  Charles  William  Gregory 
writes,  and  the  light  top-rail  which  surrounds  it ;  and  such  paper 
has  recently  been  used  by  the  said  Charles  William  Gregory 
to  intercept  the  obtrusive  curiosity  of  the  said  man  who,  other- 
wise, would  at  all  times  be  in  a  position  to  look  him  in  the  face 
while  at  his  said  desk.  The  said  Charles  William  Gregory  has 
since  caus(;d  a  ground  glass  screen  to  be  put  up  in  the  same 
position  as  the  paper  for  a  similar  purpose. 

'Sworn  at  my  place  of  business,  32,  Fen- 
church  Street,  in  the  City  of  Londoji, 
this  Eleventh  day  of  March,  One  thou- 

CiivKLEs  William         sand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six,  by 
GiiKCioKY.         ^       both  the  deponents. 


II    11.   GKECiOHV. 


Before  me, 

William  Weld  Wren, 

A  London  Commissioner  to  administer 

Oaths  in  Chancery. 


|u  (ibiiiucrg. 

Between  William  LawOgilby,  Samuel  Browning 

Power,  and  Andrew  Ferguson  Moore      PlainliJJ's, 
and 
Charles  William  Gregory  and  Edward 

i  I i:nry  Gregory  ....  Defendant: 
We,  Charles  William  Gregory  and  Edw^ard  Henry  Gregory, 
both  of  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  in  the  City  of  London, 
Ship  and  Insurance  Agents,  severally  make  oath,  and  say  as 
follows : — 


llO  RKrOKT    OI     i'KOCEIlDJNtJ.S    AND 

1. — By  the  articles  of  partncrsliip  of  the  firm  of  Ogilby,MoorcSj 
Grep;ory  and  Compauy,  in  tlic  pleadings  of  tliis  cause  mentioned, 
it  is  stipulated  and  provided  that  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December  then  next  (meaning  the  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
one  thousand  eight  hundi'ed  and  fifty-four)^  and  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December  in  every  succeeding  year,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said  ])artnership,  a  full  and  general  account  in 
writing  shall  be  made  and  taken  of  all  the  dealings  of  the  trade 
or  business  thereof^  and  of  all  the  monies,  stocks,  debts  and 
effects  which  shall  then  be  due,  or  owing,  or  belonging  to  the 
said  copartnership,  and  that  on  the  settlement  of  every  such 
annual  account,  the  clear  gains  and  profits  of  the  said  trade  or 
business,  or  such  parts  or  portions  thereof  as  the  said  partners 
may  mutually  agree  on,  shall  be  divided  between  them  in  the 
several  shares  and  proportions  in  which  they  respectively  are  to 
])c  entitled  to  the  same,  and  that  the  suqdus  or  residue  thereof 
(if  any)  shall  be  retained  and  employed  in  the  said  joint  trade 
or  l)usiness,  for  or  towards  the  improvement  or  increase  thereof. 

2. — A  similar  provision  Avas  contained  in  the  articles  of  part- 
nership of  the  firm  which  preceded  the  said  firm  of  Ogilby, 
Moores,  Gregory  and  Company,  and  in  which  the  said  Charles 
William  Gregory  was  a  partner. 

3. — Very  large  profits  have  been  made  by  both  the  said  firms  ; 
but  the  books  of  the  said  former  firm  have  never  been  made  up 
and  closed,  so  as  to  shew  the  gains  and  profits  thereof;  and  in 
like  manner,  the  books  of  the  present  firm  have  never  been 
made  up  and  balanced,  so  as  to  sliew  the  gains  and  profits 
tliereof;  and  we  verily  believe  that  the  making  up  and  balancing 
of  such  books  has  been  studiously  avoided  by  the  plaintiff, 
WilHani  Law  Ogill)y,  and  the  other  plaintitfs,  to  prevent  the 
amount  of  tlie  gains  and  profits  of  the  said  firms  being  known, 
while  the  said  plaintiffs  were  making  ofiers  to  us  for  our  retire- 
ment from  the  ])resent  partnership. 

4. — If  the  books  of  the  said  presi'ut  partnership  had  been  made 
up  and  baiancred  in  accordance  witli  the  said  articles,  we  verily 
believe  that,  giving  the  said  Charles  William  Gregory  credit  for 
what  is  due  to  him  from  the  said  former  iirm,  it  would  appear 
that  he  would  now  have  standing  to  his  credit  in  sucli  books 
between  six  thousand  pounds  and  seven  thousand  pounds ;  and 
we  believe  the  statement  made  by  the  plaintiff,  William  Law 
Ogilby,  in  his  affidavit,  sworn  in  this  cause,  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  monev  the  said  Charles  William  (Jregorv  has  now  in  the 
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said  firni^  that  can  be  considered  as  capital,  amounts  to  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds,  two 
shillings  and  one  penny,  down  to  the  first  April  instant,  is  r. 
misstatement  and  subterfuge,  to  give  an  erroneous  impression 
of  the  amount  of  the  said  ('harles  William  Gregory's  interest  in 
the  said  partnership  business. 

5. — That  the  said  plaintiffs,  in  tlie  month  of  February  last, 
through  their  solicitors,  made  to  us,  tlirough  our  soHcitors,  an 
offer  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  retire  from  the  said  partnership ; 
and  although  we  declined  such  olfer,  as  utterly  inadequate,  and 
we  furtlier  declined  to  negotiate  under  threat  of  an  appeal 
against  the  order  of  this  court,  which  had  then  recently  been 
made  in  this  suit,  and  the  suit  instituted  by  us  against  the 
plaintiffs,  the  plaintiff\s  solicitors  were,  as  we  are  informed,  told 
by  our  solicitors,  that  we  should  be  wilHng  to  retire  from  the 
said  partnership  on  being  paid  three  years'  purchase  of  the 
amount  of  our  respective  interests  therein,  or  to  that  effect ;  but 
the  said  plaintiffs  have  never  made  to  us  any  offer  of  arrange- 
ment based  upon  or  having  reference  to  our  shares  of  the  profits 
of  tlie  said  partnership  business. 

C. — Although  the  said  Charles  William  Gregory  had  at  first 
some  doubt  as  to  the  application  of  the  order  of  the  thirteentli 
day  of  Marcli  last,  made  in  this  cause,  which  led  to  tlie  signing 
of  two  checpies  by  tlie  defendant  Edward  Henry  Gregory  foi 
him,  we  liave  since  understood,  and  believe,  that  the  said  order 
was  not  intended  to  prevent  the  said  Charles  WilHam  Gregory 
from  drawing  such  clieques  for  his  own  })rivate  purposes  as  he 
might  reasonably  have  done  if  such  order  had  not  been  made  ; 
and  it  would  be  most  unjust  towards  the  said  Charles  William 
Gregory,  tiiat  the  said  order  should  prevent  him,  while  having 
so  large  an  amount  in  the  said  lirm,  from  drawing  for  his  own 
purposes,  and  that  other  members  of  the  said  fimi  shoidd  be 
permitted  to  draw  for  their  own  purposes  when  and  as  they  may 
think  i)ro[)er.  Since  the  said  thirteenth  day  of  March  last,  the 
said  William  Law^  Ogilby,  in  the  name  of  the  said  firm,  has 
drawn  out  of  assets  of  the  said  firm  at  their  bankers,  for  his 
own  private  purposes,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  i)ounds,  and  he 
has  altogether  drawn  for  his  own  ])urposes  out  of  the  assets  of 
the  said  firm  since  the  month  of  July  last,  nearly  eight 
thousand  pounds  over  and  above  anything  paid  in  or  ])laced  to 
his  cr(^dit,  and  a  considerable  i)ortion  of  the  anu)unt  so  drawn 
by  him  has  been  drawn  by  him  without  any  authority  for  the 
siim(5  under  tlie  said  articles  r»f  partnership. 
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7. — The  said  order  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  March  last  ha^ 
iiot^  as  we  are  informed  by  our  said  solicitors^  and  verily  believe^ 
been  completed,  and  the  defendant  Charles  William  Gregory 
has  liad  no  formal  notice  thereof;  but  the  terms  of  the  said 
order  have  not,  as  we  verily  bcUeve,  been  infringed  by  the  said 
Charles  ^Yilliam  Gregory,  although  it  is  our  intention  to  have 
the  same  reconsidered  by  means  of  an  appeal  against  the  same. 
8. — The  said  William  Law  Ogilby  has,  without  our  consent 
or  knowledge,  been  engaged  on  various  occasions  in  speculations 
in  railway  companies,  mines,  and  otherwise,  which  we  believe 
to  have  been  contrary  to  the  said  articles  of  partnership  of  our 
said  firm,  and  wx  only  yesterday  discovered  that  the  said 
William  Law  Ogilby  was  put  forward  as  a  director  in  a  specula- 
tion of  w^hich  we  had  not  previously  had  any  intimation.  The 
printed  paper  produced  and  shewn  to  us  at  the  time  of  swearing 
this  our  affidavit,  marked  with  the  letter  x,  is  an  advertisement 
Avhich  appeared  in  The  Times  newspaper  of  the  third  day  of 
April  instant,  and  William  Law  Ogilby  therein  named  is  the 
})laintifl*  in  this  suit. 

'Sworn  by  both  tho  deponents,  Charles 
William  Gregory  and  Edward  Henry 
Gregory,  at  the  Record  and  Writ  Clerks^ 
office,  Chancery  Lane,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  this  7th  day  of  April,  185G, 
] before  me, 
S.    C.    Ward. 


C.   W.  GRK(i()KV. 

Vj.  II.  Gregory.^ 


TJptdn  & 
Co.,  S<»li- 
citors,  iukI 
manufac- 
turers of  iin- 
Bcnipuloua 
affidavit 
for  tho 
Chancery 
fiiniacc. 


Austin  Friars,  April  2,  185G. 
Ogilby  and  Co.  v.  Yourself. 

Sir, — We  wrote  you  on  the  22nd  instant,  at  the  instance  of 
Messrs.  Ogilby,  Moore  and  Power,  to  protest  against  your 
drawing  checks  upon  the  banking  account  of  your  firm  through 
the  instrumentality  of  your  brother.  We  now  find  that,  although 
you  have  desisted  from  that  course,  you  have  been  drawing  and 
signing  checks  in  the  name  of  the  firm  yourself.  To  put  a  stop 
to  a  repetition  of  such  conduct,  Messrs.  Ogilby,  ^loore  and 
Power,  have  been  compelled  to  give  the  bankers  notice  not  to 
honour  your  checks  on  the  banking  account  of  your  firm ;  so 
you  had  better,  therefore,  desist  from  any  further  attempts  of 
the  kind. 

Messrs.  Ogilby,  Moore  and  Power,  cannot,  of  course,  allow 
your  conduct  in  setting  the  order  of  tlie  court  at  defiance  to 
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pass  unnoticed^  and  liave  instructed  us  to  bring  it  before  tlic 
court,  and  you  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences.    You 
liad  full  notice  not  to  disregai-d  tlie  order,  and  have,  tlicrctbre, 
no  excuse  that  we  can  see,  for  what  you  have  done. 
We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Tatuam,  Upton,  Upton  and  Johnson, 
C.  W.  Gregory,  Esq. 


Ingram  Court,  4th  April,  1850. 
Tatham,  Upton,  Upton  and  Johnson,  Esquires. 

Your  arrogant  and  insulting  notes  of  the  22nd  ultimo  and 
2iul  instant  are  before  me.  My  partners,  Ogilby,  Moore  and 
Power,  as  you  arc  aware,  finding  their  felonious  act  towards  me 
and  several  members  of  my  family  (in  July  last,  in  dishonestly 
withdrawing  the  whole  of  the  partnership  balance  from  the  Mercantile 
bankers,  when  we  had  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds  capital  j|^t^'^^)J|^^!^^ 
in  the  business,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Ferguson  Moore  and  Mr.  r.itod  in 
Samuel  Browning  Powxr  none),  was  not  countenanced  by  the 
Vice- Chancellor,  who,  in  January  last,  ordered  them  to  restore 
the  balance  to  its  proper  account  with  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co., 
souglit  another  atrocity,  by  placing  a  detective  man  in  my  office, 
within  four  feet  of  my  desk, — a  species  of  surveillance  not 
tolerated  in  the  most  despotic  country,  not  even  I  behove 
Austria;  and  althougli  this  act  was  simply  alluded  to  by  His 
Honour  Yice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  on  delivering 
judgment  on  my  second  appearance  in  his  furnace,  when  he 
observed  on  the  13th  ultimo  : — 

''  However,  the  present  case  seems  to  be  rested  upon  entirely  a  sorrowfiii 
"  different    grounds,  though  I  am  rather  sorry  that  the  old  Hlriionour 
"  ground  has  in  some  degree  been  brought  in  question.     If  any-  Wocxi  on 
"  thing,  my  opinion  is  stronger  than  ever  as  to  the  state  of  this  appoaninco 
*'  iijentleman's  mind  :  for  it  appears  to  me  that,  notwithstanding  ^^  ^'  ^v.  G. 
"  the  great  provocation,  which  1  very  much  regret, — the  extreme  naco. 
'^  provocation, — everything  which  could  have  possibly  brought 
**  out  any  latent  remaining  disposition  tow^ards  insane  action, 
"  if  any  such  there  were,  he  ha.s  been  perfectly  calm,  tranquil, 
'^  and    composed,    under    circumstances    of    irritation    of    no 
^'  ordijiary  character.     Therefore  I   have  little   doubt  that  the 
''  gentleman  is  at  present  in  a  perfectly  sane  state  of  mind,  and 
'^  is  likely  so  to  continue." 

This  was  studiously  left  out  of  tlic  report  of  His  Honour's 
judj::ment  sent  to  the   ]']ditor  of  the  Shipping  and  Mercantile 
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Tiio  milk  Gazette  for  publication,  to  militate  against  me.  Tlie  milk  and 
{iii.ih..ney  j^oncv  SO  mildly  administered  bv  His  Honour  to  ease  the 
c«l  by  Vioc-  deliverance  of  the  poisonous  venom  he  had  extracted  from  the 
\\\!^X ^L    ^'^l^^i^  '^11^^  corrupt  evidence  prepared  under  the  sliadow  of  your 

reputation  against  me,  seems  rather  to  have  encouraged  you  and 

my  partners  in  continuing  to  perpetrate  atrocities  against  mc ; 

but  all  the  thi'cats  of  a  continuation  in  the  furnaces,  or  removal 

into  the  Bastile  of  the  1  lonourable  Court,  are  not  likely  to  have 

the  eflcct  upon  me  so  mucli  desired. 

I  shall  continue  to  draw  my  own  money  as  nsual,  and  the 

responsibility  of  dishonouring  my  cheeks  will  be  at  the  peril  of 

the  perpetrators  of  such  an  atrocity. 

CnARLES    WlLLfAM    GrEOORV. 


Fraudulent  This  noticc  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Gregory  at  seven  o'clock  in 
Tn'iLn!  ^^^  evening,  at  his  private  residence,  the  clerk  from  JMessrs. 
nndCo.'s       Tatham  and  Co.    representing  himself  as  from  the  office  of 

elcjk,  into       t...  c,  -x  r\ 

tiie  house  of  Messrs.  bymes  and  Lo.  v — 

^'•^^•^-     111  (Lniimttrir. 

Between  William  Law  Ogiluy,  Samuel  I^rowning 

Power,  and  Andrew  Ferguson  Moore,   Plaintiffs, 

AND 

Charles  William  Gregory,  and  Edward 

Henry  Gregory,  .         .         .  Defendants , 

A  special      Take  Notice,  that,  by  special  leave  this  day  obtained  for  tliat 

(VmiV.If       i)ur])ose,  this  honourable  Coiu't  will  be  moved  on  Monday  next, 

i.)C|uisition.   the  7th  day  of  April  instant,  or  soon  thereafter  as  counsel  can 

be  heard    on    behalf  of  the  above-named  plaintiffs,   that    the 

defendant  Charles  William   Gregory   may  stjind  committed  to 

the  Queen^s  Prison  for  breach  of  the  injiuiction  granted  against 

him  by  this  honourable  Court,  in  this  cause,  on  the  13th  day 

of  March  last. 

Dated  fids  4th  day  of  April ,  1856. 

Yours,  &c. 

TaTUAM,     l^PTOX,    I'l'TON    AND    JOHXSON^ 

20,  Austin   J^'kiaks, 

Plaintijfs"  ^Solicitors . 
To  the  Defendant 

CuAULEs  William   (Jkecjohv. 


tlie  Bastilo 
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\'  f  C  K - C  n  A X  C  K  L T.O R    \V  OO  I) . 

Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of  April,  One  Thousand  Eiirlit 
Hundred  and  Fifty-six, 
Retween  Wflliam  Law  Ogiluy,  Samuel  Brownixo 

Power,  aud  Andrew  Ferguson*  Moori:.  Plnintilfs. 

and 
CharlesWilliam  Gregory,  and  Edward 

Henry  Gregory  ...         Defendants, 

Whereas,  by  special  leave  obtained  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Rolt  SpcciiU 
aud  ^Tr.  Cairus,  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  on  the  dth  day  of  xWrniid  ibr 
April   instant,    moved    that    the  defendant,    Charles  William  ^'^^^  '^^'"^- 

1  -1  ^        /^  -      -n   ■  c        mittul  of 

Gregory,  mi^ht  stand  committed  to  the  Queens  Prison,  tor  c.  w.  G.  to 
breach  of  the  injunction  granted  against  him  l)y  this  Court  in 
this  cause,  on  the  1 3th  day  of  March  last.  Whereupon,  it  was 
ordered,  that  the  said  application  should  stand  over  until  the 
next  day;  when,  upon  renewing  the  said  application,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  said  application  should  stand  over,  with  leave 
to  give  a  furtlu^r  notice  to  the  defendant  Charles  William 
Gregory.  And  whereas  the  said  Mr.  Rolt  and  Mr.  Cairns, 
of  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  by  special  leave  this  day  obtained 
for  that  purpose,  and  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  notice 
of  motion  given  on  the  4th  day  of  April  instant,  this  day 
moved  and  offered  divers  reasons  unto  this  Court,  that  the 
defendant  Charles  William  Gregory  might  stand  committed  to 
the  Queen's  Prison  for  breach  of  the  said  injunction,  or  that  he 
might  be  f»irther  restrained  by  the  order  and  injunction  of  this 
court,  from  attending  the  office  of  the  partnership  firm  of 
Ogilby,  Moores,  Gregory  and  Company,  and  from  intermeddling 
with  the  property,  negotiable  instruments,  books,  papers, 
accounts,  or  affairs  thereof.  Whereupon,  and  upon  reading  an 
affida\it  of  the  plaintiff  William  Law  Ogilby,  filed  the  4th  day 
of  March,  1856,  and  the  Exhibits  therein  referred  to,  \iz. — 
Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  and  H.,  being  checks  drawn  on 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton  and  Company,  Exhibit  1^^'  being 

*    ExiliniT  I,  ONE  OF  THK  DIVKR.S  REASON'S  P.EFERRKD  TO  : — 

Noti.'o  is  lu'rel»y  j-'iv<n,  tliai.  Uio  first  vol'iino  i-  now  ])ul.li.^hin«r,  illustmtcd,  and  in  An  objec- 

royal  octuvo,   cf  a  rcli.u,ions,  s*^<  i:il,   and   jKilitir.-'l  wck,  (.nil tied /'>'/,/«>  Ophuor,,  an<l  tionablo  m- 

T{,rnr'f    nf    ]■:■:••'-, >■<!.    'V.'l.il,   o,ul  Tof.nUd    V':rn-tr,<h,r<    of    Cruun   un<l   I,n"sfirr,  tiiuation   t(» 

,     ,.         ',        ,  ,..,..'.,'         ...  ".  r.rspectuble 

l),.-dioau.d  to  lii;ni;nii»\,  pro.cci*'--^-  ^^^'d  (.ivili/ation  ;  lor  iho  use  ot  Hocieiies,  universi-  enrninals 

tics.  Ci.Hcj"-'.  svli"«.;s  (V''...  and  dc;uiii;!:r  witb  all  tlio  pn  sent  mftmcntous  t<)pi''s.  B^- 
CliarU-<  ^Villiant  (in  ;.-f>rv.  a  Pn.iDotor  and  cx-Diroctor  of  iIk-  African  Stoani  l^hip 
(  (Mii|'any,  second  nu-ndt-j-  of  tlio  tlrni  of  0^dll)y,  Moun-s,  (J?-o;;oi-y  ,1^:  (\k,  and  fnr 
npwanls   (.f    twenty-six   yeary   nne<'a>^inL'ly  onirac'cd    in    iioviirnt'on,    commerce    and 

,-iv!'i;"V'n''i. 
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a  print  of  an  advertisement ;  Exhibits  J  and  K,  being  respectively 
orders  given  by  the  defendant  Charles  William  Gregory,  to 
insert  snch  advertisement ;  and  Exhi])its  Lj  M,  O  and  P,  being 
newspapers  containing  such  advertisement.  An  affidavit  of 
James  Botwright,  filed  the  said  4th  day  of  April,  1856,  and  the 
Exhibits  therein  referred  to,  viz :  Exhibit  A  being  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  plaintiflF^s  solicitors  to  the  defendant  Charles 
William  Gregory,  dated  the  22nd  day  of  March,  1850.  Exhibit 
B  being  a  copy  of  another  letter,  from  same  to  same,  dated  the 
2nd  day  of  April  instant ;  and  Exhibit  C  being  a  letter  from 
the  defendant  Charles  William  Gregory,  to  the  plaintiff's  soli- 
citors, dated  the  4th  day  of  April,  1856.  An  affidavit  of  George 
Dennis  Connell,  filed  the  said  4th  day  of  April,  1856.  An 
affidavit  of  Edmund  Gooding,  filed  the  5th  day  of  April,  1856. 
An  affidavit  of  Murray  Maxwell  Johnson.  An  affidavit  of  the 
plaintiff,  William  Law  Ogilby.  And  a  joint  afHdavit  of  all  the 
plaintiffiH,  all  respectively  filed  the  7th  day  of  April,  1856.  And 
ajonit  affidavit  of  both  the  defendants,  filed  the  said  7th  of 
April,  1856.  And  upon  hearing  what  was  alleged  by  counsel 
for  the  i)laintifl[s,  and  Willcock  for  the  said  defendant. 

Tliis  Court  doth  order,  that  without  prejudice  to  any  appli- 
cation in  respect  of  the  said  defendants'  contempt  for  breach  of 
the  said  injunction,  an  injunction  be  awarded  to  restrain  tlie 
defendant  Charles  William  Gregory  from  attending  the  oflicc 
of  the  partnei^ship  firm  of  Ogilby,  Moorcs,  (Gregory  and  Com- 
pany, and  from  intermeddling  with  the  ])roperty,  negotiable 
iustnmieuts,  books,  papers,  accounts,  or  affairs  thereof,  until 
the  further  order  of  this  Couii;. 


Ingram  Court,  February  29///,  1856,  8  p.m. 

To  the  SUPKRINTEXDENT    of  tllC  LoNDON    DoCKS. 

Dear  Sir — As  I  have  not  been  favoured  with  a  reply  to 
my  letter  of  this  morning,  wishing  to  be  informed  whcthei 
Desnaux  had  any  groimd  for  alleging  that  the  London  Dock 


The  London 


Dock  Com-  Company  refused  to  recognize  orders  to  deliver  certain  goods 
To  justify  °  ex  Ethiope  and  Refriever,  to  my  brother  Lesley  Alexander 
thoniselvcs.  Q^-cgory,  and  that  such  attempt  was  defeated,  1  conclude  that 
he  was  justified  in  affirming  thereto  owing  to  your  friendly 
desire  to  serve  my  kind  partners,  Messrs.  Ogilby,  Moore  and 
Power,  and  therefore  it  is  not  now  necessaiy  for  you  to  favour 
me  with  a  reply.    You  will  in  due  time  receive  such  instructions 
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tVoin  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  will  phice  it  out  of  your  power 
to  facilitate  my  partners  kMiding  their  friendly  aid  to  an  un- 
grateful servant  of 

Yours  truly, 

C,  W.  GiiEnoRY 


Tur:  London  Dock  Company,  after  having  Mr.  Gregory'.^ 
support  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  do' what  they  can  towards 
prcHJuring  his  imprisonment,  by  permitting  their  clerk  to  give 
the  following  secret  evidejice  against  him,  through  those  highly 
respectable  (!)  solicitors,  Tatham,  Upton,  Upton  and  Johnson, 
Esquires  : — 

I,  George  Dennis  Connell,  of  the  London  Docks,  make  oath,  The  London 
and  say  as  follows  :  that  on  the  26th  day  of  March  last,  I  went  pany'sp-"' 
to  the  othce  of  Messrs.  Ogilby,  Moores,  Gregory,  and  Co.,  to  *i^"'^^^  -^'"^ 
request  that  a  vessel  lying  in  the  St.  Katherine  s  Docks,  called  bIou. 
the  Christiana  Caj'neil,  of  which  the  said  firm  were  the  agents, 
might  be  removed  into  the  London  Docks  and  discharge  her 
cargo  there,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  consignee  of  the  cargo. 
I  say  that  I  made  the  said  request  to  the  said  Charles  William 
(rregory,  aiM  he  at  once  refused  it,  saying,  I  might  tell  Mr. 
Chandler,  the  Superintendent  of  tlie  London  Docks,  that  this 
was  the  first  ship  he  had  lost,  (meaning,  as  I  verily  believe,  that 
the  London  Dock  Company  would  not  be  allowed  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  vessers  unloading  in  their  docks),    and  that  it 
should  not  be  the  last,  and  that  he,  the  said  Charles  William 
Gn^gory,   would   use    all  his   influence  against  the  said  Dock 
Company,   to  prevent  sliips  going  into  the  docks,  as  the  said 
Mr.  Chandler  had   chosen  to   go  with    the  stronger  party, — 
alluding,  as  1  verily  believe,  to  the  circumstance  of  the  said  Mr, 
Chandler  "^  having  sent  a  clerk  to  the  office  of  the  said  firm,  to 
enquire  the  name  of  the  x)ort8  of  shipment  of  some  goods  con- 
signed to  F.  Desnaux  and  Co.  by  the  Retriever,  mentioned  in  an 
order  given  in  the  name  of  the  said  firm,  for  the  delivery  of  the 
said   goods  to  Mr.    Lesley  Alexander   Gregory,  and  the  said  Lc^jgy 
Charles  William  Gregory  added,  ^'My  partners  have  got  an  Alexander 

.    .  .  .  /»     •  •         1        1       •  -I  1  Gregory,  oi 

injunction  to  prevent  my  interfering  m  the  business,  but  they  the  firm  of 
cannot  stop  my  moutli  or  my  pcn.^'  »  Ch^er^' 

and  Co. 

•  Willie  Mr.  Orctjnry  was  interesting  him.self  with  the  owner  of  the  sljlp  John  Ovf'f, 
to  kTCt  her  into  tho  London  Docks,  Mr.  Chandler  wiw  nctimr  avjalnst  him. 

2    K 
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away  tVom 
hia  f»rtico  by 
scorpions 
of  the  Court 
of  Clian- 
arv. 


20,  Anstin  Friars y  Ajtril  1),  185(). 
SiR^ — We  beg  to  give  you  notice  that  the  Court  has  this  clay 
made  an  order  that  you  are  not  to  attend  at  the  oiHce  of  your 
firm  in  Ingram  Court,  and  we  trust  tlierefore  that  you  will  see 
the  propriety  of  withdrawing  from  further  attendance  there. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  our  duty  to  add,  that  in  tlie  event  of 
your  setting  the  order  of  the  Court  at  defiance,  by  persisting  in 
your  attendance  at  tlic  office,  you  will  be  forthwith  committed 
to  prison  for  contempt  of  Court. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Tatham,  Ufton,  Upton  and  Johnson, 
C.  W.  Gregory. 


Special 
I'^uvo  ob- 
tained to 
rnovo  tho 
Honourablo 
TiKiuLsition 
to  rob  C.W. 
Gregory  of 
his  liberty. 


CoBts  tho 
god  of  tlio 
legal  pro- 
fewioii. 


3iu  Cbantrrii. 

Between  William  Law  OtJiLnv,  Samukl   Browning 

Power,  and  Andrew  Ferouson  Moork     Phnntiffs^ 
and 
Charles  William  Gregory,  and  Edwaru 

Henry  Gregory  ....  Defendants. 
Take  notice,  that,  by  special  leave  this  day  obtained  for  that  pur- 
pose, this  Honourable  Court  will  be  moved  before  His  Honour 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  William  Page  Wood,  on  Saturday, 
the  12th  day  of  April  instant,  or  so  soon  thereafter  as  counsel 
can  be  heard  on  behalf  of  the  above-named  plaintiffs.  That  the 
defendant  Charles  William  Gregory  may  stand  committed  to 
the  Queen's  Prison  for  breach  of  the  injunctions  granted  against 
him  by  this  Honourable  Court  in  this  cause,  on  the  l']tli  day  of 
March  last,  and  the  9th  day  of  April  instant;  and  that  the  said 
defendant  Charles  William  Gregoiy  may  be  ordered  to  pay  to 
the  plaintiflFs  their  costs  of  this  application  and  consequent 
thereon,  to  be  taxed  by  one  of  the  taxing  masters  of  this 
Ilonoui'able  Court. 

Dated  tliis  11th  day  of  April,  1850, 

Yours,  &c., 
Tatham,  Upton,  1  pton  and  Johnson. 
To  the  defendant,  C.  W.  Gregory. 


a.  f.  Affidavit  of  Samuel  Browning   Power,   one  of  the  abov(^- 

tooiand  named  plaintiffs,  sworn  11th  April,  1856,  say, — 

also  mate-  1.  I  say  that  the  defendant,  Charles  WiUiam  Gregory,  attended 

rnqnisition.  «t  tho  oflirr  of  my  firm  in  Tn^rram  Conrt.  Fenrhurch  Street,  on 
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the  9tli  and  lOtli  days  of  April  instant,  and  is  attending  there 
this  day,  notwithstanding  the  order  made  in  this  cause  by  this 
Honourable  Court,  on  the  said  9th  day  of  April  instant,  and  I 
verily  believe  that  he  will  continue  to  attend  there  until  he  is 
removed  by  legal  process. 
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Fenchurch  Street ,  llth  April,  185G. 
My  dear  Sir, — -The  enclosed  documents  have  this  moment 
only  reached  me.     Pray  let  me  know  if  I  can  instruct  Mr. 
Wilcock   to  say  anything,  or  otherwise  be  of  any  use  in  the 
matter. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 
C.  W.  Gregory,  Esq.  W.  S.  T.  Sandilands. 


Ingram  Court,  12//i  Ajrril,  1856. 
W.  S.  T.  Sandilands,  Esq., 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  just  received  your  note,  with  en- 
closures. As  I  foresaw,  the  law  administered  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  was  candied  on  under  the  regjd  shield  of 
lion  our,  the  usual  protection  for  the  unscrupulous,  it  will  be 
useless  my  longer  struggling  against  such  powerfid  odds, 
llcmaining,  my  dear  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Charles  William  Gregory. 


"  I  would  rather  trust  to  the  judgment  of  Israelite  magistrates  Justice  of 
than  to  Christian  judges  such  as  England  boasts  of.''— C.  W.  J^^^ea 

(rREGORY.  better  than 

Christian 

judges  of 

The  following    corrcspondenre  has   arisen    out  of  the  fore-  England, 
going :-  - 

25,  Throgmorton  Street,  April  lOth,  1856. 

YOURSELF  V,  DESNAUX.* 

Dear  Sir, — We  much  regret,  that,  after  our  conversation  this  Solicitors* 
momijig,  we  think  ourselves  bound  to  inform  you  that  we  can  coerce^ 
no  longer  act  as  your  solicitors  in  this  suit,  and  we  wdll  therefore  ^\^^:  ^-^^ 

,  .  ,  ,  1       .        ,  1    submit  to 

thank  you  to  mstruct  some  other  gentleman  to  obtam  the  usual  Chancery 

order  in  such  cases.     We  have  also  felt  it  our  duty  to  advise  ^nd^ii^is^ 

Mr.   J.   J.    Travers   to   withdraw   the   affidavit    made  by  him  tice. 
yesterday,  as  we  feel  confident  that,  had  he  been  aware  at  the 

*  Ro})crt  Blnrkrnoro,  Esqiiiro.  Office  5,  Surrey  Street,  Stmnd  ;  residence  22,  Circus 
Rr»i<i,  St.  JcliTi'.-  Wood  :  SoliHtor  »nd  f^cmmpli^e. 

O    p    o 

<v        1<        ^ 
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time  of  what  has  since  transpired,  he  would  not  have  made  it. 
We  lament  the  necessity  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  we  have 
done,  but  hope  you  will  agree  with  us  that  we  cannot  act  as 
your  solicitors  with  any  benefit  unless  you  consent  to  be  guided 
by  our  advice. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Amory,  Travkrs  and  SMixn. 
r.  W.  Gregory,  Esq., 

Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street. 


Ingram  Court,  8.15  a.m.,  April  Wth,  1856. 
Messrs.  Amory,  Tk avers  and  Smith. 

Gentlemen, — T  am  this  moment  in  receipt  of  your  note  of 
yesterday's  date,  by  which  I  regret  to  find  it  is  too  true,  what  1 
expressed  to  your  Mr.  Travers,  to  the  effect,  ^^  1  feared  he  had 
not  the  moral  courage  to  deal  with  truth  and  justice  against  the 
corrupt  practices  of  the  Honourable  Yice-Chancellor  Sir  W. 
Page  Wood,  in  a  case  between  me  and  my  partners.^' 

You  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  you  are  not  my  solicitors 
in  the  case  you  seem  so  desirous  of  meddling  with,  and  of 
advising  me.  Messrs.  Symes,  Teesdale,  and  Sandilands  are  my 
soHcitors  therein ;  and  when  they  abandon  me  to  untruth  and 
injustice,  it  wall  be  time  enough  for  me  to  apply  to  you  for  aid. 

I  therefore  cannot  permit  you  to  abandon  (on  the  ground 
you  allege)  your  duty  in  the  case  you  have  in  hand  between  me 
and  my  unscrupulous  servant 'Desnaux,  and  I  give  you  notice 
that  any  loss  I  may  sustain  by  your  act  I  shall  hold  you 
responsible  for. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  humble  servant, 

CiiAHLEs  William  Gregory. 


25,  Throgmorton  Street,  Uth  April,  1856. 

YOURSELF    V.    DESNAUX, 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  this  date,  the  tenor  of  which  tends  to  confirm  us  in 
our  opinion  that  we  cannot  any  longer  continue  to  act  as  your 
solicitors  in  this  suit ;  and  we  hope  you  will  consider  this  as  our 
final  determination ;  and  we  express  an  earnest  desire  that  you 
WiW  immediately  con&xxlt  some  other  gentleman,  in  order  that  you 
may  not  sustain  any  prejudice  as  respects  the  present  proceed- 
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ings.  We  have  to  remind  you  that  to-morrow  is  the  last  day  for 
filing  affidavits  in  support  of  your  application  to  be  appointed 
receiver.  Wc  have  sent  to  the  office  three  times  to-day  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Gregory  on  the 
subject. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Amory,  Travers  and  Smith. 
C.  W.  Gregory,  Esq., 

Ingram  Uourty  Fenchurch  Street. 


Ingram  Court,  8.15  a.m.,  Ap^il  \2thj  1856. 
Messrs.  Amorv,  Travers  and  Smith. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  this  morning  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  Amory, 

yesterday's  date,  by  which  you  seem  to  transfer  my  note  to  you  g,^^h™^ 

f)f  yesterday  to  your  own  advantage,  that  you  may  enter  the  <^^>»"piicoa 

ranks  of  the  legions  of  His  Honour  Vice- Chancellor  Sir  W.  Honour  Sir 

Page  Wood.  W.P.Wood. 

I  have,  as  you  are  aware,  already  suffered  a  loss  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  pounds  by  the  atrocious  delay  of  the 
Honourable  Court's  proceedings,  and  every  day  reduces  the 
value  of  the  palm  oil,  gums,  &c.  &c.,  which  need  not  have 
arisen  had  it  not  been  for  the  corrupt  state  of  the  judicial  and 
legal  professions.  Had  I  been  permitted  to  bring  Desnaux 
before  the  Lord  ^layor,  the  matter  would  have  been  settled  in 
a  few  minutes ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  ventured 
his  appearance  in  a  magisterial  court,  because  he  would  not 
have  the  facility  of  swearing  in  secret  what  he  dare  not  do  in 
open  court.  The  facilities  and  encouragement  given  to  the  evil 
disposed  in  the  high  and  honourable  Court  of  Chancery,  I  am 
unable  to  contend  with,  and  shall  wait  patiently  and  see  whether 
"  His  Honour,  Wood,''  repeats  upon  me  another  atrocity. 
Remaining  Gentlemen,  your  humble  servant, 

Charles  William  Gregory. 

P.S. — The  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Ingram  Travers  and  Mr. 
Merry,  already  filed  by  you  on  my  behalf,  to  enable  me  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Court  as  receiver  of  my  own  property,  I  con- 
sider sufficient  for  the  most  unscrupulous  court  of  law  to  admit. 


Ingram  Court,  8.15  a.m.,  loth  April,  1856. 
Messrs.  Amory,  Travers  and  Smith. 

Gentlemen, — I  much  regret  to  find,  from  my   friend  Mr* 
Carter,  who  waited  upon  you  yesterday,  on  my  behalf,  that  you 
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Unseemly  were  pleased  to  put  forward  the  usual  legal  difficulties,  with  h 
Amoiy,  view  to  deter  him  from  accepting  the  duties  of  a  receiver  of  my 
Tmvcrsand  property  out  of  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous  Desnaux,  tlie 
High  Court  of  Chanceiy,  and  its  legal  accomplices.  One  of  the 
arguments  used  Ly  you,  was  the  requirement  by  the  court  of 
security  for  £1 0,000.  from  Mr.  Carter,  should  he  seek  the  office 
of  receiver,  to  dispose  of  my  property ;  another  wjis,  an  intima- 
tion that  Desnaux  woukl  avail  himself  of  my  imprisonment  to 
his  own  advantage  with  my  friends  in  Africa.  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider such  proceedings  as  exceedingly  unseemly,  and  had  better 
been  avoided,  unless  intended  to  intimidate  me  to  compromise  a 
felony  perpetrated  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Yicc- 
Chancellor  and  his  accomplices.  As  my  determination  to  oppose 
the  injustice  of  the  Vice- Chancellor  is  not  to  be  shaken,  I  have 
to  request  you  will  communicate  to  the  honourable  court, 
that,  on  my  being  lodged  in  its  Bastile,  I  shall  fit  up  my  cell  as 
an  office,  so  that  brokers  and  tradesmen  who  are  employed  by 
merchants  to  buy  and  sell  will  have  the  same  facilities  of 
communicating  with  me  as  at  present,  while  I  am  under  the 
survei lance  of  a  detective  otUcer. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  humble  Servant, 

Charles  William  Grkgory. 
Declaration  P.S. — YouT  intimation  of  inducing  Mr.  John  Ingram  Travers 
against  the  ^^  permit  you  to  withdraw  his  affidavit  filed  in  my  favour,  I  do 
iiiRonstitu-  not  thiuk  he  would  allow,  as  I  informed  him,  at  the  time  he 
of  Qian-  niade  it,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  not  be  permitted 
^^n-'  to  continue  in  peace  so  long  as  I   was  enabled  to  expose  its 

atrocities. 


Vice-chancellor  lVood\s  Court, 
Lincoln  s  Inn,  Saturday,  April  1:2,  1850. 

OGILRY    V,    GREGORV. 

John  Roit'a       jyjj.  KoLT.—Would  vour  Ilouour  allow  me  to  mention  the 

appeal  to 

Vice-Oian-  casc  of  Ogilby  V.  Gregory.  We  duly  served  the  notice.  Your 
to  sTtMiV  Honour  gave  leave,  I  think,  on  the  9th,  to  give  notice  of  motion 
naQiaru  for  to-day,  and  Mr.  Power,  one  of  the  firm,  says  that  Mr. 
Gregory  has  attended  at  the  office  "  on  the  Uth  and  10th  days 
of  Ai)ril  instant,  and  is  attending  there  this  day.^'  This  is 
sworn  on  the  1 1th  : — '^  Notwithstanding  the  order  made  in  this 
cause  by  this  liouourablc  Court  on  the  said  t)th  of  April  instant. 
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and  1  verily  believe  that  he  will  coutiuuc  to  attend  there  until 
he  is  removed  by  legal  proeess." 

The  yicE-CiiANCELLOR. — There  is  the  affidavit  of  the  service 
of  the  order  ? 

Mr.  RoLT. — The  affidavit  of  service. 

The  Vice-Chaxcellor. — And  affidavit  of  notice][of  the  order  ? 

Mr.  RoLT. — The  affidavit  of  the  notice  of  the  order.  The 
affidavit  of  James  Botwright  and  Charles  Bryan  is  this.  Mr. 
Botwright  says,  "  That  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter 
delivered  by  me  for  liim  to  his  brother  Edward  Henry  Gregory.'' 
lie  appeared  on  the  motion.  The  solicitor  was  in  Court  when 
the  order  for  his  non-attendance  at  the  office  was  made.  He 
appeared  on  that  motion,  and  his  solicitor  was  in  Court  at  the 
time.  Then  this  letter  was  delivered  on  the  9th  of  April  to  his 
brother  : — ^^  We  beg  to  give  you  notice.''  [Mr.  Rolt  read  the 
letter  to  the  words,  ''  contempt  of  Court."]  Then  Mr.  Bryan 
says  : —  '^  The  following  is  the  copy  of  another  letter.'^  [Mr. 
liolt  read  extracts  from  the  affidavit]  to  the  words,  ''  annexed 
copy  of  it."] 

The  Vick-Chancellor. — Then  you  served  him  with  that 
same  notice? 

Mr.  Rolt. — Then  we  delivered  a  copy  of  the  draft  order : — 
*'  When  I  delivered  the  letter  he  said  he  had  received  the  letter 
of  the  9th.  [Mr.  Rolt  read  the  affidavit  to  the  words  : — "  when 
Edward  Henry  interposed  with  the  remark  that  it  was  a  very 
impertinent  question."]*  We  have  not  gone  into  any  other 
evidence. 

The  Vice-Chancellor. — Edward  Henry  seems  to  be  behaving  An  insolent 
almost  as  badly.    Have  you  any  affidavit  of  service  of  this  notice  „mao  by 

of  motion  ?  Vico-Chan- 

cellor 

Mr.  Rolt. — The  affidavit  of  service  of  this  notice  of  motion  I  Wood, 
have  not*  at  this  moment.     It  will  be  produced  to  the  registraf 
immediately. 

The  Yice-Ciiancellor. — It  must  be  produced  to  the  registrar. 
There  is  no  other  course  but  to  commit  this  unfortunate  gentleman. 

•  After  Tatham's  clerk  askeol  mo  if  I  liad  received  the  letter  of  tlio  j»reviou8    Misconduct, 
evening,  the  9th,  and  on   my   reply inj,'  in  the  affirmative,  he  handed  me  a  copy  and    ^^  |  ^   ?*" 
notice  cf  tlie  ('ourt  about  my  commitment  for  contempt.     Ho  shortly  returned,  and    u  f^y.^'' 
(iskcil  mo  if  I  intended   to  di.sobey  the  order.     I  desired  him  to  j.ut  in  writiug  any    alias  clerk. 
question,  which   I  mIiouUI  ru]>ly  to  in  the  usual  way,  to   prevent  mLs-HUiten\ents.     My 
brother  o]>served,  such   a  question  sho\ild   not  liave  been  put  ;  wliicli,  as  usual  with 
tlie  legal  profession,  he,  the  clerk,  converted  into  an  affida\'it  for  His  Honour  to  deal 
with.— C.  W.  G. 


^''  i  Pa ULi  a m i:  n  i  .  k  >    I  j: 01  in  i o> 
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Mr.  Holt. — We  have  not  eutered  into  evidence  any  further. 
It  is  onr  of  tho<e  unforniuate  cases,  wliicli  are  too  numerous, 
compri>iug  committals  for  contempt,  in  which  gentleraen,  to 
'!?'^*^'""-  serve  their  oavii  ends,  from  some  mistaken  view,  determine  to 
•.):t  Hi*.'h*  be  committed,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
^■v'^n  -i-  speaking  of  tlie  remor:^eles^  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Chaucery. 
^vithtri.:  The  VicE-CuANCELLOR. — There  is  nothing  to  be  done   now 

Vkv^'r .'»-.-    but  to  commit  him.     Ever\tliing  has  been  dune  to  avoid  it. 
J-"  - '.'^^^'-'^       Mr.  RoLT. — Evervtliing  has  been  done  to  avoid  it  that  was 
Litv'i  lis       possible.     I  believe  it  is  usual  to  make  it  part  of  the  notice  of 
^^^*:;/ :         motion,  and  it  is  part  of  the  notice  of  motion  that  he  do  pay  the 
&>:it  cost's  of  this  application. 

CLartI  is         The  Vice-Chaxcellor. — That   would  be  the  usual   course, 

vlt'i'*^  *       ^  should  think.     It  must  be  according  to  the  usual  course, 

»ol"  *  Mr.  Holt. — It  is  in   the  notice  of  motion  :  and,   if  such    a 

course  is  usual,  the  registrar  will  make  it  })art  of  the  order,  and 

the  affidavit  of  service  of  this  notice  of  motion  mu:?t  be  produced 

to  the  registrar. 

{  T'l  htt  ciiJitiuutd. ) 
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PARLIAMENTARY    PROTECTION    TO    SCHEMING 
ADVENTURERS. 

The  Editor  of  Tht  Timts  writes  in  favour  thereof,  thus  :  — 
Tf'  T-mt^  E\'::kv  C'liC  wlio  h!i>  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  or  reading 

the  writings  uf  Lord  Oversione  must  reirret  that  one  so  singu- 
larly  gifted  with  powers  of  argument  and  illustration,  with  the 
command  of  elegant  language,  and  with  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  of  commercial  matters,  so  seldom  addresses  the 
House  of  Peers.  Any  observation  that  falls  from  him  receives, 
as  it  well  deserve^,  the  greatest  attention,  and  those  who  differ 
from  him  must  well  weigh  the  arguments  which  they  oppose  to 
so  greiit  an  authority.  Still,  after  all  authority  is  no  safe 
guide  on  such  matters  of  opinion  as  can  be  reduced  to  the  test 
of  rea>on  and  argument,  and,  like  habit  and  association,  often 
misleads  the  soimdest  judgment  and  perverts  the  clearest  reason. 
In  presuming  to  ditt'er  from  Lurd  Overstone  on  a  matter  of 
commercial  policy  and  morality  \\e  are  quite  aware  that  the 
weiglit  of  authority  is  against  us  ;  but  argument  is  of  more  avail 
than  authority,  and  we  rely  on  an  appeal  to  reason  against  the 
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unsupported  aphorisms  of  any  one,  however  competent  to  judge 
and  to  give  expression  to  his  judgment.     Lord  Overstone  states 
tliat  the  measure  for  limited  liability  of  last  session  was  brought 
forward  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mission.    This  we  emphatically  deny.     We  have  not  taken  the  deni^a  of' 
trouble  to  count  the  numbers  on  each  side,  but  in  weight  of  The  Timejf. 
argument  and  power  of  reasoning  there  is  really  no  comparison  uc  denial  of 
at  all  between  them.    Accahi  we  must  denv  that  Lord  Overstone  ^*^^L,^^' 

o  "  The  Times. 

has  any  right  to  stigmatize  the  present  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  limited  liability  as  hasty.  The  bill  was  introduced  on  the 
first  working  day  of  the  session,  it  has  passed  its  second  reading, 
and  will  be  committed  after  Easter ;  so  that  there  is  no  great 
probability  of  its  reaching  the  House  of  Lords  before  the 
beginning  of  May — a  period  of  full  three  months— sufficient, 
we  should  presume,  to  bring  to  maturity  the  judgment  of  the 
most  deliberate  capitalist.  Neither  can  we  admit  that  Lord 
Overstone  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  speaks  oji  behalf  of  the 
commercial  interest  of  this  country.  The  opinions  of  the  great  Th^  Times 
mass  of  commercial  men  are,  as  nobody  knows  better  than  p^^retof 
ourselves,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  swindling 
limited  liability,  and  a  peer  who  denounces  that  system,  and  at  ^^rs. 
the  same  time  assumes  to  represent  the  commercial  interest  of 
England,  is  either  no  representative  at  all,  or  misinterprets  the 
message  which  he  was  instructed  to  convey.  What  reason  has 
Lord  Overstone  for  thinking  that  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment were  not  well  considered  ?  Their  principle — all  w^th  which 
Lord  Overstone  attempts  to  deal — was  aflirmed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  without  a  division,  and  has  been  received  with 
unanimous  and  almost  unexampled  favour  by  the  press  and  by 
the  country.  Lord  Overstone  states  that,  had  limited  Hability 
existed  in  1825  even  barter  would  have  been  brought  to  stagna- 
tion. He  does  not  favour  us  with  the  proof  of  this  assertion, 
and  ])erhaps  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  do  so.  Had  limited 
liability  existed  in  1825,  we  may  confidently  presume  that  the 
following,  among  many  others,  would  have  been  the  results  : — 
First,  joint-stock  companies  would  have  been  less  trusted  if  Untenable 

1111  1  i.         •j.i  1  •    1        1  inciTantilo 

people  had  known  the  exact  amount  wutli  which  they  were  ai-j^monts 
trading.      This  would  have  operated    by   way   of   prevention.   ^.  ^^"^ 
Secondly,   when   joint-stock  companies  failed,  the  loss  to  the 
shareholders  would  have  been  ascertained  and  limited,  and  those 
scenes  of  unmerited  distress  which  we  are  just  now  witnessing 
in  the  case  of  the  Tipperary  bank  would  have  been  spared ;  the 
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creditors  would  have  Buffered,  but,  having  trusted  less,  they 
would  have  lost  less.  This  would  have  been  by  way  of  cure. 
Wliat  there  would  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  things  to  briug 
us  to  barter,  or  make  barter  impossible,  Lord  Overstone  does 
not  tell  us ;  but,  as  the  main  effect  of  the  crash  of  1 825  was  the 
temporary  annihilation  of  credit,  and  as  barter  is  a  species  of 
contract  in  which  credit  is  neither  asked  nor  given,  the  con- 
nexion between  the  crash  of  1825  and  tlic  stagnation  of  barter 
is  by  no  means  obvious. 

Lord  Overstone  next  launches  into  a  disquisition  on  currency 
and  on  credit.  He  asserts  that,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
drain  of  the  precious  metals,  commerce  is  in  a  sound  condition, 
because,  we  presume,  from  the  context  of  what  he  says,  com- 
merce is  now  only  in  a  slight  degree  based  on  credit.  The 
inevitable  tendency,  he  says,  of  limited  liability  is  to  extend  and 
intensify  the  principle  of  credit,  and  therefore,  we  presume,  to 
render  us  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals.  Surely  sucli  reasoning  is  neither  specious  nor 
solid.  Supposing  a  trader  under  the  present  law  to  require 
additional  capital  without  wishing  to  take  in  a  new  acting 
partner,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  borrow  money  at  the 
current  rate  of  interest  in  the  market.  This  places  him  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  at  the  mercy  of  those  causes  which  lead 
to  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  consequent 
contraction  of  the  currency.  lie  may  find,  without  any  fault 
of  liis  own,  that  the  interest  demanded  from  him  is  doubled  or 
tripled,  or  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  discount  even  for  the 
most  approved  bills.  A  system  which  leaves  the  trader  no  re- 
source except  to  go  to  the  money-lender  for  accommodation 
I ) laces  him  as  nmch  as  possible  at  the  mercy  of  the  money- 
market.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  some  system  of  limited 
Hability  introduced,  the  trader  has  then  another  resource.  Ho 
may  obtain  capital  on  terms  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  his  ])usiness,  because  the  receij)t  of  those  profits  will  no 
longer  be  attended  by  the  terrible  liability  to  utter  ruin,  in  case 
of  the  failure  of  the  borrower.  So  far  as  this  change  in  the 
law  has  any  effect  it  will  take  the  trader  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
mere  hill-discounter,  and  place  him  in  those  of  ])ersoDS  bound 
to  him  in  a  much  closer  tie  of  association,  and  whose  interests 
are  therefore  much  more  identical  with  his  own,  and  much  less 
regulated  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  money-market.  Lord 
Overstone  thinks  that  limited  liability  must  extend  and  mtensify 
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the  principle  of  credit.     We  appreliend  directly  the  reverse,  for  Lord  Ovcr- 

,.  ,  ,.  MiTi  Til  •  ^'t    stone's  in- 

tlie  plaui  reason  that  creditors  will  be  less  likely  to  give  credit  toiiigibio 
to  firms  that  pledge  a  part  than  to  those  which  pledge  the  whole  J!^""^^V  ^" 
of  the  property  of  the  partners,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  view  liability 
we  cite  the  evidence  of  Lord  Overstone  himself,  given  before  ^y^^^T 
the  commissioners,  which  concludes  with  the  following  words  : —   Tima. 
"  If  limited  liability  is  an  arrangement  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  parties  constituting  the  concern,  but  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public,  and  if  the  public  still  give  credit  to  such  concerns, 
it  can  only  be  because  the  peculiar  form  of  such  legislation 
leaves  them  practically  no  other  alternative  -/^  and  we  commend 
to  Lord  Overstone^s  attention  his  own  observation  in  the  same 
paper, — that  the  amount  of  confidence  which  can  properly  be 
placed  in  any  concern  is  a  question  the  decision  of  which  should 
rest  with  the  public,  and  not  with  the  Legislature.     The  popular  Dexterity 
objection  to  limited  liability  is,   that   it  will    destroy  credit;  ^Ti,,i«smiiu 
but  few  of  its  opponents  have  had   the  dexterit\%  like  Lord  attempt  to 
Overstone,  to  urge  against  it — first,  that  it  will  destroy,  and  agidnst 
then  that  it  -will  increase,  credit.     Lord  Overstone  threatens  us  ^■""^"*^" 

'  ^  sense. 

with  a  giant  and  a  demon,  to  be  evoked  by  this  law,  whose 
name  is  Speculation.  Again  we  will  answer  him  out  of  his  own 
mouth  : — '^  All  attempts  in  such  matters  to  substitute  legal 
provisions  in  the  place  of  individual  prudence  or  of  the  public 
judgment  have  proved  proverbial  failures.  Confidence  will  be 
meted  out  to  concerns  not  exclusively  in  reference  to  the 
amount  of  capital  ultimately  responsible  for  their  engagements/^ 

From  tliese  principles  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  speculation  The  Tima 
cannot  be  created  by  limited  nor  checked  by  unlimited  liabihty,  john  buU's 
but  must  depend,  not  on  tlic  amount  of  capital,  but,  on  in-  f^iiiij^iiity 
dividual  prudence  and  private  judgment.    Limited  liability  docs  J^rotortion*^ 
not,  as  Lord  Overstone  savs,  allow  people  to  borrow  without  **'^^" 

,.  ITT  1*1  .1  1-..  kiiavcH. 

i)enig  obliged  to  repay,  but  to  borrow  on  special  terms,  limiting 
ilie  right  to  receive  repayment  to  a  particular  fund,  terms  which 
if  found  onerous  to  the  lender  are  sure  to  be  considered  and 
provided  for  in  the  contract  by  an  extra  charge  in  the  nature  of 
insurance.  Lord  Overstone  appears  as  the  advocate  of  concerns 
anxious  to  carry  on  their  business  on  honest  principles ;  but  the 
one  principle  is  just  as  honest  as  the  other,  as  it  is  quite  as 
honest  to  insure  a  bad  life  at  a  high  as  a  good  one  at  a  low 
j)rcrnium,  tlic  only  principle  in  either  case  being  that  enough 
should  be  dcniaHded  to  protect  against  the  risk  and  leave  a 
vcasonably  high  rate  of  profit.     Had  Lord  Overstone  said  that 
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TU  Tiwes     under  the  name  of  extended  credit  he  was  really  denoniicin^ 

an  advocato    .  .,..  tti/."  i- 

for  unscru-    increased  commercial  activity^  and  under  that  of  speculation  a 
puicms  closer  and  more  severe  competition^  that  he  appeared  as  tlie 

advocate  of  those  commercial  concerns  which  disliked  the 
introduction  of  new  houses  into  the  trades  they  monopolize,  his 
speech  would  have  been  more  intelligible,  though  probably  less 
persuasive,  and  woukl  have  given,  we  apprehend,  a  more  faithful 
picture  of  the  views  of  those  who  regard  Avith  dismay  and 
apprehension  the  effort  to  remove  existing  trammels  from  the 
association  of  capital  in  commercial  enterprises  --Times,  22nd 
March,  1856. 
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THE  LORDS  OF  THE  TRExVSUKY  QUIET  NOISY 
VANITY,  AT  THE  PUBLIC  EXPENSE. 

]\rr.  AY.  S.  Lindsay,*  M.P.,  and  the  Civil  Sp:iivice. —  In 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  Tyne,  the 
Board  of  Customs  have  consideraljly  added  to  the  staff  in  tlie 
Cnstom  House  of  Sliields.  A  portion  of  the  appointments  were 
given  by  the  Treasury  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  M.P,,  who,  instead  of 
using  them  for  party  purposes,  liJis  intrusted  them  to  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  all  parties  in 
the  town  interested  in  the  trade  of  the  port.  Several  deserving 
persons  have  thus  been  placed  in  respectable  situations. — Man- 
chester Guardian,  April,  185G. 
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THE  HANGAL^N^S  LETTER  TO  THE  aUb:EN. 

When  the  first  edition  of  the  Groans  of  the  Gallows  was  pub- 
lished in  18 IG — since  issued  with  additional  information — Mr. 
Calcraft,  our  indefatigable  public  servant   (so  we  were  informed 

•  Treaty  or  Pkack.  ilor.sE  of  O^mmon^.  6th  May.  IS 50.—  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay 
said,  tho  Treaty  coiit.ainod  more  than  ho.  for  ono,  r'xpooUd  it  w-vild  d".  and  he 
Wius  therefore  ajj:rei;a]>ly  J^urj'riscd  npoii  reading:,'  it,  for  he  hati  fcurcd  that  the 
war  would  not  end  except  in  a  i)oace  di.<hononrahle  to  England.  But,  feolinj:: 
hoth  joy  and  satisfaction  on  readinjr  Hie  Trv-atr.  lie  felt  ir  to  W  his  duty  to  express 
his  satisfaction  at  the  condu.^ion  come  to.  (llcnr,  and  elieers.)  lie  cxpeeted 
nothiijfr  from  the  noMe  lord,  li-^  w.anted  no  plaoo.  Init  lio  considered  it.  Iiis  right 
to  render  praise  where  praise  was  due. — (Hoar,  hejir.) 
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by  a  close  friend  of  his),  thought  lie  would  send  a  memorial 
to  the  Queen,  in  reply  to  many  of  the  observations  contained 
therein.    The  late  disgusting  "^  Bousfield  tragedy'^  having  proved 
beyond  doubt,  the  truth  of  the  revelations  long  before  given  in 
that  work,  of  the  agonised  feelings  he  has  endured  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  horrible  office,  and  in  addition  to -the  demoraliza- 
tion attending  the  exhibition  of  the  gallows,  that  it  is  in  its 
old  age  as  decrepit  in  the  art  of  neatly  strangling  as  the  aged 
nervous  hangman  himself,  we  thought  that  now  was  the  most 
propitious  time  for  the  loioest  ^^  officer  of  state''  to  make  known 
to  the  highest  his  thoughts  on  the  result  of  his  twenty-seven  theStatoto 
years'  experience  of  public  neckstretching  for  terror  and  example  ^""^/^^^"^' 
sake,  to  men  and  women,  and  babes  of  both  sexes.     Especially  thouglits  to 
wlien  so  serious  a  climax  as  shooting  him  on  the  platform  of  the  Thelao 


Tho  lowe!*t 
officer  of 


gibbet  was  threatened  tliat  he  was  compelled  to  run  away,  we 


atrocious 
attempt  to 

did  more  than  hope,  we  felt  positive,  Calcraft  would  discharge  assassinato 
himself,  demand  a  pension,  and  show  good  practical  reasons  why  Jl^^tofficer 
the  gallows  and  its  liideous  paraphernalia,  and  even  black  New-  of  State, 
gate  itself,  should  give  way  to  the  advanced  civilisation  of  the 
age.     This  course,  we  have  heard,  he  w^as  inclined  to  at  first ; 
but  old  habits  were  hard  to  shake  off,  therefore  his  motto  for  a 
little  longer  must  be — 

"  He  that  hangs  and  nins  away, 
Lives  to  hang  anotlier  day." 

Besides,  his  half- formed  resohition  to  drop  the  '^  DROP,"  and 
retire  upon  his  dingy  laurels,  to  moralize  in  obscurity  upon  the 
many  arduous  struggles  he  has  been  engaged  in,  and  to  let  his 
country,  from  the  Queen  downwards,  know  the  exact  number  of 
murders  his  performance  on  the  national  platform  has  prevented, 
was  totally  reversed  by  the  interview  with  closed  doors  which  he 
had  afterwards  with  tlie  pure-minded  and  enlightened  directors 
of  '^Newgate  Fair,"  who,  doubtless,  thought  that  the  old  hang- 
man's tottering  nerves  could  be  propped  up  by  the  strength  of 
a  young  assistant  for  a  little  while,  until  he  had  served  sufficient 
apprenticeship  at  the  stretching  business ;  and  thus  prevent  the 
failure  of  the  museum  they  so  delight  in,  and  the  necessity  of 
the  sheriffs  soiling  their  hands  with  the  dirty  work  of  their 
deputy. 

To  a  brother  snob  Calcraft  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  memo- 
rialize the  Queen  against  the  "  Groans  of  the  Gallows,"  but  he 
was  sorry  that  he  could  not  write  well  enough,  or  else,  as  there 
are  '^  sermons"  even  in  "  stones,"  a  hangman  could  probably 
preach  an  eloquent  sermon  to  the  Queen. 
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To  forego  such  an  impoitaut  and  instructive  intention,  involv- 
ing it  may  be  in  the  unseen  future  the  safety  of  England^s 
state — 

"  liig  uith  tJ>c  fate  of  Victoria  niul  licr  throne—  " 

we  thought  it  our  duty  to  here  proffer  our  services  as  araanxi- 
fiisis,  and  communicate  what  we  think  arc,  or  ought  to  be,  tlie 
rlioughts  of  an  executioner  of  more  than  a  himdred  persons, 
liimself  now  tottering  to  the  grave. 

This  will  be  doing  great  honour  to  our  hanging  friend,  and 
quite  according  to  precedent ;  for  that  there  were  literary  execu- 
tioners we  shall  show,  by  quoting,  in  the  course  of  these  pages, 
the  letter  written  by  his  brother  executioner  of  France.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  our  allies,  when  they 
found  the  same  difficulties  in  hanging  as  Calcraft  did  in  the  case 
of  Bousficld,  by  substituting  the  guillotine ;  rather  we  would 
The  gallows  ^^^  them  tlic  cxamplc  of  a  system  of  punishment  more  befitting 
to  ho.  burnt,  theChristianitv  and  enlightenment  of  our  countrv, — first,  making 

nslies  ming-    A   BONFIRE    Or  THE    GALLOWS,  AND  MINGLING   ITS   ASHES  WITH  TUE 

led  with  the  jtuiNS  OF  Newgate  :  and  then,  in  a  better  classified  gaol, 

ruMirt  of  '  '  ' 

Npwgato.  ADAPTED  FOR  INSTRUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PUNISHMENT,  CON- 
FINING FOR  LIFE  (doomed  TO  UNRECOMPENSED  LABOUR)  EVERY 
ONE  WHO  TAKES  THE  LIFE  OF  A  FELLOW-CREATURE. 

In  1792,  tlie  gallows  being  found  to  inflict  prolonged  torture, 
by  the  common  mode  of  hanging,  Duport,  the  ^Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, writes  the  following  letter  respecting  the  substitution  of 
some  mode  of  beheading. 

(  To  he  continued. ) 


HOW  THE  JESUITS  ANGLE   FOR  OLD  LADIES  AND 

WIDOWS. 

TheEngiish       The  siucercly  Christian  soul  can  but  feel  alarmed  for  the 
pot  ai- '        future  prospects  of  the  English  church  when  it  reads  of  the 
'^^^d'''\^^      daily  perversions   to   Romanism   of   so   many  English  ladies, 
ofbocoining  Shoidd  the  apostasies  continue  to  multiply  in  the  same  ratio,  it 
manize  .  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  forctcl  that  iu  Icss  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  all  the 
high  church  party  will  have  trooped  off  to  join  the  enemy.     Let 
the  sense  of  apprehension,  however,  give  way  to  a  calm   and 
impartial  consideration  of  facts.      The  first  questiou  the  in- 
vestigator will  demand  of' bis  own  mind  ^vill  be  something  to 
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this  effect :  TIow  cau  it  be  that  so  many  perversions  arc  con- 
stantly taking  place  among  the  best  classes  of  English  society  ? 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  first  thing  of  which  the  mind  seeks  an 
explanation  is  the  cause,  whether  efficient  or  occasional,  of  this 
aristocratical  apostasy  from  an  Evangelical  church  to  another 
based  upon,  inspired,  and  governed  solely  by  man  and  human 
passions. 

Example  and  familial*  custom  have  great  influence  over  the 
aristocratic  classes,  as  all  historj^  proves.     It  w^as  said  with  much 
truth  of  Bloomerism  a  few  years  ago,  that  if  some  duchess  or 
marchioness  had  adopted  it,  the   anti-artistic  costume  would 
have  incontinently  become  an  English  fashion.     That,  therefore, 
which  could  not  be  effected  at  the  time  of  the  Bloomerist  ex- 
travagance is  really  taking  place  now   with  regard  to  Papistic 
eccentricity.     The  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a  first  duchess.  Papistical 
a  first  marchioness,  a  first  countess;  but  when  once  one  of  of  theTri/ 
these  aristocratic  ess^s  passed  into  the  alphabet  of  Kome,  it  was  tocnu  y. 
an  easy  matter  for  the  professors  of  error  to  add  new  names  to 
the  fatal  book  of  Babylon.     The  example  of  the  duchess  in- 
fluenced the  marchioness,  that  of  the  marchioness  the  countess, 
that  of  the  countess  the  baroness  and  the  lady^  and  so  on  in 
succession  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the  family.     Besides,  in  the 
meetings  of  high  society  the  neophytes  of  the  liomish  Beast 
have  every  opportunity  of  sowing  their  venomous  teeth.     In 
saloons,  in  soirees^  in  drawing-rooms,  and  in  social  boudoir  chat, 
like  Deucalion  of  fabulous  times,  they  watch  for  the  teeth  shed 
by  themselves  to  produce  an  equal  number  of  converts  to  the 
scarlet-robed  a])omination.     No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Catholic  '"Scotch 
Sla?)dard  of  last  week  should  have  made  the  observ  ation,  that  aro  W)in- 
the  Duchess  of  Arj^^ylc  is  the  third  Scotch  duchess  who  has,  in  ^"^  ^^^'}  ^^ 
the  course  of  a  few  months,   passed  over  to  Uomanism.     As 
duchess  converts  duchess,  I  shall  not  be  at  all  astonished  to  find 
a  few  months  hence  that  the  number  of  duchess  neophytes  is  at 
least  a  dozen. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  weight,  however,  of  example  and 
familiarity,  still  such  things  must  be  regarded  only  as  the 
occasional  cause  of  perversion,  and  the  true  and  efficient  cause 
has  still  to  be  discovered.  To  arrive  the  more  surely  at  this  Aristocracy 
fortunate  Papal  California,  I  shall  employ  as  my  magnetic  califon^. 
needle  the  secret  monitions  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (Monita 
secreta  Societutis  Jesus),  as  it  but  too  natui'ally  happens  that 
whore  aristocratic  apostasy  is  in  question  there  the  insidious 


to  Monnon- 
ism. 
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works  of  Jesuitism  may  be  traced.     It  is  especially  to  the  Jiris- 

tocracy  of  birth  and  money  that  tlic  Jesuits  turu  their  attcutiou 

and  care,  as  tlie  source  uhcncc  tlicy  themselves  derive  the  life 

of  power  and  the  soul  of  gold.       In  tlie   above   monitmis    I 

stumbled   upon   a   separate    chapter    exclusively   dedicated   to 

fishing  for  old  ladies  and  widows.     Not  that  in  entenng  upon 

this  interesting  and  most  suggestive  chapter  I  wish  to  allude  to 

the  recent  female  converts  to  Romanism  in  England.     Far  be  it 

from  me !     In  the  Free  Word  neither  old  ladies  nor  widows  an* 

specially  meutioned,  but  oidy  converts.     The  examination   is, 

therefore,  intended  for  the  edification  of  my  readers  in  general, 

Satan  ac-      for  the  instruction  of  Protestants  at  large  ;    and   if  any  lady 

liavin,:^  a       couvcrt  finds  in  it  her  own  likeness  and  personal  illustration,  so 

hand  in  tho  much  the  worsc  for  her ;  I  am  certainly  not  to  be  blamed  for  it, 

conversion  i/»it'it  t* 

of  females  but  she  herscli,  the  Jesuits,  the  chapter  of  secret  momtionSy  or, 
if  she  prefers  it,  the  devil,  who  always  has  a  hand  in  such  anti- 
evangelical  perversions. 
Jesuitism  of  In  speaking  of  Jesuits  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  those  of 
thjit'of  Rome,  but  comprehend  also  those  of  Oxford;  the  Jesuitism  of 
Piisey  ono     Lovohi  and  that  of  Pusev  beincr  one  and  the  same  thing.     Both 

and  tho  "  ,  "  .  .       . 

samo  thing,  raccs  belonging  to  the  same  family,  act  upon  the  same  principles, 

are  taught  from  the  same  book,  instructed  in  the  same  school, 

and  labour  for  the  same  end.     What  the  Jesuits  effect   witli 

Catholic  old  ladies  and  widows  the  Oxford  Jesuits  practise  with 

respect  to  the  old  ladies  and  widows  of  Protestantism,  and  all 

for  the  greater  glory  of  God  (ad  major  em  Dei  gloriam)  and  the 

exaltation  of  the  holy  Roman  church  and  the  blessed  chair  of 

Holy  bait      the  glorious  Saint  Peter.     Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to 

Josiiitfl.         ^^^^  tbe  original  Jesuits  themselves — that  is,  those  of  Rome — 

about  the  Protestant  ladies,  employed  in  entrapping  them  by 

means  of  the  bacon  and  cheese  of  Jacob  instead  of  the  beans 

and  lentils  of  Esau.     T  lay  it  down,  then,  as  a  practical  fact, 

that  Englaud  owes  this  aristocratic  exodus  from  Protestanfllfem 

to  Romanism  to  the  tender  care  of  foreign  and  native  Jesuits. 

Jesuitical  The  chapter  of  admonitions  to  which  I  particularly  allude  is 

Educing       devoted  exclusively  to  teaching  the  various  methods  of  courting 

old  ladies      ^^jwj   geduciug  aged  ladies  and   widows  in  order  to  obtain  the 

and  widow/?.        ^  o      c 

advantages  derivable  from  their  influence  and  their  money.  It 
must  be  premised  that  the  courtship  and  seduction  are  directed 
primarily  to  their  perversion,  this  being  the  immediate  step  to 
the  devotion  of  their  influence  and  money  to  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Three  principal  methods  of  pleasing  elderly  ladies  and  widows 
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A'V^ 


are  taught  in  this  chapter  :  Conversation,  Love,  and  Asceticism. 

First  of  all  is  conversation.      It  is  well  known  that  women,  Old  women 

particularly  the  old,  passionately  love  to  chatter,  and  have  the  aLiy  lovo 

stronger  desire  for  conversation  in   proportion   as   tliey  have  tocimtter. 

greater  difficulty  in  finding  any  one  to  converse  with  them.     It 

is  equally  wxll  known  that  men  in  general  prefer  the  society  of 

young  women,  unless  wit,  vivacity,  and  mental  culture  cover 

the  deficiency,  and  make  up  for  the  loss  of  youth.     The  Jesuits, 

therefore,  dedicate  a  number  of  their  men  to  the  office  of  daily 

pai*ticipants  in  the  small  talk  of  these  venerable  chatterboxes, 

w  ho  anticipate  the  holy  visit  with  the  anxiety  with  which  the 

Jews  watched  for  the  manna  in  the  desert.     When  I  was  in  ^^^'  Garnz?i 

Italy,  and  especially  in  Naples  and  Turin,  I  was  myself  per-   v.it'i.,jc<^iits 

sonallv  acquainted  with  some  of  these  Jesuits  destined  to  amuse  ''''^♦'"^'<' '« 

•'  ^  .  uinuso  old 

old  ladies  by  their  conversation,  and,  upon  my  word  of  honour,  indies. 
I  declare  positively  that  they  daily  made  their  regular  rounds 
according  to  the  instructions  they  received  from  their  superiors, 
punctually  visiting  the  aged  prattlers,  and  remaining  with  eacli 
the  precise  time  prescribed  by  the  orders  transmitted  to  them. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  pleasure  afforded  by  this  attention  to 
the  poor  abandoned  old  ladies,  and  how^  they  a  thousand  times 
prefer  the  gentle  murmuring  tones  of  their  holy  visitors  to  all 
the  eloquence  of  the  parliamentary  tribune  or  the  bustle  of  the 
socicjty  in  which  formerly  they  were  accustomed  to  move.  It  is 
well  worth  while,  then,  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  if  only  to 
enjoy  the  incalculable  advantage  of  a  masculine  visit,  regularly 
paid  at  least  once  every  day. 

For  others,  again,  tlie  impulse  towards  Romanism  is  given 
by  love.     For  old  maids  who  have  not  so  much  as  a  dog  in  Jesuits  in 
the  world  to   guard  them,  or   any  one    to    address   a   single  y^^.^^^^ 
gentle  w  ord  to  them,  and  for  widows  of  mature  age  (young  tnipix  d  b^ 
widows  in  general  are  in  the  habit  of  entrapping  rather  than  widows. 
being  entrapped  by  the  .fesuits)  to  whom  a  second  marriage 
would  neither  be  easy  nor  convenient,  but  who  yet  have  not 
renounced  tlie  tender  sentiment,  for  such  to  find  in  the  Jesuits 
— either  of  Rome  or  Oxford  as  the  case  may  be — men  who  can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  thermometer  of  their  affections  when  it 
stands  only  a  few  degrees  below  zero,  is  a  temptation  so  pleasing 
that  none  of  them  pray  not  to  be  led  into  it.     I  trust  that  this 
observation  will  be  taken  without  malice,  and  be  understood 
in  a  purely  mystical  sense.     The  love  of  which  I  speak  here  is 
altogether  spiritual,  not  even  platonic — simply  celestial.    Unira- 
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jjortant  presents  of  .statuettes  and  small  relics  on  one  >ide  are 
returned  by  bank-notes  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pounds 
sterling  on  the  other.  Holy  eollucjuies,  lioly  glances,  mutual 
holy  aspirations ;  nothing  profane,  nothing  terrestrial  mark?? 
their  intercourse.  It  is  true  that  in  my  time,  in  Turin,  and  in 
Naples,  those  Jesuits  who  were  t!ie  most  famous  as  preachers 
'  ''.'' "'"^  and  tlic  handsomest  men,  were  tiK^se  destined  for  the  ollice  of 
l)aying  court  to  old  ladies  and  wiflows  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  their  love  should  not  be  as  spiritual  as  that  of  Francesco  di 
Sales  with  Giovanni  Chantal,  or  as  that  of  Ciregory  Vll,  m  itli 
the  Countess  Matilda.  The  ol^ject  of  the  Jesuits  being  alone  to 
withdraw  these  ladies  from  tlie  love  of  the  world  and  of  the 
creature,  it  cannot  be  necessaiy  to  say  that  the  love  for  them- 
selves which  they  would  substitute  is  altogether  mystical,  spiri- 
*tual,  and  heavenly,  though  it  does  not  cease  to  be  love.  Thus 
i^^pe  Gregory  could  write  of  these  old  ladies  and  widows  visited 
and  courted  by  the  Jesuits  his  celebrated  epiphonema  for 
Bimedelto  e  Srolaiftica  I'icarhi, 
1  ho  most  The  principal  attraction,  the  most  winning  bait  attached  to 

fiHit  at^        ^^*^  Jesuitical  hook  used  in  angling  for  elderly  dames  and  widows, 
Inched  to      whether   Protestant  or  Catholic,  is  asceticism.      It  is  of  two 

tho  joHuiti-     ,  .     ,  ,  .  «•    1       •  IT  I        • 

cul  book,      kuids  :  that  ot  penitents,  and  that  ot  the  innocent  ladies  who  la 

^'•''  their  youth  abandoned  themselves  to  gaiety,  to  gallantry,  to 

coquetry,  to  dissipation,  and  to  love,  on  arriving  at  old  age  take 

a  disgust  to  the  world  because  it  has  abandoned  them.     They 

then  begin  to  think  of  a  tardy  retreat,  but  it  is  a  rare  caise  that 

this  is  effected  in  the  secrecy  of  their  own  houses,  or  in  the 

humility  of  a  contrite  heart.     They  seek  for  eclat  even  in  their 

conversions;  they  wish  society  to  talk  about  them  just  oiiee 

more.     The  sj)ring  of  feminine  vanity  is  cleverly  touched  by  the 

Jesuits,  and  this  passion,  finding  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 

itself  under  holy  [)retexts,  is  slow  to  let  it  escape  its  grasp.      I 

have  seen  that  when  the  dissipation  has  taken  place  during  the 

time  that  the  lady  was  nominally  Protestant,  she  seldom  or  never 

riertjiiu         seeks  atonement  in  Protestantism.     She  [)refers  to  change  her 

|"',!,.fjfp  t,o       pastnre,  not  so  much  from  a  d(^sire  of  expericnciiig  new  sensji- 

ihufigo         tions,  as  from  the  certain tv  of  efiecting  hrr  I'egeneration  in  the 

their  pi.8-        ,  ^-  .  \  ii'"i-  i-i 

tuic  bosom  01  Komanism,  thanks  to  sacramental  absolution  obtained 

without  dilliculty  from  the  father  confessor.  This  to  a  great 
degree  exj)lains  the  asceticism  of  the  Puseyites.  It  is  composed 
of  [)ure  mysticism,  of  unmixed  spiritualism.  It  is  notliiiig  but 
devotion  and  aspirations,  and  worshi[)  of  the  most  divine  stamp. 
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What  is  the  Bible  to  the  ''  Exercises''  of  Saint  Tp:natiiis  ?     What 

is  the  Gospel  to  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ"  of  a-Kenipis  ?    What 

is  the  New  Testament  to  the  works  ot"  Alphonso  Liguori  ?  Wliat 

is  the  W^ord  of  God  alto^etlier  compared  to  tlie  *^  Garden  of  the 

Soul"  of  Dr.  Pusey  ?     Mere  shadows^  or  nothing  at  all.     Just  Childlos.s 

imagine  these  elderly  and  widowed  ladies  in  company  with  their  to  thoii-  ^^ 

Madonnas  and  Bambinos  addressing  their  prayers  and  eiacnla-  ^<>^^^'^^ 

'^  ^      *         ,     .      -,  consecrate- 1 

tions  to  these  holy  puppets,  pressing  them  to  their  bosoms,  papistical 
fervently  kissing  them,  thinking  that  they  hear,  understand,   " '^'^' 
and  answer  them  !     Oh  !  should  the  whole  world  abandon  them, 
the  Madonnas  and  Bambinos  will  never  forsake  them.     If  the 
Madonnas  and   Bambinos  are  with  them  and  for  them,  what 
diabolical  force  can  ])revail  against  them?     How  easily  may  a 
heart  unfilled  with  the  Dinne  W^ord  be  filled  by  artificial  devo- 
tion,  with  the   transparent  and  sensual  asceticism  of   Rome  ! 
If  my  readers  will  keep  these  three  causes  in  mind,  they  will 
not  in  future  wonder  at  English  ladies  who  pass  from  Protes- 
tantism  to  the  Church  of  Rome.     If  the  perverts  be  old  or 
widows  they  may  be  sure  that  in  ninety-eight  eases  out  of  one 
hundred  the  perversion  was  caused  by  one  of  these  motives,  and 
sometimes  by  all  three  at  the  same  time.     I  repeat  that  in  this  Tiio  Jesui*^ 
matter  the  Jesuits  of  Oxford  are  not  second  to  those  of  Rome,  arc  not ^ 
not  only  because  they  have  the  same  doctrine  and  the  same  s^«"^  ^'^ 
practices,  but  more  especially  because  they  have  trie  same  aim  in  Rome, 
view  in  the  proselytism  of  old  ladies  and  widows — that  of  making 
use  of  their  influence  and  money  for  their  own  advantage. 

That  the  true  and  real  aim  of  these  infamous  Jesuits  is  the  Jesuits 
money  rather  than  any  care  for  the  souls  and  eternal  salvation  monied^ 
of  these  ladies,  two  facts,  selected  from  among  a  hundred  of  •^^i®'*- 
which  I  have  a  personal  knowledge,  will  suffice  to  persuade  any 
reasonable  being.  These  ladies,  victims  of  their  own  vanity  or 
folly,  believe  themselves  directly  the  objects  of  the  tender  soH- 
citude  of  these  cunning  Jesuits  when  they  are  in  reality  just  as 
much  valued  by  them  as  the  slippers  of  Mahomet,  the  specific 
weiglit  of  their  attractions  being  precisely  that  of  the  gold  of 
which  they  can  dispose.  AVheu  I  was  in  Naples,  previously  to 
1831,  there  was  a  very  rich  widow,  wdio  amo'ig  other  possessions 
owned  a  delightful  villa  in  the  charming  spot  called  TArenella. 
The  Jesuits  did  not  fail  to  hunt  her  out.  They  paid  regular, 
assiduous,  and  affectionate  court  to  her  until  she  was  at  length 
induced  to  allow  them  a  life  annuity  of  all  her  estates,  the  villa 
included.  No  sooner  was  the  annuity  settled  than  she  was 
rcfjnlnrly  abandoned  by  her  Jesuit  courtiers.     Thousands  could 
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testify  to  the  infamous  manner  in  which  she  was  afterwards 

treated  by  them,  and  to  her  eomphiints  against  these  wicked 

deceivers  w^ho  robbed  her  of  her  property. 

Tlic General       i^he  Other  fact  relates  to  a  case  wliich  occurred  when  I  w^as 

Josuita  and  at  Turin  bc^fore  1848.     The  Queen  Christina  of  Bourbon,  widow 

3i?^?^\         of  Charles  Eelix,  had  as  her  own  confessor  the  celebmted  Jesuit 

C'hnstma.  ' 

Fatlier  Grassi.  The  Company  left  him  to  her  until  she  had 
made  her  will,  by  which  slie  bequeathed  to  the  Jesuits  one  of 
the  finest  \illas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Having  obtained 
their  prey,  the  General  of  the  Society  requCvSted  the  old  aiid 
childish  widow  to  restore  Father  Grassi  to  the  Catholic  world, 
and  he  was  taken  from  her  only  because  she  had  not  a  second 
>dlla  to  dispose  of  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits. 

England  may  then  look  for  something  more  than  the  mere 

conversion  of  her  highest  dames  to  Romanism.    She  may  expect 

to  see  tliese  ladies  throw  to  the  Roman  wolf  their  jewels,  their 

incomes,  and  the  capital  of  their  i)roperty.    The  sacred  thirst  of 

gold  of  Papacy  and  Jesuitism  is  matter  of  histoiy,  and  nothing 

The  Jesuits  in  the  world  can  satisfy  it.       Considering,  therefore,  the  rank 

taken  as  a    ^^^  numbcrs  of  huUcs  who  have  been  fished  for  by  the  Jesuits 

whole  the     jn  tlic  w^atcrs  of  Protestantism,  it  must  be  allowed  that  taken 

and  sue-       as  a  wholc,  the  Jesuits  ai'c  tlie  most  clever  and  successful  anglei^s 


cessful 
anjiclers  in 


in  existence,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  (/ent/.s  tortoise  of  old 
exTstence.     maids  and  elderly  widows. — GavazzVs  Free  Word,  lljlh  March, 
1856. 


HOSPITALS    FOR   THE    INSTRUC^nON    OF   NURSES 
FOR  THE  NEXT  WAR ! 

THE    NKniTIXGALE    FUxND. 

HoH^^'"*^^^^       The  signal  services  rendered  by  Miss  Nightingale,  to  the  sick 

niiFo  the       and  wounded  of  the   British  forces  in  the  East,  have  excited 

'""^'  throughout  the  country  a  universal  desire  to  testify,  by  some 

marked   and    substantial   acknowledgment,   the    gratitude    and 

admiration  of  the  British  people. 

But  Miss  Nightingale  has  nobly  refused  to  accept  any  testi- 
monial from  which  she  could  derive  personal  advantage  of  any 
description ;  while  it  is  ascertained  that  the  tribute  most  in 
harmony  with  her  feelings  and  wishes,  would  be  to  afford 
further  scope  for  her  disinterested  exertions,  by  placing  midcr 
her  immediate  superintendence  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ptitntion  for  the  reception,  protection,  and  training  of  hospital 


IMPRISONMENT    I'Oll    DEBT.  "^7 

nurses  and  assistants,  whereby  tlie  inestimable  blessings  of  the  Sisten  oi 
system  she  has  introduced  may  be  perpetuated  and  extended  undertako 
i'enerally.  to  instruct 

^  ...  .  women  to 

Such  institutions  vnW  no  doubt  be  connected  with  one  of  the  become 
existing  leading  hospitals  of  the  metropolis ;  and  such  properly  ^a^ls  &c. ! 
trained  nurses  will  Ixi  available  for  all  the  hospitals  through  institutions 

SUCll  HA 

Great  Britain,  or  for  private  families.      To  this  fimd,  therefore,  convents  to 
all  classes  are  invited  to  contribute,  first,  as  a  testimonial  for  ^.  f^^^^ 
national  gratitude  to  Miss  IS  ightingale,  and,  next  as  a  means  by  testant  sub- 
which  her  sphere  of  usefulness  may  be  greatly  enlarged.  emptions . 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  bankers  in  this  town ; 
or  communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  honorary  secretaries, 
at  the  Office,  5,  Parliament  Street. 

The  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,     \      Honorary 
S.  C.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  i     Secretaries, 


a  Bastile. 


Tllfc]  UNHOLY  INQUISITION   OF  THE  INSOLVENCY 

COURT. 

IMPKISONMENT  FOR  DEBT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser, 

Sir, — Feeling  the  cruelty  of  the  present  unjui>t  law  at  heart, 
1  have  penned  the  following  few  lines,  which  I  hope,  through 
your  continued  kindness,  may  find  a  small  space  in  the  columns 
of  the  Morning  Advertiser  as  representing  the  feelings  of 
numbers  of  poor  imprisoned  debtors  : — 

TIIK  SOJJLOQCIY. 
When  f.»rc  am  I  l..;iu  ?     I  luivo  <1.mio  no  wroiig,  Soliloquy  in 

Nor  liuvo  I  willingly  i\\o  law  oulraj;'   i. 
From  wife  I'm  iuni,  iVom  litilf  r))il<licn  t-kar, 
And  ill  ilu^so  lonesomo  walls  am  hero  imnnircd  I 
Too  miicli,  ahus,  to  .suffer  poverty-  - 
Too  mm:li  Lo  SCO  my  little  ones  \u  wauL — 
T«'  hear  their  daily  prayer  above  for  bixad — 
Wliich  Cod  did  ^^ive,  but  man  to  rhom  denied. 
To*'  much  indeed,  lo  l>ear  those  bitter  puug.s. 
Without  this  last  sad  ci-uel  stroke  of  all  ? 
My  hands  are  tied,  and  I  can  give  no  aid — 
M\  ehildrcn  cr}-,  and  I  am  powerle.>.". 
J\  thl.i  the  land  of  boa.-tod  En;?lish  nile  ' 
77. M  the  bmve  count rj-  of  tlio  Freedom  soil  ? 
Where  e'en  a  sloce  is  U'M*d  by  touchinij  it  ? 
O  <Jod  !  'tis  mockery  to  call  it  p<>  ; 
It  i.s  not  fruo  ;  for  v.-ix>ij^'',  what  have  T  done  ? 
Januarif  12nd,  185G.  Y.  A.  L. 
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CO^rPOSITION  OF  THE   HOUSE  OF  COMMON^. 

'Hie  House         All  kiiow  wliat  this  assembly  ou!xht  to  be, — the  bohl  eli{iin])u;n 

of  C«»in- 
inons  tilled 


of  the  people's  ri.ii:hts^  and  tlie  faithful  iruardian  of  the  national 
with  crea-  purse ;  nonc  are  ignorant  of  wliat  it  is, — a  body  filled  with 
anstwracv  creatures  of  the  aristoeraey,  patronage  seekers,  and  rcekle>s 
jiiui  i»atrou-  stnianderers  of  the  nation's  money. 

kc.  '       A  once  distinguished  statesman,  who  has  recently  committed 

political  suicide,  and  is  now  '^  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,^^  but  who  is  most  thoroughly  familiar  w  ith  the  House  of 
Commons  in  all  its  workings,  has  given  the  following  description 
of  it :  — 

**  The  number  of  placemen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  although 
too  great,  is  not  suflicient  to  make  an  undue  influence  prepon- 
derate.    It  is  the  expenditure  in  our  civil  and  military  establish- 
ments, in  the  collection  of  our  taxes,  in  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  our  colonies,  the  doubling  and  tripling  of  the  salaries,  the 
comj)ensations  and  superannuations  which  are  allowed  so  fre- 
^^^y^"^«^     quently  for  the  purposes  of  patronage,  the  immense  extent  of 
tivo  tlum       our  accounts,  the  organized  adaptation  of  all  ollices  and  salaries 
momberl  of  ^^  ^.'onciliate  Members  of  Parliament, — it  is  all  these  things  that 
Parliaiucut.  liavc  increased,  and  are  increasing,  what  Blackstone  calls  the 
persuasive  influence  of  the  Crown,  which  nuiy  undermine  our 
liberties,  if  they  are  not  met  with  a  ncnv  and  determined  spirit 
in  the  people,  neith(^r  to  be  cajoled   by  specious  falsehood,  nor 
fatigued  by  repeated  evasion/^ 
Lord  .1  oh  1 1  Thus  wrote*  Lord  John  llusscll,  in  his  E.^say  on  Uie  History  of 

Rusj^oiis        fj^^  Enfilish  Government  und  Constitution,  published  some  thirty 
the  ili.story  years  ago.     It  was  said  of  an  unreformed  Parliament,  but   it   is 
Kn<  I'i'sh  (;o-  ^^  ^^'^^^'  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^'^^  then  ;  for,  in  not  one  of  the  ])oinrs  enume- 
vcruniont,     rated  as  fraught  Avith  danger  to  the  liljerties  of  the  ])eople,  docs 
tlie   present   House  of  Coiiimons  exhibit    any  ini])i'ovement  as 
compared  with  its  predecessors.     The  object  of  the  Ueforni  Bill 
was  to   rcjiiedy  the  abuses   denounced    by    its    author,    in   tlu^ 
foregoing  extract;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  l)ccause  the  Duke   of 
Wellington  thought  it  likely  to  be  eHectivt'  fur  it.s  [)ur])ose,  that 
he  declared  he  could  not  see  how,  if  it  were  to  beconu^  law,  the 
King's  (jovernment  was  to  be  carried  on.     His  Grace  lived  to 
see  the  groundlessness  of  his  fears,  ami  to  learn  that,  througli 
the  defects  of  the  measure  itself,  and  by  judicious  management, 
the  King's  Government  could  he  carj-ied  on  \i\v\  much  in   the 
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old  fashion.     Another  most  competent  iudge  has  said  of  this  l^ichard  r. 

...  ^^    '  i'r^i         TT  nr>t  Shell' 8  ac- 

samc  body  m  its  reformed  condition, — "  Tlie  Honse  oi  Commons  count  of  tho 
is  more  intensely  susceptible  to  aristocratic  prejudices  tJian  any  ♦[^^^^^^IJ-^'Vi 
assembly  in  the  civilized  world.    Good  taste  prevents,  in  general,  House  of 
the  open  manifestation  of  these  prejudices  in  a  way  noticeable     ^^^^°^- 
by  the  gallery,  or  that  the  pnblic  out  of  doors  can  ever  be  made 
thoroughly  to  understand.    Von  cannot  by  any  description  make 
a  West  Indian  comprehend  the  sensation  of  frost  nntil  he  has 
endured  it ;  the  sensation  for  him  exists  not,  nor  can  he  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  feel  its  painful  and  benumbing  influence. 
But  the  reality  is  there  nevertheless,  and  to  this  cause,  more 
than  to  any  mere  spint  of  (clique  or  nepotism,  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  unfair  preference  nsually  shown  in  the  formation  of  every 
cabinet,  and  in  the  distribntion  of  the  higher  offices  generally. 
The  Whirls  are  blamed  for  yielding  to  this  insolent  and  exclusive  The  middle 
spirit ;  but  they  will  never  be  cured  by  any  amount  of  blame  .^t^^i^^an^ 
which  may  be  cast  ni)on  them,  while  the  House  of  Commons  equality  in 

\     .     •.    •  -t^Ti  •,  ••  Till  1  1      Parlioiiiou^ 

rcmauis  wliat  it  is.  When  its  composition  shall  be  changed, 
and  the  middle  classes  shall  attain  a  practical  equality  in  Parlia- 
ment, then  thoy  will  gain  a  fair  share  of  administrative  power, 
but  not  till  tlien.'' — Memoirs  of  the  Rujht  Hon.  Richard  Lalnr 
Shelf,     By  IV.  Torrem^  McCnllagh.     Col  burn,  1855. 

All  who  have  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  ITonse  of 
Commons,  must  acknowledge  the  perfect  accuracy  of  this  de- 
scription of  it ;  and,  considering  its  constitutional  parts,  none 
ran  wonder  that  it  sliould  be  so  thoroughly  leavened  with  the 
aristocratic  spirit  as  Mr.   Sheil  said  it  was.      A  reference  to 
Dod's  Parlimnentary  Companion  will   show  that   at  the  com- 
mencement of  last  year  it  contained,  besides  eight  Irish  peers,  Usurpers  of 
1G5  sons,  grandsons,  and  sons-in-law  of  peers,  and  twenty-five  of  Com- 
other  persons  related  to  ])ecrs  by  blood  or  marriage,  making  a  J"""^- 
total  of  198  individuals  directly  connected  with  the  peerage. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  relatives  of  peers  should  be  alto- 
gether excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  or  even  that  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  them,  of  good  abilities  and  advoca.ting  con- 
stitutional principles,  amongst  the  popular  representatives,  may 
not  be  advantageous;  but  we  do  think  that  whilst  the  electors 
send  them  there  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  almost  a  third  of 
the  whole  assembly,  the  people  cannot  reasonably  complain  of 
the  decidedly  aristocratic  tendencies  of  their  own  branch  of  the 
Legislature  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  if  the  object  be,  as  is  some- 
times alleged,  to  provide  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  to  the  business 
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of  legislation,  it  can  be  no  subject  for  siu'prisc  or  disappointment 

if  the  unfledged  hereditary  senators  should,  like  other  a|)preu- 

ticcs,  botch  a  good  deal  of  the  work  entrusted  to  them. 

The  oTiiy  \  further  examination  of  the  composition  of  the  House  of 

obtiiining  a  Commous,  must  convince  all  reasonable  beings  that  to  look  to 

working       ^^  £^^  ^      ^^^.^j  ^^^^j  ^j^bstautial  rcfomi  of  abuses,  by  which  the 

and  honest  •'  .    . 

Parliament  privileged  fcw  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  unpri\'ileged  many, 
ingTu^^  would  be  to  afford  another  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  expecting 
mombcrsto  grapcs  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.  In  addition  to  the 
sion  of  direct  aristocratic  element  already  mentioned,  it  contains — of 
patronago.  placemen  in  possession  or  expectancy,  who  have  both  a  decided 
preference  for  the  existing  system  of  management, — of  ofRcers 
in  the  army  and  navy,  who,  for  the  most  part,  regard  economy 
with  horror  and  its  advocates  with  contempt, — of  officers  in  the 
militia  and  yeomaim'',  who  have  a  strong  fellow-feeling  with 
their  more  warlike  brethren  in  arms, — of  barristers,  of  >vhom 
there  are  at  the  present  moment  no  less  than  thirty-one  aspiring 
to  the  bench,  or  longing  for  colonial  judgeships,  fat  commis- 
sioncrships,  and  other  good  things  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister 
of  the  day, — of  pensioners  grateful,  not  to  the  public  who  fur- 
nish the  money  they  receive,  but  to  the  party,  Whig  or  Tory, 
which  has  given  it  to  them, — and  of  other  waiters  on  Providence, 
many  of  them  endowed  wdth  the  maws  of  cormorants  and  the 
tenacity  of  the  horse-leech, — more  than  a  full  half  of  its  whole 
number,  in  which  it  w^ould  be  difficult  to  name  fifty  individuals 
who  on  all  occasions  arc  ever  free  from  the  operation  of  personal 
interests  and  motives  on  the  one  hand,  and  unwarped  by  aristo- 
cratic influence  on  the  other,  perform  conscientiously  their  duty 
to  the  people. 

From  a  body  so  composed,  and  subject  to  such  influences, 
what  results,  political  or  financial,  could  be  expected  other  than 
those  which  have  been  attained  ?  What  material  change  can 
rationally  be  looked  for  whilst  that  body  remains  what  it  is  ? 
Constitutionally,  the  people,  through  their  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  have  the  absolute  control  of  the  public 
purse,  so  that  not  a  shilling  can  be  levied  from  them,  in  the 
shape  of  taxation,  without  their  own  consent,  and  not  a  shilling 
expended  otherwise  than  subject  to  their  sanction  and  revision. 

fTu  he  confhiut'd  ) 
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THE  ^^EFARIOITS  INCOME  TAX  a/ias  TAX  UPON 
INTELLECT  AND  LABOUli. 

The  tax  on  iucomcs — wages,  as  well  as  salaries — amounting  The  incomo 


tax  is  ob- 
noxious, 


and  heart- 
less. 


to  one  liuudred  pounds  per  annum,  is  incomparably  the  most  ob- 
noxious,  tyrannical  and  heartless,  that  has  of  late  years  received  tyrannical, 
the  sanction  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  It  is  irrefragable 
testimony  that  there  is  little  or  no  sympathy  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  operative  and  the  clerk — for  those  who,  owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  their  incomes,  and  the  enormous  taxation 
of  the  country,  have  always  found  it  difficult  *^  to  make  both 
ends  meet.^^  Not  content  with  putting  a  tax  on. almost  every- 
thing, our  legislators  must  visit  specifically  the  pockets  of  the 
labouring  and  intellectual  classes,  and,  with  the  vulture  hearts 
of  insatiate  despots,  wrest  from  them  that  which  belongs  to 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  poor  man^s  food  and  raiment  are  hea\nly  taxed — a 
*'  revenue''  is  derived  from  nearly  every  article  that  he  uses — 
from  every  luxury  within  his  reach. 

What  is  £100  per  annum  in  our  large  towns  to  a  hard  work- 
ing artisan,  clerk,  or  professional.  The  two  latter  arc  obliged  to 
appear  respectable.  The  former — engineer,  cooper,  or  ship- 
wright-—it  is  necessary  he  should  live  on  strengthening  food. 
He  has,  as  is  generally  and  very  properly  the  case,  a  family  to 
support — in  sickness  and  in  health.  His  rent  is  high,  fuel,  oil, 
and  candle-light  are  expensive.  As  a  prudent  man,  and  in  order 
to  avert  the  misery  that  inability  to  work  would  entail  upon  his 
family — for  the  creed  of  wages  is,  7io  tvork  no  pay — he  belongs 
to  a  benefit  society,  insuring  him  so  much  per  week  in  case  of 
sickness.  Nay,  further,  if  he  is  endowed  with  a  disinterested  as 
well  as  natural  affection  for  his  family,  he  is  a  member  of  one 
of  the  life  assurance  societies,  which  now  offer  such  facilities  to 
the  industrial  community.  Lastly,  when  business  allows  and 
his  finances  admit,  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  take  his 
family  beyond  the  impure  atmosphere,  to  elevate  their  minds 
and  invigorate  their  bodies,  for  at  least  a  few  hours  once  or 
twice  a  year,  — 

"Tho  y:low  of  tho  sunshine— the  balm  of  the  air, 
Tlie  woTnlcrs  of  liojivon, 
Would  st<}al  to  their  hearts,  and  make  all  pure  there." 

Now,  if  the  income  tax  be  extorted  from  either  of  the  classes  we 
have  mentioned,  it  follows  that  retrenchment  must  take  place  in 


1  1'2  IMrKAClIMKNT    OF    THK 

Tlie  tax  fJiQ  actual  neci'Sfiarics  of  life,  and  an  important  one  of  wliich 
teiicct  and  nuist  not  bc  ovci'lookcd,  is  relaxation  and  change  of  atmosphere. 
lubour  is       r|i|j.^^  ^j^^  j.^^^,  -^   enjrcnderino:  hatred  towards  the  ])Owers   who 

(*nf,'en(lor-  ^  ^  ...  i     t 

ii.f? hatred  permit  the  eoiitiniianee  of  tlie  iniquity,  Ave  heheve,  is  not 
Stote'^lnd  (louhted.  'J'he  discontent  throughout  the  eonntiy  is  spreading: 
lik.jiy  to       itself,  until  it  becomes  ripened  into  a  necessary  evih 

ri])Oii  iiiU^  a 

(To  he  continued.) 


ucc^s.snrv 

evil. 


LMPEACllMENT  OF  THE  LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR 
OF  ENGLAND. 

An  inquiry  (iKOKOE  Rkx.     ///'.§  Miijesti/ htivivg  rcoson  to  apprcheixf.  that 

the'nu!i!c  '^'^'  suitors  of  the  Court  of  Cliancery  tvcre  in  danger  of  losing 

iA'  r^.iu-  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  the  injiufficienrij  of  some  of  the 

Uh' pemo-  inasters,  tliouf/ht  himself  obliged  in  justices  and  compassion    to 

inition  of  ffif,  ff(fj(i  suitors,  to  tftke  the  most  speedy  and  proper  method  the 

plunder  bv      ,  ,  ,       7, /  ^      , 

1  ho  masters  If^^v  wovid  allov)  jor  rn(purin{j  into  the  state  oj  the  masters 
Hi  Chaii-  accounts  J  and  securing  their  effects  for  the  benefit  of  the  suitors  : 
and  his  Majesty  having  laid  several  reports  laid  before  him  iff 
inirsuance  of  the  directions  he  had  given,  has  ordcTcd  the  said 
reports  to  be  communicated  to  this  house,  that  this  house  may 
have  as  full  and  as  perfect  a  view  of  this  important  affair,  as  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  and  nature  of  the 
proceedings,  vmuhl  admit  of. 

And  the  said  reports,  together  with  some  of  the  ])apers 
referred  to  in  them,  were  read  and  ordered  to  be  taken  into 
furtlier  consideration  upon  the  Friday  morning  next  folk)Aving. 
Ho isK  OF  Com ^roxs,  7^r'/;;7/ err?/ 12/// J  1725.  The  house  took 
into  consideration  tlie  several  I'eports  and  papers  referred  to  in 
his  Majesty's  most  gracious  message  to  this  house,  the  0th 
instant ;  after  the  reading  part  of  the  said  papers,  Sir  George 
Oxeuden,  J^art.,  member  for  tlie  port  of  Sandwich,  rose  up,  and 
among  other  things,  said,  ^^  That  it  manifestly  appeared,  by  these 
reports,  whicdi,  after  the  strictest  inquiry  and  upon  the  raaturcst 
deliberation,  had  been  drawn  np  by  persons  of  the  greatest 
weight  and  authority  for  their  abilities,  experience,  liigh  stations, 
and  integrity.  That  enormous  abuses  had  crept  into  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  magistrate  who 
was  at  the  liead  of  tlmt  court,  and  whose  duty  consequently  it 
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was  to  prevent   the  same.     'J'hat  the  erimes  and  juisdenicanors  '^'^^^  Lord 
of  the  late  Tjord  Chancellor  were  iiiany_,  and  of  various  natures,  detected  in 
but  midit  be  reduced  to  these  three  heads:— 1st.  That  lie  had  P\"n^<>"ng 

f^  ^  ^  ,  widows,  or- 

taken  into  liis  own  hands  tlie  estates  and  effects  of  many  widows,  phans.  and 
orplians,  and  lunatics,  and  either  had  disposed  of  part  of  them  l'i"e^,!'pjl^|!^ 
arbitrarily  to  his  own  protit,  or  connived  at  the  ollicers  under  perty. 
him  making  advantage  of  same.     2ndly.  That  he  had  raised  to 
an   exorbitant  price  the  otHccs   and  places  of  the  Masters  of 
C//ancen/j  and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  to  him  those  high 
prices  and  gratuities  for  their  admission,  had  trusted  in  their 
liauds  large  sums  of  mcmey  belonging  to  suitors  in  Chancery. 
3(1  ly.  That,  in  several  cases,  he  had  made  divers  irregular  orders. 
So  that  in  his  opinion,  that  first  magistrate  in  the  kingdom  was  Tiic  fust 
fallen  from  the  height  of  the  dignity  and  honours  to  which  he  oal'fki^ng- 
had  been  raised  bv  the  king's  royal  bounty  and  favour,  to  the  |'^^">  f'f^H'^" 
depth  of  infamy  and  disgrace.     And  thereiore  he  moved  that  and  dis-    * 
Thomas   Earl  of  Maccleiijidd   be    impeached    of   high    crimes  ^'^^• 
and   misdemeanors.      This  motion    was    seconded  by    William 
Strickland,    Esq.,    and    thirded     by    the    Honourable     Georfje 
DoddiiHjton,  one  of  the  lords  of  his  Majesty^s  treasury,   who 
failed   uot    aggravating   the    misdemeanors   of   the    late    Lord 
Chancellor,   Avhich  they  said  were  of   the   greatest  and    most 
dangerous  consequences,  since  most  of  the  estates  in  Eiiijland, 
once  in  thirty  years,  pass  through  the  Court  of  Chancery,     The 
liight   Honourable  William  Pulteney,  who  stood  up  next,  said 
in  substance,  '^That  it  was  far  from  his  thoughts  to  endeavour 
to  abate  the  just  resentment  whicii  the  gentlemen  who  spoke 
last  showed  against  the  great  abuses  that  had  been  committed 
in  the  C'ourt  of  Chancery ;  but  that  in  his  opinion  they  went  a  Kst^ites 
little  too  fast  in  so  weiglity  and  important  an  aH'air,  by  which   t',''j'|!^"' 
nutans   they  might  lose  the  very  end  they  aimed   at,  viz.,  the  i-hhs'  " 
eiroctual  ])unishing  the  person  by  whose  neglect,  at  least,  those  c'om"^o/^" 
abuses   had  been  committed.      That  whatever  deference  they  ^iianeery. 
ought  to  pay,  on  this  occasion,   to  the  capacity,   experience, 
integrity,  and  authority  of  the  persons  who  had  drawn  up  the 
rej)orts  that  had  been  laid  before  them,  yet  it  little  became^  the 
dignity,  and   was   even   derogatory  to  the   prerogative  of  that 
house,  which  is  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  to  found  an 
nn|)(^aehmeiit  upon  those  reports,  without   a  previous  inquiry 
and  examination  into  the  proofs  that  were  to  support  it ;  and 
therefore,  he  was  now  of  the  same  opinion  he  was  of  three  days 
before,  and  moved,  that  this  ati'air  might  be  referred  to  the 
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consideration  of  a  select  committee/'  He  was  backed  by 
several  members^  particularly  by  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Bart., 
who,  among  other  arguments,  urged,  ^'That  by  proceeding  by 
way  of  impeachment  upon  reportvS  laid  before  them  from  above, 
the  Connnons  would  make  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  seem  to 
give  up  the  most  valuable  of  their  privileges,  viz.,  the  inquest 
after  state  criminals.^'  Tliese  reasons  had  a  great  weight  with 
several  members,  pai-ticularly  on  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Pengilly,  who  supported  Mr.  Pulteney^s  motion.  Mr. 
Yonge,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  Sir  Clement 
Wearg,  Solicitor-general,  answered  those  objections,  whereupon 
the  previous  question  was  put,  whether  the  question  be  now  put 
upon  Sir  George  Oxendcn^s  motion  ?  which  after  some  further 
debate,  was  earned  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  majority  of  273 
voices  against  164. 

Then  the  main  question  being  put,  it  was  resolved,  by  tlie 
same  majority,  that  Thomas  Earl  of  Macclesjield  be  impeached 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ;  and  ordered  that  Sir  Georye 
Oxenden  do  go  up  to  the  Lords,  and  at  their  bar,  in  the  name 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain. 

(  To  he  continued.) 


THE  PAC^KEI)  MILITAKV  COMAnSSlON  'YO  K^QUIRE 
iXTO  THE  CONDUCT  OE  CliniEAN  OFEK^ERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Adverti,^cr. 

SiH, — The  names  of  the  members  of  the  court  who  are  to  tri/ 
Sir  John  McNeill  and  Colonel  TuUoch  for  their  C-riinean  report, 
and  to  whitewash  the  authorities  for  the  appointments  of  Lords 
Luc^an  and  Cardigan,  Sir  Richard  Airey  and  Colonel  (lordon, 
are  at  length  published.  l\'rha})s  the  following  memorandums 
respecting  them  may  be  interesting  to  you  : — 

The  youth-        General  Lord  Scatou  ;  81  years  of  age. — Personal  friend  of 

fvii  TfiiUury  Lord  Ilardinge. 

iniijScbksto-       General  Sir  Thomas  M^Mahon  ;  78  years  of  age. — Amiable 

poi  c-om-       man,  but  in  his  second  childhood. 

mission  !  ' 

Lieut. -General  Sir  Jolm  Bell ;  75  years  of  age. — Perfectly 
deaf. 
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Licut.-Gencral  Earl  Beauchamp. — Chief  military  experience 
in  the  Life  Guards. 

Lieut. -General  Knollys. — Was  Prince  Albert's  Lieut. -Colonel 
in  the  3rd  Foot  Guards. 

Major-General  J,  Peel. — Tn  the  Ordnance  under  the  Aber- 
deen Government — no  military  expenence. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

G,  C.  B. 


THE  CHELSEA  WHTTEWiVSHING  COMMfSSTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser. 

Sir, — Lord  Seaton — a  braver  soldier  never  lived — either  will 
notj  or  cannot^  preside  over  the  Crimean  Commission  in  esse,  so 
the  Horse  Guards  have  chosen  Sir  Alexander  Woodford  to 
supply  his  place. 

Now,  there  arc  tw^o  reasons  against  this  new  appointment. 
In  the  first  place.  Sir  Alexander  has  been  a  Guardsman  from 
his  youth  up,  and,  therefore,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
lean  towards  the  c/«5a*  which  is  principally  inculpated ;  secondly, 
he  has,  or  had  until  ver^*^  recently,  sons  actually  serving  on  the 
Staff  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  !  consequently,  he  would  be 
better  suited  for  the  part  of  advocate  tlian  of  judge. 

I  implore  the  public  to  weigh  these  matters  !    Let  them  insist  Our  Diur- 
on  a  fair  trial.     Let  them  beware  how  they  permit  the  M'Xeill-  XY^^x>s  in 
Tulloch  Report  to  be  set  aside  without  ample  evidence  as  to  ^^^^  Ci-imea. 
its  falsehood.     Above  all,  let  them  remember  their  murdered 
brethren — who  starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ! 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

29M  March,  1850.  *  Anti-Chicank. 


A    MILITABY    COURT    FAVOURITE, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  A  dveriiser. 

Long  and 

Sir, — In  the  Armij  List  of  the  present  month,  you  may  dis-  mentoriout 
cover  that  the  well  paid  functions  of  Deputy- Assistant- Adjutant-  Captain 
General  at  the  Horse  Guards,  are  exercised  by  a  Captain  Saver.  ^.^®^  ^"^^ 
23ra  rusiieers.  elated. 


4\(> 


''  VIVAT    REfilNA." 


Let  US  look  at  this  lad's  history. 

He  has  served  six  years;  was  wouiidcd  at  the  Alina;  returned 

home ;  married  a  daughter  of  the  private  secretary  to  tlie  Queen 

— one  Colonel  Phipps^  C.B.,   (?)   and  on  that  auspicious  event 

was  immediately  ap[)ointed  to  the  lucrative  post  just  alluded  to. 

This  fortunate  Captain   iSayer  swaggers  al)out  Pall  Mall,   a 

new-horn  man  of  fashion,  with  his  pockets  full  of  public  money  ; 

while  those  vulgar  fellows,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  who 

throughout  the  campaign  have  endured  shot  and  sliell  in   tlu* 

trenches,  and  have  fought  and  bled  at  Inkermann,  and   befoi-e 

the  Redan,  linger  on,  unheeded,  unrewarded  ! 

It  is  time  Reallv^,   mcu   arc   beorinninfir   to   sav   that   Court  favour  and 

vverc'awako  toadyism  are  the  sole  means  of  uprising  now-a-days.     It  is  time 

—mischief    tlic  pcoplc  werc  awakc — mischief  is  abroad. 

I  am,  Sn',  yours,  &c., 


(Stli  March,  1850. 


x\  Tired  Soldu:  h. 


Tlie  Btato 
"  Thimblc- 
rij/t'ei-s." 


•VIVAT    REGTN/V— BUT    LET    THE    REICJX    OF 
HUMBUG  CEASE! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Uiiited  Service  Gazette. 

Sir, — The  Queen  as  ^^  the  Fountain  of  Justice/'  is  attended 
by  the  Si/mhoJs  of  justice  ;  but  justice  itself,  like  ^'  the  pea,'*  lies 
hid  under  certain  Thhahles,  and  wherever  tbe  Royal  races 
'^  come  off,'*  there  are  congregated  the  Thimblerig  Mummers 
of  Justice  in  the  shape  of  high  officers  and  low  —  lords, 
'^Cabinet"  ministers,  judges,  &c. 

A  Lord  Lieutenant  of  an  Irish  county,  and  Colonel  of  its 

I\rditia,  conducts  himself,  in  his  olHce,  in  a  most  unwarrantable 

manner.      This  fact  comes  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  transmit  to 

Usclessncsa  Field   Marshal    Viscount   Hardiugc  a  petition   relating  to   the 

in^r  tiio         sid)ject  of   that   Lord  Lieutenant  ColonePs  misbehaviour,   re- 

QiK-eii.         questing  him  to  present   that   petition    to  the    Queen.       Tlie 

military  secretary  answei^s  my  application  by  stating  that  that 

petition  has   been   forwarded   to    Lord    Panmure,    the    proper 

channel,  &c.,  &c. ;  in  short,  that  "the   Pea"   Justice   (in   this 

matter)  does  not  lie  under  the  Field  AfarshaPs  thimble.     And 

what  answer  comes  at  last  from  Lord   Panmure  ?      A  letter 

signed  '' C.  G.  Mundy,"   informs  the  Military  Secretary  that 


POPISH    TAMPKUING     WITH     WILLS.  W'i 

*'  the  Pea'^  Justice  (in  this  matter)  no  more  lies  under  Lord 
Paumure's  ikhnble  tliau  it  does  lie  under  the  ihimblf  of  liis 
colleaj^ue,  the  Fiekl  Marshal.  And  thus,  between  the  one 
lionourable  thimbhnigjxer  and  the  other,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
Colonel  sncceeds  in  getting  himself  '^  white-washed.'' 

Hkxkv  CLfXTo.v,  Colonel. 
Itoyston,  Herts,  18///  March,  1856. 


POPISH  TAMPEIUNG  WITFI  AA'IF.LS. 

A  WILL  ease  was  recently  the  subject  of  adjudication  by 
Judge  Keatinge,  in  the  hish  Prerogative  Court.  The  testator, 
when  in  a  dying  state,  employs  the  lioman  Catholic  priest  who 
attended  him  to  make  his  will,  and  directs  him  to  bequeath  his 
property  to  his  wife,  and  after  her  death,  to  his  niece.  The 
will,  executed  in  due  form,  is  read  over  to  the  sick  man,  who 
approves  of  it;  but,  though  able  to  write  on  ordinary  occasions, 
is  in  such  a  state  of  weakness  as  to  be  unfit  to  do  more  than 
append  his  mark.  The  testator  shortly  after  dies,  and  the  A  imnprry 
priest  who  had  drawn  the  will,  and  to  whom  it  had  been  ^ile^j/'s 
entrusted   for    safe    custody,    produces    it    for    probate.       On   clothing 

.    .         .       .     .     /.  1        '  .       •  T  •  •         1  alias  a 

examnung  it,  it  is  lound  to  contain  interlineations  m  the  same  priest  of 
handwriting  as  the  will  itself.  Inquiry  is  made,  and  it  turns  ^^"• 
out  that  the  lawyer  priest  had  made  the  interlineations  with  his 
own  hand,  without  the  authority,  without  the  knowledge,  and 
obviously  against  the  declared  intentions  of  the  testator,  the 
eftcct  of  the  interlineations  being  to  defeat  the  conveyance  to 
the  niece,  l)y  giving  the  wife  right  to  dispose  of  the  chattels  as 
she  niight  think  proper.  What  she  may  have  been  expected  to 
think  proper  in  the  circumstances  is  not  stated,  but  most  of  our 
readers  will  have  little  diihculty  in  conjecturing.  We  have 
lately  seen  Pio  Nono  making  very  stringent  stipulations  in  the 
Austrian  Concordat,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ecclesiastics 
unliuiited  control  in  the  matter  of  testamentary  documents,  and 
we  may  rest  assured  that  his  myrmidons  here  are  not  very 
scrupulous  in  attempting  to  obtain  by  stealth  the  same  kind  of 
control  which  Austria,  to  her  disgrace  and  damage,  now  allows 
to  be  emi)loyed  openly.  It  is,  in  fact,  expressly  stated  by  Judge 
Keatinge,  that  this  is  the  third  case  of  the  kind  which   has 


44«S  A   DIPLOMATIC  *•uo^^H." 

recently  come  before  him_,  and  that  in  all  these  cases  of  iniquitous 
tampering  with  wills,  lloniish  priests  have  been  the  agents. 
Three  cases  have  bam  thus  brought  to  light.  How  many  may 
we,  without  any  breach  of  charity,  suppose  to  remain  shrouderl 
in  darkness  ?  The  act  i«  an  indictable  offence,  and  the  judge 
threatens  to  bring  it  inider  the  notice  of  the  Attorney-general. 
— Morninif  AdvertisTr,  Fchruaryy  1856. 


A  DIPLOMATIC  ^'DOWB." 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

There  are  two  very  rich  paragraphs  in  the  fashionable  intelli- 
gence of  the  Morning  Post  of  the  10th  instant.  They  servo  in 
the  happiest  manner  to  illustrate  the  connection  which  always 
exists  in  England  between  ])lacc  and  dinner-giving. 

The  first  paragraph  records  a  dinner  given  by  Lord  West  - 
moreland,  in  which  he  was  careful  to  include  a  few  Foreign - 
Aristocmtic  otticc  banking  agents  and  underlings.     The  second  paragrapli 
func.  announces  the  promotion  of  that  regular  diplomatic   "  Dowb," 

the  lion.  Julian  Fane,  liis  son,  to  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the 
Rampant  HGW  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.  This  lucky  lad  is  a  beautiful 
jobberj-  in     instance  of  the  rampant  iobberv  which  has  existed  in  the  Foreii^n- 

tlie  f  oreign  i  .»  »  - 

Office.  office  under  Lord  C'larendon.     By  one   stroke  of  his  pen   he 

nominates  his  own  toady  and  Under-Secretary,  Lord  Wodehoust?, 
as  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  passing  over  such  men  as  Sir  Henry 
Bidwer  and  Lord  Elgin.     By  the  next  he  appoints  an  inexpe- 
rienced youth  to  a  place  worth  .€2000  a  year  immediately  beneath 
Malprac-       him.     This  appointment  is   ^^  too  bad  ^'   even  for  the   Foreign- 
Omeni-    ^  officc.     While  actually  at  Cambridge,   and  ^vhcn  only  sixtecTi 
ment.  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  to  his  father's  legation  at  Berlin. 

A  year  or  two  after,  when  his  father  was  transferred  to  Vienna, 
this  youth,  who  never  could  liave  rendered  any  a])preciai)le  ser- 
vice to  the  public,  w  as  foisted  over  the  heads  of  ripe  scholars  and 
experienced  men  for  promotion.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
again  promoted  by  the  most  flagrant  favouritism.  Though  his 
father  has  been  \irtually  dismissed  for  incompetency  from  Vienna 
for  some  time  past,  the  Honourable  Julian  has  never  conde- 
scended to  serve  under  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour.  He  has  passed 
the  gi'eater  portion  of  the  time  he  has  been  in   tlie  service. 


nib:   NEW   PHASE  or   politics.  ilQ 

iucluding  the  time  spent  in  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  on  leave. 
Lord  Clarendon  lately  took  him  to  Paris,  and  has  now  again 
promoted  hiin  over  the  heads  of  many  bright  and  gifted  men, 
who  have  served  the  public  for  years  unrequited  by  a  single 
smih;  from  those  in  power. 

\Vc  kiiow^  that  ]\Ir.  Fane  has  written  a  volume  of  poems,  and  t}\<-  rion. 
he  mav  he  a  i)romisiu£c  vounjir  man.     We  have  nothinjx  to  say  ^^^'l'-"^"  ^^°o 

^  o    .  o  ^  ^  n  J     .^  writer  of 

against  any  reasonable  encouragement  being  given  to  him  ;  but  poems,  kc. 

there  are  in  the  diplomatic  circle  of  the  Crown  attaches  who 

have  grown  grey  in  the  public  service,  and  who  are  among  the 

most  distinguished  gentlemen  in  any  profession.     Is  it  possible,  Lonicia- 

therefore,  that  no  member  of  parliament  can  be  found  inde-  '*^"^^'"*« 

*■  acjoiiiit  for 

pendent  enough  to  face  tlje  chnp-trap  cluu'ge  of  personality,  abuse-  uf 
aud  to  call  Lord  Clarendon  to  account  for  such  an  abuse  of  i'-^^^'^"^*'- 
])atronage?  If  this  is  the  w^ay  that  ministers  mean  to  employ 
the  discretion  as  to  appointments,  wliich  Administrative  Reform 
has  still  left  them,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  they  should  be 
deprived,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  power  of  insulting  ability, 
and  rewarding  their  personal  adherents. — Morning  Advertiser, 
16///  May,  1856. 


THE  NEW  PHASE  OF  POLITICS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser, 

Sir, — Nothing  has  produced  a  more  painful  feeling  among  ,^^  Mom. 
the  intelligent  pait  of  the  people,   who  think  for  themselves,  ^nj  Adr.^- 
and  who,  in  fact,  lead  the  rest,  than  the  warning  voice  lately  liUrtyof' 
raised  by  the  Morning  Advertiser  on  the  subject  of  intended  *^  P*"®*^ 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  those  few  countries 
in  which  it  is  at  present  free  by  law.     The  warning  has  proved 
not  to  be  premature   or  .uncalled-for ;    although  only  tardily 
taken   up  and  backed  by  other  joui-nals,  it  now  begins  to  be 
unmistakeably  so  by  some  of  them. 

The  Times,  as  usual,  halting  fit  a  long  distance  behind  your 
shelter,  has  at  last  raised  a  feeble  echo  of  your  words.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  tardy  reinforcement  will  assist  the  good 
cause,  but  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  rousing  tlio  people  to 
their  danger.  The  great  feud  in  this  country  is  l^etwcen  the 
press  and  the  oligarcliy.     Who  ever  knew  even  a  whig  magnate 

'^   o 


toO  AN    AlllSTOCKVl  ICAL    MILITARY     HACKBITER. 

who  had  a  cordial  appreciation  or  love  for  the  freedom  of  thf* 
press?  lu  o\ir  privileged  ranks  in  this  country  we  have  col- 
lected the  dre^s  of  Absolutism,  and  we  have  tlius  an  internal 
enemy  which,  in  the  hope  of  a  little  longer  extension  of  its 
selfish  rule,  is  too  well  inclined  to  encourage  the  Walcwski 
design  against  the  press. 

Every  one  who  has  been  let  into  tlie  secret  of  tiie  aristocratical 
rule  in  England,  knows  that  members  of  the  privileged  orders 
have  a  two-faced  character.  AVhile  in  pubhc  debate  we  have 
fine  patriotic  words,  and  sometimes  proper  enough  party  deeds 
from  our  oligarchs,  in  private  and  as  men  they  hold  these 
matters  cheap  enough,  and  only  intended  as  acting  for  the 
gullible  public,  as  they  think  it.  It  is  the  fact  of  his  entering 
into  this  secret  understanding  of  our  rulers  that  gives  Louis 
Napoleon  his  influence  over  them.  Hence  both  parties  have 
hitherto  courted  him  by  means  of  their  leaders. 

The  people,  though  they  Hock  to  see  a  procession  as  a  sliow, 

do  not  sympathise  at  all  with  their  hitherto  leaders  in  this;  and 

it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  in  t lie  coming  series  of  struggles, 

we  shall  sec  this  personal  reliance  on  the  heir  of  the  once  hated 

Bonaparte  lead  our  oligarchs  to  tlieir  ruin  as  a  governing  body. 

But  before  that,  they  may  try,  as  a  last  resort,  to  ruin   tlie 

freedom  of  the  press,  and  so  make  interest  with  one  whom  they 

already  look  upon  as  their  last  hope.     This  is  no  chimerical 

The  Afrrrn-    vicw  of  thc  subjcct.     Lct  US  look  at  the  insidious  attempt  of  the 

»X7  PMt        aristocratic  organ,  the  Mornhif/  Post,  to  show^,  from  such  a  bare 

pr,f.,!t.t  incident    as    Fosehini^s    escape,    that    we    have    deep    political 

po-icc  in       organisation,    requiring   a  secret    police  to  quell    it.      As  our 

riTlCjlRll't.  ,  •1111  11  r'' 

suflered  aristocratic  leaders  bend  towards  the  rrench  centre  of 
despotism,  we  shall  expect  a  touch  of  the  Continental  machinery 
to  be  tried  in  our  country.  Truly  we  bhall  see  strange  political 
incidents.  England  must  cither  assist  itself,  or  become  a  French 
province. 

l4//t  May^  1850.  /)m!:  of  the  English. 


AN  ARISTOCRATICAL  MILITARY  BACKBITER. 

/  To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sir,— In  the   Parliamentary  report  which  appeared  in   The 
Ttmps  of  Saturday   I   observe  that  Colonel   Dunne,    in  Friday 
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tn^lit\s  c1c])ate  relative  to  array  clothing  appointments,  is  re-  d^lonoi 
ported  to  have  said  ^*  that  T  was  not  fit  to  be  trusted  as  inspector  tmoi-dinary 
of  saddlery  at  Woedon  l^arracks,  to  which  situation  I  have  been  conduct 

*  .  towards 

lately    appointed    by    Lord    Panmure."     On    reading    Colonel  Alexander 

Dimness  remarks  T   was  very  much  surprised  and  hurt,   as  I  ^^^*^'^- 

had  thought  that  my  persecution  was  over.     Being  anxious  to 

learn  Colonel  Dunne's  reasons  for  his  extraordinary  conduct  in 

this  matter,  I  immediately  came  up  from  Weedon  and  waited 

upon  him,  and  told  him  that  his  statement  was  cruel  and  untrue, 

as  it  tended  to  deprive  me  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  my 

family.     I  also  asked  him  what  he  knew  of  luc  (as  I  had  never 

served  under  him)  to  cause  him  to  put  forth  such  a  statement  '^ 

The  only  reply  he  made  was,  "  You  had  no  business  to  interfere 

with  officers  in  a  duel." 

Now,  as  this  is  the  only  reason  Colonel  Dunne  can  advance 
for  supposing  me  incompetent  for  the  post  of  lnst)ector-Foreman 
of  Saddlery,  T  am  ([uite  content  to  leave  the  public  to  form  its 
own  opiuion  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  merely  adding  that  I 
have  iu  my  possession  testimonials  from  general  officers,  colonels, 
captains,  lieutenants,  cornets,  and  also  from  wholesale  saddlers' 
ironm()n*;ers,  all  giving  me  the  highest  character  and  testifying 
r(»  my  thorough  acquaintance  with  saddlery. 

\  our  insertion  of  this  letter  will  very  much  oblige, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Alkxandku  Rkodie, 
Late  Sergeant  Saddler  to  the  Koynl  Dragoon i 

Mlidvcr  Hotel  J  1  !•,  Ffaiwver  Street,  Lo})[/  Acre, 
\Oth  Mnrch,  18r)r>. 


\  liLOUlOUS    SUBVERSION    NECESSARY    FOR   Till: 
DESTRUCTION  OF  BASTILES   IN  ENCiLAND. 

IMPRTSOXMEXT  FOR  DEBT. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Momiuy  Advertiser. 

Sir, — Having  occasion  to  go  the  other  day  to  one  of  her  Peri>etra- 
Majesty's  gjiuls  for  the  imprisonment  of  debtors — honest  and  crueit^  and 
dishonest — my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  poor  old  man  who  misery  in 
sat  moping  iu  his  little  apartment,  and  was  evidently  suffering  t^^^  BaitUat. 
under  great  bodily  depression  and  mental  excitement.    His  case 
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was  a  peculiar  one.    He  had  been  confined  there  for  a  len^rtlieued 

period,  and  the  remedy  of  tlie  Insolvent   Debtors'  Kelief  Act. 

did   not  apply.      He  could  only  be  di.scharii;ed  by  the  op})ositc 

parties,  and   by  them  his  liljcration  had  been  withlicld.     There 

was  no  fraud,  dishonesty,  or  improper  motive  imputed  to  hiiu  ; 

and  slill  he  was  there,  confined  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  deprived  of 

the  j>Teatest  blessing  to  a  feeling  and  reflective  mind — liberty. 

Englishmen   Surcly  this  shouhl  not   be.     The  time  is  now   coming   when 

(^1^11^^^^  Englishmen  will  demand  and  have,  thaidcs  to  the  glorious  press 

fnrih  in  the  of  this  couutry,  a  reason  for  the  laws  by  whic^.  they  are  to  be 

liCnv.         governed  ;  and,  if  no  substantial  reason  can  be  demonstrated, 

truth,  and     ^hcv  wiU  uot  rcst  uutil  tho.se  unreasonable  laws  be  abroi^ated. 

justice.  '  ""  . 

Tlie  wdiole  system  of  the  laws  relating  to  debtor  and  creditor 
re(piires  a  carefid  and  experienced  supervision,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  iu  justice  which  daily  takes  place,  and  the  cruelty  and  misery 
which  a  short-seeing  legislation  is  sure  to  inflict : — 

.Soo  in  yon  room  tliut  ea^--:r  aL^ed  man  ; 
He  lonirs  once  nioro  before  hi.-^  srut-l  i->  .".■i 
To  feel  that  nn  tht^  c.arlh  auuin  lie'.s  tVev, 
And  taste  tlio  bo\uuUess  hli.-,s  i)i  liberty. 

Oh,  who  ean  tell  tiie  anguish  of  tliui  soul. 
Wliioh.  whilst  eaeh  sad  succeed inir  ycur  d<>th  roll. 
Feels  but  incrciise  the  ^^reat  dcsiro  to  kn<.c.v 
That  which  liberty  ean  alun.-  bcsti-w  ] 

Hhanie.   i^n-land  !   thus  tn  I../..],  the  ol.l  rn.in  thcic  , 
0|n.-n  yen  t>;irs,  and  n-'s  a^  tV'  c  :.>  .lir  ; 
The  wrinkh-s  .,r;  his  bnnv  woul..l  qnu.kly  Hide, 
And  y..:i.>.  ot'  .-.-rro-.v  by  c«'nlinenicnt  niadc. 

0,  sweet,  sweet  lilw-rty  !  with  th.-e  v.e  livf, 
Tlie  ici"f^atest  bh-sviy.rr  wliidi  our  God  did  give  ; 
But  take  thee  bonce,  and  life  doth  pass  away, 
A.s  fa<.iea  the  dyin^  light  from  sinkin^^  day. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  Sec, 
Hackney,  March  ISth,  J 850.  F.  A.  L. 


LORD  PANMURE  AND  THE  HORSE  GUARDS.— 
CRIMEAN  AFFAIRS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser. 

SiE, — It  is  quite  plain  that  Lord  Panmure,  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  the  mmp  of  Lord  Ahnrdeon's  rnbinot,  mean  to  throw  the 
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blame  of  all  the  calamities  which  befel  our  army,  on  the  com- 
missariat.    And  the  reason  also  is  plain. 

The  commissariat  source  is  not  aristocratic.     Its  officers  are  THe  Com- 
the  enlightened,  high-si)iTited,  well-educated  sons   of  English-  i^ohxha- 
men ;  not  the  mere  spa>7n,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  "^.'^^  ^^^  , 
of  toadies  at  Court,  who  have  handles  to  their  names.     Com-  si^wn. 
missaries  have  no  particular  party  to  support  them  in  Parliament; 
therefore  they  may  be  wronged,  bullied,  and  insulted,  as  hard 
and  fast  as  ministers  like.     Not   only  do  the  Government  at 
home  betray  and  insult  them,  but  commanders  abroad  ap])ear 
to  take  equal  delight  in  this  insolent  and  injurious  spirit.     Here 
is  an  instance^  : — 

A   commissary   at  head-quarters  in  the  Crimea  learnt  that  SirG.Aircy 
there  was  a  considerable  quantity    of    cattle  in  the  valley  of  cn.rliwcii'a 
jiaidar,  some  fifteen  miles  otl".      Knowing  how  valuable  this  '^^^'^i^- 
would  be  to  the  army,  he  applied  to  Sir  G.  Airey  for  an  escort 
of  cavalry,  to  enable  him  to  get  the  prize.     Sir  G.  Airey  gave 
no  answer.     The  Commissary  applied  again,  after  a  few  days. 
Answer  : — ^'  Sir  George  is  at  dinner.^'      As  precious  time  was 
slipping  away,  after  some  few  more  days,  Mr.  Filder  himself 
apj)lied  to  Sir  (x.  Airey.      Answer: — '^Communication  shall  be 
made  to  French  head-ci'iarters  on  the  subject^  for  all  prize  must 
be  equally  sliarcd.^^ 

Nothiuic  more  was  heard  of  this  '^  communication'^  for  a  week. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  an  escort  of  cavalry  was  condescend- 
injxly   given    to   the   Commissary,   who    j)roceeded    to    J^aidar, 
AVhen  hu  arrived  there,  not  a  head  of  cattle  was  to  be  found;  SirG.Ah-ey, 
for,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  whilst  Sir  G.  Airey  was  ''at  !^.^;',7,'i^^^^^^^ 
dinner,''  and  holding  dignified  "communications  with  French  <^f  |iis 
head-quarters,"  the  French  had  gone  to  Jiaidar  and  got  posses- 
sion of  everv  four-footed  beast  in  the  neighbourliood  !     Yet  the 


:iii.l  iii.lil- 

1'.  P'lif   to 
tllO  V:ii:tS 

airifled   Sir  (J.  Airev  is    made    Quartermaster-General  of  tiie  ..r  i.u  ^ 


Army  on  his  return  to  England,  whilst  Mr.  Filder  is  received 
M'ith  the  cruellest  coldness,  aiul  treated  with  scandalous  and 
most  unjust  contempt,  and  charged  with  having  starved  the 
army. 

Once  more.  No  men  could  exceed  the  Commissaries  in 
zealous  discharge  of  their  duties  ;  they  were  in  the  saddle  from 
morning  to  night;  their  assiduity  in  attending  to  the  wants  of 
the  army  was  incessant  ;  they  did  all  they  could  to  nssist  the 
wounded ;  tliey  fearlessly  exposed  themselves  to  the  dangers  of 
battle ;  yet  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  War-Office 
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A  paiLrj'       granted  them  **  cla»p8''  i'ur  the  various  engagements  at  which 

grudgingly    they  Were  present.     But  Lord  Pamnure  seems  to  have  repented 

ford  Pan-     ^^^  ^^^^  uncasy,  under  the  consciousness  of  having  committed 

niuro,  for      such  an  immoderate  act  of  generous  justice ;  and  he,  therefore, 

ed  seiTiSib",  determined  not  to  grant  the  Sebastopol  clasp  to  the  Commissaries 

employed  on  the  spot,  although  they  were  often  in  the  trenches 

exposed  to  the  enemy^s  fire. 

Scnipuious-       When  Lord  Panmure  has  to  provide  for  his  mvn  relations  he 

iTmimJ^in  ^^   ^7  ^^^  mcans  so  scrupulous.     The  best  anecdote   told  by 

i-roviding      General  Evans  in  his  speech  on  Friday  last  was  that  "whicli 

rtUaiofis.       recorded  Lord    Panmure' s    telegraphic    despatch   to   General 

Simpson,    '^DonH  forget  Lowb,"      General  Evans  found  out 

afterwards  that  "  Dowb"  meant  "  Doxvhiggin,^^ — a  young  officer. 

We  can  give  General  Evans  a  little  more  information  about  this 

"  young  officer,^^  in  whose  welfare  Lord  Panmure  took  such  a 

lively  and  tender  interest.     He  happens  to  be  the  son  of  Lord 

Panmure' s  oivn  sistei* !     But  so  it  is.     Nepotism  is  the  curse  of 

tlie  army.     To  family  connexion  and  personal  selfishness   the 

blood  of  our  countrymen  and  the  honoui*  of  our  country  has 

been   wantonly,    treacherously  saciificed.      Why  was   Colonel 

Colonel        Gordon  placed  in  such  an  eminent  and   important  post,  for 

Gordon  lu-    ^j^^ch  hc  showed  himself  so  ludicrously  unfit — a  man  as  dis- 

dicrously  ^  "^  _  ^ 

unfit  for  Lis  qualified  by  repulsive  manner,  as  by  lack  of  ability,   for  his 
ment."^        position  ?     Why  w^as  this  man  thrust  into  such  an  important 
oflfice  in  the  army  V     Simply,  and  for  no  other  reason,  than 
because  he  was  son  to  the  then  Prime  Minister  ! 

And  for  all  these  countless  acts  of  selfish  and  ruinous  mis- 
management of  the  army,  the  Commissariat  arc  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  blame  of  all  our  calamities  is  to  be  throw^n  upon  the 
shoulders  of  meritorijous  ofiiccrs,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  arc  not  '^  houourables^'  and  *'  my  lords/'  Will 
the  people  of  England  permit  this  to  go  on  any  longer  ? 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
March  fith,  1856.  A  Common  Man. 


I>HAC1'1CAL  REFORM, 
'i'o  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Adverthcr. 
Sill; — It   is  high  time  that  we  '*  English  People''  did  some- 
thing practical  in  promoting  that  im})roved  condition  of  society 


of  our  chil- 
dren. 
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which  we  mean  to  leave  as  a  legacy  to  our  children,  if  not  to  WeEugiish 

enjoy,  in  some  degree,  ourselves.     To  prepare  for  this  we  have  ^i^^  do 

your    valuable    journal,  which   is   every  day  becoming   more  sometiuug 

markedly  the  leader  in  forming  public  opinion.     And  it  is  a  for  the  good 

happy  chance  wliich,  at  this  criticjil  period,  furnishes  us  'with  an 

organ  of  opinion  which  every  one  can  assure  himself  to  be  free 

and  candid,  by  trial  of  its  liberal  candour.     There  is  no  other 

way  in  sceptical  times  like  these,  except  the  actual  experiment 

for  ourselves.     Every  one  knows  that  it  is  this  which  has  given  Powerful 

such  a  powerful  influence  to  the  Morning  Advertiser,  so  that  of  the 

kings  and  emperors  are  forced  to  rcffulate  their  policv  very  ^iornhuj 

11  n         '  ^1       i-     T  .11  1  Advatmr. 

much  by  contormmg  to  the  leehngs  excited  and  expressed  most 
firmly  and  prominently  by  it,  and  by  its  powerful  incognito 
correspondents,  its  "A/'  and  its  ''Englishman." 

The  time  has  evidently  come  when  those  eloquent  words  must 
be  fully  carried  into  practical  results.     Tliey  have  prepared  the 
way  for   action  in  various   ways.     The  time  has  come   when  Religion 
religion,  which  hitherto  has  been  often  a  stumbling-block  in  the  "™!^^J^^^'° 
way  of  progress,  must  have  a  living  breath  inspired  into  it,  and  breath  in 
animate  all  dead  forms  into  noble  and  generous  action.     An  f^^^   "^  ^ 
American  journalist  of  great  candour  and  judgment  in  these 
matters,  where  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  States  are  not 
called  into  play,  notices  thus  this  feature  of  our  political  ob- 
structiveness : — 

"Much  may  be  done  towards  liberalizing  the  Churcli   (in  The  Church 
Europe).     It  is  a  most  remarkable  feature  of  our  present  civili-  ^f  England 

.  .  degono- 

sation  that  the  Church  alone,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  rating  into 
highest  product  of  the  cultivated  intellect,  has  made  no  progress  arisi^^^rom 
since  the  Reformation.     Science  has  grown,  learning  has  become  connexion 
common,  politics  have  been  humanised,  every  branch  of  art  and  stat«. 
mental  development  has  been  advanced,  but  religion  has  stood 
precisely  where  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago.     This  we  say 
not  of  the  Church  alone,  but  of  the  whole  Christian  community. 
Hence  it  follows  that  France,  Prussia,  and  Germany  contain 
but  few  men  of  education  and  intellect  who  are  believers.     The 
whole  is  rejected,   because  a  part  is  obsolete.      Men   in  this 
country   (America)    have  been  retained  within  the  Church  by 
forms  of  Christianity,  or  at  least  of  worship,  so  loose  that  he 
must  be  a  sceptic  indeed  whose  belief  would  be  shocked  by  their 
prejudices.     But  in  Europe  they  have  not  had  this  resource. 
A  little  tact  on  the  part  of  the  clergy — both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  —  would  suggest   the  humanizing   of   their   religious 
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systems  so  as  to  extend  the  pale  of  the  Church  by  wideuing  its 
gate/' 
Rei^non  m        This  cxtract  is  vahiable,  bv  showiug  tliat  religion  is  coming 

(xnjiin^  into    .  11'  f        ^■    •      \ 

contact         into  such  near  contact  with  the  settlement  ot  political  questions, 
with  tbo       ^j^j^^  thev  are    evideutlv  intended   to  be  solved  tosrether,  and 

iscttloincnt  »  "  *"  . 

of  poiitictii  merge  into  one  another.  For  my  part  I  feel  that  the  Church  is 
quea  10.1s.  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^n  progress  or  hindrance.  The  clergyman  of  the 
parish  has  a  sort  of  unseen  influence  to  make  or  mar  nearly 
every  design  intended  for  its  good.  It  is  essential  that  they 
open  their  minds  a  little  more  to  the  wants  of  humanity. 
There  can  be  no  danger  to  the  great  truths  of  religion  in  any 
deAclopmeiit  of  intellect.  TJic  time  is  coming  when  the  nioderu 
school  of  sceptics — nnIio,  witli  Cailyle  and  Macaulay,  and  tlie 
writers  of  modern  history,  would  ignore  the  Bible  and  scotf  at 
the  i  lebraistic  views  of  religion — will  be  most  completely  con- 
futed, and  their  errors  rectiiied.  Tlie  more  light  we  have  on  all 
subjects  the  better,  and  a  new  spirit  of  perfect  freedom  in  our 
churches  will  only  conduce  to  tlie  greater  glory  of  the  eternal. 

In  the  meantime  >\e,  the  people,  must  do  our  part  in  our 
electoral  duties,  and  in  our  various  stations.  The  timid  feeling 
which  [)revents  individual  men  from  self-assertion,  it  is  time  to 
get  rid  of,  and  it  will  vanish  wlien  men  feel  that  bold  indepen- 
dence is,  in  fact,  the  best  policy. 

T  am.  &:c., 

0\i:   OF  TUH   Pkoflf.. 


TIJK  -SACCOM"  AND  '^AVISE  LIBERTY'^  IN  ITALY. 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Kmperor  of  the  French,  feels,  we 
are  asNured,  a  warni  interest  in  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty.  His 
British  journals  guarantee  the  fact,  which  no  sensible  man  can 
doubt,  lias  not  liis  Majesty  carried  on  a  war  for  freedom  and 
civilisation?  ]s  not  the  freeduju  of  France  itself  so  pure  as  to 
leave  ncjthing  to  be  wished  for?  "Was  not  the  rovjj  (V  Hat  eon- 
bummated,  to  ''  defend  and  maintain  the  Kepublic  ? ''  Is  not 
''Universal  Suffrage;''  an  impenal  institution?  Is  not  the 
empire  a  model  of  '^  wise  liberty/^  and  the  envy  of  surrounding 
nations  ?  Since  only  one  reply  is  possible  to  these  and  a  score 
such  questions,  we  must  see  that  His  Imperial  ^lajesty  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  patron  of  popular  Government  in  Italy. 
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It  may  be  casiiisticJiUy  urged,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  that   Ficnch 
the  bayonets  of  His  Majesty  support  the  Pope  aud  the  Pontifical  jhmi, 
atrocities.    But  for  those  bayonets  and  their  services  to  "order/'  Pot.xjiMai 

•  ^  nl  roc-i' ics  of 

the  exactions,  confiscations,  imprisonments,  floggings,  behead-   tiu  pui^oof 
ings,  and  hangings  of  His  Holiness,  would  be  conducted  on  a    '*^"'"* 
less  extensively  Christian  scale,  or,  perhaps,  not  be  conducted 
at  all.     Without  those  French  bayonets,  and  tlie  Austrian  ones  "^'''^^''^'''i'^^ 

"    ,  ^  ot  VK.-t-iJii-; 

to  match  them,  there  would  not,  in   1851,  have  rotted  in   the  comiuea  i.i 
dungeons  of  the  Holy  Father,  fourteen  thousand  of  his  faithful  ^,,'.)',,|,',','f \i,o 
flock — without  those   French  bayonets  some  fifteen  thousand  Vatican  lor 
Liberals  might  not  rot  in  those  dungeons  now — without  those  mcuLof  iho 
French  bayonets  Christendom  miglit  still  be  perishing  for  lack  ^^i^*^- 
of  the   healing   and    the    saving  truth   of   tlie    '^  Immaculate 
C(mccption''  —  and  without  those   French  bayonets  that  same 
CJii'istendom  might  still  have   wantc^d  the  grand   desideratum 
whicli  it  has  always  craved,  without  knowing  what  or  why — we 
uH udc  to  tlie  pious  order  of  Sacconi,  just  instituted  by  the 
A])Ostolic  hicrarcliy. 

The  Sacco/ii  have  received  their  euphonious  name  because  poiico  of 
thcv  are  clad  in  a  sack  with  a  hood,  a  cord  round  their  loins,  !»''*  ;''<=^"i^ 
sandals  on  their  feet,  and  a  veil  witli  holes  to  look  through.   a/>o,<  iiio 
Interesting  as  their  costume  is,  and  in  keepiug  with  the  spirit  iI'^^^q"^ 
of  the  age,  their  functions,  objects,  duties,  and  exercitations,  are 
even   more  interesting  still.     They  combine,  indeed,  the  utUe 
and  dtdce — the  sacred  and  profane — in  a  novel  and  ingenious 
manner,  and  are  fully  wortliy  of  the  heart  and  head  of  the 
paternal  Pio  Nono. 

The  Sacconi,  then,  rejoice  in  tlie  office  of  tlie  Janissaries  of  xiio  Uoiv  ' 
the  Holy  Inquisition,  the  Holv  Inquisition   being  one  of  the  ]i»n;»i';itioii 
blessings  which  Italy  owes  to  French  bayonets,  and  contributing  maint^Mncd 
the  most  to  stock   the  prisons   with  the  "eternal   enemies  of  "m?!*!"'!. 
order."     The  Marconi,  by  virtue  of  their  connection  with  the  ^'y  Fivndi 
1  loly  on  ICC,  lia\e  tlu^  riglit  **'  to  enter  all  kitcliens/'  a  right  which 
may  be  imitated  from  the  fact  in  I'.niihind,  acco]n[)lished  by  the 
nu'inhers  of  tlie  ^'for(!e.''     The  '^  Peelers,"  however,  have  this  Tho 
advantaire  over  the  Sacconi,  tliat  wliilst  they,  the   ''Peelers/'   '''.'.''.'^'1 

'^  ^  _  "^  •  '  ^        of  K.I -land, 

liave  the  enfrre  of  our  kitchens  on  all  days  and  all  nights  espe-   ?» ••'  j)h) 
cially,  the  Sacconi  would  seem  to  be  limited  at  present  to  that  ^^1.,^,'^  ^ 
privilege  on  Fridays. 

Once  in  the  kitchen  the  authority  of  the  Sacconi  must  appear 
to  British  cooks  exorbitant.  They  are  entitled  to  ''  uncover 
pots,'^  and  lay  bare  to  the  light  of  day  the  secret  recesses  of 
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I^atcst  in- 
vention of 
the  Holy 
Hoinan 
Ap(>st^)lic 
Church. 


"  stew-pans/'  They  are  to  examine  with  a  stem  severity  into 
violations  of  the  Friday  fast.  It  is  their  duty  to  niramage 
desks  and  escritoires,  to  hnnt  waste- paper  baskets,  study  private 
packets,  and  track  '^  every  trace  of  impiety  or  revolution," 
wherever  it  may  hide  itself.  They  are  to  ^'  denounce  blas- 
phemers/' against  the  Pope,  and,  of  course,  against  themselves, 
for  which  they  arc  promised  snacks  in  the  fine  of  fifteen  bajocchi. 
Considering  the  temperament  of  cooks  in  general,  and  of  Italian 
cooks  in  particular,  and  considering  the  exploration  of  the  pots 
and  pans  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Saccorii,  we  should  imagine 
that  these  gentlemen  will  make  rather  a  good  thing  of  their 
j)erquisites  for  blasphemy. 

The  work  of  the  Sacconi,  though  important  in  the  kitchen, 
is  l)y  no  means  confined  to  it.  At  8  p.m.,  when  the  bell 
sounds  for  the  Angclus,  the  Sacconi  are  ^'  to  set  down  on  paper 
those  who  don't  kneel  down  in  the  street,  and  denounce  tfiem^* 
to  the  Holy  Inquisition  !  Tlie  Holy  Inquisition,  depend  upon 
it,  will  make  the  ^*  anarchists''  smart  for  their  "impiety/'  and 
repay  the  omission  of  a  genuflexion  at  the  Angelus  by  reflection 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

These  Sacconi  appear  to  be  the  latest  invention  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Apostolic  Church  and  the  Holy  Roman  Pontiff.  They 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and 
the  Austrian  Concordat,  and  arc  si)ecimens  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  "family/'  and  on  "religion/'  by  the  "authority"  and 
"ordcr'^  sustained  by  French  bayonets,  and  expounded  by  Romish 
priests.  Had  the  Roman  Republic  not  been  murdered  by  those 
bayonets,  and  the  rule  of  tliose  jn'iests  restored  by  them,  it  is 
certain  that  Italy  would  not  at  this  moment  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  Sacconi,  If  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  kept  down  that 
Republic,  and  keeps  up  the  Sovereign  Pontifi^,  Italian  pots  and 
pans  owe  to  him  the  possibility  of  being  exorcised  by  these  holy 
men.  Such  substantial  advantages  are  a  sufficient  set-ofl*  against 
constitutions  or  charters,  for  the  Roman  people  would  not  apj)re- 
ciatc  them,  but  can  fully  appreciate  Sacconi.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  loves  Italian  liberty,  that  is,  "a  wise''  Italian  liberty, 
and  "wise  liberty"  is  impossible  in  Rome  without  French  bayo- 
nets to  protect  it.  Tliose  bayonets,  therefore,  wiJl  not  be  with- 
drawn ;  for  if  they  were,  the  Holy  Father  might  find  it  expedient 
to  withdraw  immediately  after  them,  when  the  Holy  TiKjuisition 
would  accompany  the  Holy  Father,  and  the  Sacconi,  oblivious 
of  the  kitchen,  would  incontinently  tramp  with  both.     In  that 
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case,  "  the  ^reat  principle  of  authority'^  would  be  seriously  com- 
promised, "  religiou,  family  property,  and  order^^  would  topple 
to  their  fall,  aud  ^'  wise  liberty"  in  Rome,  if  not  in  Europe, 
would  receive  a  fatal  blow. 

The  Holy  Father,  the  Holy  Inquisition,  and  the  almost  as  holy 
Sacconi^  arc  therefore  safe  from  the  animosity  or  the  desertion 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  first  and  the  second  can  fill 
their  prisons,  and  the  last  can  fill  their  bellies,  without  dread 
of  an  Imperial  razzia.     Not  so,  perhaps.  King  Bomba.     The  King 

T»  •.  •  ^i.Li  «^.^r  BiMuba  un- 

Bonapartist  pnnts — so  tender  to  the  coifp  d/etat,  Mazas,  safe. 
Lambessa,  and  Cayenne — are  frantic  with  horror  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  tyranny  of  the  King  of  Naples.  His  Majesty,  though 
also  a  professor  and  a  patron  of  wise  liberty,  does  not,  it  seems, 
profess  nor  patronise  it  in  the  orthodox  French  fashion.  The 
Bourbon  expels  or  quarrels  with  the  Jesuits ;  instead  of  import- 
ing Sacconi,  he  audaciously  denies  to  the  Holy  Office  some  of 
its  choicest  privileges,  and  he  has  not  the  decency  to  cover  his 
despotism  with  a  sham  Senate  and  Corj)S  Legislatif, 

This  is  not  wise  liberty,  and  Bomba  should  make  way  for 
some  one  who  understands  it.  Need  we  say  that  that  one  is 
Murat  ?  The  wisest  and  the  fattest  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  he 
would  establish  it  after  the  imperial  pattern  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Lazzaroni.  With  French  troops  in  the  Papal  States,  and  a 
French  King  and  French  troops  in  Naples,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  would  hold  Italy  as  a  stake,  if  not  absolutely  as  a  fief. 
The  Empire  being  Peace,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  being  peculiarly 
imperial,  his  Majesty  is  already  preparing  peace  and  wise  liberty 
for  Naples.  He  is  forming  a  camp  of  forty  thousand  men  in  the 
Var,  and  concentrating  troops  in  Algeria ;  these  last  convenient 
for  the  South  of  Italy,  and  the  first  convenient  for  the  North 
of  it.  Muratist  agents  and  an  imperial  propaganda  are  active 
in  Naples  and  in  Paris,  Italian  exiles  clutch  in  desperation  at 
any  chance  of  a  revolution,  and  the  British  Cabinet,  which  has 
sunk  into  the  clerks  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  is  eager  to  help 
him  to  carry  out  his  programme  of  wise  liberty  everywlujre. 

A 
— Monm^g  Advertiser,  April  -Uh,  1856. 
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GERMANISM  IN  ENGLAND— THE  GEllMAN 
lyEGlON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser. 
A|.K:ifor         s;,,^ — | j^    ^'//^    Times',  of    Wedncsdav,   appeared   a   Huiiki*v 

tl)«.' G.  riiiiin  ^  . 

loi,'iou.  letter,  entitled  ^^  A  Plea  for  the  Cjernuiii  Lej^ciou/'  and,  in  that 

letter,  the  monstrous  proj)ositiou  is  eulnily  made,  that  we  should 
retain  in  onr  pay — in  the  faec  of  the  avowed  intention  to 
disband  some  of  our  own  noi)le  fellows — in  a  time  of  pcaee,  the 
wretelied  inereenaries  tliat  a  wretehed  administration  insulted 
us  by  foisting  uj)on  an  unwillinj^  nation,  (ireat  was  tlie  de^rra- 
dation,  to  jn'etend  that  wv.  refpiired  them  at  all,  in  the  face  of 
our  rapid  and  eag(n'  enlistments,  at  the  time  of  our  greatest 
need;  but  greater  still  would  be  the  humiliation  of  employing 
foreigners  during  a  time  of  rej)0se.  AVhatever  troops  we  do 
keep — whatever  the  number  of  our  standing  army — by  all  tliat 
Er.-ii-i-mon  is  national,  let  tliem  be  of  our  own  raee.  Why  should  we  pay 
. ''"  '"  1.  our  tax(»s  to  a  i)nck  of  (jeruian  varh^ts?  The  J^'oreign  Enlistment 
uiOvnuMu  ]^jii  ^vas  the  foulest  in><ulr  that  tlie  Knglish  people  ever  received. 
Foreign  dcsj)()ts  may  rcMpiire  foreign  nuu'cenaries,  and^  if  so, 
they  cannot  have  better  troops  than  (iermans;  but  the  Germans, 
themselves  a  raee  of  slaves,  are  the  very  worst,  at  all  times,  that 
can  be  emph)yed  by  a  raee  of  freemen. 

lAvonder  why.  Sir,  this   ''  Plea  for  the  German  Legion'^  par- 

tieuhirly,  has  been  madt*  r   \\'e  have  an  Itaban  Legion,  everyway 

as  good,  but  1  have  not  lie:u'd  of  any  plea  for  the  Italians,   lluw 

Kn.H.iii.l        an    English   ollieer — in    tin;    face   of    X\\e    known   intention    to 

^'" .,   'i^  '  '^   abandon  souk^  of  our  own  troops — can  ])lead  for  any  foreign 

ii.n,  (i.j  -      hirelings,  is  dilUcult  to  umlerstand.   Surely,  at  any  rate,  England 

'""""■        has  siiU'ercd  (Munigh  from  Cjernianisin,  and  its  slavish  blight  and 

bane,  witliont  feeding  and  keeping  1(U)0()  of  them,  whom  we 

neither  want  nor  care  for. 

AiiKii/M-h        This  Knglish  otlicer  sj)eaks  of  the  sobriety  of  the  Germans. 

"'"'//     ,      Now,  those  who  know  thi'm  well,  also  know  well  that  a  German 

\]'.v<'>-  will  drink,  at  any  time,  twice  as  much  bc^er  as  even  an  Englisli 

Griin 111'        labourer.      Hut   all  this   has   nothing  whatev(;r,  Sir,  to  do  with 

soi.iicjs :       whether  or  no  they  are  sober.     Jt  is,  in  my  o])inion,  a  feeler 

put  out  to  see  how  the  English  nation  will  receive  a  proposition, 

at  once  so  un-English   and  so  ini})olitic.     It  was  the  universal 

expectation,  at  the  time  that  we  secured  the  services  of  these 

"  veteran  troops/^  as  they   were    called y  that  they   would    be 
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iiTi mediately  sent  out  to  relieve  our  own  soldiers  in  the  Crimea. 
I  did  not,  however,  personally  entertain  any  such  idea.  I  knew 
it  Avould  be  as  it  has  been.  Many  a  thousand  raw  Englisli 
recruits  were  started  off,  after  we  h^  our  German  Legion ;  but 
tliat  Legion  was  kept  in  clover  as  a  show  and  a  toy,  instead  of 
doing,  as  it  should  have  done,  the  dirty  work  of  our  army  in 
the  trenches  before  Sebastopol.  You  may  remember,  Sir^  tlmt 
T  predicted,  in  your  cohimns,  at  the  time  the  detestable  bill 
was  making  every  man  of  national  spirit,  on  botli  sides  of  thc^ 
J  louse,  speak  out,  that  if  we  once  tolerated  a  German  Legion,  it 
would  be  difhcult  to  shake  it  off.  I  told  your  readers  then,  that 
tliese  Germans  would  be  kept  at  home,  anil  that  they  won  hi, 
"  bad  luck  to  ns/^  attempt  to  make  of  poor  German-leecli- 
sucked  Albion  a  home  for  themselves.  They  know  their  strength. 
Sir,  and  ivliere  it  is. 

(3ne  portion  of  the  Enf/lish  Officer's  ^^  Plea^^  is  rather  amusing,   r^^^  e^^. 
Ho  actually  has  the  audacity  to  suggest,  that  if  any  objection   )j'iy»^;'5>'s 
exists  to  the  German  Legion  remaining  in  England,  it  should  be  imvoui-  of 
sent  to   one  of  our  Colonies.     Whv,    I  will  venture  to  assert  '^"•''■'^'^^'^T 

trooi's. 

that  we  have  not  a  single  colony  that  would  allow  it  to  land. 
All  free  nations  hold  in  contempt  and  detestation  mercenary 
troops,  especially  if  those  mercenary  troops,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Germans,   have  been   cradled  in  despotism. 

The  })eo])le  of  England  never  liked  them,  and  never  wanted 
them  ;  and  now  that  tliey  have  a  legitimate  opportunity,  will  be 
glad    to    be  quit    of   them.      A  compact    and    agreement    was 
made    with   them,    to    which    they    were    voluntarily   parties, 
and  we  liave  kept  on  our  part,  to  the  full,  all  our  engagements 
with  them  ;    and,  now  those  engagements    are  at  an  end,  for 
heaven's  sake  let    the   matter,  with  its  attendant  dis^^race,  end    ,  ^ 
too.     A   Germanised    traitorous    Administration    forced   them  ipc<i  tmitor. 
upon  us,  which   Administration   we  have   long  since   forced  to  ist^Tion" 
withdraw  its  fangs  from  the  vitals  of  our  honour  ;  and  now  that  discrracetbe 
we  have  peace — lamentably  German  and  dishonourable  though  arms^y 
that  peace  may  be — let  us  be  freed  from  the  wanton  disecrace  of  ^"ingGer. 

*  ^  man  mcrce- 

foreign  slave  mercenaries  amidst  our  free  homes.  naries. 

You  will  remember,  Sir,  that   it  was   only   by   all   sorts  of  The  cor. 
threats  and  jockevings,  and   supplications,    that  the  wretched  t^i^'^pf'bie 

A  1         1  •  *       I      1    1  ...  .  Abcr- 

Aberdeenites  succefucd,  by  a  very  narrow  majority,  in  squeezing  dotnitcs. 
through — I  will  not  call  it  passing — the   ^'Foreign  Enlistment 
Bill"     Scarcely  a   man   of  individual  position  refrained  from 
opposing  it.     The  Adreriiser,  the  TiineSy  the  Herald,  and  even 
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the  Posty  papers  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  of  every  political 
party,  or  sub-party,  were  against  it.  Never  was  such  jour- 
nalistic unaniiuity;  never  was  such  general  pul)lic  execration. 
And  now  a  wretched  pea?e  lias  given  us  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  tlie  burden  of  this  wretched  measure,  we  have  *'  a 
plea  for  the  German  Legion.^'  ^Vhy,  Sir,  to  an  Englishman, 
who  knows  what  a  curse  Germanism  has  been  to  his  free  land, 
the  words  "German,''^  and  "job,^'  and  "mercenary,'^  are 
synonymous. 

We  shall  have  many  home  questions  now  to  discuss,  without 

the  ^^  German  Legion'^  disgrace  being  one  of  them,  I  liope  and 

trust.  Germanism,  without  the  German  Legion,  is  a  great  home 

question.     In    conclusion,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  hear  what  your 

Mr.  Alfred    powerful  correspondent,   "Mr.  Alfred  B.  Richards,"  has  to  say 

^1^6^^^^^  upon  the  German  Legion  question.    I  know  it  will  be  thoroughly 

patriot.        English,  for  he  is  one  of  those  sadly  scarce  men  now^-a-days — a 

true  patriot. 

A  TKAvi:r,LRK, 
\Q>th  March,  1856. 


AX  en(;lish  papistical  major  and  TIIK 

ANGLO-ITALIAN  LEGION. 

[Si)ecial  correspondence.] 

I  HOPE  my  readers  will  share  my  indignation  when  they  read 
the  notice  transmitted  to  me  in  my  special  correspondence. 
That  the  English  Government,  to  pay  court  to  a  supposed 
Papacy  in  Italy,  or  from  indifix^rence  with  regard  to  religion, 
should  send  stupid  Papists  as  heads  of  the  unfortunate  Anglo- 
ftalian  Legion,  I  do  not  wonder.  But  I  sliall  wonder  if  the 
English  nation,  reading  of  the  iniquity  committed  by  one  paid 
with  their  money,  should  tolerate  it  any  longer.  We  have 
already  too  many  hypocrites,  pharisees,  and  inquisitors  among 
our  statesmen  and  churchmen,  to  require  that  Protestant 
England  should  send  us  warriors  to  break  a  lance  in  favour  of 
the  Beast  of  the  Apocal\'pse.  We  do  not  wish  for  a  second 
Tyrannical  edition  of  Mr.  O^Fcrrall !  His  tyrannical  atrocities  committed 
against  free  Italians  at  Malta  are  sulHcient  to  put  England  to 


atrocities 
porj>etratc<J 

by  Ml*.         the  l)lush  without  the  glorious  acliievemcnts  of  the  major  at 
Maita^*   ^    Novara.    It  is  time  that  tlicse  jxentlomcn  should  learn  prudence. 
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if  they  will  not  respect  liberty.  I  do  not  say  the  English  are 
to  go  to  Italy  to  make  Protestant  proselytes;  but  I  do  declare 
explicitly,  that  to  be  the  agents  of  Papist  inquisitions  is  such  a 
sin  against  liberty  of  conscience  that  Italy  really  remains 
England's  debtor.  What  was  the  good  of  England  making 
such  a  fuss  in  Exeter  Hall  against  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
with  respect  to  the  Madiai,  the  Cccchetti,  &c.,  &c.,  when  England 
docs  w  orse  acts  in  Sardinia,  a  country  comparatively  free,  and 
where  at  least  liberty  of  conscience  is  guaranteed  as  far  as  public 
worship  is  concerned?  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  never 
obliged  the  Madiai  to  go  to  mass.  Here  is  a  case  then  for 
England  to  consider,  if  she  does  not  wish  the  country  to  become 
the  most  ridiculous  and  the  most  detested  of  all  throughout 
Europe. 

''  I  hope  this  will  arrive  in  time  for  you  to  insert  the  following 
notice,  of  which  I  guarantee  tlie  truth,  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Free  Word.  Next  week  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  farther 
details. 

^'  Our  Italian  Evangelical  Christian,  Fcdele  Betti  (not  an  agent 
of  Exeter  Hall),  had  distributed  several  hundreds  of  New  Testa- 
ments and  Bibles  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Anglo-Italian  Legion. 
Tlie  Gospel  was  read  by  these  soldiers  with  great  interest,  when  An  English 
the  major  of  the  regiment,  an  Englisumax!  obliged  them  to  hiMtshiT 
give  up  to  him  all  the  Bibles  and  New  Testaments.     I  cannot  men  frt>m 

rcfwlinc' 

tell  you  what  he  did  with  them,  but  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  he  their 
took  them  away  from  the  poor  soldiers.  Another  act  of  prowess 
on  the  part  of  tliis  English  major  is,  that  he  obliges  all  the 
soldiers  to  go  to  mass.  Among  them  is  one  of  our  Evangelical 
Italians,  and  some  Waldensians,  and  they,  as  well  as  others,  are 
obliged  by  this  major  to  go  to  mass.  It  is  true  that  he  is  a 
Catholic,  but  he  ought  to  know  that  England,  who  pays  him, 
does  not  pay  him  to  perform  the  Inquisition  here. 

^' March  1st, — I  have  not  yet  learned  the  details  respecting 
the  major  of  Novara  who  took  the  Bibles  from  the  soldiers. 
You  shall  receive  them,  however,  from  me  or  from  B ,  To- 
day I  have  learned  they  have  been  selling  Bibles  in  Novara  at 
20  centisimi,  and  I  suppose  they  are  those  appropriated  by  the 
major,  who  has  disposed  of  them ;  but  this  is  only  my  sup- 
position.^*—  Gavazzi'a  Free  Word,  \bth  March,  1856. 


Bibles. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  POLAND, 

[From  a  Correspoudeut.j 

The  argument  of  the  "leading'' journal  concerning  the  wrongs 
and  rights  of  PoL'ind  amonnts  to  tliis:  It  commences  hy  stating 
that  everytliing  in  the  way  of  peace — such  a  peace  as  is  likely 
to  1)0  estabhshed — is  a  bore  and  a  nuisance.  It  endeavours  to 
prove  tiiat  Pohind  is  a  bore.  It  argues  that  tliere  is  a  statute 
of  limitations  for  all  felonies,  including  nuu'der,  and  fixes  for  the 
period  of  that  statute  the  convenience  of  the  strong,  the  ^^althy 
Tf'^  Tiu-ox  ^^^^  ^^^^  selHsh.  According  to  the  Times,  we  need  not  trouble 
iMtiio.miso  ourselves  about  a  murder  connnittcd  a  vear  or  two  ai^o,  unless 

o^  despot-  .       '  "    ' 

Lsiii.  we  can  show  some  gain  to  be  got  by  it,  which  would  excuse  not 

only  connivance,  but  a  nuu'dcr  on  our  own  account;  because  if 
we  did,  on  the  same  j)rincii)le^  we  ought  to  go  back  and  endea- 
vour to  avenge  the  most  ancient  of  homicides,  beginning  with 
Tiio  claims    that  of  Abcl  by  Cain.       U'hy  should  we  trouble  ourselves  about 
and  r'l.o"        "what  arc  calked   the   chiims   of  Poland,''   writes  the    liippant 
fvattcr.d       sojjhist  wlio  interprets  the  policy  of  the  journal  of  Mammon,  when 

house  of  /•      1    *       4  1  '    t.  »>  II  •       ^^ 

i<rM'\.  there  arc  ^  the  wrongs  ot  the  Angk)-Sa\ons,     an       ludij^nant 

uatiimality  in  WaU's,"  the  *'  wrongs  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland, 
of  Abd-el-Kader  and  his  gallant  tribes,"  the  'independence  of 
the  Genoese  Republic,''  and  "the  scattered  house  of  Israel?" 
Was  ever  such  nonsensical  wickedness  as  this  oflcred  to  a  people, 
to  smother  every  instinct  of  right,  every  noble  and  rational 
sympathy,  every  feeling  of  justice,  every  sound  principle  of 
action? 
r/t<  T!rnrs  yy^^.  Times  goes  on  to  speak  most  absurdlv  c)f  the  stuclents  at 

fvirv  i;ui-  our  universities,  '^  each  or  these  renouncin;i:  his  nationality,  his 
orNin  aVom  P^'^^'i^^^c,  and  his  country,"  and  asks,  ''  AVhy  arc  they  to  be 
desnoiisni.  summoucd  to  aruis,  to  be  denied  the  o[)portunity  of  an  honour- 
able peace,  to  be  taxed  deej)er  and  deeper,"  &c.,  &c.,  ^'  merely 
to  give  one  more  chance — a  very  small  one,  indeed — to  people 
who  are  really  quite  as  well  off  as  we  are  ourselves,  and  whose 
only  hardship  is  that  they  cannot  do  what  we  no  longer  wish  to 
do  for  ourselves  ?  We  have  long  ago  given  up  all  nationalities, 
all  provincial  privileges;  everything  whatever  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  imperial  government,"  kc.  Now,  in  tlie  first  place,  it  is 
a  trivial  matt(;r  ;  but  students  at  the  universities  do  not  renounce 
their  *' nationality,"  their  *'  province,"  and  their  '' country ,^^  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Some  do,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  to 
become  modern  British  lc'>islator<^  ! 
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Did  tlie  writer  never  hear  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  as  a 
small  illustration  of  the  nonsense  of  his  assertion  ?  Witli  re- 
gard to  the  rest,  it  contains  observations  worthy  of  tlic  deepest 
attention  of  Englishmen.  We  are  told  that  we  are  a  mongrel 
lot.  Yet,  how  The  Times,  wlien  it  suited  it,  arrayed  Saxon 
against  Celt  !  We  are  informed  that  wx  have  no  nationality,  Enginnd  in 
no  country;  that  we  are  fast  submitting  ourselves  to //72/>mr//  !j')J]J;*^^^^, 
Government.  Yes,  there  is  truth  in  this;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  Oovorn- 
truth.  There  is  a  little  truth  sometimes  in  these  articles — 
enough  whereon  to  hang  an  untruth.  ^^  Wild,"  says  Fielding, 
in  his  life  of  that  "  great'^  personage,  "  always  kept  to  as 
much  truth  as  possible  in  everything,  and  this,  he  said,  was 
turning  the  cannon  of  the  enemy  upon  themselves."  If,  then, 
it  be  true  that  we  are  in  process  of  imperial  enslavement,  we 
can  understand  why  we  have  left  Poland  to  her  fate,  and  arc 
about  to  put  the  final  seal  on  that  act — or  rather  series  of  acts — 
of  incomparable  baseness.  Again,  our  probable  enslavement 
may  be  referred  in  great  measure  to  our  selfish  disregard  of 
libci-ty  in  a  nation  that  cried  to  us  for  aid,  and  with  whom,  when 
they  had  thought  or  leisure  to  look  around  them,  the  people  of 
this  country  felt  a  generous  sympathy. 

The  Poles  are  under  the  sway  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austriji. 
They  have  been  o\^rrun  by  strangers.  Half  of  Europe  was  in 
arms  against  them,  banded  in  greed  and  cruelty — the  other  half 
looked  on  the  murderous  deed  with  apathy,  or  at  best  a  te[>id 
interest,  l^it,  says  T//e  Times,  Let  well  alone.  ^^Why  should 
w^e  be  called  on  to  do  for  others  what  we  have  long  ago  resolved 
not  to  do  for  ourselves  ?"  Since  the  Poles  ask  to  have  fair  i)lay 
— to  be  strengthened  against  a  combination  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  it  follows  that  what  we  have  resolved  not  to  do  for 
ourselves  is  to  resist  Cossack  and  German  domination.  We  fear 
there  is  too  much  truth  in  this  proposition,  but  in  a  far  different 
sense  to  that  which  the  ''leading"  journal  tries  to  deduce. 
England  is  fast  l)ecoming  enslaved.  She  is  yielding  all  for  En{?iand  w 
which  she  has  fouo^ht ;  and  Alma,  Ralaklava,  Inkermann — those  ^.'^^^  i>««-^^»n- 

^       '  ^  '  ^        ^  iDjCjonslavod 

boasted  tourneys — have  been  in   vain.     We  are  yielding  our  and  fast 
"provincial  privileges/^  w^e  are  denying  our  nationality,  we  are  [orthcnfto 
fast  preparing  ourselves  for  the  fate  of  Polaiul.     Then  will  our  of  Poland, 
degraded  nobles  leani  too  late  the  value  of  what  they  havc^  given 
up  to  the  wiles  and  treason  of  a  few  oligarchs.     Then  will  tljo 
horrors  of  war  be  brought  home  to  our  people.     Unlike  Piiland, 
we  shall  deserve  no  sympathy.     We  shall  have  ncfed  the  part  of 
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Tlio  cold, 
insolent 
sneers,  &c., 
of  the 
hoardcsa 
Tinus 
writer 
airainst  tho 
Pules. 


Tlio  Fillers 
of  Kntj^land 
hold  tho 
position  of 
uccomplicos 
in  the 
THiirder  of 
Poland. 


Dives.  A  nation  bloated  with  prosperity  is  like  an  individual. 
Generosity,  justice,  all  i\\Q  fincr^  younger  feelings,  are  destroyed. 
England,  as  represented  by  The  Tunes,  is  like  a  rich  sensualist 
feeding  at  a  table  placed  in  the  bay-window  of  a  club,  enjoying 
himself  the  more  because  of  the  poor  shivering  wretches  eyeing 
him  without.  Can  we  forget  the  letters  of  "  Pimlicola/'  in  The 
Times,  about  the  poor  Poles,  who,  he  said,  disturbed  Eaton - 
square,  by  begging  applications,  just  as  he  was  about  to  devour 
his  muflius  and  read  his  Times,  by  the  hissing  urn  at  breakfast  ? 
Do  we  forget  the  cold,  insolent  sneers  and  witticisms  of  the 
vulgar,  heartless  writer?  The  purpose  is  manifest — it  was  to 
prepare  for  the  present  onslaught.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too, 
how,  a  few  days  since,  The  Times  described  the  murder  of  Poland. 
None  could  do  it  more  graphically — the  knout,  the  noose,  tlie 
chains,  the  gaoler,  the  hangman  and  the  spy;  the  army  of 
Circassia  or  the  Crimea  arrayed  against  ourselves  (for  England 
has  fought  what  remains  of  Poland,  throngh  the  insane  obsti- 
nacy of  our  rulers),  and  Siberia  in  the  background.  Such  has 
been  the  doom  of  Poland.  AVith  tliis  Uie  ^Ministers  of  England 
have  once,  twice,  and  thrice  connived.  We  have  already  paid 
an  instalment  of  the  penalty.  There  is  more  yet  to  pay,  in  teai's, 
in  blood,  and  the  treasure  we  love  so  well. 

But,  says  the  sneering  mouthpiece  of  Britain's  decline,  to 
strike  a  blow  for  Poland,  nay,  to  say  a  woi'd  for  her,  would  be 
"  a  vain  attemj^t  to  rectify  history.  The  ground  is  lost  to  the 
man  of  action.''  AVhat  lias  the  man  of  action  to  do? — To  look 
after  his  ledger,  and  read  his  Times,  and  see  his  birthright 
depart  from  him  ?  To  furnish  liis  armies,  his  navies,  liis 
wealth,  to  make  terms  at  a  congress  of  foxes,  where  he, 
too,  is  a  fox  in  all  but  cunning  r  ''  lie  lias  his  ow  n  work 
to  do,  wliich  presses  hard  enough,  and  leaves  no  room  for 
anibiuarian  enterprises.'^  Yes,  in  one  sense,  it  is  an  anti- 
quarian enterprise  ;  for,  if  we  measure  by  the  guilty  deeds 
and  sad  events,  even  of  the  last  two  years,  the  time  is  long 
enough.  The  enemies  of  Poland,  of  li])erty,  of  truth,  of  England, 
may  well  taunt  and  ridienle  the  friends  of  Poland.  Where  w^ere 
they  in  the  beginning  of  the  war?  Why  go  throngh  the  fai*ce 
nmv  of  appealing  to  Palmerston  ?  Tt  is  too  late,  mitil  England 
shall  be  herself  assailed.  Tt  may  then  be  finally  too  late  both 
for  herself  and  Poland. 

Willingly  would  we  abbreviate  our  remarks  upon  the  repre- 
hrnv:iblc  firtich    in    Th(    T'nnff:,  \\]\o^c  sentiments  are  not   more 
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iniquitous  than  its  execution  is  bad  in  point  of  cleverness.  It 
says  wc  could  not  "  ascertain  Poland/'  It  is  untrue.  Were  it 
not  untrue,  why  should  The  Times  give  itself  this  systematic 
trouble  ?  The  Times,  after  more  facetiousness  about  the  Jews, 
speaks  ''  of  a  war  of  most  serious  dimensions  looming  upon  us  in 
another  part  of  the  world."  Should  such  a  war  ensue,  the  people 
of  England  may  thank  for  it  Tlie  Times,  Bonaparte,  and  their 
Ministry.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  war  with  all  Europe 
would  be  a  boon  and  a  blessing  in  comparison  with  that  struggle. 
The  Tiines  likens  the  idea  of  rescuing  Poland  from  her  enemies 
to  "  extracting  a  pound  of  butter  from  the  mouth  of  a  dog. '' 
We  wish  it  joy  of  the  comparison. 

The  article  then  finishes  by  abuse  of  M.  Kossuth — the  voice 
of  Pinilicola  is  heard  in  defence  of  muffins  and  meanness,  smug, 
oily  selfishness,  and   buttoned   breeches-pockets.       The  Times  The  Tima 
always  thouf>*ht  Kossuth's  cause — what?     Hear  it,  reader,  and  ^^,*!\"^r* 
hold  your  sides  for  lauj'htcr.     "  Immoral ! "      We  are  in  the  Ti^  Timcj 
midst  of  starving  virtue,  it  says.    We  have  enough  merit,  suffer-  ^tetitHw.i 
iug  and  genius,  for  home-consumption.     Here,  in  the  midst  of  masters. 
corruption,  *^  private  life  in  this  coimtry,''  it  addvS,  '^  abounds  in 
heroes  and  martyrs  in,  as  wc  believe,  much  better  causes.     All 
around  us  men  of  considerable  talents,  and  not  without  the  stir- 
•  iiigs  of  a  generous  ambition,  are  suftcring  obscurity  and  want, 
•iiul  are  leaving  that  inheritance  to  tlieir  children,  bccau.sc  they 
will  not  truckle  to  party,  because  they  will  not  suppress  their 
political  or  religious  convictions,  because  they  will  not  do  homage 
to  some  petty  tyrant,  or  to  some  local  oligarchy."     Where  are 
they  'l    Shall  we  look  for  them  in  Printing-house-square — in  the 
I  louse  of  Commons,  or  among  our  corrupt  constituencies  ?    Let 
ns  borrow  tlie  lantern  of  Diogenes  from  The  Times, — Mormnq 
'\(lv('rtiser,  17///  March.  1^56. 


CATHEDRAL  ARISES. 

*  flESTEK   CATIIEDRiVL  A  a'ODEL  ' 

We  consider  the  cathedral  system  to  be  a  legitimate  subject 
for  public  consideration,  and,  doubtless,  the  Cathedral  Com- 
Mussioners  think  so  too,  for  they  have  expressly  informed  us,  in 
their  Report,  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  their  final  report,  but 
"^^iinply  as  a  throwinjj:  out  of  the  evidence  so  collected  before  the 
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public  inind,  that  the  subject  may  be  ventilated,  as  the  phrase 
now  is,  and  so  lead  to  suggestions  and  improvements,  pre- 
paratory to  their  final  report.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  tlie  public  to  be  somewhat  acquainted  with  these  church 
matters ;  and  in  our  selecting  the  Cathedral  of  Chester  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  merely  to  give  '^  ^  a  local  habitation  and  a  name' 
to  our  observations.  It  is  not  to  point  to  it  as  a  horrid  monster." 
If  we  wished  to  exhibit  something  monstrous,  w^e  might  lift  up 
the  veil  off  others;  but  we  take  Chester  as  an  ordinary  and 
moderate  type,  just  as  a  lectiu'cr  on  botany  miglit  take  up  a 
plant  at  hand  for  the  information  of  his  auditors  ;  not  showing 
it  as  the  object  under  discussion,  but  as  one  of  a  genus — a 
simple  specimen. 

Some  of  its  noisy  admirei's  would  hold  it  up  as  a  model. 
Be  it  so  :  the  greater  the  necessity  of  accui'ately  examining  it, 
as  any  imperfection  in  it  would  be  reproduced  in  all  cases  after 
the  same  pattern.  We  observe  there  is  some  quarrelling  in  the 
local  papers  about  a  bone,  with  pickings  on  it,  wdiich  the  wrong 
dog  has  run  away  w^ith.  Of  that  we  know  nothing,  we  say 
nothing :  it  is  to  the  regular  system,  as  exemplified  in  this 
model  cathedral,  we  would  direct  public  attention. 


Arduous 
duties  per* 
formed  by 
a  '•  Dean" 
of  Chester. 


Let  US  begin  with  tlie  head  of  gold — the  office  of  Dean — and 
compare  its  income  and  its  duties.  We  sec,  by  the  Heport,  its 
income  is  £1000  a-year  certain.  If  circumstances  permit  a 
hundred  or  two  more,  so  much  the  better — he  may  keep  them ; 
but  it  must  not  be  less ;  that  is  the  minimum  guaranteed  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Now,  what  ai'c  the  duties  ?  You  will  say  these  are  onerous 
enough  for  one  poor  dean — two  choral  services  daily,  and  one 
early  service,  not  choral,  every  w  eek-day,  making  twenty  services 
in  the  seven  days !  But,  happily,  these  are  not  all  laid  on  one 
pair  of  shoulders ;  there  is  a  regular  paid  staff  of  canons  major 
and  minor,  of  singing  men  and  singing  boys,  to  perform  all 
these  services  in  the  presence  of  the  dean.  And  as  to  sermons, 
how  many  do  you  think  are  delivered  ?  Just  one  sermon  every 
Sunday  morning  !  Here  are  the  worshippers  assembled  at  the 
tolling  of  the  bell,  twenty  times  a- week ;  and  only  on  one  single 
occasion  is  there  any  exposition  of  the  word  of  God — if  the 
Commissioners'  Report  speak  truly.     We  a^^k,  seriously,  is  not 
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tills  a  •suljstitntion  of  high-wrought  psalmody  for  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  ?  And  yet  this  is  to  be  our  model  in  cathedral 
reform  ! 

Of  these  sermons,  how  many  fall  to  the  dean's  share  ?  We 
may  compute  this  without  being  present.  His  legal  residence 
is  eight  months.  lie  has,  we  acknowledge,  the  credit  of  con- 
stant residence ;  but  as  he  lias  a  livdng  elsewhere,  we  think,  in 
common  decency,  we  ought  to  allow  the  four  months'  of  super- 
orogation  for  residence  tliere.  However,  take  it  at  the  twelve 
months,  and  how  many  sermons  fall  to  the  dean?  llemember 
that  there  are  three  otlier  clergymen  always  present — a  major 
canon  and  two  minors — and  we  may  presume  they  share  in  the 
labours  of  the  pulpit ;  so  that  by  a  little  sum  in  arithmetic  we 
may  find  out  that  thirteen  is  the  probable  number.  If  he  had 
a  parish  or  district  and  congregation  to  visit,  and  curates  to  pay 
out  of  his  stipend,  with  pulpit  and  parochial  work  for  himself 
and  them,  he  might  not  be  overpaid ;  but  as  merely  the  pre- 
siding (hnhjf  or  superintendent  of  sixty-six  other  individuals, 
who  complete  the  number  of  the  cathedral  staff,  there  is  a  dis- 
proportion between  the  income  and  the  duties  not  consonant  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  church  at  large.  Yet  this_  is  to  be  our 
model  of  reform  ! 

AVe  opine  we  could  improve  on  this  model.  Read  the  following 
advertisement,  cut  out  of  The  Record  of  the  Ith  January, 
1855  : — "  The  wife  of  a  clergyman  who  has  been  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  profession  in  consequence  of  loss  of  sight,  is 
desirous  of  making  an  engagement  in  a  religious  family  as  daily 
governess.  She  has  had  much  experience  in  tuition,  and  is 
competent  to  teach  Latin,  French,  German  and  Italian,  together 
with  music,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  use  of  the  globes,  &c. 
Terms  would  vary  according  ta  the  number  of  pupils  and  the 
distance  from  town.  She  would  have  no  objection  to  teach 
young  gentlemen  who  may  be  preparing  for  a  public  school." 

If  there  must  be  deaneries  at  .i:;!lOOO  a-year,  let  them  be 
reserved  for  poor  clergymen  like  this,  visited  by  Providence  with 
affliction,  and  disabled  from  duty  as  a  parochial  clergyman,  who 
would  require  but  the  use  of  his  ears,  which  Providence  had 
left  him,  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily  duties  as  a  dean.  Common 
honesty  would  point  to  this  as  an  improvement;  whereas  our 
model  would  show  us  always  the  priest  and  the  levite  passing 
by  on  the  other  side.  There  can  be  no  greater  stain  upon  our 
church  than  the  fact,  that  there  are  no  means  within  her  system 
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for  the  superannuatiou,  in  such  cases,  of  what  we  may  call  the 
dying  clergy,  wlxile  she  has  her  thousands  a-year  to  squander  on 
rosy  deans. 

But  the  Dean  of  Chester  holds  also  the  rector^'  of  Dodlestow, 
income  £620  a-year,  according  to  the  blue  book,  and  conferred 
on  him  by  Ids  friends  the  dean  and  four  canons.  Now,  tliis 
seems  to  us  not  only  eating  his  own  share  of  .til 000  a-year,  but 
taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  some  brother  clergyman 
who  would  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  either,  and  think  him- 
self lucky  too.  Is  this  also  to  be  part  of  our  model  ?  Common 
report  represents  the  possessor  as  amiable,  affable,  xu'bane, 
hospitable,  and  adding  lustre  to  his  office  (and  in  truth  it 
requires  some  lustre) ;  but  all  these  honourable  qualities,  while 
they  dignify  the  individual,  fail  to  justify  the  abuse.  St.  Paul 
himself,  if  he  were  dean,  could  not  justify  it,  with  the  Ansion 
before  his  mind  of  widows  and  orphans  and  destitute  clergy 
scattered  through  the  land.  But  St.  Paul  has  left  his  opinion 
on  record,  ^^  that  if  any  man  would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat  '/^  and  so  far  fi'om  grasping  at  two  livings,  "  these  hands 
(saith  he)  have  ministered  to  my  necessities." 
Ti.o  mi-  We  cannot  but  exclaim,  in  the  w^ords  of  a  modern  divine 

tho^chu'rch  ^'^^  ^^^^  placed  them  on  record  :  "  these  pluralities  are  the  bane 
pori3ctrated  of  our  churcli  f  and,  wx  wxuld  add,  quite  akin  to  the  raking-up 
iiection  thc  aslics  of  a  pauper  twenty-five  years  in  his  grave  for  thirty 
uith  tho       pieces  of  copper. 

If  these  tilings  be  done  in  thc  light  of  day,  they  must  be 
rebuked  in  the  light  of  day ;  and  if  we  are  to  have  no  higher 
standard  of  reform  than  this  model  of  sineciu'e  deaneries  with 
pluralities,  for  oiir  ovvii  part  we  shrink  not  a  moment  from 
adopting,  as  a  more  desirable  alternative,  the  formula  of  the 
Roman    senator — dekyida     est    Carthayo^ — and  for    Carthayo 


btato. 


reading  CaihedraL 


{To  he  continued,) 


THE  ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD 

"A  MODEL  TO  PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  NATION" 

Sail  among  the  prophets, — Diogenes  enrolled  in  thc  bevy  ol 
Alexander's  parasites.  Widely  as  such  positions  might  be  at 
variance  with  what  it  is  now  tlie  fashion  to  call  their  antecedents. 
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tliey  would  huve  beeu  less  out  of  place  aiul  character  thau  vvr 
may  seem  to  b(»  in  becoming  court  apologists,  and  describing, 
even  liypotlieticall y,  the  Royal  Household  as  *^  a  Model  to  Par- 
liament and  the  Nation.'*  But  our  design  in  adopting  such  a 
title  for  our  object  is  wholly  different, — our  object  being  quite 
of  another  kind.  We  write  of  it  as  a  fact  to  be  deplored,  and 
too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  in  wasteful  extravagance— in 
useless,  but  most  expensive  offices, — in  salaries  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  services  rendered, — in  sinecures  to  which  no 
actual  duties  are  attached, — in  compensations  for  the  loss  of 
places  which  ought  never  to  have  been  held,  or  which,  being 
necessary  and  adequately  tilled,  have  beeu  given  up  to  make 
room  for  other  occupants,-;-in  plurality  of  ofiices  held  by  the 
same  individuals,  in  all  that  marks  the  prodigal's  progress,  the 
lloyal  Household  has  been,  and  is,  practically,  the  model  on 
which  similar  abuses  have  been  estabhshed  in  every  department 
of  the  State,  a  standing  palliation  for  them  all,  a  constant  bad 
cxamjde,  acting  first  upon  great  ones  of  the  laud,  and,  tlu'ougli 
them,  influencing  all  classes,  down  almost  to  the  very  lowest  in 
the  social  scale.  AVhen  disease  pervades  the  head,  what  more 
natural  and  inevitable  than  that  body  and  members  should  also 
be  affected?  Under  such  circumstances,  what  more  idle  than 
to  leave  the  chief  evil"  untouched,  and  palter  with  palliatives  for 
symptoms  only,  unless  it  were  an  attempt  to  purify  a  stream 
fetid  at  its  soiutc  ? 

\Ve  arc  well  aware  that  in  speaking  thus  broadly  and  plainly, 
we  incur  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  disloyalty  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  disaffection  to  the  crown  ;  but  we  disclaim  any 
such  feeling  towards  either.  We  respect  the  Queen,  both  as  a 
woman  and  a  sovereign,  because  in  her  private  character  she  is 
an  exemplar  of  all  the  domestic  virtues,  whilst  in  her  pubhc 
capju!ity  she  exhibits  qualities  befitting  her  high  station,  and 
is  unstained  by  any  one  of  the  vices  which  have  disgraced  so 
many  of  her  predecessors.  We  know  that,  if  she  is  in  any  degree 
implicated  in  the  system  which  we  condemn,  it  is  either  unwit- 
tingly or  unwillingly ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  in  seeking  to 
reform  that  system,  to  abolish  abuses  of  which  she  is  but  made 
the  pretext  and  instrument,  and  to  render  the  Royal  Holse- 
HOLD  that  which  it  ought  to  be, — a  model  to  be  followed  instead 
of  a  beacon  of  warning  to  be  avoided, — we  arc  performing  the 
part  both  of  good  citizens  and  loyal  subjects. 

Those  are  the  real  enemies  of  royalty  who,  with  exuberant 
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professions  of  love  and  veneration  on  their  lips,  seek  only 
their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong  ; 
who  under  pretence  of  standing  by  the  crown,  defend,  multiply, 
and  per[>etuate  abuses  cfilculatcd  to  bring  both  the  throne  and 
its  occupant  into  discredit  with  the  people. 

As  earnest  advocates  of  all  measures  of  economy  consistent 
with  the  due  efficiency  of  the  public  senice, — as  imcompro- 
mising  enemies  to  the  rotten  system  of  exorbitant  salaries, 
mnecure  places,  unearned  pensions,  and  undeserved  ^^  retired 
alio  wan  CCS,''  we  feel  convinced  that  no  such  measures  can  be 
effectual  or  permanently  successful  whilst  the  example  of  all 
these  evils  is  set  by  the  cro\^Ti  itself,— whilst  sinecurists,  plu- 
ralists,  and  all  other  persons  in  receipt  of  public  money  w  ithout 
rendering  adequate  public  service  for  it,  can  point  to  the  first 
subject  of  the  crown,  and  adduce  his  conduct  in  these  matters, 
as  an  excuse,  if  not  a  justification,  for  their  own.  As  sup- 
porters of  a  constitutional  monarch}',  and  as  faithful  subjects 
of  the  royal  lady  who  now  so  worthily  occupies  the  throne,  we 
protest  against  a  system  which,  upheld  under  the  false  pretence 
of  maintaining  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown  and  con- 
tributing to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  sovereign,  is  not 
conducive  to  any  one  of  those  purposes,  but  inimical  to  thcni 
all,  and  only  advantageous  to  a  grasping,  and  insatiable  oli- 
garchy, seeking  its  own  ends  exclusively,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
true  interests  of  both  crow^n  and  people. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  abuses  connected  with  the 
ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD,  aud  also  to  the  habits  of  lavish  and  wasteful 
expenditure  contracted  during  the  war  as  never  having  been 
entirely  abandoned  after  the  conclusion  of  peace;  to  the  vigorous 
and  partially  successful  efforts  to  economise  made  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  reign  of  William  IV.  under  the  pressure  of  a  strong 
and  general  national  demand  for  retrenchment;  and  to  the 
relapse  into  evil  courses  (public  attention  having  been  directed 
to  other  matters)  which  caused  the  expenditure  of  the  year  1848 
to  exceed  by  one  half  that  of  1885.  It  was  then  the  reformers 
again  began  to  aroiLse  themselves  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a 
reduction  of  the  national  expenditure,  by  a  iliminution  of  the 
enormous  armaments  by  land  and  sea,  maintained  on  a  wai- 
footing  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  extinction  of  all  sinecures,  un- 
merited pensions,  and  other  unearned,  and  therefore  unjust  and 
dishonourable,  payments;  of  entirely  revising  the  system  of 
taxation,  and  of  making  timely  provision  for  a  gradual  lightening 
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of  tluit  millstone  on  the  couutrv*s  neck,  the  national  debt.     As 
they  were  then,  so  wc  are  convineed  that,  tobe  efticacious,  such 
retrenchment  should  begin  in  high  quarters,  they  gave  a  full 
exposure  of  the  composition  of  the  royal   household,  so  wc 
shall  urge  a  reduction  of  the  allowance  for  its   maintenance 
from  €385,000  per  annum,  to  £200,000  as  regards  the  present  The  dignity 
Sovereign,  and  to  jtl 50,000  for  her  successors.     All  the  reasons  crowjitoi..^ 
urged  for  this  reduction  are  still  existent;  they  have  derived  iH:iintaiiic-i 
additional  cogency  from  the  occurrence  .of  a  most  costly  war,   j.er  nnnum 
which  has  entailed  upon  the  country  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  ^'^^  l^^^  ^"'^' 

*■  *  .  .  sent  sovc- 

a  Imndred  millions;  and  the  fact  that  the  project  of  creating  reign. 
separate  establishments  for  the  royal  children  is  really  enter- 
tained, and  has  only  been  postj)oned  because,  in  all  probability, 
it  was  deemed  too  bold  an  experiment  on  the  public  patience 
luulcr  existing  circumstances,  renders  the  present  period  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  for  considering  the  wliole  subject. 

In  the  way  of  preface,  we  may  state  that  for  many  of  the 
details  contained  in  tlie  following  sections  we  are  indebted  to  an 
excellent  little  work,  entitled,  Sketches  of  her  Majesttfs  House- 
hold,  we  have  also  liad  occasion  to  consult  Dodd's  Peerage^ 
Baronetdf/e,  and  Knightage,  Hart's  Army  List,  the  oificial 
Finance  Accounts,  and  other  publications,  in  order,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  all  mis-statement,  either  as  to  facts  or  persons, 
in  the  following  : — 

ARRANGEMENT    01'    TH-E    PRESENT    CIVIL    LIST. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  June  1837,  Arrange- 
measures  were  taken  by  the  ministry  and  Parliament,  as  usual  prc^nt  '^" 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  to  make  the  necessary  ^^^^^  L'"^- 
arrangements  for  the  support  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Royal 
Household.  On  the  23rd  of  November,  in  that  year,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  ''  that  the  accounts  of  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  Civil  List  from  the  1st  January  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1836,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  future 
charge  of  the  Civil  List  of  her  Majesty,  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  twenty-one  members.^^  As  a  basis  for  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made,  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  Household 
weie  required  to  furnish  full  particulars  of  the  expenditure  in 
each,  during  the  period  specified,  that  is,  in  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  death  of  the  late  king.  In  itself,  this  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  proper  and  judicious  step;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  information  thus  obtained  seems  to  have  been  turned  to  y^ry 
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little  purpose,  tlie  result  being  little  more  than  a  decision  of  the 
committee,  which  miglit  have  been  arrived  at  without  all  tlii;^ 
parade  of  investigation, — to  wit,  tliat  each  department  should 
cost,  throughout  the  present  reign,  pretty  nearly  Avhat  it  had 
cost  in  the  last  year  of  the  preceding  one;  that  her  Majesty 
should  have  the  same  numlx^r  of  attendants,  real  and  nominal, 
as  her  predecessor,  paying  them  at  the  same  rates ;  and,  in  short, 
that  Queen  Victoria,  or  others  for  her,  should  be  enabled  to 
spend  quite  as  much  money  as  King  AVilliam,  and  something 
more,  if  so  disposed.  And  yet,  in  the  accounts  furnished  from 
the  difl\}rent  departments,  there  were  many  items  of  an  exce])- 
tional  character,  that  is,  for  expenses  not  likely  to  be  constantly 
occurring,  year  after  year.  For  example  : — the  amount  of  trades- 
men's bills  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department  was  .€41,898. 
Just  to  make  even  money  of  it,  apparently,  the  committee 
awarded  .€42,000  for  this  branch  of  expenditure,  although,  nearly 
one  half  of  what  it  cost  in  183G  was  for  expenses  which  could 
not  be,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  be,  annual. 

From  the  following  items,  that  year  would,  in  fact,  appeal*  to 
have  been  ^xfnrnishlnf/  one,  in  the  Eoyal  Household  : — 

Upliolstercrs  and  (Ml»inet-inukcrs £'11 .381 

Joinei-s  an«l  hlin  J-inakei-s 1/JoS 

CariH-t  inaiiufaoturci's    225 

LockHUiitlis,  ironnion^^er.s,  and  ariuouroi'S 4,119 

Clixkiiiakei's  aiul  opticians    S9^, 

Pi  ui^'torte-iHukcrs  and  or^^an-bul'.dt.rs 85'3 

Jo i'i< liners 05 J 

k.nup  and  lustre  iiKitiUtluturLrs     2f)6 

V:i[u'v]\nui:;er>     S'?S 

AriisU.  d«.'corutors,  and  lienJdic  jjainierd    -100 

.i20,334 

The  committee  must,  of  course,  have  concluded  that  her  Majesty 
would  annually  require  nearly  €12,000  worth  of  upholstery  and 
cabinet  work,  €1000  w^orth  of  joiner}',  €;4000  worth  of  iron- 
mongery and  armour  J  and  so  on  with  the  rest ;  otherwise  they 
could  hardly  have  recommended  that  more  than  the  full  amount 
of  all  the  tradesmen's  bills  for  1836,  in  this  department,  should 
be  provided  for  every  year  of  her  Majesty's  life  and  reign. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  tradesmen's  bills  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  which,  in  1836,  amounted 
to  £38,205,  and  for  which,  in  fnture,  the  committee  awarded 
£39,500  annually.    Amongst  the  items  were  .€6208  for  liveries. 
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£33 15  for  horses,  and  £1825  for  carriages.  Liveries  may  require 
renewal  annually ;  but  surely  her  Majesty  does  not  spend  £3000 
in  purchasing  horses,  or  £4800  on  new  carriages,  every  year? 
In  the  Lord  Steward's  department  the  tradesmen's  bills  amounted 
to  £92,065,  on  which  some  abatement  was  made,  the  sum  allotted 
for  the  future  being  £86,000  only.  An  investigation  of  the 
items  would  seem  to  show^,  that  the  committee  might  very  pro- 
[)erly  liave  gone  a  little  further.  It  miglit  also  now  be  supposed 
that  her  Majesty's  consort,  Piince  Albert,  holding,  as  he  does, 
extensive  farms  of  the  Crown,  rent,  tax,  and  rate  free,  and  being 
an  extensive  breeder  of  cattle,  with  the  privilege  of  grazing  as 
many  as  he  likes  in  the  two  royal  parks,  of  which  he  is  ranger, 
and  a  successful  competitor  at  agricultural  shows,  would  be  able 
to  do  someAvhat  towards  supplying  his  own  family,  and  his  own 
and  liis  royal  consort's  household  establishment,  (for  they  have 
two)  with  butcher's  meat  and  poultry,  bread,  bacon,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  milk,  and  cream ;  but  if  his  Iloyal  Higlmess  does 
anything  in  this  way,  he  probably  takes  care  to  turn  a  good 
penny  by  it,  for  the  sums  appropriated  as  the  annual  cost  of 
these  things  amount  to  £21,609.  The  tradesmen's  bills  in  the 
department  of  the  Master  of  the  Robes  amounted,  in  1836,  to 
£1880,  and  this  the  committee  increased  to  £5000,  probably  on 
the  supposition  that  a  female  Sovereign  might  be  more  expensive 
in  such  matters,  althougli,  as  William  IV.  had  a  Queen,  it  is  not 
(juite  clear  that  this  w^as  sufficient  groimd  for  the  addition.  The 
total  amount  of  the  tradesmen's  bills,  in  1836,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, was  £174,048,  and  tlie  annual  allowance  under  this  head, 
recommended  by  the  committee,  w^as  £172,500. 

The  salaries,  allowances,  &c.,  of  the  last  reign,  having  been 
examined  and  arranged,  pretty  much  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  tradesmen's  bills,  tlie  following  estimates  were  submitted  to 
Parliament  as  the  grounds  for  granting  £385,000  per  annum  to 
the  Queen,  '^  for  the  support  of  her  Majesty's  household,  and  of 
tlie  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
(Jreat  Britain  and  Ireland  :" — 

FIRST  CLASS. 
Ifor  Mnj.  sty'.-<  IVivy  Pu^'s^o £60,000 

SECOND  CLASS. 
lIoiHclioUl  hnl.'irios  :  --viz., 

Lon I  Cl.amborhvin's  department jL'«3»3,40I) 

Lor-l  SicwarJ'r'  do.  3r>,3Sl 

Masi or  or"  t  ho  Horse's      do,  27,ti50 

M isti css  of  the  Kobe?       do. 730 

131,200 
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THIIID  CLASS. 

Tnido.-in.-u'v  Ivills  :  -viz., 

I...rvl  rMi.uiilH-rh.iiiV  Dopartincnl     £42,<'00 

r- T, I  Stewart Ts  .lo.  .^rl^U'lO 

H:i.^i<r..f  the  Hni-hos      >!.>.  ...      3'J,r»<>0 

Mi-^trc-s  of  tlie   JIoIh-s     «lo.  r>,0'ii) 

J72,o<'0 

FOHFrrH  CLASS. 

Koyil  liouiity  nii.l  Speiial  Sorvkf'q 0,000 

Alms  an.!  Chanty t/icO 

13.i!0') 

FIFTri  CLASS. 

r  'i-iors  not  cxc'^t'fliii;^:   £1,200   iti   the  MLi.sJTt.gato   iii:'\ 
be  -.■riintpfi,  annually,  1>y  )kt  Majesty. 

SIXTU   CLASS. 
Cnui>j>ro{»nutod  money 8.04<^ 


Total £:>h.')  «M»0 


The  act  of  Parliament  settling  the  civil  list  according  to  this 
sclieme  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  .23rd  of  December,  1837. 
Its  intention  was  that  all  the  expenses  of  royalty,  whilst  the 
Queen   remained   single^    should   he   covered   by  the   sum    of 
c€385,000.     On  the  marriage  of  her  Majesty,  in  February,,  ]840, 
an  anmiity  of  €30,000  was  granted,  by  the  3rd  Viet.,  caps.  1  and 
2,  to  Prince  Albert,  to  enable  him  to  support  that  portion  of 
the  royal  dignity  reflected  upon  him,  without  pressing  on  the 
resources  of  liis  illustnous  consort.     Tliis  allowance  has  since 
been  largely  augmented,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  section, 
by  the  emoluments  of  various  posts,  with  and  without  duty, 
showered  upon  the  Prince  in  such  bountiful  profusion, — all  of 
which  his  royal  liighness  has  been  thought  competent  to  fill  at 
the  same  time,  or,  at  all  events,  to  be  paid  for  being  supposed 
to  fill.    But,  whatever  Parliament  may  have  intended,  ways  and 
means  have  been  found  to  manage  its  allocations  differently. 
It  is  wliolly  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  £385,000,  even  with  that 
source  of  annual  increase,  tlie    C12(X)  pension  fund,  which  has 
already  swelled  it  to  €410,000,  is  the  whole  cost  of  supporting 
"  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,"*  or  that  the  arnuige- 
ments  of  Parliament  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  various  items 
have  been  adhered  to.     In  this,  as  in  other  matters.  Parliament 
Costly  Vice-  proposes  but  the  Minister  disposes.     In  the  first  place,  to  say 
Royalty  of    nothing  of  the  costly  vice-royalty  of  Ireland,  (for  which  there  is 
^^'^  '       no  more  occasion,  in  these  days  of  steam  and  electricity,  than 
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tlicrc  is  for  vice-kings  in  Scotland^  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,) 
the  counties  pahitine  of  Chester  and  Diirliam,  the  duchies  of 
(Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  and  the  principahty  of  Wales,  liave  all 
their  mock  royal  establisliments, — their  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
ecclesiastical  law, — their  chancellors,  attorney-generals,  solicitor- 
generals,  privy  councillors,  itc,  &c.,  just  as  if  such  were  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom,  and  we  were  still  in  tlie  days  of  the  heptarchy. 
All  this  adds  immensely  to  the  patronage  and  influence  of  tlie 
Crown,  and  something  to  its  wealth  :  it  is  also  very  beneficial  to 
the  aristocracy,  whose  members  and  clients  swarm  in  the  lucra- 
tive odlces  provided  by  these  mimic  kingdoms ;  but  in  what  way 
it  contributes  to  the  real  '^  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown/' 
or  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  is  a  political  i)r()blem  that  remains 
to  be  solved.  In  the  second  place,  many  of  tlic  expenses  forming 
items  of  the  estimates  on  which  the  civil  list  was  arranged,  on 
tlie  accession  of  her  Majesty,  have  since  been  transferred  to  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  and  are  provided  for  in  the  annual  votes  of 
Parliament.  Thus, — in  the  department  of  the  Lord  Steward,  in 
1&36,  occurred  an  item  of  £10,5G9  for  the  royal  gardens.  The 
fund  appropriated  to  that  department  is  now  burthened  with  no 
such  expense.  The  sum  voted  in  the  estimate  for  *'  Royal  palaces 
and  public  Iniildings,"  '^  Royal  parks,  pleasure  gardens,'^  &c., 
exclusive  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  public  buildings 
in  Ireland,  and  of  other  buildings  which  may  be  called  national, 
as  distinguished  from  royal,  was  in  1854  .£221,885,  in  1855 
£221,490,  and  in  1850  the  total  sum  demanded  for  the  same 
purpose  is  £234,100. 

It  is  only  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  of  this  large  annual 
addition  to  the  civil  list,  wliich  almost  doubles  it,  only  a  small 
portion  is  spent  on  palaces  in  the  personal  occupation  of  her 
Majesty.  Of  the  rest  some  arc  useless,  some  occupied  rent-free 
by  collateral  branches  of  the  royal  family ;  others,  as  Hampton 
Court,  for  example,  form  a  sort  of  Elysian  variety  of  the  Union  Union  my- 
workhouse  for  noble  and  right  honourable  paupers ;  but  all  are  arilt<,^nw\\ 
parts  of  the  royal  expenditure.  There  must  be  added,  also,  the 
immense  sums  spent  on  the  building,  cobbling,  and  sailing  of 
the  royal  yacrhts,  which,  though  only  used  for  occasional  pleasure 
trips,  are  little  less  expensive  than  line-of-battle  ships  in  com- 
mission ;  and  very  much  more  so,  proportionately  and  relatively, 
than  merchant  vessels,  trading  to  far  distant  countries,  and 
bringing  grist  to  the  national  mill.  In  fine,  if  all  the  expenses 
incidental  to  'Hhe  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown""  could  be 
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ascertained^  and  were  fairly  stated,  it  would  be  found  that  tlie 
c£385,000  per  annum ,  settled  by  Parliament  on  her  Majesty, 
constitutes  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  actual  cost  of  royalty. 
We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that,  if  the  whole  sum,  whatever  it 
be,  were  well  spent  for  objects  desirable  in  themselves,  though 
not  indispensable,  the  blessing  of  settled  government  would  be 
cheaply  purchased  even  at  that  price ;  but  to  contend  tliat  much 
of  it  is  improperly  squandered  on  persons  and  for  objects  con- 
tributing nothing  towards  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
Sovereign,  or  the  true  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown ;  and 
this  we  will  in  oui*  next  volume  proceed  to  demonstrate  from 
the  constitution  of  the  royal  household,  after  a  brief  exposition 
of  some  facts  relating  more  immediately  to  the  royal  lady,  for 
whose  supposed  advantage  it  exists  in  its  present  form. 


It  E  P  0  E  T,    N  o.     2, 

OF    EXTRAORDINAKT 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  INQUISITION  OF  OnANCERY. 

PRESIDED  OVER  BY  niS  HOXOUU 

VICE-CHANCELLOR  SIR  W.  PAGE  WOOD, 


M  iiliaiurrn* 

l-OTJJ)   (JJJANCELLOll. 
VI<i:-(?lIANr'FJ,l/)ll  WOOD. 

Bcitwocn  Cjiakj.ks  Will[\m   CrREGOHV  Plaintiff, 

and 
Fkederick  Dksxaux      ....       Defeyidani. 

[bill    or    COMrLAlXT.j 

To  the  Right  Honourable,  Robert  jMonsev,  livKON  Craxworth, 
of  Crauwortli,  in  the  C(mnty  of  Norfolk,  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain. 

Humbly  Complaixixg, 

Sliewcth  unto  liis  Lordship,  Charles  William  Gregory, 
of  Ingram  Court,  Eonchurcli  Street,  in  tlie  Cit}^  of  London, 
Sliip  Owner  and  Insurance  Broker,  the  nbove-naraed  Plaintiff. 
n<;  follows  :  — 
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1 .  In  and  previously  to  tlic  year  one  thoixsand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three,  the  plaintiff  Charles  William  Gregory  was 
a  Director  of  the  African  Steam  Ship  Company,  and  was  largely 
interested  in  the  said  company,  and  was  desirous  of  investing 
some  capital,  then  unemployed,  in  his  hands,  in  trading  witli 
various  places  situate  on  the  w^est  coast  of  Africa. 

2.  The  defendant  Frederick  Desnaux  had  been  introduced 
to  the  plaintiff  Charles  William  Gregory,  by  two  brothers  of  the 
plaintiff,  named  Edward  Henry  Gregory  and  Leonard  ]5arnard 
Gregory,  and  the  plaintiff  had  procured  for  the  defendant 
Fi'ederick  Desnaux  the  situation  of  a  clerk  in  an  underwriter 
and  wine  merchant's  office;  and  the  defendant  Frederick 
Desnaux  had,  about  twelve  months  afterwards,  procured  better 
employment  in  the  office  of  merchants  trading  to  and  from  the 
West  Indies. 

3.  On  consideration,   it  appeared  to  the   plaintiff  that  the   An  evu 
position  of  the  ])laintiff,  as  a  director  o£^he  said  Afiiean  Steam   [o^'J'riusf 
Shi})  Company,  would  not  admit  of  the  carrying  on  in  plaintiff's  tailed  by 

T         1  •   1      T         1    •      -  iK^  r^^      \       Txr'iT         i-i  sordid  iiier- 

own  name  any  trade  which  the  planitiir  Charles  William  Gregory  chants 
mijrht  i)uri)03e  to  earrv  on  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  if  such  •iirj^^'^fc  pro- 

^        A        *^  *    .  .  .  '     .  givss  and 

trade  were  carried  on   in  his  own  name ;   and  with  a  view  to  civilization 
obviate   the  difficulty,  the   plaintiff  Charles  William   Gregory  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
{)roposed  to  the   defendant  Frederick  Desnaux,  tliat  the  said  forever 
trade    should  be    carried  on  in  the    name  of    the  defendant  ^^^^^J^*®^^^' " 
bVederick  Desnaux,  and  should  be  managed  by  the  said  defen- 
dant under  the  direction  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  in  addition  to 
the  knowledge  which    the    defendant  would    obtain  by  such 
management,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  plaintiff,  the  defendant 
should  for  remuneration  receive  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  annum  for  his  services,  and  the  plaintiff  at  the  same 
time  mentioned  to  the  defendant,  that  sliould  the  said  trade 
turn  out  very  profitable,  tlie  plaintiff  would  further  remunerate 
the  defendant. 

'1<.  The  defendant  Frederick  Desnaux  agreed  to  the  said 
proposal,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  said  trade,  the 
plaintiff  engaged  an  office  situate  in  East  India  Chambers, 
Leadenhall  Street,  in  the  said  City  of  London,  and  furnished 
the  said  oflice  at  his  ovnn  expense,  and  has  ever  since  paid  the 
rent  of  the  said  office,  and  the  plaintiff  Charles  William  Gregory 
introduced  the  defendant  to  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Scala, 
carrying  on  business  at  Lagos  and  Accra,  both  on  the  said  west 
coast   of  Africa,   and    the   defendant    Frerleriek    P(^^naux  com- 
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mcnced  mauaji:iug  the  said  trade  with  tlie  west  coast  of 
Africa  under  tlie  direction  of  tlie  plaintiff,  and  designated  him- 
self in  the  said  trade  by  the  name  of  Frederick  Desnaux 
and  Company,  and  the  phiintitf  from  time  to  time  purchased 
goods  with  his  own  moneys,  and  shipped  and  consigned  the 
same  to  the  said  merchant  named  Scala,  and  such  purchases, 
shipments,  and  consignments  were  made  tlirough  the  iiistru- 
mentahty  of  the  defendant  Frederick  Desnaux  using  the  sjiid 
name  of  Frederick  Desnaux  and  Company,  and  without  in 
any  manner  disclosing  to  the  said  merchant  named  Scala  that 
the  defendant  Frederick  Desnaux  was  merely  an  agent  in  the 
said  trading. 

5.  The  said  purchase,  shi]>ment,  and  consignment  of  goods 
continued  for  some  time,  until  the  plaintiff  had  invested  a  sum  of 
u J) wards  of  three  thousand  pounds  in  such  trading,  and  the  plain- 
tiff only  had  received  a  small  quantity  of  palm,  oil,  gum  or  other 
produce,  from  tlie  said  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  exchange  for  the 
goods  so  purchased,  shipped  and  consigned,  and  the  defendant 
Frederick  Desnaux,  by  the  direction  of  the  plaintiff,  wrote  to 
urg(^  the  said  merchant  named  Scala  to  send  home  produce  in 
exchange  t\>r  the  said  goods,  and  the  said  merchant  named 
Scala  was  unable,  on  account  of  the  long  credit  required  by 
the  natives,  to  send  home  such  produce,  and  proposed  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  goods  so  sent  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  if 
invoiced  to  himself,  and  to  allow  interest  on  the  sum  of  the 
said  invoices,  and  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  such  proposal ;  and 
the  defendant  Frederick  Desnaux,  by  the  direction  of  the 
))laintifl',  sent  to  the  said  merchant  named  Scala  an  account 
made  out  in  accordance  with  the  said  proposal. 

(J.  In  the  nionth  of  Jaimary,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
anil  fifty-five,  there  arrived  from  the  said  merchant  named 
Scala,  a  cargo  of  produce  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  nearly 
sutHcient  to  settle  the  account  so  made  out,  and  the  plaintilf 
Charles  William  Gregory  then  determined  to  discontinue  such 
trading  with  the  said  west  coast  of  Africa,  as  he  had  up  to  that 
time  carried  on,  and  to  carry  on  in  lieu  thereof,  and  in  th(^ 
same  name  and  under  the  same  system  of  management,  a  com- 
mon agency  business  ;  and  w ith  that  view,  the  plaintiff  Charles 
William  Oregory  caused  to  be  circulated  among  the  small  native 
traders  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a  circular,  soliciting  their 
custom,  and  signed  ^'  Frederick  Desnaux  and  Co,'*  and  tlie 
plaintiff  obtained  a  fair  amount  of  such  agency  business,  and 
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carried  oii  tlic  same  in  the  name  of  tlie  dct'eudant  Frederick 
Dcsiiaux,  dcvsi^iiating  him  by  the  title  of  Frederick  Desnaux  and 
Company,  and  siicli  business  was  managed  by  the  defendant 
Frederick  Desnaux,  nnder  the  direction  of  tlie  plaintifl',  and 
as  the  agent  of  tlie  plaintiff,  at  the  said  salary  of  one  lumdred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  aimum. 

7.  In  tlie  mouth  of  October,  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  the  phiiutiff  Charles  William  Gregory  estimated  tliat 
there  would  be  standing  at  Messieurs  Barclay  and  Company^s. 
bankers,  with  whom  the  defendant  Frederick  Desnaux  had  an 
account,  in  respect  of  the  said  trading  and  agency  businesses, 
a  sum  of  about  four  thousand  pounds,  and  he  required  a  sum 
of  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  ready  money, 
and  he  determined  to  withdraw  that  sum  from  the  said  common 
agency  business,  and  to  leave  therein  a  sum  of  about  one 
thousand  pounds,  which  the  plaintifi'  deemed  sufhcient  for  all 
the  purposes  thereof,  and  after  some  .♦delay,  caused  i)y  tlu 
defendant,  the  plaintifi'  obtained  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds  from  the  said  bankers ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  said 
account  at  the  bankers  is  still  standing  in  the  name  and  undoi 
the  control  of  the  defendant  Frederick  Desnaux,  and  tln^ 
defendant  Frederick  Desnaux  declines  to  authorise  the  said 
bankers  to  pay  the  same  to  the  plaintiff. 

8.  In  the  montli  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  the  plaintiff  Charles  William  Gregory  accidentally 
met  the  defendant  Frederick  Desnaux  in  Fenchurch  Street 
and  the  defendant  requested  the  plaintiff  to  accompany  him  t(» 
the  office  in  East  India  Chambers  aforesaid,  and  the  plaintifi 
declined  to  do  so  till  the  defendant  had  furnished  the  plaintiff 
with  a  proper  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  said  busine^s. 
and  the  defendant  resisted  any  such  accounts  being  furnished, 
and  offered  to  permit  the  plaintiff  to  inspect  the  books  of  account 
of  the  said  business  at  tlie  said  office  at  East  India  Chambers 
aforesaid,  and  this  the  plaintiff  refused  to  do,  and  at  last  the 
defendant  was  induced  to  bring  the  books  of  account  of  the 
said  business  and  some  warrants  for  unsold  produce,  part  of  th( 
goods  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  in  respect  of  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  the  plaintiff  through  the  instrumentality  oi 
the  defendant  as  his  agent,  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Sandilands,  of 
Fenchurch  Street,  solicitor,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  by  the 
plaintiff. 

9.  On   or  about   the  twenty-ninth   day  of  November,  one' 

2   I 
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thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five,  tlie  plaintiff  Charles 
William  Gregory  eaused  a  verbal  communication  to  be  made  to 
the  defendant  Frederick  Desnaux,  by  Mr.  Sandilands  aforesaid, 
giving  the  defendant  notice  not  to  enter  into  or  transact  any- 
further  business  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  from  and  after  the 
tliirtieth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eiglit  himdred  and 
fifty-five. 

10.  On  inspecting  the  books  of  account  of  the  said  business 
at  the  office  of  the  said  Mr.  Sandilands,  it  appeared  that  the 
defendant  Frederick  Desnaux  had,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  allowed  to  him  as 
remuneration  by  the  plaintifi*,  drawn  out  of  the  moneys  invested 
by  the  plaintift'  in  the  said  business,  a  sum  of  about  eiglit  lum- 
dred  pounds,  and  converted  the  same  to  his  own  use,  and  that 
the  defendant  had  lent  part  of  the  same  moneys  of  the  plaintiff 
to  various  friends  of  the  defendant,  without  any  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  that  he  had  done  so,  and  without  any 
authority  from  the  plaintiff  in  that  behalf,  and  that  he  had  also, 
without  any  authority  of  the  plaintiff,  applied  part  of  the  same 
moneys  in  procuring  the  release  of  an  African  trader,  of  whom 
the  plaintiff  had  never  before  heard,  from  a  gaol  at  Plymouth. 

11.  The  defendant  Frederick  Desnaux  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  said  Mr.  Sandilands  divers  dock  and  wharf  warrants, 
evidencing  the  title  to  property  of  the  value  of  between  one 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  and  two  thousand  pounds 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff  in  respect  of  the  business  carried  on 
by  the  plaintift'  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  defendant 
as  his  agent,  and  which  warrants  came  to  the  hands  of  the 
defendant  as  the  agent  of  the  plaintift',  and  the  defendant 
Frederick  Desnaux  lias  in  his  possession  or  power  bills  of  lading 
of  produce  of  the  value  of  about  seven  hundred  pounds,  now 
discharging  or  recently  discharged  at  Plymouth,  out  of  a  ship 
called  the  Retriever j  and  which  is  now  being  sent  to  the  London 
Docks,  and  which  belongs  to  the  plaintift'  in  respect  of  the  said 
business,  and  which  bills  of  lading  also  came  to  the  hands  of 
the  defendant  as  the  agent  of  the  plaintift';  and  the  defendant 
has  also  in  his  possession  or  power  bills  of  lading  of  produce  of 
the  value  of  about  two  thousand  poimds,  now  shortly  expected 
to  arrive  by  a  ship  named  the  2'oken,  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  which  also  belongs  to  the  plaintiff  in  respect  of  the 
said  business,  and  which  said  bills  of  lading  also  came  into  the 

'  hands  of  the  defendant  as  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
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holder  of  the  said  bills  of  lading  is  entitled  at  law  to  enforce 
the  delivery  of  the  said  produce  sent  by  the  Retriever  and  thc^ 
Token  to  himself,  and  is  able  by  indorsement  on  the  said  bills 
of  lading  and  by  other  means  to  assign  and  create  liens  or 
incumbrances  upon  the  said  produce,  and  the  defendant  refuses 
to  deliver  up  or  procure  to  be  delivered  up  to  or  to  the  order  of 
the  plaintiff  the  said  dock  and  wharf  warrants  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  said  !Mr.  Sandilands,  and  the  said  bills  of  lading  of  the 
produce  sent  by  the  said  ships  called  the  Retriever  and  the 
Token,  and  to  authorise  the  bankers  with  whom  the  said  aceouni 
of  the  trading  business  stood,  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  said 
account  now^  standing  in  the  name  of  the  defendant,  and  to 
which  the  defendant  became  entitled,  as  the  agent  of  the 
plaintiff,  to  or  to  the  order  of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  deliver  up  to 
the  plaintifl',  or  to  some  person  authorised  by  him,  the  possession 
of  the  office  at  which  the  said  business  has  been  carried  on,  and 
the  furniture,  chattels,  effects,  accoimt  books  and  papers  therein, 
in  the  possession  of  which  the  defendant  was  placed,  as  agent  of 
the  plaintiff. 

12.  1lie  plaintiff  has  obtained  possession  of  part  of  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  plaintiff*,  in  respect  of  the  said  business 
carried  on  by  the  plaintiff,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
defendant  as  his  agent,  the  delivery  of  which,  to  himself,  the 
defendant  was  entitled  at  law  to  enforce,  and  some  persons  or 
corporations  are  liable  to  be  vexed  by  actions  brought  by  the 
defendant  in  respect  of  such  matters. 

13.  The  defendant  pretends  that  he  was  not  an  agent  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  said  business,  but  that  he  was  a  partner  with  tln! 
plaintiff  therein,  and  has  an  equal  right  with  the  plaintiff  in 
respect  of  the  matters  complained  of  by  this  biU,  whereas  the 
plaintiff  charges  that  the  defendant  was  not  such  a  partner,  and 
that  he  was  a  merely  salaried  agent  in  such  a  business,  and  the 
plaintiff  charges  that  the  defendant  has  included  in  the  said 
accounts  inspected  by  the  plaintiff'  yearly  sums  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  under  the  head  of  services,  meaning  thereby 
his  said  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum. 

II.  The  defendant  pretends  that  he  is  under  liabilities  in 
respect  of  transactions  entered  into  by  him  as  an  agent  of  the 
plaintiff,  without  any  disclosure  to  the  third  parties  engaged  in 
such  transactions,  that  the  defendant  was  acting  as  an  agent  of 
the  plaintiff',  but  the  plaintiff  charges  that  no  such  liabilities 
really  exist,  and  that  he  has  always  been  ready  and  willing,  and 
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he  hereby  offers  to  indemnify  tlie  defendant  in  tlic  most  ample 
manner  against  any  such  alleged  liabilities. 

15.  Tlie  plaintift'  cliarges  that  tlie  defendant  Frederick 
Desnaux  ouglit  to  be  restrained  by  the  order  and  injunetioii  of 
this  Honourable  Court,  in  the  manner  lierein  prayed,  and  tluit 
if  necessary  sucli  receiver  as  herein  prayed  sliould  be  appointed. 

1 C).  The  defendant  has  in  his  possession  divers  books  of  account , 
papers,  documents,  and  ^vritings,  relating  to  the  matters  coto- 
plained  of  by  this  bill. 

[PRAYER.] 
The  Plaintiff  pkvys  as  follows  : — 

1 .  That  an  account  may  be  taken  of  all  sums  paid  or  advanced 

by  the  defendant  Fredenek  Desnaux  to  or  for  the  use  or 
on  account  of  the  plaintiff  Charles  William  Gregory,  and 
of  all  sums  of  money  received  by  or  come  to  the  liands 
of  the  defendant  Frederick  Desnaux  to  or  for  the  use  of 
plaintiff,  and  of  all  deahngs  and  transactions  of  the 
defendant  Frederick  Desnaux  as  the  agent  of  the  plaintiti'. 

2.  That  the  defendant  Frederick  Desnaux  may  be  ordered  to 

pay  to  the  plaintiff  Charles  William  Gregoiy  what,  upon 
taking  the  above  account,  shall  be  found  to  be  due  from 
him,  the  plaintiff  hereby  offering  to  give  to  the  defendant 
sucli  indemnity  as  shall  seem  fit  to  this  Honourable  Court 
against  any  liabilities  incurred  by  the  defendant  in  re- 
spect of  tlie  matters  complained  of  by  this  bill. 

3.  That  the  defendant  Frederick  Dessuaux  may  be  ordered   to 

deliver  up  or  to  piocurc  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  plaintilT 
Charles  William  Gregory  the  said  dock  and  wharf  wai'- 
rants  and  the  said  bills  of  lading  of  produce  sent  by  the 
ships  Retriever  and  Token,  and  the  jDossession  of  the  said 
office  and  furniture,  chattels,  effects,  books  of  account 
and  papers,  and  to  authorise  the  said  bankers  to  pay  to 
the  plaintiff  the  balance  now  standing  in  his  name  in 
their  books. 

4.  That  the  defendant  Fredeiick  Desnaux,  his  agents  and 

servants,  may  be  restrained  by  the  interference  of  this 
Honourable  Court  from  entering  into  any  contract,  and 
from  accepting,  drawing,  endorsing  or  negotiating  any 
bill  of  exchange,  note,  warrant,  bill  of  lading  or  written 
security,  as  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff,  in  the  name  of 
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Frederick  Desnaux  and  Company,  or  as  such  agent  in 
any  other  name,  and  from  parting  with  out  of  his  custody, 
to  any  corporation  or  person  other  than  the  plaintiff,  or 
some  person  authorised  hy  the  plaintiff,  the  said  dock  and 
wharf  warrants  and  hills  of  lading,  and  from  paying  to 
any  coi-poration  or  person  other  than  the  plaintiff,  or 
some  [)erson  authorised  hy  the  plaintiff,  any  sum  or  sums 
of  money  out  of  the  said  balance  standing  at  the  bankers, 
and  from  contracting  any  debt,  and  buying  or  selling  any 
goods,  and  from  making  or  entering  into  any  verbal  or 
written  contract,  and  from  doing  or  causing  to  be  done 
any  act  as  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  name  of 
Desnaux  and  Company,  or  as  such  agent,  or  any  otlicr 
name,  or  whereby  the  plaintiff  can  or  may  become  or  be 
made  liable  to  or  for  tlie  payment  of  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money,  or  for  the  performance  of  any  contract,  and  from 
detaining  and  keeping  possession  of  the  books  of  account, 
papers  and  documents  relating  to  the  said  businesses  car- 
ried on  by  tlie  plaintiff  through  the  instrumentahty  of  the 
defendant  as  his  agent,  and  from  destroying  or  mutilating 
the  said  books  of  account,  papers  and  documents,  and  from 
in  ariy  manner  interfering  with  the  sole  possession  by 
the  plaintiff  or  some  person  authorised  by  the  plaintiff, 
of  the  said  office  and  the  furniture,  chattels  amd  effects, 
books  of  account  and  papers  therein,  and  from  com- 
mencing any  action  at  law  or  other  proceeding  against 
any  person  or  corporation  in  respect  of  any  of  the  matters 
complained  of  by  this  bill. 

5.  That  if  tliis  Honourable  Court  shall  deem  it  fit,  such  a 

receiver  as  is  right  may  be  appointed. 

6.  That  the  defendant  Frederick  Desnaux  may  be  ordered  to 

pay  the  costs  of  this  suit. 

7.  That  tlie  plaintiff  may  have  such  further  or  other  reUef  as 

the  nature  of  the  case  may  require. 

S^AME  OF  THE  DliFENDANT  : 

The  Defendant  to  this  Bill  of  Complaint  is — 
Frederick  Desnaux. 

E.  R,  Turner. 

Note. — This  Bill  is  filed  by  Messieurs  Amory, 
Travers  and  Smith,  of  No.  25,  Throgmorton- 
street,  in  the  City  of  London,  Solicitors  for 
the  above-named  Plaintiff. 
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25,  Throgmorton  Street,  29ih  April,  1856. 
Dear  Sir, 

Yourself  against  Desnaux. 

We  send  you  copy  transcript  of  the  Vice-Chancellor^s  judg- 
ment, on  the  application  for  appointment  of  Receiver. 

Same  v,  Davis. 

The  defendant  has  pleaded.     He  denies  that  there  was  any 
such  contract  as  you  allege. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yoiu:s  truly, 

Amoky,  T ravers  and  Smith. 
Charles  William  (iregory,  Esq. 


Cell  5,  Division  3,  of  (he  Bastile  of  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery,  alias  Inquisition,  April  30th,  1856. 

To   VICE-CUANCELLOR  SiR  VI.  PaGE  W^)0D,   KnIGIIT, 

Sir, 

(Iregorv  V,  Desnaux. 
Plaintiffs'        The  short-hand  notes  of  your  decision  as  to  the  appointment 
Ml.  Avi-     of  a  receiver  of  my  property,  were  brought  to  me  last  evening, 
'"^^-  and  your  decision  as  reported  therein  quite  accords  with  the 

opinion  I  expressed  as  to  your  capacity  on  the  24th  instant  to 
ray  solicitors,  Araory,  Travers  and  Smith ;  if  anything  I  rather 
under-estimated  your  ideas  of  justice.  You  are  reported  to  have 
said,  '^  In  tliis  case  there  is  one  very  strong  point,  unquestion- 
ably, which  ]\Ir.  Wilcock  opened,  that  the  whole  of  the  capital 
of  the  concern  is  the  property  of  his  client.  That  of  course  is 
in  itself  a  very  strong  feature.  That  was  met,  and  I  am  glad 
that  it  was  so  met,  when  Mr.  Desnaux  proposed  himself  to  be 
the  receiver,  as  the  remaining  partner  as  lie  says,  the  clerk  as 
Mr.  Gregory  says.'^ 

Then  you  go  on  to  say,  *^  Complaint  lias  been  made  in  two  or 
three  particulars  of  Desnaux  having  drawn  out  .tSOO  of  my 
ca|)ital  over  and  above  his  salary  of  .(;^15()  per  annum,  which  he 
accounts  for  as  being  a  moiety  of  the  profits.^'  To  which  you 
:.{ld,  '^That  it  is  put  forward  certainly  in  rather  a  faint  way,  and 
as  to  whicli  there  may  arise,  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  some 
difficulty.^^ 

Again  you  say,  "  It  may  have  to  be  detennined  whether  he  is 
entitled  to  any  and  what  share  of  the  profits.     If  he  is  entitled 
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to  draw  out  the  profits^  he  has  not  drawn  out  the  full  extent  of 
the  moiety  of  the  profits,  and  he  is  willing  and  offers  to  pay  in,  Dosnaux 
as  I  understand,  a  sum  to  make  it  equal  to  what  he  has  drawn  pay  in  a 
out  of  the  concern.     As  reerards  any  impropriety  of  conduct,  I   ^""^  y^^' 
do  not  think  that  on  that  part  of  the  case  anything  can  be  said  put  in  pos- 
to  fasten  on  the  defendant  any  impropriety.     The  point  that  ^J^^^*"*'*^  °* 
weighed  most  on  my  mind,  and  without  which  I  should  not  have  v^^y  ^o 
heard  Mr.  Amphlcte,  was,  first,  the  statement  of  the  African  to  miso  iu 
trader,  which  I  think  less  of,  and  then  as  to  the  drawing  out 
sums,  as  to  which  the  charge  in  the  bill  is  certainly  very  for- 
midable.   It  is  stated  in  the  bill  in  this  way : — ^  Upon  inspecting 
the  books  he  found  he  converted  i:;800  to  his  own  use,  and  that 
he   had   lent  various  sums  of  money  to  friends  without  any 
authority  from  the  plaintiff  in  that  behalf.^     The  defendant 
appeared  to  confess  that  he  had  done  so  to  the  extent  of  i:;390 
without  much  explanation  of  what  the  circumstances  were. 

*'  Now  on  looking  at  the  ledger,  1  do  not  say  that  he  has 
been  justified  iu  what  he  has  done;  but  1  thiuk,  look- 
ing to  the  terms  the  parties  were  on,  and  there  not  being 
the  slightest  concealment  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
ledger ;  that  is,  in  one  case,  the  money  is  drawn  out  in  the 
defendant's  own  name,  as  appears  by  the  book,  part  of  it, 
.1:150,  drawn  out  in  the  defendant's  own  name,  and  which  he 
lent  under  circumstances  I  am  about  to  refer  to.  And  the  tijo  '-  Cus- 
rest  of  the  money,  .1:150,  beyond   was  lent  in  small  sums  to  t'-HKTs"  of 

•^  ^  ^        *  ^  ^         ^  ^  \s  lu.iu  His 

parties  who  were  customers  of  the  firm  ;  which  is  very  different  Hoikmu- 

from  the  accommodation  of  private  friends — which  I  feared,  at  j^';7,!".''j,,^ 

first,  it  appeared  to  be — out  of  the  money  of  one  who  was  at  all  "';ich,  wore 

events  his  partner,  if  not,  as  he  contends,  in  the  higher  posi-  Desnaux, 

tion  of  employer.     It  was  to  this   particular  firm   who   were  ''"'^  trades- 

*■      '^  ■*■  )?i<>n  fi'oju 

customers.''  whom  ho 

You  go  on  to  say,  ''  Then,  with  regard  to  the  other  part  of  Xases!'""^ 
the    transaction    which  was    not  justifiable,  the    drawing   out  Vu.'-Chan- 
moneys  and  lending  them  to   Frost    and  Norton,  it  appears  food's 
that     all   this    became    known    to     the    plaintiff   so    early  as  eccentric 
November,  before  that  advertisement    was  issued    witli  refe- 
rence to  the  dissolution  or  alleged  dissolution  of   partnership. 
Then  that  was  known ;  and  having  been   known,  tlie  plaintiff 
still  acceded  to  the  arrangement  then  made." 

And  you  say  further,  '' ;Mr.  Colnett  swears  he  acted  upon  it, 
viz.,  That  Mr.  Desnaux  (it  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Sandi- 
lands)    should    find  some  partner,  and  this  partner  could  not 


'..oTK-trrition 

;uto  tl.o 
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be  found  unless  that  advertiscraent  was  issued,  and  I  think 
tlie  true  and  fair  construction  of  that  proceeding  was  that 
Vi.'o  Ci.aii-  the  plaintiff  mi^i^ht  feel,  I  have  wished  to  benefit  Mr.  Desnau.x 
— it  clearly  was  a  part  of  his  wish,  whatever  was  the  extent 
of  it,  whether  to  the  extent  of  a  partnership  or  not.  I  Lave 
wished  to  benefit  Mr.  Desnaux  all  through — now  for  some 
.yisiu^uM'l  reason  or  other  I  do  not  feel  exactly  towards  him  as  I  did, 
the  plain-  but  Still  I  fccl  favourably  eiiougli  towards  him,  and  a  wish 
^^^^'  enough  to  promote  his  interests,  to  desire  that,  if  he  procures 

a  partner,  he  shall  go  on  with  the  business.  I  must  have 
my  affairs  settled  and  wound  up,  and  I  must  have  my 
capital  taken  out  as  soon  as  I  can.  But  I  think  the  whole 
faith  of  the  arrangement  was,  that  ^Ir.  Desnaux  was  to  go  on 
with  the  business,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  expect,  and  so 
had  his  co-partner,  that  no  interference  would  be  made  in 
the  l)usiness  as  conducted  by  Desnaux  and  ('O.,  or  Desnau.x 
and  Colnett ;  but  that  that  busmess,  such  as  it  was,  and  such 
as  the  plaintiff  contributed  to  make  it  by  his  capital,  should 
l)e  continued  by  these  parties.  I  do  not  think  it  was  quite 
in  good  faith,  after  that,  for  the  plaintiff  to  circulate  that 
papcr^  which  has  been  referred  to,  attempting  to  interfere 
with  the  business  which  had  been  so  conducted.  Therefore, 
when  T  consider,  that,  up  to  the  present  time  of  the  quarrel, 
this  gentleman  had  continued  to  entrust  the  whole  of  his 
property  to  Desnaux,  that  after  the  quarrel  he  was  content 
to  h:t  Mr.  Desnaux  go  on  carrying  on  the  husiness  in  corn 
[)any  with  another  gentleman — of  course  winding  it  up  as  far 
as  Mr.  (Jregory  was  concerned — with  Mr.  Gregory^s  capital. 
I  think  I  am  not  going  too  far  in  leaving  to  that  same  gentle- 
man, whom  he  has  so  trusted,  and  as  to  whose  conduct  in  these 

•   Cd/i}/  (if  ih  "  Paper"  Ciradar  cnn.plauiol  a'j'n^^M  h'j  Ids  llonoar. 

L'Oido.i,  23/-f/  Fthrvojuf,  1850. 
Samuel  Fergu.hon,  Esq.,  Cape  Coast  Castle, 

Deau  Sin, — T\iQ  [»resent  is  merely  to  inform  you  that  I  liavc  w-itlulrawti  from  mv 
late  ap>iil,  Mr.  Frc<lenck  Dcsnaiix,  aJl  luy  Imsincss  of  wldch  ho  liatl  the  su{)eriii- 
U;nth  iic».',  aiiti  I  liave  transferred  tlie  sayuo,  with  my  intUicnco,  solely  to  ^fcssi^. 
Grt;;.':or\,  (/liincry  and  Company,  who  have  promised  to  carry  <'\\i  my  wislios,  by 
afr<^idiiiu-  to  Uio  traders  of  Africa  every  possible  mcrftintUe  facility,  and  removing- 
lh<'S<'  trammels  whieli  liavo  for  so  many  years  been  adlieix-d  to  against  pro^a-ess  by 
cxclnsiv.'  ;knd  moiioptili/.iujv  men.  Uaviiiir  put  in  iht;  wed^e,  it  rests  with  you  t" 
drive  ii  home,  tlieroby  satisfy incr 

V-'vnr  liuiiibh-  s-rv;ihi. 

(•ii.\Kn;s  Willi  AM  CiRKGOKV 
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particular  items  even  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  there 
was  suihcieut  reason  for  him  to  find  blame,  to  prevent  his 
making  tlic  new  arrangement  entered  into." 

And  you  M'ind  up  by  saying,  ^^  As  to  allowing  the  plaintiff  to  Vicc-Cimn 
nominate  a  receiver,  it  would  not,  I  think,  have  been  well  under  ^'^^^</^^^ood, 
uny  cii'cumstances,  to   have  allowed  the   pLaintiflf  to  do  that,  cured  Ms 
If  I  had  not  appointed  Mr.  Desnaux,  I  must  have  appointed  theRustiic 
somebody  upon  Mr.  Desnaux^s  nomination.     It  seems  to  me  of>iis^<»"rt, 

Till  •  r     1  •!•!      confiscjites 

that  under  all  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  case,  m  which  ivis  pro- 
Providence  has  interfered,  rather  than  the  conduct  of  the  party  ^'f'^-^j^^. 
it  would  not  be  right  to  have  a  party,  nominated  by  the  plain-  in  the 
tiff.     I  must  have  allowed  Mr.  Desnaux  to  nominate  the  party,  iJe^nai^ 
and  I  do  not  see  enough   to  deprive  Mr.  Desnaux  of  being  ^iio  had 
himself  the  party."  charged 

If  tlic  report  from  wliich  I  have  made  the  foregoing  extracts  ^2^^  ^^' 
be  truly  recorded,  you  admit  the  capital  to  be  mine,  and  you 
say  the  evidence  put  in  by  Desnaux,  ^^  is  put  forward  certainly 
in  rather  a  faint  way ;  also,  that  he  confessed  having  lent  to 
tlie  extent  of  i;390  without  much  explanation  of  what  the 
circumstances  were."  And  on  looking  at  the  ledger  you  do 
not  say  that  he  has  been  justified  in  what  he  has  done. 

With  regard  to  the  evidence  put  forward  by  me,  which  T 
believe  to  be  as  conclusive  as  evidence  could  be,  the  only  remark 
you  seem  to  have  made  thereon  is,  "  The  point  that  weighed 
most  on  my  mind,  and  without  which  I  should  not  have  heard 
Mr.  Amphlete,  was,  first,  the  statement  as  to  the  African 
trader,  which  I  think  less  of;  and  then  as  to  drawing  out 
sums,  as  to  which  the  charge  in  the  bill  is  very  formidable. 
It  is  stated  in  the  bill  in  this  way : — *  Upon  inspecting  the 
books  lie  found  he  had  converted  £800  to  his  own  use,  and 
that  he  liad  lent  various  sums  of  money  to  friends  without 
any  authonty  from  the  plaintiflT  in  that  behalf."  Then  as  to 
the  affair  of  the  African  trader,  a  person  with  whom  I  never 
had  nor  permitted  a  transaction,  the  evidence  before  you 
proved  he  was,  at  the  end  of  December,  released  from  prison  by 
Desnaux  paying  his  debts  out  of  my  capital  (after,  as  I  under- 
stood, Mr.  Coliiett  had  consented  to  join  him  in  partnership), 
notwithstanding  my  written  injunction,  and  a  communication 
made  to  him  by  his  friend  Mr.  Sandilands  in  November,  that 
the  books  were  to  be  closed  up  to  the  30th  thereof,  when  further 
omployment  of  luy  ra|)ital  was  to  cease.  You  also  had  before 
von  evidence  that  I  could  not  obtain  an  account  of  his  steward- 
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ship,  and  that  it  was  only  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Sandilands  I  obtained  a  sight  of  the  books,  wlien  tlicy  were 
brouglit  to  his  office  early  in  January ;  it  was  then  only  I  dis- 
covered them  to  be  in  a  disgracefully  neglected  condition, 
unposted,  so  that  neither  I  or  Mr.  Sandilands  were  able  to 
understand  them,  or  make  out  how  matters  stood.  A  large 
amount,  however,  of  my  property  was  found  to  have  been  {dlowed 
to  remain  unsold  since  January,  1855,  eating  itself  up  in  ex- 
penses, and  daily  depreciating. 

With  respect  to  the  advertisement  referred  to  by  you,  you 
possessed  clear  evidence  that  it  did  not  announce  a  dissolution 
of  partnership,  but  merely  a  precaution  to  meet  the  quirks  and 
contortions  of  the  scrupulous  legal  profession.  And  as  to  your 
observation,  '^  I  do  not  think  it  quite  good  faith  after  that  for 
"  the  plaintiff  to  circulate  that  paper,"  alluding  to  my  circular 
of  the  23rd  February,  which  I  had  caused  to  be  sent  to  Africa, 
it  was  simply  a  mercantile  precaution  necessary  for  me  to  adopt 
on  discovering  the  malpractices  of  Desnaux. 

You  seem  to  have  assumed  many  unmcrcantilc  suggestions  as 
to  my  permitting  Desnaux  to  conduct  a  business  he  had,  upon 
the  clearest  evidence  (in  your  possession)  proved  himself  un- 
worthy of  being  entrusted  with ;  and  you  are  not  content  with 
that,  but  you  wind  up  by  appointing  him  guardian  over  my 
property  (which  I  had  sought,  unfortunately,  to  obtain  possession 
of  through  yoiu'  Court  of  Equity),  upon  tlie  ground,  as  you  lead 
me  to  imagine,  by  your  making  use  of  the  eccentric  observa- 
Vico-nhnn-  tion,  "  The  interference  of  Prondcnce,"  that  you  were  under 
\Vo'uV  ^^^^  delusion  that  1  was  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  instead  of 

base  insinu-  a  duugcon  of  tlic  Bastilc  of  your  Court,  into  which  you  had  in- 
'^^'^'"'  careerated  me  for  no  offence  wliatevcr,  unless  you  consider  my 

justifiably   treating   with    contempt    an    inic[uitous   injunction 
arising  out  of  the  misconduct  of  the  person  Desnaux  joinijig  in 
the   conspiracy  of  my  partners   Ogilby,   Moore  and    Power,   a 
criminal  offence. 
Vicc-Chan-        ^^  ^^  be  rcallv  a  fact  tliat  you  made  use  of  those  words  as 
cciiorWood  intended  to  convey  to  the  world  the  unsoundness  of  my  mind, 
witi.  a  to  justify  you  in  placing  my  property  in  the  hands  of  a  man  I 

wicked  he.  j^g^^i  charged  witli  misappropriating  my  money,  then  I  am  bound 
to  tell  you  a  more  base  libel  I  do  not  believe  was  ever  perpe- 
trated against  anybody,  no,  not  even  though  I  had  been  in  the 
fangs  of  the  "  Inquisition  of  the  Vatican.^' 

I  therefore  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
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demand  from  you  as  a  judge  on  the  bench  of  England,  having 

taken  the  oath  to  administer  justice,  to  explain  the  ground  upon 

which  you  used  *^  Pro\adence^^  as  a  screen  to  cover  your  injustice. 

I  remain,  Sir,  a  victim  of  your  unconstitutional  Court, 

Charles  William  Gregory. 
r.S. — I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  first  report  of  your  proceedings, 
which  I    have  caused  to   he   freely  circulated   through  every 
quarter  of  the  world  to  which  I  have  traded. 


Bastile  of  the  Inquisition^  May  2,  1856. 
Messrs.  Amory,  Travers  and  Smith, 

Myself  v.  Desnaux. 
Gentlemen, — 

1  duly  received  your  note   of   the  29th  ult.,  with  copy  of  a  wicked 
transcript  of  Yicc-Cliancellor  Wood's  judgment  in   this  case,   ^Vinvtcdby 
which   I  should    have  sooner    acknowledged  liad  I  not   been  tiie  Court  of 

.     ,.  ..  1-TT  TIT  11X    ^TJiAucery. 

occupied  in  writmg  to  his  Honour  thereon.    I  believe  had  1 
been  in  the  merciless  fangs  of  the  ^'  Inquisition  of  the  Vatican'^ 
a  more  wicked  felony  could  not  have  been  perpetrated  upon  me. 
Myself  v,  Davis. 
You  say  "  The  defendant  has  pleaded  he  denies  that  there  Money  ob 
was  any  such  contract  as  I  allege.^^      I  do  not  understand  what  K.nuvi.7 
you  mean  to  convey  by  this,  as  Ricliard  Davis  has  for  some  ^'"^^^r  a 


months  endeavoured  to  evade  liis  agreement  to  return  the  five  scnUition. 
hundred  pounds  I  deposited  in  his  hands  in  April,  1855,  to 
cover  him  against  loss,  whicli  he  has  since  admitted  he  has 
not  sustained,  and  of  which  you  have  proof.  I  shall  now  have 
my  declaration  prepared  in  tlie  matter,  and  I  will  be  glad  if  you 
would  send  me  over  the  papers,  that  1  may  prepare  the  lieads 
thereof  for  bringing  liiin  before  a  Special  Jury,  where  his  high 
mercantile  reputation  will  be  tested. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  humble  Servant, 

Charles  William  Gregory. 


Dear  Sir, 


25,  TJirogmorton  Street,  May  2,  1856. 


Yourself  v.  Davis. 
The  declaration  in  this  action  has  been  delivered,  otherwise 
the  defendant  could  not  have  pleaded      We  think  it  better  not 
to  give  notice  of  trial  until  yo^ii  are  able  to  see  Mr.  Fox  with  m. 
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We  should  also  require  your  evidence,  and  this  would  entail 

the  ueceijsity  for  a  writ  of  "  Habeas  Cori)Us/^ 

AV^e  are,  dear  Sir,  yom*s  truly, 

Amory,  Travers  and  Smith. 
('.  \V   Gregory,  Esq. 


A  charge  of 
wilful  neg- 
locL  and 

iiiiscouduct 
ag-ainst 
Amory  siiid 
Co.,  in  with- 
drawing 
fnnn  tho 
Court,  after 
it  liarl  been 
filed,  the 
voluntary 
affidavit 
made  by 
Jolm 
TngruiM 
Triivcrs. 


Bastile  of  the  Inquisition  of  Chancery j 
SoiUhwarkj  May  o,  185G. 
Messrs.  Amory,  Travers  and  Smith, 
Gentlemen, 

Myself  v,  Davis. 
Your  note  of  the  2ud  inst.  only  reached  me  on  Saturday 
evening,  by  whicli  I  find  you  have  taken  upon  yourselves  the 
responsibility  of  delivering  my  declaration  in  this  case  without 
first  submitting  it  to  me.  As  I  consider  it  not  only  an  unpro- 
fessional act,  but  a  species  of  assurance  I  cannot  permit,  coupled 
with  your  conduct  towards  me,  conveyed  by  your  letters  of  the 
10th  and  11th  ultimo,  when  you  were  at  the  eleventh  hour 
desirous  of  abandoning  my  case  against  Desnaux,  (on  the  ground 
that  I  would  not  be  coerced  by  you  to  abidfc  by  the  base  injunc- 
tion of  the  Honourable  Yice-Chancellor  Wood,  in  a  case  in 
which  you  were  not  acting  for  me,)  I  shall  avail  myself  of  your 
indiftcrence  to  my  interests,  and  have  therefore  to  request  you 
will  send  me  by  the  bearer  all  my  papers  in  this  case,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  case  of  Desnaux,  to  be  followed  as  early  as  possible 
by  your  bill  of  costs. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  youi'  humble  servant, 

Charles  William  Gregory. 


Note. — 1  was  induced  to  place  my  law  cases  against  Desnaux 
and  his  late  master,  lUchai'd  Davis,  Esq.,  of  St.  Helen's  Place, 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Amory,  Travers  and  Smith,  owing  to 
my  solicitor,  Mr.  Sandilands,  very  properly  declining  to  act  for 
mc  against  the  parties  in  question,  who  were  his  friends. 

C.  W.  G. 


The  following  are  either  suborned,  malicious,  or  interested 
\ntnesses,  whose  evidence  was  alleged  by  his  Honour  Vice-' 
Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  W^ood,  Knight,  in  July,  1855,  and  in 
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January^  Marcli^  April,  and  May,  1856,  to  be  "  extremely  fair 
cviclcnce,^^  and  given  with  '^forbearance  ;"  he  at  the  same  time 
being  cognizant  of  its  iniquity.  Eecord  thereof  may  be  examined 
in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  following  suits,  viz  :  — 

OoiLBY  V.  Gregory;  Gregory  t\  Desxaux  ; 
MiLiJURN  V.  Gregory. 

William  Law  Ogilby,  Andrew  Ferguson  Moore,  and  Samuel  NamcR  oi 
Browning  Power,  of  Ingram  Court,  Fencliurch  Street,  ship  and  J;)^,^j  ^',y 
insurance  brokers ;    George  Humpliries,  and  James  Glanville,  }i^i<>us,  oi 
clerks  thereto ;    John  Irving  Glcnnie,  proctor,  Doctors'  Com-  witnesses 
mons  ;  Alexander  Jolni  Sutherland,  of  Richmond  Terrace,  West-  [^l^^^^y* 
minster,  M.I).,  F.R.C.P. ;  Forbes  Winslow,  of  23,   Cavendish  Power, 
Square,  ]\I.D.;  Thomas  Harrington  Tuke,  of  Queen  Street,  May  (jianvuior 
Fair,  M.D. ;  Herbert  Henry  Southey,  of  Harley  Street,  M.D. ;  <'iennie, 
Macgregor  Laird,  of  Mincing  Lane,  Director  of  the  African  Winslow, 
Steam-Ship  Company;  Frederick  William  Bond,  clerk  to  Mr.  J^^^.^',^, 
Laird ;  Henry  John  Waring,  of  Plymouth,  agent  for  steamers ;  iAird,Bon«i. 
John  Strevens,  of  Great  George  Street,  Bermondsey,  overlooker  sw"t/s 
of  steamers ;  Henry  CoUings,  of  3,  Cross  Lane,  Botolph  Lane,  Coniii;L(H, 
ship  agent ;  William  Nicholson,  junior,  of  Sunderland,  black-  jeftvies| 
smith  and  shipowner:  Daniel  Jeff'ries,  of  Ipswich,  master  and    "^^^'^,^' 

^  -»  i  -'  Andrews, 

part  owner  with  W.  L.  Ogilby,  of  the  barque  Carraghmore ;  j.  Thomp- 
William    Miles    Moss,    of  Liverpool,    ship    broker;    Nicholas  Z'^kJ.^'^'^' 
Andrew,  of  Liverpool,  retired  shipmaster  and  shipowner;  Josepli   Boutchcr, 
Thompson,  of  10,  Dundas  Street,  Sunderland,  an  overlooker  of  Brv^Tr ' 
ships ;  Thomas  Tadd,  of  Fowev,  master  of  the  schooner,  Hannah ;  ^^^^^oUa, 
W  illiam  Lakey,  of  Scilly,  master  and  part  owner  of  the  brig  FaVmnt, 
Ann   Banfield ;    Emanuel    Boutchcr,  of    St.    Mildred^s  Court,  Jj  '^• 

,  Tliomson, 

Poultry,  South  American  merchant ;  Murray  Maxwell  Johnson,  Gubbins, 
of  Austin  Friars,  solicitor,  and  his  clerk,  Charles  Bryan ;  John  ^e^MaUos, 
Nickols,  of  Seething  Lane,  Crutched  Friars,  ship-agent ;  George  Forster, 
Seymour,  of  17,  Graecchurch-street,  merchant,  shipoAvner,  and  besnaux, 
broker  ;  Richard  Bidney  Farrant,  of  Oregon  Terrace,  Peckham  ^'  ^lii^'U"^ 
Rye,    retired    shipmaster    and    shipowner  ;     Patrick    Johnson  Smith,  w. 
Thomson,  of  Billiter  Square,  merchant,  subscriber  to  Lloyd's, 
and  a  ship  agent;  William  Gough  Gubbins, of  Limerick,  director 
of  the  London  and  Limerick  Steam-Ship  Company,  and  a  pork 
and  beef  curcr;  James  Bumess,  of  Leadenhall  Street,  coal  con- 
tractor and  speculative  charterer ;  William  Nicholas  De  Mattos, 
6,  Jeftrey^s  Square,  St.  Mary  Axe,  coal  contractor  and  specu- 
lative charterer;  John  Forster,  of  New  City  Chambers,  Bishops- 


Milbiini, 
Jackson . 
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gate  Street,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and 
an  African  barterer :  Andrew  Swanzy  of  Cannon  Street^  late  of 
Clement's  Lane,  African  barterer ;  Frederick  Desnanx^  of  East 
India  Chambers,  clerk;  Alexander  Milbnrn,  clerk  to  William 
Coiiipton  Smith,  of  Jjincoln^s  Inn  Fields,  solicitor ;  Henry 
Milburn,  of  \  auxhall  "Walk,  Lambeth,  a  tooth  extractor;  and 
(i .  J .  Jackson,  of  Billiter  Conrt,  ship  agent. 


Bas/ile  of  the  Inquisition j  Southwark,  \Oth  May,  185(). 
Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  KxionT. 

Gregory  v,  Desnaux. 

Sir. — Not  ha\dng  received  a  reply  from  you  to  my  letter  of 

the  30th   ultimo  on  this  subject,   possibly  from  your    having 

mislaid  it,  I  send  you  a  printed  copy  thereof,  to  which  I  have  to 

draw  your  serious  consideration.     Already  some  pei^sons  liavo 

taken  up  yoiu*  high  authority  for  imputing  to  '^  the  interference 

of  Providence"  your  j  ustification  for  promulgating  to  the  world 

The  com-      my  labouring  under  affliction  of  unsoundness  of  mind.     Several 

LiovdV^       members    of   the  Committee  of   Lloyd's  have  become  biased 

allow  tiiom-  thereby,    through,   I    believe,  the    unseemly    conduct    of    the 

selves  t,o  l>0  * 

inused  by  a  Mcmbcr  for  Berwick-ou-Twecd,  John  Forster^  who  is  exerting 
"^^"/!^  himself  to  check  my  mercantile  propensities  and  desire  of  pro- 
wi  thoiit       gress  and  civilization  of  Africa. 

princij»lo. 

MoRna  OgiLHY    V.    GREGORY. 

S^nmi  U  ^onv  intolerable  iniquity  in  incarcerating  me  iu  this  dungeon 

byVico-  (swarming  with  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin)  without  justi- 
wix^r"^*^  fication,  is  such  as  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  community, 
neither  will  you  again  be  permitted  to  advocate  such  evidence- 
as  that  of  Dr.  Tukc  ^'  as  extremely  fair  evidence,''  which  you 
knew  to  be  blasphemy,  treating  with  contumely  and  indifference 
the  truthful  evidence  of  Professor  Taylor,  Mr.  Sandilands,*  and 
others. 

*  It  iiiay  bo  wc-ll  to  mention  hen  ,  that,  liavinc:  ai'j-li<'«l  myself  closely  to  bnsincR^ 
for  iipwanls  ^'\'  twonty-fivo  years  without  more  xh\\\  tm  «lay.s'  absence,  rithor  f-w 
recreation  or  illness,  an<l  two  of  my  active  partners  dyinir.  niy  health  ^'nvo  way  in 
Mav.  Shortly  after  my  i»artncrs.  who  liaJ  hitherto  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
turned  apiinst  me,  tnuisfcrrcd  the  }>anker's  balance  into  tlio  names  of  Og^ilby  and 
M<>ore.  and  threatened,  nnh.-hs  ]  accepted  a  j^dtry  pittance,  to  aj^ply  t^  tlie  Court  of 
Chancery  to  compel  me  to  retire.  To  assist  them  tlieroin,  tliey  to<>k  into  their 
Ker\ico  four  eminent  physicians,  who  hunt-cd  me  down  more  like  wolves  than  learned 
)n<;n  ;   they  called  \ipoM    me  at  my  office  wliile  I   was  ti*an.sa<;tinp'  my  business,   t/-/ 
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The  bill  in  this  suit  was  filed  against  me  in  your  Honour's  The  i 


MiLBUiiN  V,  Gregory 

*  Court 
-i.  1         r        "J  >'hanccr; 

Court  on  the  2nd  instant,  and  served  upon  me  here;  it  lias  lor  ,,u,,[,,  pos 
its  object  the  upsetting  the  wiU  of  my  late  cousin,  who  left  her  "^^^^ 

iimk-r 
discover,   as  tlioy  gave  mc  to  imdcrstaiul,   the  state   of  my  miiul,  which   they   all    ^^^^.^..^^  ,.^f 

cxprcs-^.J  thcmsclvos  satisticd  to  be  in  j^erfect  order,  with  advice  not  to  keep  so  close    jurest,  kc 

to  business.     Dr.  Tukc  said  he  tliought  1  had  a  better  right  to  liavo  an  inquir}'  into 

the  minds  of  my  ])artners. 

ISIy  partners  havintr  tile<l  a  bill  against  me  and  my  brother  with  a  view  to  cct  us 
both  out  of  the  i>artnei-ship,  we  filed  one  jigainst  them  to  restmin  them  from  their 
liarsli  i.roccedings,  and  to  compel  them  to  restorc  the  b;uikcr's  bidanco  to  it.s  proper 
account. 

At  the  hearing  in  July  before  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  the  Ixdance  was  ordered  to 
bo  restorcti,  but  I  was  not  permitted  to  draw  therefrom,  owing,  as  I  l»elie\e,  to  tlie 
strong  testimony  of  the  foiu'  doctoi*s  (whom  I  Wits  not  aware  I  could  cross-examine 
until  s-)me  tinje  aftenvards).  His  Honom*  suggested  that  I  should  take  a  holiday, 
and  then,  if  my  ujind  eontinued  in  the  condition  in  which  the  doctors  represented, 
my  partnoT-s  were  to  apj)ly  to  him  agiiin.  On  my  return  from  Switzerlan*!  and  Dover 
in  Novcnd)er,  I  was  met  by  a  host  of  malicious  mid  j)erjured  evidence,  some  j)erpe- 
trated  l-y  miii  1  had  never  seen  ;  finding  J  had  tlie  piivilcge  of  cross-examination, 
scvenil  of  them  were  exandne<l  by  a  Chancery  examiner.  Dr.  Tuke,  who  had  made  Dr.  Tukc 
an  attidaWt  to  the  etTt-ct  that  1  was  a  dangen.us  maniac,  wius  examined,  and  beii>g  desirous  of 
askeil  as   t(»  liis  interview  witli  me  on  tlie  21st  Julv,  lie  answered, — "I  think  C.  \V.     ''I^^ij-^.    ' 

NV  .  It.  m 

Gregory  wus  talking  on  business  with  a  clerk  or  a  stranger  when  1  got  there  ;  I  only    j^j^  asvlum. 
remained  ut  the  othce  two  or  tlii-ee  minutes.     C.  W.  Grcgoiy  was  pointed  out  to  me 
in  the  ottice  by  his  brother.      C  \V.  (Jregury  seemed  to  mc  to  bo  talking  witli  par- 
ticular clearness  ;  he  seemed  particularly  able  to  manage  the  aftaii-s.     I  walked  with 
C.  W.  Gregory    fiom  the  othee"   (meaning  in  Ingram  C'oiu-t)  *'  to  the  office  of  Messrs 
Symes  and  Co.  ;  he  said  very  little  wliile  T  was  walking  with  him,  but  as  far  as   it 
went  it  wa.s   rational.     Before  we  got  to  Messrs.  Symes  and  Co.,  I  wai^  particularly 
struck   })y  Mi\  C.  W.  Gregory's  clearness  and  j)owci-s  of  business,  very  unusual  in 
patients  whom  I  am  in  tlie  habit  of  seeing."      He  Wiis  then  busked  how  ho  accounted 
for  the  incoherency  conveyed  by  hi.s  atlidavit,  leaving  it  to  appear  that  my  mind  was 
unsound.     He  answered, — "  The  wliole  of  uiy  affidavit  was  much  fuller  oi-iginall}' 
than   it  is  Uuw,       It  has  been   greatly   shortened   and  condensed  by   the  lawyers," 
meaning  Messrs.  Gregs<ni  and  S)ns  of  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  8ti-eet,  who  were    G^^gson 
the  manufact\irers   of  the  athdavit  refenxid  to.     The  business  was  ultimately  taken    and  SU^n, 
out  of  their  han<L«,  because,   as  1  Ixjlieve,  they  were  too  honourable   for  Mi*.  A.  F.    s«>licitors, 

Moore,  who  transferred   it  into  the  hand^  of  Messrs.  Tatham,  Upton,   Upton  and    '"'^^i^^^" 
'  ture  affi- 

Johnson.  ^l.^.-j^  for  a 

The  whole  of  the  affair  I  am  prejjanng  for  an  liistorical  publication.  criminal 

BaMi'lc,  I2(h  Mny,  185t).  Charles  William  Gregobt.       purpose 


Gregory  v.  Ogilby. 
Affidavit  of  Walter  Samuel  Tollet  Sandilaxdb,  of  Fcnchurch  Street,  in  the 
City  of   Loudon,    gentleman,   one  of  the  solicitors  of  the   above-named   plaintifls. 
Sworn  and  filed  13th  December,  1855. 

SAY    A8    FOLLOWS, 

1.  I  have  V>een  in  almost  daily  personal  commimication  with   the  above-named 
plaintiflF,  Charles  William  Gregory,  on  the  matters  which  constitute  the  subject  of  thb 
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property  to  be  disposed  of  by  three  trustees  in  the  way  therein 
provided  ;  the  sliare  left  to  my  sister  (wlio  uiifoilunately  mariied 
Alexander    Milbui'n,    clerk    to  William    Compton    Smithy     of 

suit  from  tho  4tli  day  of  July  last  to  tlio  prcsciii  time,  except  during  an  iiitorvii' 
hetwci-n  the  lOtli  day  of  Au^ist  and  the  Hrd  day  of  November  last,  when  tlie  sai<i 
j)lainiifT  was  absent  from  town,  and  I  liave  had  many  written  eommunication>  fi'MH 
tlie  said  plaintifll". 

2.  I  have  never  since  T  have  known  him  seen  any  person  more  apparently  sane  or 
eapa])lo  of  business  tliun  the  plaintiff,  Charles  Willijim  Grefifory,  and  although  as  hi-« 
solicitor  I  shouM  have  alwtained  from  exjiressing  any  opinion  (>n  such  a  }>oint.  I 
feel  that  after  the  oxti-aordinaiT  stat<!ments  of  the  medical  men  who  havo  mad"" 
jiffidavitjs  on  the  pai-t  of  the  defendants,  and  more  i>articnlarly  of  thnso  of  Dr 
Thomas  Harrington  1\ike,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  said  }>laintiff  to  sta1<- 
what  has  been  my  experience  of  his  state  of  mind  <luring  the  very  painful  and 
trying  proceedings  in  which  for  now  nearly  six  monLks  bo  has  been  involved. 

3.  In   all   the   conunnnicati'^ns  which   I   have  had  with  tho  said  Charles  William 
Gregory,  both  i)ersonally  and  by  letter,  he  has  manifested  great  equability  of  t<.■nl^M:•• 
^^v.  Tukcs     and  disposition,  and  although  many  of  my  interviews  with  him  have  been  of  lone 
' '  '•P  "     >•     (iunition  and  (»f  a  ver>'  trying  chaitictei-,  T  have  nuver  seun  him  angiy  or  excite«l,  c- 

hear-d  him  sf)C{ik  as  if  he  werc  angry  or  excited,  and  I  m.-dvc  this  a^-sertion  in  th.- 
most  positive  manner  of  wdiicli  I  am  capable  in  refeivnce  to  and  contnidiction  «•! 
the  statements  contained  in  the  aflidavits  of  the  s<iid  Thomas  Harrington  Tiik»\ 
and  made  on  his  cross-examination  on  the  said  aflidavit.  From  tho  numero<.- 
interviews  which  I  have  had  with  the  aaid  Cliarles  William  Gregoiy,  and  the  natun- 
and  circumstjmces  of  such  intemews,  }u«<  well  as  from  infonnation  wliirh  I  liav.> 
received  from  members  of  his  family  and  (Others,  T  am  satislicd  he  is  a  person  ..< 
more  than  ordinaiy  opiability  of  tem]>er  and  disposition,  and  that  if  he  had  not  l->o« 
so  he  could  not  liave  undergone,  as  he  luus  done,  without  considerable  m«.-ntal  dis 
turbancc,  the  ordeal  of  the  proceedings  to  wliich  he  has  been  su>»jccttd  by  the 
defenilants.  and  which  have  ap|>eared  to  me  to  be  of  a  veiy  unnecessariJy  harsh  ano 
oppressive  character. 

4.  llie  said  Thomas  Harrington  Tuke  came  to  the  office  of  my  finn  to  cxannno  tli.-- 
said  plaintitT  on  the  21st  day  of  July  last,  and  not  on  the  20th,  as  stated  in  his  sai  i 
affidavit.  1  offered  him  \vTiting  mat^ri;ds  on  that  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  takiiiL. 
notesof  his  examination,  but  he  declined  them.  After  he  had  made  such  exaniina'i->;i 
he  made  a  statement  to  me  which  left  upoji  my  mind  the  impression  that  be  con 
sidered  the  said  j-^laintiff  recovered  and  sjine  in  mind,  and  my  business-entry  of  hi^ 
\isit  made  at  the  time  is  to  tliat  effect. 

5.  T  was  present  at  the  second  interview  of  the  said  Tliojnas  Harrington  Tuke 
with  the  said  plaintiff  on  the  23rd  day  of  July  last,  and.  speaking  in  the  most  posiriv-- 
terms  of  which  I  am  capable,  I  deny  as  wholly  contmry  to  the  tact  that  the  said 
plaintiff  at  that  or  any  other  time,  in  my  presence  or  hearing,  manifested  any  indi- 
cations (»f  excitement,  or  that  be  spoke  loud  or  angrily,  or  that  he  expi^essed  any 
aversion  towards  the  defendant  A.  F.  Moore  unless  tho  exi>ression  of  a  belief  that 
the  said  A.  F.  Moore  had  taken  a  more  active  j>art  than  his  other  partners  in  the 
proceedings  against  him  bo  considered  as  expressing  aversion.  T  am  entirely  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  statements  wlach  the  said  Thom;iS  Harrington  Tuke  luis  made, 
both  in  his  sjiid  affidavit  and  in  his  5taid  cross-examination,  in  reg.ird  to  the  alleged 
excitement  and  loud  and  angry^  talking  and  exj>re>sions  of  aversion  of  thcviid  plaintiff 
on  the  23rd  of  July  last ;  but  I  say  popitively  that  such  statements,  applied  to 
anything  which  ever  p.a.ssed   in   my  presence,  are  without  any  fonnd.ation. 
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Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Solicitor,  and  an  accomplice  in  the  suit 
with  Henry  Milburn)  is  secured  to  her  and  her  children's  sole 
use,  uncontrolled  by  her  husband,  avIio,  lawyer-like,  feels  justified 
in  appealing  to  your  Honour  to  place  the  same  under  his  safe 

keeping.     Tlie  threat  of  your   Honourable  Court  (indorsed  on  Thoamount 

the  back  of  tlie  bill)  to  arrest  and  imprison  in  this  place  all  such  ^.,ljl|.'[i^ted 

wlio  disobey  your  order  to  deliver  up  their  property  into  your  in  the  Court 

hands,  is  sufficient  to  extort  from  nervous  men  and  unprotected  ^uses  me^ 

widows  and  orphans  all   thev  possess  in  the  world.     Such  I  women,  mid 

*■  "     *■  orphans  to 

believe  to  be  the  amount  of  villany  perpetrated  in  your  unholy  porish. 
Court,  that  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children,  are  left  to 
perish  in  our  streets  of  hiuiger,  calling  upon  God  to  avenge 
their  destruction. 

T  observe  by  the  Parliamentary  reports  that  those  righteous  Lords  Cmn- 
Lords,  Cranworth  and  St.  Leonards,  are  busying  themselves  to  g^^j^^^^-*^ 
liave  placed  within  your  meshes  other  victims.  I  trust,  however,  ards  busy 

tliomselvcs 

6.  I  further  saj',  from  tho  oxpericnco  which  1  have  liad  of  the  character  and  dis-  tointro<luco 
}>osition  of  the  Haid  C.  W.  GrogoiT,  that  it  would  have  been  porfoctly  incredible  to         lor  vic- 
mc  that  tlic  said  C,  W.  Gregory  could  have  demeaned  himself  in  the  manner  alleged  tho  Court  of 
l»y  the  said  'niomas  ITarrington  Tuke  in  his  wud  affidavit  and  cross-examination  if  I  Chancery, 
had  not  been  present  an«l  kno^vn  tho  contrary. 

7.  I  iLavo  a  perfect  recollection,  as  well  as  a  written  memorandum  in  my  daily  Dr.  Wing- 

ontnes,  of  tho  visit  and  exanunation  of  Dr.  F.  Winslow,  who  has  made  an  affidavit  in     ^^  "  ""* 

scrupulous 
the  said  suit  of  tho   said   defendants,      Tho  intor\low  botweon  tho  said  Forboa    ovidonce. 

Winslow  and  tho  said  i)lain tiff  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  tho  S4iid  F.  Win.slow  ha\ing 

1)1 -en  infonncil  by  me  tlbat  tho  plaintiff  had  only  jast  previously  been  visited  by  Dr. 

Tuke,  and  having  himself  suggested  that  under  these  circumstances  it  would  1)0 

better  for  him  to  see  tho   8i\id   plaintiff  privately  tho  following  day,  the  said  F. 

WiiLslow  ma<lo  an  appointment  to  attond  at  tho  office  of  my  firm  on  tho  following 

day,  and  the  plaintiff  was  prepared  to  see  him  and  waited   for  him  ;  but  the  said 

Forbes  Win.slow  did  not  keep  such  appointment,  and  did  not  see  the  plaintiff  again. 

8.  On  the  24th  day  of  July,  1865,  I  accompanied  the  said  plaintiff  to  tho  Sun  Fire 
oriiic,  to  SCO  Dr.  Henry  H.  Southey,  wlio  has  made  an  affidavit  in  the  caitso  instituted 

by  tho  .suid  Defendants  as  aforesaid.    On  mentioning  tho  case  to  Dr.  Sr)uthey,  I  fomid    ^^'         . 
ho  had   already  been  consulted  by  tho  sjiid   defendants,  and  had  been  employed  by    ^^^5.^,^^^.* 
them  to  SCO  the  sai<l  plaintiff  and  examine  him,  and  had  an  appointment  to  meet  tho    pulous 
defondants  that  day  at  their  counting-houso  i>rcviou8ly  to  seeing  the  said  plaintiff,    evidence. 
I    immcnliately  offered  to  save  Dr.  Southey  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  plaintiff  by 
introducing  tlio  plaintiff  at  once  to  liim,  which  I  did,  and  thereupon  Dr.  Southey  saw 
the  said  plaintiff  alone  in  his  private  room.     The  interview  of  tho  said  Dr.  Southoy 
with   tho  said  plaintiff  did  not,  however,  last  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  Dr. 
Southoy  informed  mo,  as  the  result  of  his  iutenncw,  that  ho  did  not  find  that  tho 
plaintiff  liad    then   anything  tho  matter  with  him,  Init  that  ho  h.wl  bott<jr  get  away 
from  business.     It  is  a  mistake  of  Dr.  Southey  as  stated  in  his  <;ud  affirhivit,  tliat  I 
said  I  Hislied  him  to  make  on  affidavit  that  tho  wUd   pluintilf  was  not  ins<ano.     It 
would  havo  Ihou  quite   out   of  the  .jue.stion  I'-r  mo  !->  h;i\«'  expressed  any  surh  wish 
:ifter  I  fonn<l  that  ho  was  em])loyed  by  the  defendants,  and  T  did  not  do  so.     T  con- 
<<idered  Dr.  Southey  to  Ijo  acting  for  the  defendants,  anil   I  left  him  to  adopt   nny 
oom-so  which  he  or  they  might  think  prop«  1 . 

2    K 
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DEFEAT    OF    LORD    JOHN    UVSSELL's    EDUCATIONAL    SCHEME. 


before  many  m  ccks  the  shock  they  will  undergo  will  stop  their 
career  from  increasing  tlie  tciTible  scourges  upon  society. 

T   inclose  you   the  Victim's  Prayer,  which  will  now  be  gene- 
rally used  throuorhout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Remaining  a  victim  of  your  iniquity, 

CuARLES  William  Gregory. 


hl':FKAT  OF  LORD  JOHN   Hl-SSELT/S  NEFARlOrs 
EDUCATIONAL  SCHEME. 
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A  papistical 
scheme  of 
education 
in  the  rear. 


House  of  Commons y  \Oth  April,  1856, 

Thr  House  of  Commons  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee upon  Education, 

Lord  J.  RussKLL  moved  the  first  of  his  series  of  resolutions, — 
"  Til  at  it  is  expedient  to  extend,  revise,  and  consolidate  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education." 

Mr.  Henley  said  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with  these  resolu- 
tions in  detail ;  he  sliould  therefore  consider  the  scheme  as  a 
whole,  under  six  heads : — First,  inspection  ;  and  he  objected  to 
the  general  power  to  be  given  to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
to  appoint  eighty  inspectors,  neither  more  nor  less,  with  sub- 
inspectors.  Secondly,  the  formation  of  districts;  here  he 
objected  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  that  committee,  with- 
out communication  with  local  parties,  at  discretion,  to  form 
school  districts,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  in  small  parishes 
would  be  to  break  up  the  parochial  system.  Third,  charitable 
trusts ;  it  being  proposed  to  empower  the  Charity  Commissioners 
(Lord  J.  Russell  being  one)  to  apply  such  trust  funds,  now 
deemed  useless  or  injurious,  to  the  education  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  and  he  showed,  by  reference  to  examples,  how,  in 
his  opinion,  the  diversion  of  funds  supposed  to  be  injurious, 
would  work  injuriously  to  the  very  classes  in  question.  Fourth 
and  fifth,  the  school-rate  and  religious  teaching;  and,  under 
these  heads,  he  objected  to  the  proposed  mode  of  settling  the 
religious  question,  the  House  being  asked  to  pledge  itself  to  a 
vague  scheme,  which  would  settle  down  into  a  purely  secular 
system.  He  objected  hkewise  to  the  rate  system  itself,  the 
machinery  for  obtaining  the  compulsory  rate  being  most  incon- 
venient,  especially   the   employment  of   the  quarter   sessions, 
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whereby  all  the  evils  of  the  church-rate  dispute  would  be  per- 
petuated.    Sixth,  the  proposition,  made  for  the  first  tirae,  to  Lord  John 
compel  the  employers  of  childreu  and  young  persons  between  ijJi^t^J^ 
nine  and  fifteen  to  pay  for  their  instruction  at  school.     Under  tcstant 
this  head  Mr.  Henley  discussed  at  much  length  the   state  of  should  be 
education  in  the  national  schools,  and  he  complained  that  Lord  educated  to 

.  serve  two 

J.  Russell  had  not  indicated  what  he  meant  to  teach  children  maKters ! ! 
of  upwards  of  twelve  years  of  age  at  these  schools,  citing  sugges- 
tions from  some  of  the  inspectors  which  evinced  a  desire  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  education  too  high.  He  urged  that  this 
part  of  the  scheme  would  incite  employers  to  have  recourse  to 
adult,  instead  of  juvenile,  la])our;  that  it  would  tend  to  keep 
young  children  from  school,  and  incur  the  risk  of  augmenting 
the  number  of  those  w  ho  were  neither  at  school  nor  at  work — a 
class  with  which  neither  Sir  J.  Pakington^s  plan  nor  that  of 
Lord  J.  Russell  attempted  to  deal,  but  which,  he  believed,  might 
be  dealt  with  piecemeal,  though  not  upon  a  large  scale.  In 
conclusion,  thinking,  he  said,  that  the  scheme  of  Lord  J.  Russell 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  secularize  education,  he  moved — equi- 
valent to  moving  the  previous  question — that  the  chairman  leave 
the  chair. — Times. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AND  THE  PROCLAMATION 
OF  PEACE. 

House  of  Lords y  29th  April,  1856. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  presenting  a  petition,  took  occasion  Apapisticai 
to  express  a  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  advisers  would  not  allow   of^laB.*^***" 
the  restoration  of  peace  to  pass  without  oftering  on  the  part  of  rhemy. 
the  nation  some  testimony  of  humble  thankfulness  to  Almighty 
God  for  tlie  mercy  vouchsafed  to  this  country  through  the  happy 
event  proclaimed  that  day.     The  question  whether  or  not  certain 
places  of  amusement  should  be  opened  to  the  people  on  Sunday 
was  frequently  discussed  ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  a  mockery  Mockery 
to  prohibit  them  from  the  cniovmcnts  to  which  they  were  inclined  ^"'^  "^^'  , 

^  .  *.  cio\isncsa  of 

unless  they  were  provided  with  the  means  of  spending  the  Lord's  a  i.ishop. 
day  in  the  service  of  God.     The  present  was,  therefore,  a  pccu-  Bi-^hop 
liarly  fitting  time  to  sliow  that  we  were  not  wholly  insensible  to  an  ad^ato 
the  Di^'ine  blessings  heaped  upon  us,  by  securing  to  large  masses  ^^^^"^^ 
of  the  people  that  accommoflation  for  attending  public  worship  of 
which  they  were  still  destitute.     It  was  true  that  in  these  days 
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Hiopro-  the  church  was  not  the  sole  claimant  on  the  support  of  the 
Chiircii  of  public  for  religious  and  other  objects ;  but  there  was  no  rcaaon 
EnjTinmi  a     ^^y  the  SYstcm,  wliich  had  on  the  whole  worked  so  well  for  the 

biofotcd  •  n       1 

hypocrite      promotion  of  education,  should  not  be  extended  to  supply  the 
Sto/  ^^^^^    lamentable  deficiency  to  which  he  had  referred,  or  ^^  hy  a  con- 
siderable sum  should  not  be  granted  by  the  State  to  help  those 
who  were  willing  to  help  themselves  in  building  churches  and 
other  places  of  worship. 


DISCLOSURES   IN  THE    HOUSE   OF   COMMONS    RE- 
ELECT  DISGRACE  UPON  THE  BRITISH  NATION. 


IMPRISONJIENT  FOR  DEBT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Moiming  Advertiser, 

Sir, — The  publication  of  a  report  to  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  discloses  facts  which 
reflect  disgrace  upon  the  British  nation.  By  this  report  we 
learn,  that  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  a  number  of  unfor- 
tunate individuals,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  in 
debt,  have  been  incarcerated  for  periods  varying  from  twelve 
weeks  to  thirty -three  years  !  Incredible  as  this  statement  may 
appear,  I  can  refer  for  confirmation  to  a  contemporary  of 
Wednesday  last. 

Among  the  cases  enumerated  are  the  following  : — 
An  old  man,  aged  70,  has  been  imprisoned  in  Chester  county 
B^tiies  nG'  gaol  for  the  last  five  years,  for  a  debt  of  .€41  4*.  6^.,  and  costs 

cessan-  for     ^^  ^^^  amOUUt  of  £\7  14^.  M. 

Two  others,  aged  77  and  75,  have  been  confined  for  the  re- 
spective sums  of  .£27  and  £80. 

In  Devon  county  gaol,  a  person  whose  initials  arc  given  as 
V.  B.,  and  who  owes  £75,  has  been  in  prison  for  the  last  thiHy- 
three  years  ! 

J.  H.,  aged  94,  has  been  incarcerated  twelve  months,  at  the 
suit  of  his  own  son. 

In  Monmouth  county  gaol  is  imprisoned  a  person  aged  80, 
and  who  owes  £180,  plus  £100  costs,  besides  contempt  of  court. 

These,  it  is  true,  are  only  a  very  few  cases ;  yet  they  are  a 
fair  specimen  of  tlie  whole.   They  prove,  however,  that  the  most 
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infamous  tyranny  is  perpetrated  in  this  country  under  the  name 
of  justice;  and  against  that  tyranny  it  behoves  every  English- 
man most  loudly  to  protest. 

The  law  which  gives  a  hard-hearted  creditor  the  power  to  commis- 
consif'n  a  poor  honest  debtor  to  the  dismal  cells  of  a  loathsome  ^\*^^^^  ^f 

•  1  .1-11  T  -1  ^^®  ^^^^" 

prison  dungeon,  is  a  despotic,  barbarous,  and  most  inhuman  vency 

law,  and  a  perfect  disgrace  to  the  vaimted  civilization  of  the  9^^S^^'^^ 

nineteenth  century.  William 

Upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  this  unjust  statute  was  (^^^^Hua  ^* 

vehemently  denounced  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  denunciation  is  i^iiinips, 

as  applicable  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  at  that  time.  s?MuiTphy. 

Englishmen  are  much  given  to  boasting  about  the  freedom  of  Liberty  and 

their  country — that  '^  slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ^' — that  i^tic®  in 

T»    .  1     n    1  1  ,,  T  /.       1  1  England  a 

"  liritons  never  shall  be  slaves,     and  so  forth ;   yet  here  are  mockery, 
glaring  instances  of  tyranny  of  which  a  civilized  nation  ought  to 
feel  truly  ashamed. 

Many  of  the  States  of  America  have  erased  this  infamous  law 
from  their  statute-books,  and  for  this  act  they  deserve  commen- 
dation. Let  our  legislators  follow  the  noble  example,  and  repeal 
this  iniquitous  law\  It  is  productive  of  no  good,  but  of  infinite 
evil.  By  imprisoning  a  poor,  hardworking,  honest  tradesman, 
for  debts  w  hich  he  may^be  imable  to  pay,  his  family  are  generally 
brought  to  want — frequently,  indeed,  to  irretrievable  ruin. 
Besides,  an  ineffaceable  stigma  is  forever  cast  upon  his  name. 

If  our  legislators  are  not  devoid  of  every  sense  of  justice — if 

they  are  not  oblivious  to  every  feeling  of  pity — if  they  are  not 

deaf  to  every  cry  of  suffering  humanity,  let  them  repeal  this 

unchristian  law. 

1  am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  li.  Y. 
24th  March,  1856. 


THE  BALLOT  IS  USEFUL  ONLY  FOR  INWARD 
ENEMIES  WHO  ARE  OUTWARDLY  APPARENT 
FRIENDS ! 

THE  INDLAJ^  AND  QUEEN'S  AlimES. 

W^iTHouT  caring  too  nicely  to  inquire  whether  a  club  is  a 
private  establishment  or  a  public  institution,  whose  affairs  may 
be  properly  canvassed  by  the  press,  we  may  mention  as  a  fact, 
in  which  at  least  a  jiublic  princiule  is  involved,  that  on  the  11th 


r.o:i 
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and  12th  instant,  at  two  ballots  taken  at  the  Senior  United 
Service  Club^  every  Company^s  officer  proposed  for  election  was 
blackballed.  Six  field  officers  of  the  Indian  army  w  ere  on  those 
days  rejected — not  one  was  admitted  to  the  club.  The  subject 
has  been  much  discussed  in  military  circles  during  the  past 
fortnight,  and  very  strong  opinions  have  been  expressed  regard- 
ing it,  not  only  by  Company^s  officers,  but  by  many  in  the 
service  of  the  Queen.  It  is  rnmoui'cd,  we  know  not  with  what 
truth,  that  the  active  promoters  of  the  opposition  are  the  officers 
of  her  Majesty's  navy.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  July, 
1854,  out  of  eleven  Company \s  officers  proposed  seven  were 
rejected — among  the  seven  being  one  who  lia^  since,  witliout 
fresh  service,  been  appointed  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen.  At 
the  ballots  of  1855,  however,  not  one  Company's  officer  wa» 
rejected.  The  candidates  of  the  present  year,  therefore,  believing 
that  the  opposition  had  ceased,  were  at  little  pains  to  muster 
their  friends.  The  result  of  this  feeling  of  delusive  security  has 
been  the  rejection  of  the  entire  batch.  All  this  is  to  be  gi'catly 
deplored.  Perseverance  in  such  a  coiu'se  must  lead  in  time  to 
the  disorganization  of  the  club.  The  retaliatory  process,  though 
by  no  means  to  be  counselled,  is  one  not  easily  to  be  abstained 
from  under  such  circumstances,  and,  whatever  niight  be  the 
result,  the  blame  would  lie  at  the  doors  of  those  who  struck  the 
first  blow. — Smith  and  Elder's  Overland  Mail. 


IMOUSLV  MANUFACTURED  PETITIONS" 


Pious  ( !) 
fnxuds  viinm 
the  House 
of  Com- 
mons. 


now  PETITIONS  AIIE  GOT  UP. 

A  LIST  of  petitions  against  opening  the  Museum  and  otlici 
exhibitions  on  Sunday,  which  fills  a  space  of  upwards  of  l('K) 
pages  in  the  report  pul)lished  yesterday,  is  followed  by  a  very 
extraordinary  petition  which,  if  the  fact,  as  alleged,  be  true, 
would  go  far  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  this  immense  mass  of 
paper.  It  emanates  from  Mr.  George  Jones,  of  Bristol,  builder, 
and  states  that  certain  vsignatures  to  the  petition  from  that  city 
against  opening  the  Museum  and  galleries  on  Sundays  have 
been  obtained  from  infants  of  tender  age  and  paupers.  Mr. 
.loncs  prays  the  House  to  prevent  such  practices  for  the 
future.     The  total  number  of  petitions,  as  yesterday  announced, 
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jinioiiiited  to  4,286,  and  the  signatures  to  531,065,  while  the 
coimter-petitioiis  arc  106  in  number,  and  signed  by  18,548 
persons. — Times,  2Sth  Fehraary,  1856, 


'V\m  REASON  WHY  THE  AMElilCANS  OIUECT  TO 
THE  ENGLISH  RIGHT  TO  SEARCH. 

THE    SLAVE   TRADE    ON    'J'HE    JiRAZJLlAN    COAST. 

An  American  schooner  called  tlie  Mary  Smith  attempted  to  Capture  of 
hind  a  car«jo  of  320  negroes  which  she  had   brouiirht  from  the  ^  Amori- 

^  .  -  ,         ,  can  itlaver 

coast  of  Africa,  but  was  taken  prisoner  .by  the  Brazilian  brig  by  a  Bmzi- 
of  war  Olinria,  and  taken  into  Bahia.  The  commander  and  j!f l^J^^^^^ 
crew^  are  all  Americans,  and  were  immediately  after  landing 
ironed  and  locked  up  in  the  gaol  of  Bahia.  The  schooner 
embarked  500  of  the  poor  blacks  from  the  coast ;  but  they  were 
so  closely  packed  on  board,  totally  naked,  and  so  badly  fed 
during  the  voyage,  that  180  died  and  were  thrown  overboard, 
and  of  those  landed  at  Bahia  sixty-four  died  a  few  hours  after- 
wards. The  survivors  were  immediately  fed  and  clothed,  and 
will  be  well  taken  care  of  until  their  ultimate  destination  is 
resolved  upon. — Illmtrated  Netvs,  loth  March^  1856, 


AN  ARISTOCRATIC   GOVERNMENT   HATED  BY  1^IIE 

PEOPLE. 

rERNIC:iOUS  INFLUEXCES  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser. 

Sill, — If  ever  the  ruler  of  France  turn  against  us  it  will  be 
owing  to  the  discontent — I  fear  I  might  add  disaffection — which 
pervades  the  country,  and  because  he  would  thence  expect  to 
find  the  people  a  ready  convert  to  his  schemes  of  ambition. 

When  a  countr\^  is  filled  with  hatred  of  its  rulers,  when  the 
masses  feel  that  they  toil  to  feed  the  corruption  of  those  above 
them — that  their  representatives  have  lost  their  influence,  that 
the  Ministers,  instead  of  listening  to  their  wrongs,  treat  their 
complaints  with  contempt— when  they  see  that  the  end  and 
object  of  Government,  in  Church  and  State,  are  not  the  welfjire 
and  religion  of  the  people,  but  the  aggrandizement  and  main- 
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tenancc  of  a  few  families  and  favourites — that  crime  ainon^ 
them  passes  unpunished,  that  neglect  of  duty  and  incapacity  arc 
not  only  overlooked,  but  covered  with  rewards,  as  a  means  to 
shelter  them  from  public  indignation  and  disgrace — that  the 
power  of  the  country  and  the  safety  of  our  armies  are  imperilled 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  position  of  a  delinquent  favourite 
— it  can  occasion  but  small  surprise  that  rumours  should  abound 
of  the  disloyalty  and  contempt  of  surrounding  nations ;  and  that 
a  Minister,  who  has  not  the  daring  to  stake  his  all^  on  the 
removal  of  such  abominations,  should  be  suspected  of  treachery 
to  the  country  he  has  not  the  courage  honestly  to  serve. 

Countries  suffering  from  the  oppression  of  their  rulers  have 
always  been  a  ready  prey  to  the  invader.  Men  are  not  like  cats, 
content  with  mere  locality ;  nor  are  they  attached  to  any  class 
or  family  of  rulers.  As  Burke  remarks,  in  his  fifth  volume, 
"  For  a  man  to  love  his  country,  his  country  must  be  loved. '^ 
One  tyranny  differs  from  another  only  in  degree,  and  liberty  is 
grateful  under  any  sun,  no  matter  by  what  hand  it  is  dispensed. 

People  who  have  nothing  to  lose  are  never  patriotic ;  as  the 
natives  of  India,  they  pass  like  sheep  from  one  despot  to  another, 
looking  to  change  as  the  only  source  of  improvement  j  and  whether 
it  were  French,  German,  or  Russian,  a  people  hkc  the  Euglisli, 
long  accustomed  to  be  ruled  by  foreigners,  would  not  much 
criticize,  in  their  present  temper,  the  change  which  brought 
with  it  good  and  responsible  government. 

Our  Ministers,  looking  down  from  high  places,  careless  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  calculate  upon  a  standing  army,  the  natural 
support  of  arbitrary  power — where  that  is  wanting,  on  a  stand- 
ing police  power,  radiating  from  one  centre,  and  controlled  by  a 
single  Minister.  With  the  latter  a  blow  is  aimed  at  the  muni- 
cipal institutions  of  the  country,  the  ancient  and  last  waning 
safeguard  of  our  liberties.  Jealous  of  their  superiority,  and 
unable  to  imitate  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  the 
Government  seek  to  reduce  them  to  their  own  level  of  mis- 
management, by  taking  the  direction  of  their  affairs  into  their 
own  hands. 

With  a  Minister  of  Police  comes  a  system  of  espionage — our 
houses  invaded  by  spies — the  conclusion,  despotism.  No  wonder 
that  our  Ministers  should  court  the  congenial  supj)ort  of  despots ; 
the  wonder  is,  that  the  people  should  so  long  bear  with  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

May,  1850.  M.  L. 


Tlie  deter- 
mination of 
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SYSTEMATIC  PIRACY  UPON  THE  COLUMNS  OF 
THE  MORNING  ADVERTISER. 

SYSTEMATIC  LITERARY  PIRACY. 

We  arc  sorry  to  have  to  complain  of  systematic  piracy,  on  Ungracioiw 
tlic  part  of  the  Globe,  of  our  telegraphic  exclusive  intelligence,  the  E<iiior 
procured  at  great  expense.     Were  it  only  occasionally  that  our  ^^^^^^ '^^ '<'^'' • 
contemporary  gave  our  exclusive  intclligeuce  without  acknow- 
ledgment, we  should  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  the  fact;  but 
when  the  thing  has  become  habitual,  and  has  been  continued 
for  years,  it  is  only  an  act  of  justice  which  is  due  to  ourselves, 
that  we  should  make  the  matter  public,  in  the  hope  that  the 
ungracious  practice  will   be   discontinued.      It   was   only  last 
night,  that  the  very  important  telegraphic  information  respect- 
ing the  determination  of  the   Belgian  Government  to  set  at 
defiance  the  threat  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  destroy  the  liberty  of 
tlie  i)rcss  in  Belgium,  which  we  were  enabled  to  give  exclusively,  the  Belgian 
was  given  by  the  Globe,  without  acknowledgment,  or  anything  ^^^^^  to  set 
that  could  indicate  the  source  when  it  was  obtained.     Nor  was  '^^  dctianco 

1  •       11        ^A  •  1  .      ,  .     .  .         the  tlircat 

this  all.     Our  evenmg  contemporary'  also  gave  m  his  impression  of  Napo- 
last  night,  the  whole,  word  for  word,  of  our  telegraphic  com-  ^^"* 
muuication  from  Marseilles.     We  ask  the  Globe  itself,  whether 
this  be  not  too  bad  ?     It  does  not  act  in  this  way  to  the  Times, 
Quotations  from  the  Times  are  duly  acknowledged  every  day. 
We  trust  that   we  have  only  to  point  out  this  injustice  and 
ungraciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Globey  to  insure  for  the  future 
that   which   fairness   and  right  feeling   equally  dictate.      We 
never  knowingly  quote  from  the  Globe^  or    any  other  paper, 
important  exclusive  intelligence,  without  giving  the  name  of  the 
journal  whence  our  quotations  are  made. 
May  9t/i,  185G. 


THE  LATE  DEEDS  OF  THE  IRISH  INQUISITION, 
alias  IRISH  COURT  OF  DELEGATES. 

TOE  CASE  OF  TALBOT  v.   TALBOT. 

Home  of  Commons,  2Sth  February,  1856. 

Mr.  J.  G.  PiiiLLiMORE  moved  for  copies  of  the  judgment  pro-  Judgo 
nounced  by  the  Hon.   Mr.  Justice  Torrens,  one  of  the  judges  tu^aibot 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  in  the  case  of  Talbot  case  of 

atrocity. 
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V,  Talbot,  before  tlic  High  Court  of  Delegates  in  Dublin,  in 
the  month  of  May,  ltS55 ;  and  of  the  written  proceedings  and 
depositions  taken  in  the  same  cause  before  the  Consistory  Court 
of  Dublin,  from  which  the  appeal  was  made  to  tlie  said  Court  of 
Delegates,  and  which  were  laid  before  the  said  High  Court  of 
Delegates.  The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  in  support 
of  his  motion,  stated  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  those  interested  in 
it,  but  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  case  showed  it  to  be  one 
of  such  monstrous  brutality,  that  they  chilled  his  blood,  and  made 
Lanphterof  his  soul  sick.  (^'Hcar''  and  laughter.)  He  said  that  an  innocent 
Counsel  at  woman  had  been  most  cruelly  and  brutally  treated,  and  as  an 
^u'  "^"^  ^^'  ^^-^^g^sl^  gentleman,  he  felt  that  indignation  at  so  gross  an  insult 
of  a  riianof  ou  humanity,  that  he  at  once  considered  it  his  duty  to  bring  the 
^®  "^*  case  before  the  house.  He  did  not  propose  that  the  house  should 
act  as  a  court  of  review  in  the  case  on  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  pronounced  by  the  judge,  neither  did  heappear  as  the 
advocate  of  Mrs.  Talbot  or  her  friends }  but  he  said,  without 
hesitation,  that  the  reverence  due  to  judges,  and  the  estimation 
they  ouglit  to  be  held  iu,  would  be  lost,  if  charges  of  this  sort 
were  brouglit,  not  anonymously,  but  by  people  high  in  office, 
and  certifying  them  with  their  names,  were  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence  and  unnoticed  by  that  house.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
who  brought  these  charges  was  a  barrister  of  good  standing, 
and  in  respectable  practice,  and  the  other  was  a  country 
magistrate,  who  had  to  officiate  in  the  administration  of 
justice  almost  every  day,  and  if  they  have  falsely  brought 
these  charges,  neither  of  them  were  longer  fitted  to  hold  the 
position  they  did.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  charges 
were  true,  the  judicial  incapacity  exhibited  by  them  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  interfere.  As 
regarded  corruption,  he  exonerated  the  judge  from  anytliing  like 
that ;  but  the  charge  he  brought  against  him  was  incapacity, 
and  which  had  been  followed  by  the  most  lamentable  and  ter- 
rible consequences.  Now^,  then,  what  were  the  charges  against 
the  judge  ?  One  was,  that  he  had  admitted  hearsay  evidence. 
Another,  that  he  had  stated,  in  a  material  part  of  the  case,  that 
a  witness  had  said  what  in  no  part  of  the  case  such  witness  did 
say.  Another,  tliat  he  had  quoted  a  witness  as  asserting  what 
the  witness  denied  he  did  asseii: ;  and  another,  that  with  regard 
to  a  material  fact  w^hich  established  Mrs.  Talbot's  innocence  he 
stated  that  fact  in  his  decision  when  first  drawn  up,  but  when 
sent  to  him  for  correction  he  obUterated  that  fact,  rendering  one 
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part  of  liis  decision  wholly  iacoiisistoit  with  the  other.     Tliesc 
were  the  char'rcs  against  the  jiulgc;  and  in  a  few  words  he  would 
lay  the  facts  of  the  case  before  the  House.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
were  married  in  the  year  1846.     In  1847  they  resided  in  the 
city  of  Cork,  from  whence  they  went  to  reside  in  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  Mr.  Talbot  having  succeeded  to  a  valuable  estate 
in  that  county,  which  was  entailed  on  male  heirs  (let  the  House 
recollect  that  fact),  Mrs.  Talbot  having  bom  no  son.   They  were 
there  in  1852,  and  up  to  the  19th  of  May  of  that  year,  they  had 
Mr.  Talbot^s  own  statement  that  he  believed  his  wife  pure  and 
spotless.     At  that  time  a  charge  was  brought  against  her  by  a   Homble 
man,  who,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  judge,  was  "  a  loathsome  iJjjg^^f^j|^){  ^ 
and  detestable  wretch,  a  slander  upon  his  species,  and  who  ought  aj.-jiiiist.  hie 
not  to  hold  up  his  head  in  society.^'     That  charge  was  brought  w^fo^winc- 
in  Mav,  1852.     As  stated  bv  the  iudge,  they  went  to  the  door,  tionedby 

-     /    ,.  .      1     1       1    1       1    "  •  1    i>  1      1  •  •       Inquisition. 

and  nn(nno:  it  bolted,  broke  it  open,  and  tound  this  woman  m 

the  room  with  tlie  groom,  who  it  was  alleged  waa  her  paramour. 

But  it  is  admitted  that  at  the  very  time  there  was  in  the  room  a 

child  of  seven  years  of  age,  Mrs.  Talbot's  daughter  ;  and  he  put 

it  to  any  one,  would  the  lowest  strumpet  take  a  cliild  of  that 

age  to  witness  the  commission  of  a  criminal  act  such  as  that 

alleged  ?     That,  then,  was  the  charge.     Mr.  Talbot  hears  of  it, 

he  takes  the  child  from  her  mother,  leaves  out  some  tea  and 

sugar,  locks  up  tlie  premises,  and  takes  his  departure,  leaving 

his  wife  vnth  these  two  men,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  one 

of  them  attempted  to  violate  her  person.     That  was  the  man 

whom  lie  accused  first  of  all ;  but  wliat  was  most  singular,  he 

still  kept  him  in  his  service,  and  had  raised  his  wages.    That  fact 

the  judge  admitted  ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it  in  his  judgment. 

The  horrors  of  that  night  made  the  woman  a  lunatic,  she  went  ivrjuiy  and 

in  the  mean  time  to  Dublin,  threatened  to  throw  herself  out  of  thrchief' 

a  window,  and  fancied  an  old  woman  to  be  her  daughter.    From  ®^c^^^"^'' 

,.,  1  -niTi  ^         ^         '      ^  reqiurcd  to 

this  she  was  taken  to  England  by  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Talbot^s  support 
attorney, *Avho  placed  her  with  a  woman  who  had  never  vet  been  ^*'^"f*^-7 
brought  forward,  while  her  friends  knew  not  wliere  to  find  her.  siasticai 
The  action  of  divorce  was  in  the  mean  time  brought,  and  a  ser-    '^^^*' 
vant  girl,  who  was  in  the  house  with  Mrs.  Talbot  during  the 
night  in  question,  protested  in  the  strongest  terms  her  mistinesses 
innocence,  and  that  servant  had  returned  to  her  master's  house. 
This  was  on  the  13th  of  July,  1852,  and  in  January  following 
additional  allegations  were  put  in  against  this  poor  woman, 
which  had  reference  to  the  time  they  were  living  in  Cork.     A 
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man  of  the  iiame  of  O'Brien,  who  had,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
sworn  tliat  he  knew  nothing  against  Mrs.  Talbot,  and  which  he 
admitted  having  done  when  brought  forward  as  her  accuser, 
now  said  that  he  saw  a  i)erson  have  connexion  with  her  near 
a   public   road,   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork.      Tlic  other 
witness,  who  swore  she  saw  Mrs.  Talbot  go  into  a  bed-room 
vrith  tlie  groom,  had  also  before  that  said  she  knew  nothing 
against  that  lady.     Such  was  the  character  of  the  only  witnesses 
whose  evidence  went  to  prove  anything  against  Mrs.  Talbot, 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  read  statements  of  the 
witnesses,  to  show  that  Mr.  Talbot's  attorney  had  attempted  to 
persuade  them  of  a  knowledge  of  facts  of  which  they  had  no 
cognizance.     He  also  stated  that  tlie  judge  had  quoted  the  alle- 
gations of  the  accuser  as  proving  facts  of  which  there  was  not  a 
word  of  proof  in  the  evidence  of  the  ^ntnes8es,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  depositions,  while  he  had  rejected  evidence,  given  by  other 
witnesses,  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Talbot.    A  still  stronger  point,  how- 
ever, was  the  omission  by  the  judge  to  notice  the  fact  of  tlie 
child's  presence  in  the  room  on  the  19th,  a  fact  strongly  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Talbot.     But,  as  he  had  said,  he  was  not  the 
advocate  of  Mrs.  Talbot.     She  was  now  unconscious  both  of  her 
wrongs  and  of  the  generous  exertions  of  tliose  who  had  risen  in 
her  behalf.     He  spoke  not  for  her,  but  for  the  public,  that  the 
scales  of  justice  might  be  taken  from  hands  wliich  could  not 
hold  them  impartially,  before  others  suftercd  such  wrongs  as 
had  been  inflicted  on  this  unfortunate  lady. 
Mr.  J.  EwART  seconded  the  motion. 


A  letter 
vindicating 
the  honoiir 
of  Mrs. 
Talbot. 


THE   COLUMNS    OF    THE    TIMES    OPEN    TO    THE 
ADVOCATES  OF  THE  IRISH  INUUISITION. 

TALBOT  V.  TAIJ30T. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sir, — As  you  have  admitted  into  your  columns  of  this  day 
an  anonymous  paragraph,  calculated  to  give  a  most  false  im- 
pression with  regard  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Talbot,  I  trust  to 
your  sense  of  justice  to  insert  a  few  lines  in  reply  from  one  of 
Mrs.  Talbot's  family,  mIio  is  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  avow 
his  name. 
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Mr.  Talbot's  lather,  mother  and  sisters,  have,  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  pledged  themselves  to  Mrs.  Talbot's  entire 
innocence.  One  of  her  sisters,  has  for  three  years  shai'ed  her 
home  with  her,  another  has  shared  her  bed. 

Her  only  brother,  Mr.  C.  T.  M'Cansland,  has  sworn,  in  the  A  foul  con- 
most  solemn  manner,  that  he  believes  Mrs.  Talbot  *'  insane,  petratedTn 
innocent,  and  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy.'*  ^^^^  ^""^^^ 

^  .  Court  of 

The  paragraph  to  which  you  have  given  insertion  would  lead  Deie^tcs. 
any  one  unacquainted  with  these  facts  to  the  false  and  cruel 
conclusion  that  Mrs.  Talbot's  family  entei-tained  an  idea  of  her 
guilt ! 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Phillimore's  motion,  I  have  only  to  say 
that,  until  after  he  had  placed  his  notice  on  the  books  of  the 
House,  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  that  gentleman,  and  had  not 
the  slightest  intimation  of  his  intention  or  knowledge  that  he 
had  ever  heard  the  name  of  Mrs.  Talbot. 

I,  however,  as  one  of  Mrs.  Talbot's  family,  feel  deeply  grateful 
to  Mr.  Phillimore,  and  beg  through  your  columns  to  express  my 
thanks  to  him  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Talbot  (who  is  incapable  of 
expressing  them  herself),  for  his  eloquent  and  generous  appeal 
on  behalf  of  an  entire  stranger. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  . 

TnoMAS  Tkrtius  Pagkt. 

Humber stone,  near  Leicester y  March  3,  185G. 


ENGLAND  BETRAYED  BY  HER  MINISTERS. 

Unfavourable  as  was  the  light  in  which,  from  the  first,  the  Astounding 
country  regarded  the  peace  lately  concluded  at  Paris,  no  one,  *^nado*^*v"" 
we  believe,  was  prepared  for  the  astounding  admissions  made  ^^'^^  ^'^^* 

,  •    1       I        T        1   i-»   1  •  1  '    •  •  nierston  of 

last  night  by  Lord  Palmerston  respectmg  the  msecurity  or  hoi-  the  un- 
lowness  of  that   peace.     The  nation  will   read  with   mingled  ^^^"^^"^f'' 
emotions  of  amazement  and  indignation,  the  confessions  extorted  Peace, 
last  night  from  the  Premier,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him. 
First  of  all,  in  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  Lord  John  Manners, 
Lord  Palmerston  admitted  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  accorded  to 
Russia  the  right  to  rebuild  her  forts  on  tlic  east  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  if  she  should  feel  so  disposed.     If  so  disposed  !     Why,  of 
course,  Russia  will  be  "  so  disposed,^'  whenever  she  deems  tlie 
fitting  time  for  the  purpose  to  have  amved.     Our  work,  there- 
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fore,  in  destroying  the  Black  Sea  forts  of  Russia,  has  been  all  in 
vain.  She  may  reconstruct  her  forts  whenever  she  pleases  ;  and 
consequently  the  peace  is  already  proved  to  be  a  sham,  a  delusion, 
a  mockery.  It  is  a  peace  whicli,  for  all  practical  purposes,  leaves 
Russia  just  where  she  was  before  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Vaiutiofthe  We  were  prepared  for  much  in  the  shape  of  disappointment 
Treaty  ot  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  valuc  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  ])ut  we  must  sav  that, 
badly  as  we  thought  of  our  Government,  we  did  not  believe  that 
they  ever  could  have  accepted  conditions  so  deceptive  and  so 
dishonourable  as  some  of  those  which  Lord  Palraerston  acknow- 
ledges as  constituting  part  of  the  Treaty. 

But  the  affair  of  the  forts  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black 

Sea  is  not  the  only  astounding  concession  which  our  Government 

has  made  to  Russia    In  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  William 

Graham,  whether  under  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace — 

which  was  proclaimed  the  other  day,  in  our  public  places,  amidst 

so  much  pomp  and  circumstance — the  Russians  would  have  the 

right  to  raise  the  ships  which  they  had  voluntarily  sunk  in  the 

harbour  of  Sebastopol,  Lord  Palmerston  replied,  to  the  infinite 

The  Lo^.     surprise  of  the  House,  that  they  had  that  right.    The  country  will 

'.'risod  ir     receive  this  information  with  equal  wonder  and  constcniation. 

tiie  replica    The  coiiclusion  will  be  forced  upon  the  people,  that  they  have 

Pahnorston.  been  betrayed.   We  use  the  latter  word,  because  no  milder  one 

would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.     Instead  of  being  too 

strong,  it  is  not  strong  enough.     Such  insecure  and  inglonous 

terms  of  peace  could  never  have  been  agreed  to  in  ignorance, 

or  through  incapacity. 

Ministers  must  have  known  full  well  what  they  were  about 

when  they  intimated  their  acquiescence  in  conditions,  called,  by 

A  state  of     a  perversion  of  language,  conditions  o^ peace.    They  are  not  con- 

asTnuch  n.s    ^itious  of  pcacc.     A  statc  of  war  exists  in  principle  as  mucli 

^'^t'-  as  ever.    What  is  called  a  peace  is  but  a  temporary' truce,  which 

may  and  will  be  broken  whenever  a  convenient  season  for  Russia 

is  believed  to  have  arrived. 

With  regard  to  the  ships  sunk  in  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol, 
instead  of  being,  as  we  had  fondly  but  foolishly  supposed,  lost 
for  ever  to  Russia,  they  will  be  again  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  war;  and  we  may  find,  before  many  years  have 
passed  away,  that  those  very  vessels  which  we  thus  allow  Russia 
Tiie British  to  raise  and  refit,  may  become  the  means  of  dcstnwng  our  fleet. 
Ministry       j^  ^^^^  word,  wc  are  pla^'ini'  the  part  of  maniacs  and  of  suicides. 

act  as  ma-  '  .  . 

niacH,  kc.      Wc  ju'c  deliberately  placing  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar,  by 
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restoring  these  vessels  to  him,  with  which  he  may  destroy  our 
reputation,  and  greatly  damage  our  most  important  interests. 

And  yet  it  is  for  a  peace  of  this  deceptive  and  dishonourable 
character  tliat  the  country  is  called  on  to  make  vehement 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  gratitude  on  the  29tli  of  this  month. 
It  is  a  mocker}'  of  a  peace  which  permits  Russia  to  rebuild  her 
forts  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  allows  her  to 
restore  her  navy  as  if  by  magic,  that  fireworks  are  to  be  let  off 
in  the  public  parks,  to  the  tune  of  £8,000.  Why,  the  disgrace  People  of 
and  dangerous  natui*e  of  the  peace  which  lias  just  been  con-  beamiLsod' 
eluded,  ought  to  cause  the  country  to  cover  itself  in  sackcloth  ^'i^^^^fi^^- 

.  ,      *'      ,  '      n  works  at  the 

and  ashes,  instead  of  thro^vmg  itself  into  frantic  fits  of  joy,  as  conclusion 
ministers  propose  and  expect  us  to  do.     When  will  the  country  ^^jjy^' 
have  to  hail  the  happy  day,  which  shall  be  rendered  memorable  peace, 
for  ever,  by  the  advent  of  a  Ministry  which  shall  at  once  combine 
in  their  own  persons  the  attributes  of  integrity  and  patriotism, 
intelligence  and  capacity  ?     If  such  a  day  be  long  deferred,  the 
doom  of  England  is  sealed.    Its  ruin  is  certain, — nor  is  it  remote. 
— Morning  Advertiser ,  May,  1856. 
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(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times,) 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  to  make  a  short  statement  of  facts  relative  to  an  affaii*, 
an  incomplete  and  partly  inaccurate  account  of  which  (copied 
from  the  Globe)  appeared  in  The  Times  of  Tuesday  last,  headed 
''  Behind  the  Scenes  of  the  Windsor  Theatre  ?  '^  I  should  not 
vcntiu'e  to  intrude  on  your  valuable  space,  but,  as  I  have  been 
subject  to  some  criticism  in  the  matter  by  one  or  two  of  your 
weekly  contemporaries,  I  wish  to  put  myself  right,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  known  a  few  additional  facts  that  I  think 
justice  requires  the  public  should  be  acquainted  with.  The 
following  statement  will  be  generally  borne  out  by  a  full  report 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  magistrates  which  appeared  in 
the  local  paper  here,  tlie  Windsor  Express  of  September  29  : — 

I  am  the  lessee  of  the  theatre  in  this  town.  Lord  Ernest 
Vane,  an  officer  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  stationed  in  this  place, 
had  been  in  the  habit  for  two  or  three  nights  previous  to  the 


room  !  ! 
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v^^m-^  evening  in  question,  with  other  officers,  of  coming  behind  the 
pest,  of  tho  scenes,  and  had  behaved  himself  in  a  respectable  manner,  but 
GuardB,\t.  ^  canuot  Say  it  was  so  on  Friday,  the  21st  ult.  In  the  early 
t«iiiptat  part  of  the  evening  his  lordship  had  amused  himself  by  black- 
tion.  ing  the  eyes  of  one  person,  kicking  another,  and  so  forth.      My 

first  salute  from  him  was  his  stick  broken  across  my  back     The 
curtain  was  going  up ;  I  was   wanted ;  the  house  pretty  full, 
and,  as  I  did  not  wish  the  audience  to  be  distui*bed,  I  put  up 
with  it  and  went  on.     When  the  first  piece  was  over  and  I  was 
dressing  for  the  last,  I  was  informed  that  his  lordship  liad  forced 
Oallaotryof  his  way  into  the  ladies^  dressing-room,  and  would  not  leave, 
fmda^m-     though  rcpcatcdly  requested  by  the  ladies,  wlio   liad  to  com- 
ticmaii(!)in  nicncc   rc-drcssing,  so  to    do.     I    sent  my   stage-manager    to 
dressing.      rcmonstratc  with  him,  but  to  no  effect.     I  then  went  myself, 
when  he  told  me  to  go  to  a  place  not  mentioned  to  ears  polite. 
I  at  length  was  obhged  to  send  for  a  policeman.     When  the 
officer  came  he  quietly  walked  out.     I  had  finished  dressing, 
and  was  preparing  to  go  on  M^th  the  last  piece ;  he  met  me  at 
the  back  of  the  stage  and  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  took 
hold  of  me  by  the  collar,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  it  dragged 
me  to  the  top  of  some  steep  stairs  leading  beneath  the  stage. 
He  then  said — ''  You  dared  to  send  a  policeman  to  me ;  now  I 
will  break  your  infernal  neck ;  I'll  kill  you.*^     He  held  me  in 
a  position  that  I  must  fall  backwards.     I  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  him,  and  said  "  For  God's  sake,  do  not  kill  me  in  cold 
blood ! "      But  lie  would  not  let  me  shrink,  and  hurled  mc 
from  the  top  with  all  his  force.     Fortunately  a  young  man, 
hearing  the  noise,  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  as  I  fell,  and 
broke  my  fall,  or  death  would  have  been  certain,     lie  then  was 
cowardly  enough  to  come  and  dash  his  fist  in  my  face  as  I  lay 
on  the  ground ;  but  eventually  his  brother  officers  and  other 
persons  interfered  and  got  him  away  from  me.     I  may  mention 
that  the  soldiers,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  front,  had  been 
informed  that  their  officers  were  being  insulted,  and  were  forc- 
ing their  way  on  the  stage.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that  one  of  his 
brother  officers  to  whom  I  appealed  gave  me  no  assistance,  but 
told  me  to  get  him  out  of  the  ladies'  room  myself.     Fearing  a 
colKsion  between  the  soldiers  and  ci\dlians,  I  did  not  give  him 
into  custody. 

On  the  following  day  a  military  gentleman  waited  on  me  to 
compromise  matters.  I  told  him  I  would  bring  the  young 
ruffian  to  justice,  and  no  one  can  prove  that  either  myself  or 
any  person  on  my  behalf  listened  for  one  moment  to  any  offer 
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of  settlement.     Having  felt  the  bitterness  of  death,  1  did  not 
think  that  monev  should  compensate  it.     The  local  maj^istrates  The  Mayor 
^vho  were  to  adjudicate  the  case  strongly  advised  me  to  make  up  (Mr.  ciodc), 
matters,  with  a  delicate  consideration   for  the  interest  of  the  ^^''- ^^'J^- 

'  borough, 

theatre  which  I  never  before  found  from  them.     I  had  tliree  or  ami  other 
four  attendances  befoi'c   I  could  procure   the  summons,  and,  compromise 
tlioughl  pressed  for  it  on  Saturday,  J  did  not  get  it  till  Tuesday,  auohioat- 
It  would  do  quite  as  well  if  his  lordsliip  had  notice  to  attend,  murder ! : 
At  last,  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.,  the  case  came  on.     Having 
heard  my  own  e^'idcnce  and  that  of  others — mostly  unwilling  wit- 
nesses (one  having  been  summoned),  it  being  generally  known 
that  golden  ointment  had  been  administered  in  more  than  one 
instance — the  magistrates,   after  stating  that  they  considered  it 
a  most  unjustiiiable  assault,  convicted  the  noble  defendant  in 
the  extreme  penalty  of  .to.,  saying  that  they  would  not  send  it 
to  another  tribunal. 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask  you,  is  not  this  a  mere  mockery  of  justice  ! 
What  is  £5.  to  a  man  in  his  position  ?     Not  so  much  as  Rye 
pence  to  a  poor  man  ;  and  I  fearlessly  assert — and  the    above   \  mockery 
iucontrovertil)le    facts  will   prove  it — that   a   more   deliberate   by  the 
attempt  to  kill  a  fellow-creature  has  not  been  made  for  some   "^^fe^fti^tos 

^  .  .  ot  VN  indsor. 

time.  Could  I  but  have  seen  him  punished  as  a  poor  man 
would  have  been  (T  feel  strongly,  being  a  young  man),  all  the 
money  in  the  Morld  should  not  liave  purchased  that  punishment 
from  me.  I  have  not  acted  from  mercenary  motives;  there- 
fore I  appeal  to  you,  tlirough  whom  that  justice  is  given  wliich 
courts  of  law  sometimes  deny. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Albert  Nash, 

Lessee  of  the  Windsor  Tlieafre. 
Windsor,  October  (Sth,  1855. 


the  bkave  soldiers  of  the  crimean  army 
t;i:d  into  destruction  by  effExMinate  aris- 
tocratic YOUTHS  AND  VAIN-GLORIOUS  PEERS, 

&c. 

THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES  AXD  THE  AKMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sir, — The  subject  of  the  admission  of  the  middle  classes  into 
the  army  having  been  once  fairly  brought  before  tlie  public,  it 

2    L 
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is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  pressed  upon  the 
Government  till  somcthinjjc  practical  is  done. 

The  fact  that  classes  constituting]:.  ])robably,  one-third   of  the 
population,  are  ahuost  entirely  refused  the  pri\-ilege  of  fi«;hting 
for  their  country,   seems  till  now  never   to  have  occurred   to 
people's  minds.     We  are  in  the  habit  of  considering]:  the  middle 
classes  to  be  the  stamina  of  our  population,  and  the  source  of 
our  prosperity  and  of  our  rank  amon<z  nations ;   yet  we  quietly 
submit  to  tlu;  utter  exclu.sion  of  those  classes  from  our  army, 
admittiuj^  into  it  no  class  between  that   of    the  agricultural 
labourer,  or  the  poorest  class  of  farmer,  and  the  wealthy  gentle- 
man.    It  is  not  so  much  the  unfairness  of  this  to  the  excluded 
classes  that  I  complain  of,  as  the  serious  disadvantage  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  which  results  from  it. 
Tiio  amiy         I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  the  army  to  be  other  than  an 
cemi  ii?      honourable  iield  for  the  aspiration    of  our   aristocracy  ;   all    I 
courairoous    advocatc   is   the    admission   in    larger   proportion    of    another 
middle  ^  '^    element,  such  as  forms  the  staple  and  practical  strength  of  every 
ciasscH.  and  other  ])rofession — I  mean  of  men  who  devote  their  lives  and 

fn>ril  the  ,       .  .  .  ,       .  n         •  n^^  ^ 

ranks.  tlicir  cutirc  cuergics  to  then-  profession.     Tlie  letter  ni  your 

yesterday's  number  from  an  Indian  officer  puts  this  in  a  most 
forcible  light.  lie  says  of  the  majority  of  the  officers  now  in 
the  Crimea  that  the  army  is  not  their  profession,  is  not  their 
home,  and  consequently  that,  though  not  shrinking  from  the 
dangers  of  actual  engagements,  they  will  iu)t  endure  the  more 
wearisomi^  and  dullcT,  though  not  less  necessary,  exertions  which 
fill  up  nim;-tenths  of  a  campaign.  1'his,  however,  is  a  minor 
evil.  The  greatest  is  the  fact,  which  1  fear  is  hidisputable,  that 
our  othcers  only  rarely  attain  anything  approaching  to  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  actual  duties  of  their  posts; 
much  less  do  tluy  attain  to  that  degri^;  of  eminence  which  is 
uecc^ssary  to  advance  the  art  of  war  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
every  other  art  and  science  is  progressing.  How  is  it  that  we 
are  always  behindhand  in  every  practical  contrivance  and 
arrangement  for  the  comfort  ami  protection  of  our  men,  for  the 
prevention  of  danger  and  disease,  and  for  almost  every  one  of 
those  branches  of  ])ractical  economy  and  foresight  on  which 
military  success  must  of  necessity  depend  ?  Simply,  I  would 
answer,  because  we  exclude  from  our  army  those  who,  in  every 
other  undertaking,  have  the  charge  of  such  duties,  and  commit 
the  most  important  matters  to  men  who  have,  for  the  most  part, 
only  joined  the  army  as  an  honourable  profession  for  a  gentle- 
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nmu,  not  as  that  on  whicli  their  success  in   life  and  their  whole 
stake  in  society  must  (h^pend. 

The  letter  in  your  paper  of  to-day 'from  *' A  True  English-  Sonsoftho 
man''  is  a  rennu'kahle  practical  proof  of  the  exelusiveness  of  the  Masses  ex- 
svsttmn.     1  dou])t  whether  such  a  thing  could  take  i)lace  in  any  ci'"i''^l  fi'om 

.  ,  "     coiuiiiis- 

other  country  as  the  utter  exclusion  from  the  army  ot  men,  geu-  sions  in  t.h<- 
tlemen  ])y  birth  and  education,  whose  souls  are  engrossed  with  '""^^^y- 
military  thoughts  and  aspirations,  and  who  liave  no  fault  but 
want  of  money.     If  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  obtain  commis- 
sions, let  special  corps  of  volunteers  be  formed  for  them,  with 
chances  of  working  their  way  to  commissions,  without  the  necessity 
of  passing  through  the  ordinary  ranks,  and  thus  losing  caste  as 
gentlemen  ;  but,  whatever  the  means,  pray  urge,  till  you  o])tain  it, 
the  abolition  of  this  monstrous  and  suicidal  system  of  exclusion. 
T  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 
December  *27.  A  Practical  Man. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sir, — I  have  read  a  letter  in  your  paper  of  this  day,  signed 
"  A  True  Englishman/'  My  ease  is  similar  in  some  respects.  1 
am  the  only  son  of  a  solicitor,  and  was  educated  at  a  military 
school  for  the  express  purpose  of  joining  the  army.  My  father 
dicnl,  however,  w  hen  1  was  a  boy,  and  my  friends  endeavoured  at 
lifteon  to  procure  me  a  direct  appointment  to  India.  They 
failed  in  their  endeavours.  I  obtained  at  twenty-two  a  good 
a[)poijitment,  but  have  ever  had  a  great  desire  to  serve  my 
country.  I  have  tried  without  success,  and  have  remained 
hitherto  content  with  my  present  occupation. 

Finding  there  was  much  need  of  soldiers,  I  applied  for  a  com-   Had  the 
mission,  but  have  not   succeeded,  under  the  plea  of  my  being  thTtvimoa 
past  twenty-one.     I  applied  to  two  colonels  of  Militia;  one  has  been  om- 
not    condescended   to    answer   my  note ;    the  other    made    an  J^oi.s  ..f  the 
appointment  with  me  at  his  club,  stating  that  he  should  be  able  ^^i'^'^'^* 

-'T  -1  1-Ti-i  TT--  clusses,  and 

to  give  me  an  answer  if  I  waited  on  him.     I  did  so.     His  first  nww  tiom 

(picstion  was,  "  Well,  ]\Ir.  ,  what  is  your  object  in  wishing  alrnlmien''-.' 

to  join  my  regiment  ?"   "  Object  V  said  I,  "  Why  simply  to  join  ^^acrir.ce  ..r 
it."      ^^Av,  ay  ;  but  what  otiier  object?"     *' Why,''  said  I,  '*'to  s.t-ol-ma 
i)rocure  a  commission  in  the  line  by  volunteering.''     No  sooner  ^'^I'ltatu.n 
had  I   given  this  reply  than  the  worthy  colonel  began  : — "Ah,  been  saved 
awe !    it's  very  singular,   but   1    had    a  letter  from  the  Vice-  ^"^^^^^ 
Lieutenant  this  morning,  and  he  seems  determined  not  to  grant 
any  commissions.     I  can't  understand  it.     However,  where  do 
vou  live?     Oh!   Til  bear  vou  in  mind." 

i>  I.  2 
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Thus  terminated  my  interview,  and,  although  my  appointment 
,  at  this  moment  is  worth  £500  a-year  and  I  am  only  32,  I  am 
still  willing  to  give  up  that  to  join  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  with 
all  its  privations  and  hardships. 

Persons  who  are  willing  thus  to  act  for  their  country  ought,  I 
think,  to  receive,  and  really  do  deserve,  some  consideration, 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
One  who  would  Fight  for  his  Country. 
December  2Sih,  1855. 


LORD  CLARENDON'S  ACT  OF  HIGH  TREASON. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  SE.VRCU.— DKSTRUCTION  OF  THE   FUNDA.NHINT.Vl.   LAW 

OF  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mominrj  Advertiser, 

Sir, — It  has  been  dishearteniug  to  mc  to  find  so  little  notice 
taken  in  your  columns  of  the  destruction,  by  a  British  Ambas- 
sador, of  the  laws  and  rights  of  this  nation  without  consent  of 
the  realm. 

The  right  of  search  for  and  seizure  of  enemies'  goods  in 
neutral  vessels  by  belligerents  has  never  been  denied.  In  the 
words  of  that  great  jurist.  Sir  William  Scott, — "No  man 
conversant  in  subjects  of  this  kind  has  ever  breathed  a  doubt  of 
it.'^  It  is  as  mucli  an  inherent  right  in  every  man  in  this  nation 
as  is  the  right  of  being  tried  by  his  peers. 

The  magnitude  of  its  importance  is  shown  by  the  eftbrts  of 
Russia  to  infringe  on  it  by  means  of  the  armed  neutrality  in 
1780,  in  1800,  and  again  in  1807 ;  on  all  wliich  occasions  it  was 
successfully  maintained  by  England  against  a  world  in  arms. 
The  value  of  it  is  explained  in  three  brief  lines  by  the  despatch 
of  Lord  Whitworth  in  1800  :— "If  this  right  be  ceded,  all  that 
is  required  is,  to  find  in  the  civilized  world  some  one  neutral 
state  sufficiently  friendly  to  our  enemies  to  be  willing  to  lend 
her  flag  to  cover  their  commerce,  without  herself  encountering 
any  risk ;  for  once  that  power  of  search  be  taken  away,  fraud 
will  no  longer  fear  discovery." 

Unlimited  as  are  the  mischiefs  which  the  future  will  bring 
upon  us  in  consequence  of  this  cession,  they  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance in  comparison  with  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
effected. 


SIR    GEORGE    GREY    AND    THE    CITY    OF    LONDON.  5l7 

A  British  minister  has  of  his  own  act  changed  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm. 

If  you  submit  to  this,  you  virtually  place  the  Foreign  Office 
above  Crowu,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

Tliis,  Sir,  is  a  plain,  simple  matter,  which  there  can  be  no 
ditiiculty  in  understanding — about  which  there  can  be  no  dis- 
cussion. 

Lord  Clarendon  has  dared  to  change  the  laws  of  the  land  :  he   ^*^^'^  ^^^ 
is  therefore  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land.    The  people  must  be  im- 
do  their  part,  and  demand  adjudication.  peached  for 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  ciiange  tho 

loth  May,  1856.  Stewart  E,  Holland.       \Zl'^-^^ 

out  tlie  con- 
sent of  tlio 
people. 


SIR  GEORGE  GREY^S  SCHEIME  TO  OBTAIN  POS- 
SESSION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF 
THE  CITIZENS  OF  LONDON. 

If  the  citizens  of  Loudon  only  display  that  energy  and  perse- 
verance for  which  we  have  always  given  them  credit,  in  their 
opposition  to  tlie  Government  Corporation  Reform  Bill,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  their  opposition  will  be  crowned  with 
su«'^oss.  The  measure  reminds  us  of  the  school-boy  whom  every 
otii  r  boy  thought  fit  to  ''hit  hard,^^  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
''jj^ul  no  friends.^^  The  bill  of  Sir  George  Grey  is  in  the  same 
predicament.  It  has  not  a  friend  in  the  world,  save  its  unfortu- 
nate parent.  All  the  members  of  the  Government  will,  as  in  Tiio  Oo. 
duty  bound,  support  the  measure ;  but  they  will  do  so  simply  ^"j^^'^i,^ 
on  the  principle  of  obedience  to  their  superiors.  They  know  no  control  of  a 
other  rule  of  action  than  that  of  doing  as  they  are  bid.  They  Autocracy 
have  no  real  affection  for  the  bill :  they  cannot  have  even 
common  respect  for  it.  It  is  an  absurd  measure — a  bungling 
bill.  It  is  neither  one  thing  nor  other — neither  flesh,  fish,  nor 
fowl.  It  is  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies.  One  part  is  at  irrecon- 
cileable  antagonism  with  another.  The  clauses  are  so  conflicting, 
that  the  wonder  is,  they  do  not  actually  set  to  and  fight  in  the 
very  types  in  which  they  are  composed.  Here  we  have  a  bit  of  as 
nice  Liberalism  as  the  most  extreme  radical  could  desire;  there 
we  discern  the  visage  of  Toryism  glowing  with  all  the  beauty  of 
a  harvest  moon.  One  clause  extinguishes  Aldermen  altogether, 
after  a  certain  period  ;  another,  by  reducing  the  members  of  the 
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t'ommou  Council  to  one-third  their  present  nnmher,  would  vest 
all  the  powers  of  the  Corporation  in  a  comj)aratively  few  indi- 
vidnals.  Tlie  rcjsult  would  be  that  the  Corporation  would  be 
converted,  in  effect,  into  (piite  a  close  body.  It  would  bc^come 
the  scene  of  constant  intrigues,  and  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
endless  corruption. 

All  classes  of  the  community  and  all  sections  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  must^  therefore^  be  opposed  to  this  mongrel  measure, 

— this  extraordinary  mixture  of  Liberal  and  Tory  ingredients. 

It  is  not  a  bill  to  be  amended.     It  is  essentially  bad.     It  never 

can,  by  any  amount  of  tinkering,  be  made  a  measui'e  which  the 

House  of  ('ommons  ought  to  sanction.     Let  the  bill,  therefore, 

be  withdrawn  altogether.    Government  ought  to  do  that  of  their 

own  accord.     No  one  knows  better  tlian  Sir  George  Grey,  that 

it  is  everywhere  received  with  disfavour.     Let  him,  therefore, 

we  say  again,  withdraw  it  at  once.     That  would  be  his  wisest 

Til.  (n)-        course.      The   Government  of  Mdiich  lie  is  a  mcmher  has  no 

•si  Ih'tIIo  for    superabundant  stock  of  popularity.     They  will  require  all  the" 

Miinei-siou     amouut  thcv  possess  of  that  commoditv,  to  help  them  throusrh 

(if  t]u3  Col*.  *■       *  »    ''  1.  .T> 

ponitioT)  of  the  session.  If  the  event  shall  show  that  they  have  enough  for 
London.  ^^^^^  purpose,  it  will,  we  are  certain,  be  no  less  evident  that  they 
have  none  to  spare.  It  is  not  too  late  to  retrace  their  steps. 
They  may  yet,  seeing  so  clearly  that  the  bill  has  no  real  friends, 
no  spontaneous  supporters,  withdraw  it  with  a  good  grace.  But 
if  they  foolishly  persist  in  pushing  the  measure  forward,  and  be 
defeated  after  all,  they  will  only  gratuitously  damage  themselves 
in  public  estimation.  They  will  impair  their  strength,  if  thev 
do  not  ])eril  their  existence  as  a  Muiistry.  It  is  right  we  rshoidd 
apprise  them  of  the  fact,  if  they  be  not  already  a^^a^c  of  it,  tliat 
the  Conservatives  have  come  to  a  resolution  to  ()j)pose  the  seeoud 
reading.  That  is  the  ])roper  course  to  take ;  and,  with  the 
unpopularity  of  the  bill  among  the  I^iberal  party,  it  will  be  pass- 
int^  stran'jce  if  the  measure  be  not  defeated  at  that  sta«:e. 

Let  us  by  all  means  have  Corporation  Reform  in  the  Citv. 
It  is  nmch  needed,  and  ought  to  have  been  got  before  now.  But, 
then,  let  us  have  an  enlightened,  conf^stent,  and  practical  mea- 
sure— not  such  a  piece  of  preposterous,  impracticable  legislation 
as  tliat  which  Sir  George  Grey  submitted  the  other  evening  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  its  sanction. — 
Mornvu/  Advertiser,  April,  1H56. 
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BRUTAL  RUFFIANISM  OF  A  POLICEMAN  UPON   ^ 
YOUNG    LADY, 

We  bo^^  tlic  espceiril  attention  of  onr  readers  to  the  following  Attempted 
.statement.      On   the   tlav   of  the  proclamation   of  ncaee   Miss  ff^'i^-^i"^- 

-  ^  *^  tiou  of  a 

Clementina  Archer^  a  yonng  lady  not  out  of  her  teens,  went,  young  lady 

with  a  lady  with  whom  she  was  staying  and  another  friend,  to  rnail^^the" 

witness  the  pageant  at  Charing-cross.     In  consequence  of  the  proclama- 

crowd,  she  was  separated  from  her  friends  near  to  Farrance's;  peace. 

])ut,  seeing  them  at  a  little  distance,  waited  nntil  the  procession 

liad  ])assed,  and  then  made  an  elTort  to  rejoin  tliem.     Upon  her 

making  this  attempt,  a  policeman  seized  her  round  the  waist, 

and  forced  her  back.     Before  she  had  time  to  remonstrate,  he 

seized  her  by  both  slioulders.     She  asked  hira  to  allow  her  to 

join  two  ladies  who  wxrc  with  her,  but  he  refused,  alleging  that 

no  one  was  allowed  to  pass  at  that  point.     Still  he  held  lier 

tight  by  the  slioulders,  and  when  she  struggled  to  free  herself, 

and  had  jerked  herself  half  round,  he  drew  his  staff,  and  struck 

her  a  blow  on  the  shoulder.     At  this  moment  a  gentleman  cried 

out,  '^  Shame,  shame.     What  are  you  holding  her  for?     Release 

her  immediately.    Y'ou  shall  hear  more  of  this."    The  scoundrel 

cowed,  but  still,  true  to  a  brutal  instinct,  threw  her  from  him 

so  violently,  that  she  must  have  fallen,  if  the  same  gentleman 

had  not  su[)ported  her. 

If  Miss  Archer  had  been,  say,  a  policeman,  she  would  probably 
not  have  suffered  fi'om  such  treatment;  but  she  w^as  almost  a  child, 
and  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  if  the  ruffian's  grip,  and 
the  blow  with  which  he  foHowed  it  up,  left  their  mark.  Her 
friends,  Mrs.  King,  and  Mrs.  Henry  i\layhew,  came  forward  and 
bore  witness  to  the  state  in  which  tliey  found  her.  The  fellow 
had  struck  hard,  and  left  a  bruise  extending  from  her  shoulder 
to  her  bosom,  to  testify  to  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  and  the  cow- 
ardice of  his  brutal  nature.  But  Mhen  she  came  to  seek  redress 
for  the  outrage  she  had  sufiered,  although  she  positively  swore 
to  a  policeman  as  the  man  who  had  assaulted  her,  the  case  was 
dismissed,  because  she  had  failed  to  identify  him  when  a  posse 
of  policemen,  amongst  whom  he  was,  was  placed  before  her,  and 
because  she  (lisj)laye(l  tlie  extraordinary  ignorance  of  London 
topographv  of  not  knowing  wiiere  Warwick-street  was.  Con-  "^'hc  Police, 
stat)l(^s,  mdeed,  swore  that  they  wen^  on  the  spot  and  tliat  nothing  borsorpar- 
of  the  kind  occurred  ;  tlie  sergeant  who  had  command  of  them,   ^^•^"^*^'"\»";^l 

'^  ^    Killers,  take 

declared  to  the  same  cflect,  and  alleged,  moreover,  that  he  had  oatha  as  a 
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matter  of 
form,  to  bo 
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advaulage. 


Chief  Com- 
mi.ssioiicrof 
Police,  Sir 
II.  ^NfajTie, 
K.0.11,  As- 
KistanlCoiii- 
iiiissioDcrB 
AV.  lluiTis 
Es.j..  n!nl 
Capt.  Dou- 
glas w.  r. 

JiUlvillllOll- 

•  iioro 
HcrcoM  a 
polic*'  a8- 
Jjus.-sin. 


\^  eye  on  his  men — uine  of  them — four  of  whom  were  on  one, 
and  five  on  the  other,  side  of  the  road— all  the  time ;  and  an 
inspector  took  liis  oath  that  he  had  chosen  the  defendant  because 
he  was  a  "  firm  and  determined ^^  man — by  which,  he  said,  lie 
meant  only  a  man  who  would  do  his  duty. 

TJie  fact  that  neither  the  inspector  nor  the  other  constables 
saAV  the  defendant  commit  the  assault  by  no  means  proves  him 
guiltless.  That  ]\riss  Archer  did  not  recognize  the  defendant 
on  the  first  occasion  must  be  attributable  to  anything  biit  his 
innocence,  seeing  in  how  marked  a  manner  she  recognized  him 
afterwards.  The  inspector's  testimony  is  worth  nothing,  and 
the  sergeant's  worth  less.  And  really  it  is  too  much  to  be  told 
seriously,  that  a  case  of  this  kind  is  to  be  turned  out  of  court, 
because  a  young  girl  under  twenty  does  not  know  the  precise 
name  of  the  locality  in  which  the  assault  took  place. 

But  apart  from  all  this,  it  is  certain  that  an  assault  was  com- " 
mittcd  upon  ]\Iiss  Archer  by  a  policeman.  Neither  the  magis- 
trate nor  tlie  defendant's  solicitor  for  a  moment  questioned  her 
statement  in  this  respect.  Surely,  then,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  at  the  man ;  and  sm'ely  it  is  a  mockery  of 
justice  for  the  Commissioners  of  Police  to  refer  to  the  magis- 
trate a  charge  against  a  particular  individual,  when  it  is  in  their 
power  to  assemble  the  men  who  w^ere  on  duty  at  this  part  of 
Chiu-iug- cross,  and  get  at  the  truth  by  placing  them  all  on  their 
defence.  Miss  Archer  and  her  friends  can  wish  for  nothing 
more,  supposing  that  she  has  been  mistaken.  And  upon  public 
grounds,  irulependcut  altogether  of  what  she  has  suffered,  tlie 
commissioners  are  ])ound  to  get  at  the  culprit.  The  n^ode  they 
have  chosen  for  the  investigation  of  this  matter  conduces  to  the 
basest  mode  of  shielding  a  comrade ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  adopted 
in  similar  cases,  tlie  administration  of  justice,  where  a  constable 
is  defendant,  must  be  contemptible. — Mornhuj  Advertiser,  Vl/f 
May,  185G. 


HOl'SE  OF  COMMONS  AND  THE  POLICE,  On 

i8r)r>. 


MAY. 


THE  RECENT  POLICE  OUTKAGE. 

In  reply  tu  a  (|uestion  from  Mr.  Bowvf.r, 
Sir  G  EORCiE  (tuey  stated,  in  respect  to  the  case  of  Miss  Archer, 
that  he  was  aware  a  charge  had  been  made  against  a  constable 
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tor  an  assault  upon  her,  and  he  learned  that  on  hearing  the  case  Cool  incUf- 
it  was  not  proved  against  the  constable,  because  it  appeared  the  pjibiirser.^ 
constable  had  not  been  identified.     He  had  had  no  communica-  ^'^^^  «^t  ^^ 
tion  with  the  magistrate ;  for,  unless  complaint  were  made  in  the  act  of  a 
case,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  have  such.     No  complaint  P^'iic^man. 
having  been  made,  he  had  no  right  to  suppose  that  anything  wrong 
had  been  done  ;  but  as  a  complaint  had  now  been  made,  he  had 
considered  it  his  duty  to  incpiire  into  the  matter,  and  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  had  been  tliat  he  had  no  right  to  impugn  the 
justice  of  the  magistrate's  decision. 


THE  GLORIOUS  REVOLUTION  OF  1688  CONDEMNED 
BY  YOUTHS  OF  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

OXFOltD'S  "SPEM  G REGIS," 

Wk  learn,  with  unfeigned  regret,  that  symptoms  unmistake-  Tlic  nc- 
ablv   dangerous  have  manifested   themselves  in  the  youth  of  {1^7^^^^^^*^ 

.  .  .  .  .  .  BiHhoj)  of 

Oxford  s  University,  Will  it  be  credited,  that  in  the  '^  University  Ojcford  and 
Debating  Society  ^^  a  notice  is  registered  on  the  books  for  the  tionSiess. 
next  night^s  debate, — "That  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  bad  in 
itself  and  pernicious  in  its  results  ?"  (!)  It  is  further  announced, 
that  the  student  who  moves  this  most  un-Protestant  and  most 
un-English  proposition  is  a  nephew  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.^' — 
Doivnpatrick  Protestant. 
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The  Bisliop  of  Oxford  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  ry^^  innm- 
into  the  present  mode  of  carrj^ing  into  effect  capital  punishment.  ^^^"^'^^  "^^<*<^ 
He   contended   that   tlie   present   system  had   a  demoralizing  desired  by 
tendency,  and  that  there  should  be  no  more  publicity  in  the  ^r olS^rd If 
execution  than  would  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  public  that  the 
penalty  had  been  enforced. — Morning  Advertiser ,  9t/i  May,  1856. 
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A  SPKKCH  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM^fOXS  AGAlXST 
lil^HOl'S  VOTING    IN    MATTERS    OF    BhOOD.—See 

Parlinmfintary  Dtbn.tes,  ICHl. 

v,..>..,^^  Or  all  tliinjrs  that  were  .started  to  Liinler  the  success   of  the 

'.'  ■  ""         la^t  Parliament,  and   i<  like  to  be  so  ^rreat  a  stumbliu;;-block   in 

»••(..,.  if,       tlie  next,  tliat  of  the  bishops  votintr   in   the  Cii>e  of  blood  wa5, 

ii.'f'.'    '      and  will  Ix;,  the  chief.     Xow,  tliey  that  deny  that  the  bi>hops 

\''j.x\\m:<\       have  ri^rlit  iu  vot<;  in   ca<e  of  blood,  do  Labour  under  two  ^reat 

diflieulties ;  fir>t,  ];eeau^c  tliis  is  a  new  tiling — at  least,  it  is  ver}' 

lon^  sinci;  the  like  case  has  come  into  debate — and  ncxt^  because 

tljcy  are  j)Ut  to  prove  a  negative,  which  is  a  great  disadvantage. 

Hut    truth   will   appear   from   under  all  the   false    glosses    and 

umbrages  that  men  may  draw  over  it,  and  I  doubt  not  to  make 

it  evident    tliat   the  ])isliops  have  no  right  to  vote  in  case  of 

blood — at   least,  T  hope  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  obstinacy  if  I 

do  not  alt(?r  my  opinion  till  what  I  have  to  say  be  answered. 

'riKp,i>iii<.pM        It  is  strange  the  bishops  are  so  jealous  of  their  cause  as  not  to 

ih.un,  this    adventure  it  on  their  great  Diana,  the  canon  law,  bv  which  thev 

canon  luw.  ^  '     ^  '      ' 

are  expn.vssly  forbidd(;n  to  meddle  in  ease  of  blood.  Perhaps 
thcT  would  do  l)y  the  canon  law  as  it  is  said  by  the  idoLators  in 
tlie  Old  Tcstainent,  that  of  part  of  the  timber  they  made  a  God 
and  fell  down  and  worshipped  it,  the  rest  of  it  they  cither 
burnt  in  the  fire  or  cast  to  the  dunghill;  for  they  tell  you  the 
canon  law  was  abolished  at  the  Reformation,  and  that  none  but 
Paj)ists  yield  o])(."di(!nee  to  it,  and  therefore  now  they  are  not 
tied  up  l)y  the  ea!U)n  law,  ])ut  may  sit  and  vote  in  case  of  blood 
Tii.iiisiM.jm  if  tlicy  please.  1  should  be  very  glad  if  tliey  were  as  averse  to 
I'nHi.i  popery   in   everything  else,   and   particularly   that  they   would 

Kiiu.'.ioni  l(!;iv(;  eercjuiouies  iiuliirerent,  and  not  contend  so  hi;rhly  for  them 
i*..|M ',-,  w«mU  ^vhc•rl'by  th(*y  make  the  breach  wider  and  heighten  the  dillerences 
i.M  s(  (  MiM!-  jiiMoiig  Protestants,  in  the  doing  of  which  they  do  tlie  pope's  work 
most  ellcctually.  I  wish  they  would  consent  to  have  a  new- 
book  of  canons ;  for  those  that  are  now  extant  are  the  old  popish 
'riicciinrf'.  <'Ji>>oiis.  1  like  l)ishoi)s  very  Avell;  but  1  wish  that  bisliops  were 
oMinij-iaiKi  i'('(lueed  to  their  j)rimitive  institution;  for  I  fear  whilst  there  is 
s(a>.d  in   KrKjhind   a   Lord   Bishop,   the   Church  will  not  stand  verv 

\\7n.'"thci-    55it^'«i<^ily-    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  leave  this  (though  1  need  say  no  more)  and 
i-  a  i^'hI       j)roe(^ed  to  other  things  that  are  very  clear,  jis  I  conceive. 
"''"^''  ^^y  Lord  Cc/a'  in  the  second  part  of  his  Institutes,  the  first 

chapter,  treating  of  Magna  Charta,   when  he  reckons  up  the 
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privile:res  of  the  Churcli,  he  tells  us    that  cler":ymon  shall  not  Tho  obser- 

vat  ion  of 

be  elected  or  liave  to  do  in  secular  oflicc ;  and  therefore  he  tells   Lorcl  Coke 
us  that  thev  are  disrharj^jed  of  such  and  such  burdens  that  lay   ^^^^;^"  ^''l 
pei'sons  Avei'c  su])ject  to  ;  and  ^ood  reason  it  should  be  so,  that  wy  tiio  pn- 
tlicv  111 i^ht  with  ji^reater  ease  and  security  attend  the  business  of  J^f.^^Ji^^J^^cli. 
their  function,  that  is,  to  j^^overn  and  instruct  the  Church.    But 
wlietlier  they   had   these  immunities  granted   them  that  they 
might  study  the  [deas  of  the  Crown  and   law  cases^  or  else  that 
they  miglit  apply  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  mhiistry,  let 
any  man  judge;  for  saith   he,  Nemo  militans  Deo  iniplicit   se 
iicqotii'S  scridaribus :   (No  one  fighting  for  God  may  mix  himself 
np  with  w(n-ldly  affairs).     And   if  to  sit   and  judge  in  case  of 
bh)od  be  not  a  secular  matter,  1  hav(^  no  uu)re  to  say,  and  1  hope 
m\  lord  Coke's  authority  will  be  allowed. 


]-MPlK)MDi:XCE  OF  PUBLIC  SEBVAXTS  AVITIT  THE 
]\IOXIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

IT-^  Aljrsi:s,   IIC.SULT.S.  AND  ONLY  EFFECT1VI-:  Cl.liE. 

TiMi:  out  of  mind,  or,  if  not  quite  so  far  back  as  that,  ever   The^'iu- 
siuce  ^' the   Glorious  Bevoluti(m   of  1()S8,^'  Britons   have  been  ;'"y^  i^*'y^'- 
accustomed  to  consider  themselves  the  greatest,  the  most  power-    i6bS. 
fill,   the  most  civilized,  the   most  intellectual,  the   most  enter- 
prising, and  the  most  industrious  of  all  peo[)le  ;  their  country 
as   that   most  favoured  by   heaven  with    all  the  requi.sites   for 
material    prosperity  ;    and    their     institutions,     political,    civil, 
religious,  and  moral,  as  the  very  perfection  of  human  wisdom, 
liberty,  and  virtue.     All  this  is  implied,  and  more,  in  the  good  Thopatri- 
old  standing  toast  which  was  wont  to  set  so  many  tables  '^m  a   "ThoBii- 
I'oar^'  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  thouirh  it  has  fallen  into  compara-   tishConHti- 
tive   desuetude  of  late.     *^  The  British  constitution— the  envy 
of  sm  rounding    nations,    and    the   admiratiori    of   tlie    world." 
Re(!rnt  events  have   somewhat  damped   this   spirit  of  national 
and    individmd   glorification;  but  the   feeling  embodied  in  the 
toast  was  m>t  nierely  that  of  festive  meetings,  or  an  idea  vaguely 
tlojiting  in  the  minds  of  Britons,  to  be  called  into  actual  expres- 
sion  on   such   occasions  only.      Grave  Avriters,  in   learned  and 
statistical   disijuisitions,  have  seriously  asserted   this  imaginary 
superiority,  with   all   the    earnestness  of    ap])arent    conviction. 
Amongst  these   patriotic  optimists  stands 'or  stood  pre-eminent 
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The  patriot 
optiuust 
Dr.  Cham- 
l)orlayno\s 
acfoiuit  of 
Enghind. 


De«cription 
of  the 
natives  of 
England. 


"  Edward  Chamberlayne,  Doctor  of  Laws,"  who,  in  his  ^'  Anglle 
NoTiTiA  :  or  the  Present  State  of  England,"  of  which  a  nine- 
teenth edition,  dedicated  to  King  WiUiain  III.,  was  published  in 
the  year  1 700,  begins  his  labour  of  love  and  adulation^  by  describ- 
ing England  as  '^  the  better  part  of  the  best  island  in  the  whole 
world.'^  (Part  I.  chap.  L)  Coming  to  his  description  of  the 
islanders,  a  little  further  on,  we  find  them  to  be,  in  every  re- 
spects, befitting  such  a  fortunate  locality.  On  them  he  descants 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  natives  of  England,  by  reason  of  the  temperate  climate, 
mild  air,  plenty  of  wholesome  food,  and  the  use  of  beer,  rather 
than  wine,  are  commonly  tall  and  big  of  stature ;  if  compared 
with  Southern  nations.     Tliey  are  fair,  especially  the   women, 
whose  beauties  are    lasting,  shapes   fine,   mien   agreeable,  air 
sweet  and  charming.     Both  sexes  are  here  well  proportioned  in 
bo{ly,   and  graceful  in  carriage ;  grave,  well  spoken,  prudent, 
modest,  free,  sincere,  pleasant,  ingenious.     The  men  are  strong, 
courageous,    warlike    (belHcosissimi,  saith   Bodin,  the   French 
politician),  resolute,  enterprising,  not  knowing  how  to  fly  in 
battle ;  liberal  to  prodigality ;  open-hearted,  hard  to   be  pro- 
voked,  yet  when  exasperated  stomach-full  till  satisfaction  be 
given,  and  then  they  are  easy  to  be  reconciled.     They  are  sump- 
tuous and  splendid,  great  lovers  of  hospitality,  magnanimous 
and  beneficent,  learned,  siigacious,  grateful.     They  are  thought 
to  be  wanting  in  industry  (excepting  mechanics,  wherein  they 
are  of  all   nations  the  greatest  improvers;)  caution,  suspicion, 
craft,  obsequiousness,  and,  wiiich  is  most  of  all  to  be  deplored, 
contentodncss  ;    but  these  wants  are  supplied  by  many  eminent 
qualifications,  as  dexterity,  sagacity,  eloquence,  fidelity,  friend- 
ship, public-spiritedness,  &c.     The    daringness  of  the  soldier, 
the  profoundness  of  the  scholar,  the  magnificence  of  the  gentry, 
the  robustness  of  the  labourer,  are  not  surpassed,  if  equalled, 
by  any   people  of  the   world."     Firing  with   his    theme,   the 
worthy  Doctor    of   Laws    cites    what   he    terms    "  the    tran- 
scendent eulogies''  of  ancient  and  modem  writers,  who  called 
England  ^^the  granary  of  the  Western  World,  the  seat  of  Ceres,^' 
&c.,  with  valleys  like   Eden,  hills  hke  Lebanon,  springs   like 
Pisgah,  rivers  like  Jordan,  a  "paradise  of  pleasiu*e,  and  the 
garden  of  God  ;"  \vinding  up  with  this  rhapsodical  apostrophe  : 
"  Oh  happy  and  blessed  Britain  !  above  all  countries    in  the 
world,  nature  hath  enriched  thee  with  all  blessings  of  Heaven 
and  earth  !     Nothing  in  thee  is  hui^tful  to  man's  hfe.     Notliing 
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wanting  in  thee  that  is  desirable,  insomuch  that  thou  seemest 
another  world  placed  besides  or  without  the  great  world,  merely 
for  the  delight  or  pleasure  of  mankind  !  !  '^  (Part  I.  chap,  iv., 
page  37.) 

Take  the  panegyrist's  word  for  it,  and  this  ''happy  and  blessed^' 
country  is  not  less  favoured  in  its  government  than  in  its  soil  and 
its  inhabitants.  ''England/^  says  he,  ''is  such  a  monarchy  as  that, 
by  the  necessary  subordinate  concurrence  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, in  the  making  and  repeaUng  all  statutes  or  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  hath  the  main  advantages  of  an  aristocracy  and  of  a 
democracy,  and  yet  free  from  the  disadvantages  and  evils  of  either. 
It  is  such  a  monarchy  as  by  most  admirable  temperament  aflbrds 
very  much  to  the  industry,  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  subject, 
and  reserves  enough  for  the  majesty  and  prerogative  of  the 
king  that  >vill  o^vn  his  people  as  subjects,  not  as  slaves.^^ 

Unfortunately  for  the  worthy  Doctor's  theory  of  British 
transcendentalism,  his  own  "  Eulogies,"  whether  as  regards  the 
country,  its  inhabitants,  or  its  government,  will  not  stand  the 
tests  of  examination  and  experience.  All  bear  the  stamp  of 
romance,  not  that  of  reality.  As  to  the  land,  this  "  paradise  of 
pleasure,^'  tliis  "garden  of  God,"  is  said  to  have  produced 
nothing  indigenously  but  a  few  weeds  and  the  crab  apple.  As 
to  its  inhabitants,  his  estimate  of  their  character  is  much  more 
poetical  than  true.  He  has  exaggerated  their  good  qualities ; 
he  has  minified  their  defects,  and  he  has  left  whoUy  out  of  his 
catalogue  of  the  latter  that  which  distinguishes  them  most  of 
all — their  boundless  gullibility — which  has  rendered  and  still  The  bound- 
renners  them  an  easy  prey  to  impostures  of  every  kind,  pubuc  biutyoftho 
and  private,  civil  and  religious,  governmental  and  individual.  ^^^^^ 
And  as  to  what  is  said  of  a  form  of  government  having  the 
advantages  of  all  others  and  the  evils  of  none,  let  the  tree  be 
judged  by  its  fruits,  and  in  nothing  does  that  especial  charac- 
teristic of  the  British  people,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made,  appear  more  prominently  than  in  their  boasting  of  the 
possession  of  the  best  possible  institutions,  whilst  labouring  under 
consequences  which  could  only  have  been  rationally  expected 
from  the  very  worst.  A  result  like  this  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  neglect,  disregard,  or  perversion  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  parliamentary  government,  to  secure  which, 
in  place  of  "  the  right  di\ine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong/^  was 
the  professed  object  of  the  revolution  of  1688. 

At  the  accession  of  the  monarch  to  whom  Dr.  Chamberlayne 
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dedicated  tlic  book  which  has  aftbrdcd  us  our  text,  '^The  King's 
Del)ts/^  viz,,  tliose  left  by  his  predecessor,  for  which  the  crowu 
aknie  and  its  hereditary  revenues  were  responsible,  amounted  to 
£()iii,2C)S,  and  tlie  whole  jjublic  revenue  was  about  i:2,0()0,000. 
The  oMiga-        The  Roi/ul  obligatious  were    speedily   couverted    into    "  the 
William  ITT.  National  Debt,^^  aud  this,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  King 
i*'^")''/.'mf,    William,  amounted  to  .£16,391,700.     The  expenditure,  during 
NiitiDiud       the    same    period,    about     thirteen     years,    is    calculated     at 
Dui.t.'  .47:2,000,000.     The  obligations  referred  to  arose  principally  out 

of  the   war   in   which  England   was  engaged  with  France    in 
support  of  Kiug  AVilliam's  title.     Upon  the  subject  of  ways  and 
A  Property    mcaus,  thc  eminent  national  writer  and  patriot  De  Foe,  proposed 
inemieTbv    ^'  ^  general  assessment  of  persomU  property,^^  the  amount  to  be 
the  patiiot    settled  by  composition,  under  the  inspection  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  king.     Of  the  eihcacy  of  his  scheme  he  was  so 
well  satisfied,  that  he  offered  to  farm  the  revenue  arising  from 
it,  at  a  rent  of  three  millions  annually,  giving  good  security  for 
the  payment. 
Tving  Wih  During  this  reign  was  introduced  the  theory  of  ''  the  balance 

•' bt^-^^  f  ^^  power."  The  monarch  aspii-ed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 
i':nn>pe.  so  that  not  a  cannon  should  be  fired  within  its  boundaries  unless 
by  his  permission.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  and  as  the 
avowed  champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  was  almost 
constantly  at  war.  Foreign  nations  were  subsidized  to  fight  his 
battles  and  their  own.  To  meet  the  expenditure,  the  funding 
or  borrowing  system,  the  issuing  of  exchequer  bills  in  anticipa- 
tion of  revenue,  and  other  schemes  for  squandering  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  and  mortgaging  its  resources,  were  invented  ; 
ParUamcnt.s,  winch  could  not  safely  be  browbeaten,  were  cor- 
rupted, and  the  country  was  robbed  to  enrich  the  aristocracy — 
more  particularly  the  Dutch  favoimtcs  and  adherents  of  the 
king.  By  a  continuance  of  the  same  improvident  system,  and 
for  wars  less  justifiable,  during  succeeding  reigns,  the  National 
Debt,  at  the  peace  of  1(S15,  had  increased  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  upwards  of  .1800,000,000,  the  annujil  interest  of 
which,  though  the  capital  has  since  been  somewhat  reduced,  still 
swallows  up  nearly  half  of  the  ordinary  taxation  of  the  country, 
and  is  more  than  thirteen  times  the  entire  revenue  of  1688.  For 
this  huge  debt,  and  for  probably  as  much  again  twice  told, 
actually  squandered  in  warfare,  the  country  has  received  no 
tangible  equivalent. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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1st    life  guards— pay— CONTINGEXl^. 

The  til rcc  regiments  called  Household  Cavalry — the  1st  and  Thonouse- 
2nd  Life  Guards,  and  Royal  Horse  (iuards  (Oxford  Blues),  Averc  /;;;^^.^;;X 
fonncd,  as  at  present  existin*^,  in  1788.  They  consist  each  of  ^''^'  J^^'vai 
32  otlicers  and  101  men,  inclusive  of  non-commissioned  oOicers,  imd  parade, 
staff  sergeants,  bandsmen,  farriers,  servants,  and  other  non- 
effectives ;  being  a  smaller  ])roportion  of  men  to  officers  than  in 
otlicr  regiments  of  the  service.  One  regiment  is  quartered  at 
Albany  Barracks,  Rcgent^s  Bark  ;  another  at  Knightsbridge 
Barracks,  Ilyde  Park ;  and  the  third  at  AVindsor.  Their  duty 
is  to  provide  an  escort  to  the  Sovereign  in  state  processions, 
and  to  mount  a  daily  guard  of  ceremony  at  the  offices  of  the 
Horse  Guards,  Wliitehall.  On  rare  occasions  they  have  been 
employed  to  assist  the  civil  power  in  London,  but  have  not  been 
required  for  such  duty  since  the  establishment  of  tlie  well- 
organised  Metropolitan  police.  On  still  rarer  occasions  they 
have  been  employed  abroad  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  horses 
were  inadequate  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  men  and  accoutre- 
ments in  active  service.  It  is  alleged,  by  high  autliorities,  that 
in  any  emergency  which  might  call  them  to  the  field,  even  to 
the  coast  of  Sussex  or  Kent,  should  such  an  improbable  call 
arise,  they  would  be  disorganised  by  fatigue,  the  men  dis- 
mounted, and  the  horses  broken  down,  in  three  days. 

A  commission  in  the  Guards  has  the  advantage  of  raising  a 
young  officer  more  rapidly  to  those  higher  ranks  which  gain  a 
command  in  the  army,  or  a  staff  appointment,  than  does  a  rcgi-   The  house- 
mental  conunission  in  the  line.     It  also  possesses  a  charm  and  ,11!^'^ J^^!^^*'* 
advantage  to  young  gentlemen   of  high  family  and  moderate   (^i"U'"i,  ^c. 
fortune,  by  giving  them  access  to  the  circles  where  the  largest 
amount  of  patronage  is  distributed  ;  where  also  they  may  cultivate 
political  influence,  or  become  amateur  statesmen,  with  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  snug  counties   (or  for  boroughs  yet 
more  snug,  not  disfranchised  as  they  should  have  been,  on  the 
principle  of  population,  in  1833,  but,  on  the  contrary,  widened, 
with  extended  boundaries,  to  embrace  the  family  or  the  friendly 
estate),  where  they  may  enjoy  'Hife^'  and  the  clubs,  be  useful  to 
the  dispensers  of  patronage,  draw  pay,  and  rise  in  army  rank, 
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Price  of 
cominiij- 
Fions  in  tho 
hoii>choUi 
reg-iments. 


Imj>ortant 
Berviccs  of 
a<j:e<l  i)tigrc.s 

witli  j^'i-a- 

tlLitoUS 

coiuiiiL*- 
sions  in 
housthoUl 
regiments. 


all  with  one  effort,  or  rather  with  none.  The  price  of  a  com- 
mission, though  nominally  higher  in  the  Guards  than  in.  the 
line,  is  thus,  by  the  quality  of  advantage  gained,  lower.  The 
prices  are,  in  the  Household  Cavalry  : — lieutenant-col oncd, 
i:^7250 ;  major,  €5350 — if  the  major  has  served  seven  yeai's  as 
such,  he  acquires,  by  purchase  of  lieutenant-colonel,  the  rank  of 
full  colonel,  which  places  him  favourably,  in  case  of  a  brevet, 
(rank  gratuitously  conferred,)  for  becoming  a  major-general ; 
captain,  .i:3500 ;  lieutenant,  £1785;  cornet,  .£1200.  The  two 
last  sums  refer  to  the  1st  and  2nd  Life  Guards  only ;  in 
the  Eoyal  Horse  Guards  (Oxford  Blues),  the  lieutenancy 
is  ,£1600,  and  the  cornetcy  <£1200.  The  pnce  of  com- 
missions in  the  cavalry  of  the  line  are — lieutenant-colonel, 
.£0175;  major,  .£4575;  captain,  £3225;  lieutenant,  £1190; 
comet,  .£8^K).  The  commissions  of  the  Foot  Guards  are — 
lieutenant-colonel  (which  gives  the  rank  of  colonel),  .£9000  ; 
major,  wath  rank  of  colonel,  ±8300;  captain,  with  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  £4800 ;  lieutenant,  with  rank  of  captain, 
i:l2050;  ensign,  with  rank  of  lieutenant,  £1200.  Infantiy  of 
the  Line — lieutenant-colonel,  .£4500  ;  major,  .£3200 ;  captain, 
.£1800;  lieutenant,  £700;  ensign,  £450. 

In  the  Rifle  Brigade  the  commission  of  ensign  or  lieutenant 
is  .£5(K). 

The  advancement  from  lowest  to  highest  rank  is  more  rapid 
in  the  Foot  Guards  than  elsewhere.  The  Queen's  pages,  wlio 
arc  in  the  service  of  the  Palace  from  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  have  commissions  conferred  on  them  free  of 
cost,  in  the  Guards,  at  the  rate  of  two  pages  to  three  years,  or 
thereabout.  The  pages  are  four  in  number.  King  William  had 
four,  and  Queen  Adelaide  two,  who,  finding  their  gratuitous 
way  into  the  guards,  have  become  colonels  and  major-generals^ 
with  staff  commands  or  colonial  governoi'ships,  or  sold  out  at 
£9000  when  lieutenant-colonel,  or  at  the  price  afLxed  when  in 
some  low  er  rank.  When  an  officer  is  transferred  from  the  Foot 
Guards  to  the  line,  the  rank  of  ensign  is  equal  to  lieutenant ; 
of  lieutenant  equal  to  captain ;  and  of  captain  equal  to  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. An  appointment  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen 
confers  the  rank  of  colonel  gratuitously,  -with  10«.  6d.  a-day  of 
extra  pay. 

{To  he  continued) 
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IMPEACILMENT  FOR  HIGH  TREASON  AND  OTHER 
GREAT  CRLMES,  &c.  OE  JTDCiES  ON  THE  BENCH 
OF  ENGLAND  IN  1G80,  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE 
OF  KS5G! 

Proceedings  against  Sir  William  Sckikjcs,  Knt.,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Kino's  Bench,  and  other  Jcdoes,  in  Par- 
liament, November  13th,  1G80.     S:2  Car.  11. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  tlic  front  of  Ma<j^na  Cliarta  it  is  said,  nulli 
Heyabbnus^  nulli  differ  emus  justitiam  (we  will  defer,  or  deny,  jus-   iun'ssi^ccLh 


Sir  Fmncis 


unst 


lice  to  no  man).  To  tliis  tJie  King  is  sworn,  and  with  this  the 
Jiulicos  ure  entrusted  l)y  their  oatlis.  I  admire  what  they  can 
.>jiy  lor  themselves ;  if  they  have  not  read  this  law,  tliey  are  not 
fa  to  Nit  upon  tiie  beneii  :  and  if  they  have,  i  had  almost  said, 
ihi;\  dcservi"  to  lose  their  heads. 

Mr.  8[)cakcr,  the  stale  of  this  poor  nation  is  to  be  deplored, 
that  in  almost  all  ages,  the  judges  who  ought  to  be  preservers 
of  the  laws  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  them  :    and  that,   to 
please  a  eomt  faction,   tliey  have  by  treacliery   attempted  to 
break  the  bonds  asunder  oi  Mwjna  Churta,  the  great  treasurv  of  ^^i;»"^'»'i^ 
«>ar  ])(^aee.    It  was  no  sooner  [)assed,  but  a  Chief  Justice  (Hubert  jua^v>i.. 
vie  IKirg)  in  that  day  persuades  the  King  he  >\as  not  bound  by   Ji'^^j^JJt'' 
iL;  beeau.sc  he  was  under  age   when  it  was  passed.     But  thii*  ^\^Kf'^i'i 
-ort  of  insolence  the  next  Parliament  resented,  to  the  ruin  of 
liie  pernicious  Chief  Justice.     In  the  time  of  Richard  II.   an  An  i.-sou-u 
unthinking  dissolute  prince,  there  were  judges  that  msniuatc  Ju^^iicv. 
into  the  King,  tliat  the  Parliament  were  only  his  creatures,  and 
depended  on  his  will,  and  not  on  the  fundamental  constitution 
of  the  land  ;  which  treacherous  advice  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
King.     And  for  which  all  those  evil  instruments  were  brought 
to  justice.     In  his  late  Majesty's  time,  his  misfortunes  were  Misfortvuics 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  corruptions  of  the  long  robe ;  his  Cru\yu 
iudges,  bv  an  extra-judicial  opinion,  gave  the  King  power  to  ^^litAy 
raise  money,  upon  any  extraordinary  occasion,  without  Parlia-  con-uptioiw 
ment;  and  made  the  King  judge  of  buch  occasions.     Charity  ^*' *^^'^*  ^<^"t>' 
prompts  mj  to  think  they  thought  this  a  service  to  the  King; 
but  the  sad  consequences  of  it  may  convince  all  mankind  that 
every  illegal  act  weakens  the  royal  interest ;  and  to  endeavour 
h)  introduce  absolute  dominion  in  these  realms,  is  the  worst  of 
treasons.     Hccause,  whilst  it  bciU's  the  face  of  friendship  to  the 
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Petitioning 
the  Crown 
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King,  aucl  designs  to  be  for  his  service^  it  never  fails  of  tho 
contrary  effect. 

The  two  great  piUars  of  the  Government  are  ParHaraents  and 
juries ;  it  is  this  gives  us  the  title  of  free-boru  Enr/lishmen.  For 
my  notion  of  free  EnyUshmen  is  this,  that  they  are  ruled  by 
laws  of  their  own  making,  and  tried  by  men  of  the  same  con- 
dition with  themselves.  The  two  great  and  undoubted  privileges 
of  the  people  have  been  lately  invaded  by  the  judges  that  now 
sit  in  IVesiininster-haU ;  they  have  espoused  proclamation  against 
law  ;  they  have  discountenanced  and  opposed  several  legal  acts 
that  tended  to  the  sitting  of  this  honourable  House ;  they  have 
grasped  the  legislative  poAver  into  their  own  hands,  as  iu  that 
instance  of  printing ;  the  Parliament  was  considering  that  matter, 
but  they  in  the  interim  made  their  ])rivate  opinion  to  be  law,  to 
supersede  the  judgment  of  this  House.  They  have  discharged 
grand  juries,  on  purpose  to  quell  their  presentments,  and  shelter 
great  criminals  from  justice;  and  when  juries  have  presented 
their  opinion  for  the  sitting  of  this  Parliament,  tliey  have  iu 
disdain  thrown  them  at  their  feet,  and  told  them  they  would  be 
no  messengers  to  carry  such  petitions ;  and  yet  in  a  few  days 
after,  have  encouraged  all  that  would  spit  their  venom  against 
the  Government ;  they  have  served  an  ignorant  and  arbitrary 
faction,  and  been  the  messengers  of  abhorrences  to  the  King. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  now  to  do,  is  to  load  them  with 
shame,  who  bid  defiance  to  the  law ;  they  are  guilty  of  crimes 
against  nature,  against  the  King,  against  their  knowledge,  and 
against  posterity.  The  Avhole  frame  of  nature  doth  loudly  and 
daily  ])etition  to  God  their  Creator;  and  Kings,  like  God,  may 
be  addressed  to  in  like  manner,  by  petition,  not  command. 
They  likewise  knew  it  was  lawful  to  petition.  Ignorance  can  be 
no  plea,  and  their  knowledge  aggravates  their  crimes ;  the  chil- 
dren unborn  are  bound  to  eurse  such  proceedings,  for  'twas  not 
petitioning  but  Parliaments  they  abhorred.  Tlie  atheist  pleads 
against  a  God,  not  that  he  disbelieves  a  Deity,  but  would  have 
it  so.  Tresilian  and  Belknap  were  judges,  too;  their  learning 
gave  them  honoui*,  but  their  villanies  made  their  exit  by  a  rope. 
The  end  of  motion  therefore  is,  that  we  may  address  w  armly  to 
our  pnnce  against  them.  Let  us  settle  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  their  crimes,  and  not  fail  of  doing  justice  npon  them  that 
have  perverted  it;  let  us  purge  the  fountain,  and  the  streams 
will  issue  pure. 

Then  the  H(;use  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions : — 
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Picsolvocl, — Thot  the  dif^rharrjinrj  nf  v  f;iand  jvry  Ixj  unu  judge  hffore  the  end  0/  iht  Parliamen- 

Urm,  osurrs,  or  s--i.*'0/K<^  vhil:  rnatirrs  on.  ^md-r  then-  >'oi>!<i>lKrntion,  and  not  presentedf  ^^^^  ^^' 

?.<  "rht'/rary,  i/l-y,'/,  <hitr"d^'v€  ^o  i>vj>l-'c  J-t^fice,  a  hut.hijid  viohdioyc  0/  his  oath,  and  is  ^^^  viola- 

a  o^ouK  (o  s»f'-'r(  th(  fHn'f">rrnf('l  la-s  of  the  l-ifo/dntu.  tion  by  % 

MQS<A\(.'i\,-~~Thnt  n  (.'omniitfcc  I'-  oppoinffd  to  caarln^'  th<:  pi'orccdivgs  0/ th-:  judges  in  j^^ge  <»f 

U  ",,</;;> //Kvir  //(?//,  add  y'jhvl  the  sami,  iritk  thrr  opinion  Iherrin,  to  the  JIvuu\  ^^^  °^*^- 

Wliorcupon  a  Coininittcc  was  a[)poiiitcd,  and  they  sat  several  A  commit- 
days,  and  then  made  the  following  report : —  n^u^e  Jf 

Commons 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  tren^quiro 

APPOINTED     to      examine     THE    PROCEEDINGS    (^F    THE     JuDGES,    into  the 
o  rrit  t  rs  /        /-»«-.  /^  ,rx  criines  of 

cfcc.,    Umrsduyj  Peccniher  )ld,  1G80.  judges. 

The  Committee  being  informed,  that  in   Triinty  Tet^ni  last, 
the   Conrt  of  King's  Bench  discharged  the  Grand  Juit   that 
served  for  the  hundred  of  OssnIsto7i, 'in  the  county  o^  Mtdd/esea^, 
in  a  very  unusual  manner,  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  same, 
and  found,   by  the  information  of   Charles   Umfi^evillc,  Esq., 
foreman  of  the  said  jury,  Edward  Proby,  Henry  Gerrard,  and 
John  Smith,  gentlemen,  also  of  the  said  iury,  That  on  the  21st  A  charge  of 
oi   June  last,  the  constables  nttcndmg  the  said  jury  were  lound  son,  &c., 
defective,  in  not  presenting  the   papists  as   they  ought,  and  j^'J^r^^ 
tlierenpou  wei'c  ordered  by  tlie  said  jury  to  make  farther  pre-  Justieo 
sentments  of  them  on  the  :i6th  following ;  on  whieh  day  the  jury  before *tho 
mot  for  that  purpose,  when  several  peers  of  this  realm,  and  House  of 
other  persons  of  honour  and  quality,  brought  them  a  bill  against 
Jinnes  Duke  of  York,  for  not  coming  to  church ;  but  some  ex- 
ceptions being  taken  to  that  bill,  in  that  it  did  not  set  forth  the 
said  Duke  to  be  a  papist,  some  of  the  jury  attended  the  said 
persons  of  quality,  to  receive  satisfaction  therein.     In  the  mean 
time,  nud  about  an  hour  after  they  had  received  the  said  bill, 
some  of  the  jury  attended  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  with  a 
l^ctition,  whicli  they  desired  the  Court  to  present  in  their  names 
unto   his  ^Majesty,  for  the  sitting  of   this  Parliament.     Upon 
which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice    Scrorjr/s    raised  many  scruples, 
aud  on  pretence  that  they  were  not  all  in  court  (though  twenty 
of  the  jury  had  subscribed  the  petition),  sent  for  them,  saying, 
he  would  dispatch  them  presently.     The  jury  being  come,  and 
their  names  called  over,  they  renewed    their    desire   that  the 
Court  would  present  their  petition  ;  but  the  Chief  Justice  asked 
if  they  had  any  bill  ?  they  answered  they  had,  but  the  clerks 
were  drawing  them  into  form.     Upon  wliich,  the  Chief  Justice 
said,  they  w^ould  not  make  two  works  of  one  business.    And  the 
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petition  being  read,  he  said  tliis  \vas  no  article  of  their  charge, 
nor  was  there  any  act  of  Parliament  that  reqnired  the  Coiiil:  to 
deliver  the  (rrand  Juries'  petitions  :  tliat  there  was  a  procla- 
mation al)out  them  ;  and  that  it  was  not  reasonable  the  C^onrt 
should  be  obhtred  to  run  on  their  errands;  and  he  thought  it 
much,  that  they  should  come  with  a  petition  to  alter  the  King's 
mind,  declared  in  the  news-book.  The  jury  said,  they  did  it 
not  to  impose  on  the  Court,  but  (as  other  juries  had  done)  with 
all  submission  they  desired  it ;  but  the  Court  refused,  bidding 
the  crier  return  them  their  petitions.  And  Mr.  Justice  Jones 
told  them,  they  had  meddled  with  matters  of  state,  not  given 
them  in  charge,  but  presented  no  bills  of  matters  given  them, 
that  Avould  be  ready  in  due  time.  Notwithstanding  which,  the 
said  Justice  Jones  told  them  they  were  discharged  from  farther 
service.  Hut  PhiHp  Ward  (the  clerk  that  attended  the  said 
jury)  cried  out,  '*  No,  no,  they  have  many  bills  before  them  ;''  for 
wliich  the  Court  understanding  (as  it  seems  to  this  committee) 
a  secret  reason,  which  the  clerk  did  not,  reproved  him,  asking 
if  he  or  they  were  to  give  the  rule  there  ?  The  crier  then  told 
the  court,  they  would  not  receive  their  petition  ;  the  Chief 
Justice  bid  him  let  it  alone,  so  it  was  left  there,  and  the  jury 
returned  to  the  court-house,  and  there  found  several  constables 
with  presentments  of  papists  and  other  offenders,  as  the  jury  had 
directed  them  on  the  21st  before;  but  could  not  now  receive 
the  said  presentments,  being  discharged.  Whereby  much  busi- 
ness was  obstructed,  though  none  of  the  said  informants  ever 
knew  the  said  jury  discharged  before  the  last  day  of  the  term, 
which  was  not  till  four  days  after.  And  it  farther  appeai'cth  to 
the  committee,  by  the  evidence  vii  Sninvel  Asfrfj,  Jr/s/jrr  Watrr- 
hoys<\  and  Philip  Ward,  clei'ks,  that  have  long  served  in  the 
said  court,  that  they  were  mueli  surprised  at  the  said  discharging 
of  the  jury,  in  that  it  was  never  done  in  their  memory  before  ; 
and  the  rather,  because  the  said  Waterhouso,  as  secondary, 
constantly  enters  on  the  Grand  Jury's  paper,  that  the  last  day 
of  the  term  is  given  them  to  retin-n  their  verdict  on,  as  the  last 
day  but  one  is  given  to  the  other  t\vo  (irand  Juries  of  that 
county;   which  entry  is  as  Inlloweth  : — 

TiMNiTY,  3  Car.  11. 
Middlesex,^   Juratores  habeat  diem  ad  veredictum  suum  rcti- 
OssuUton    Y  dendum   usque  diem   Mercurii  proxima  post  tjts 
Hundred.  J  septimanas  Sanctjc  Trinitatis.      (The  Roman  ecu 
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sors  lia\c  a  day  for  repeating  their  oath,  even  a  day  of  Mercury, 
tlie  next  after  three  weeks  of  the  Holy  Trinity.)  Being  the 
last  clay  of  term,  and  so  in  all  the  other  terms  the  last  day  is 
p:iven  ;  wliieh  makers  it  appear  to  this  committee,  that  they  were 
not  in  truth  discharged  for  not  having  their  presentments 
ready,  since  the  Court  had  given  them  a  h)nger  day,  but  only 
to  obstruct  their  furtlier  proceedings  ;  and  it  appeareth  by  the 
evith^nee  aforesaiil  to  this  committee,  that  tli(j  four  judges  of 
tlial  Court  were  present  at  tlie  discharging  of  the  said  jury,  and 
it  did  not  appear  that  any  of  them  did  dillerent  therein  ;  upon 
consideration  wliereof;  tlie  committee  came  to  tliis  resohition  :  — 

T;.  >  -Iv.'rl, — Tli:.t  it  is  til.' <.!'iii!"n  .■I*  this  conmiitttM-.  thut  t]i<>  'lisclKUirini::  oi"  tli.^ 
rn.',-!  jury  of  Mio  lmn.ln-<l  of  (><siilsl..n.  in  I  ho  cnnity  of  Mi<l(il..'sex,  l)y  lh<-  ('..■irt  (^\ 
\\h[^\  li.'ii.h.  ill  Triuitv  tirni  l:ist,  l^.-forc  tii..'  hsr  -hiy  of  tc-nn,  aii«l  hcfoic  tli'-y 
i  ■-•'.[  liiJ.-h'-l  th'-ir  pnsentmoijts,  wa^  ilk'ual,  nrl'iO-ary,  :in«l  a  lii_:,^h  ini.S(lenior.;i'"'r. 

This  committee  proceeded  also  to  enquire  into  a  rule  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  hitely  made  against  the  publishing  a 
book  called  The  IV^'ekhj  Pdckrt  of  Advice  from  Bo  me :  or  The 
Uistonj  of  Popery :  and  Smmtpl  Aslry,  gc-ntleman,  examined 
th(Teu])on,  informed  this  committee,  that  the  author  of  the  :?aid 
book,  J-fenrj/  Corr,  had  been  informed  against  for  the  same,  ami 
had  pleaded  to  the  information  ;  but  before  it  Avas  tried,  a  rule 
was  nuuh^  on  a  nujtion,  as  he  su|)poseth,  against  the  said  book. 
All  the  judges  of  that  court  (as  he  renn^mbers)  being  present, 
and  none  dissenting.  The  copy  of  which  rule  he  gave  into  this 
committee,  and  is  as  followeth  : 

/)/V.s'  Merrurii  proTimc  post  ires  septimnnas  SancUe  Trinitatis. 
Anno.  .32  Car,  11.  Regis. 

Ordinatum  est  quad  Hber  intitulat.  The  Weekly  Packet  of 
Adcice  from  Home,  or  the  History  of  Popery,  iion  ulterws  impri- 
iiaitur  vel  pnhttcett/r  per  alit/nam  personam  quamcunque  per.  Car. 

And  this  committee,  admiring  that  Protestant  judges  should 
take  offence  against  a  book  w hose  chief  design  was  to  expose  r^,^^  fi.o.its 
the  cheats  and  foppery  of  popery,  enquired  farther  into  it,  and  au'i  t'^i'i^try 
fi)und   by  the  evidence  of  Jane  Cvrth,  that  the  said   book  had    '       ""  *  * 
been  licensed  for  several  montlis,  that  her  husband  paid  for  the 
copy,  and  entered  it  in  the  liall-book  of  the  Company.     But  for  Jn<lu^s  in 
rdl  this  she  could  not   ])revail,  by  tliose  reasons,  with  the  Lord  ^<^',^^fs,^p. 
Chief  Justice  Seroggs,  to  ])ermit  it  any  longer;  who  said  'twas  inrss  Uic 
a  scandalous  libel,  ami  against  the  King's  proclamation,  and  he  onHHJ'ks'^" 
Avould  ruin  her  if  ever  she  printed  it  any  more.     And  soon  after  ««••""«*' 
she  was  served  with   the  said   rule,  as  the  author,  and  other 
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printers  were;  anti,  by  the  author's  evidence,  it  appears  tliat  Ijo 
was  takcHj  and  brought  before  the  said  Cliief  Justice,  by  his 
warrant,  above  a  year  since ;  and  upon  Ids  owning  lie  writ  part 
of  that  book,- the  Chief  Justice  called  him  rogue  and  otlicr  ill 
names;  saying  he  would  fill  all  the  gaols  in  En(jland  with  such 
rogues,  and  pile  tiu^n  up  as  men  do  faggots  ;  and  so  committed 
him  to  prison,  refusing  sufHcient  bail,  and  saying  he  would  gaol 
him,  to  put  him  to  charges  ;  and  his  lordship  observed  his  word 
punctually  therein,  forcing  him  to  his  Habeas  Corpvs,  and  then 
taking  the  same  bail  he  refused  before.  Upon  which  the  com- 
mittee came  to  this  resolution. 

U."s(.lved.--Tli:it  it  is  tlie  rutiuioi;  of  tlio  (.•oniinittco,  Oi;it  t]io  rule  made  bv  the 
^'(•uit  «'f  Kin:^''.s  IViK-h,  in  Trinity  trrni  Iri-st,  nynin^t  itrintinj^'  a  l»uok  called 
77m'   Wt'kh}  I'"d>t  uj  Ailri'^fji'niii  I!om>,  Is  ilkg-<il  and  arl.itniry. 

And  the  committeo  proceeded  farther,  and  upon  inforuKition 
that  a  very  great  latitude  had  been  taken  of  late  by  the  judges, 
in  imposing  fines  on  the  persons  found  guilty  before  them,  caused 
a  transcript  of  all  the  fines  imposed  by  the  King's  Bench  since 
Easter  term,  in  the  28th  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  to  be  brought 
before  them,  from  the  said  Court,  by  Samuel  Astry,  gentleman. 
By  perusal  of  which  it  appeared  to  this  committee,  that  the 
quality  of  the  oficnce,  and  the  ability  of  the  person  found  guilty, 
have  not  been  measures  that  have  determined  the  quantity  of 
many  of  these  fines ;  which  being  so  very  numerous,  the  com- 
mittee refer  themselves  to  those  records  as  to  the  general, 
instancing  in  some  particulars,  as  follows. 

Tpon  Josrjih  Broxm,  of  London,  gentleman,  on  an  informa- 
tion for  publishing  a  printed  book  called,  The  Lomj  Varl'iament 
Dissolved,  in  which  is  set  forth  these  words: — 

'^  Nor  let  any  man  think  it  strange,  that  we  account  it  treason 
for  you  to  set  and  act  contrary  to  our  laws  ;  for  if  in  the  first 
l^irliamcnt  of  Hichard  TI.  Grimes  and  Weston,  for  lack  of 
courage  only,  were  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason  for  sur- 
rendering tlu'  places  committed  to  their  trust :  how  much  more 
you,  if  you  turn  renegadoes  to  the  people  that  intrusted  you  . 
and  as  ranch  as  in  you  lie,  sun-c^nfler  not  a  little  ])itiful  castle  or 
two  but  all  the  legal  defence  the  people  of  Eiujland  have  for 
their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  at  once  I  Neither  let  the 
vain  persuasion  delude  you,  that  no  precedent  can  be  found  that 
one  English  Parliament  hath  hanged  up  another;  though  ])erad- 
venture  even  that  may  be  proved  a  mistake;  for  an  unpre- 
cedented crime  calls  for  an  unprecedented  punishment ;  and  if 
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you  shall  be  so  wicked  to  do  tlic  one,  or  rather  endeavour  to  do, 
(Cor  now  you  are  no  longer  a  Parliament)  what  ground  of  confi- 
dence you  can  have,  tliat  none  will  be  found  worthy  as  to  do  tlie 
other,  we  cannot  understand;  and  do  faithfully  promise,  if  your 
ujiworthin(!ss  provoke  us  to  it,  that  we  will  use  our  honest  and 
utmost  endeavours  (whenever  a  new  Parliament  shall  be  called) 
to  choose  such  as  may  ('onvince  you  of  your  mistake.  The  old 
and  infallible  observation,  that  Parliaments  are  the  pulse  of  the 
peo])le,  shall  lose  its  esteem  ;  or  you  will  find  that  this  your 
presumption  Avas  over  fond ;  however,  it  argues  but  a  bad  mind 
to  sin,  because  it's  believed  it  shall  not  be  punished." 

The  judgment  was,  that  he  be  fined  1,000  marks,  be  bound  to 
the  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  and  his  name  struck  off  the 
roll  of  the  attorneys,  without  any  offence  alleged  in  his  said 
vocation.  And  the  publishing  this  libel  consistcul  only  in 
subscribing  a  packet  with  this  enclosed  to  the  East  Indies. 
Which  fine  he  not  being  able  to  pay  (living  only  upon  his 
])ractice),  he  lay  in  prison  for  three  years,  till  his  INIajesty 
graciously  pardoned  him,  and  reconnuended  him  to  be  restored 
to  his  place  again  of  attorney,  by  his  warrant  dated  the  loth  of 
December,  1071).  Notwithstanding  which,  he  has  not  yet 
obtained  the  said  restoration  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Upon  xTolin  J[arruigtu)i  of  J.oiulon,  gent.,  for  speaking  these 
words,  laid  in  Latin  thus: — Quod  nostra  (juhcrnatio  de  tribua 
statihus  consistchat,  itc.y  si  rehelllo  cvenirct  in  regno ^  etc.,  7(0)i 
accideret  coittra  onines  ii^cs  status,  non  est  rehellio  :  (That  if  our 
Government  consists  of  three  states,  viz.,  the  upper,  middle,  and 
lower  classes — if  one  state  rebels,  and  not  all  three  states,  it  is 
not  a  general  rebellion  :)  a  fine  of  .€1,000  sureties  for  the  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years,  and  to  recant  the  words  in  open  court ; 
NNliich  fine  he  was  in  no  capacity  of  ever  paying. 

Upon  Benjamin  Harris,  of  London,  stationer,  on  an  informa- 
tion for  printing  a  book  called  An  A])peal  from  the  country  to 
the  Citt/j  setting  forth  these  words  : — "  AVe  in  the  country  have 
done  our  })arts  in  choosing  for  the  geuerality  good  members  to 
serve  in  Parliament.  But  if  (as  our  last  two  Parliaments  were) 
they  must  be  dissolved  or  prorogued  whenever  they  come  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  subject,  we  may  be  pitied,  not 
blamed,  if  the  plot  takes  effect.  And  in  all  probability  it  will. 
Our  Parliaments  are  not  then  to  be  condemned,  for  that  their 
not  being  suffered  to  sit  occasioned  it :"  judgment  to  pay  £500 
fine,  stand  on  the  pillory  an  liour,  and  give  sureties  for  good 
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behaviour  for  three  years.  And  the  said  Benjnmin  Harris 
informed  this  committee  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justicg  Soronrjs 
j)re.ssed  the  Court  then  to  add  to  this  judgment  liis  being  publicly 
whipped;  but  Mr.  Justice  PembeHon  holding  up  his  hands  in 
admiration  at  their  severity  therein,  Mr.  Justice  Jones  prv)- 
nounced  the  judgment  aforesaid.  And  he  remains  yet  in  prison, 
unable  to  pay  the  said  fine.  Notwithstanding  whicli  sfeveiiry  in 
the  cases  forementioned,  this  comuiittee  lias  observed  the  said 
Court  has  not  wanted  in  any  other  cases  an  extraordinary 
compassion  and  mercy,  though  there  appears  no  public  reason 
judicially  in  the  trial,  as  in  particulai'. 

(To  hfj  cofttinucil, ) 
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